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<Greek epitaph on Montaigne’s monument> 


Denis Pétau (1583-1652) 


Eic trv Ayiav TevoBnwav, Navnyuptkos a [1620] 
Panegyric I to Saint Geneviéve 


Gilles Ménage (1613-1692) 


Eic FapyiAcov [1652] 
To Gargilius 


Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721) 


Eic tpexeSetttvov tlapdottov [1694] 
To a banquet-running parasite 


Jean Boivin (1663-1726) 


‘Avvnc thc Aakeptac teAeutnodons Avakpéwv KAdiwy 
[1720] 
Anacreon mourns the death of Anne Dacier 


Bernard de La Monnoye (1641-1728) 


Opfivoc erti tH AeoBiac otpou8® [1743] 
Lament on Lesbia’s sparrow 


André Chénier (1762-1794) 


<De Aglaia puella> [1788-1790] 
<On Aglaia> 


L éon Vernier (1855-1926) 


Eic Eppikov OveiAALov [1898] 
For Henri Weil 


Fernand Chapouthier (1899-1953) 


‘H €v Aoukotokia tf Ev AOvatc Akadnuia xaipetv [1946] 
The Paris Academy greets the Academy of Athens 


Balkans 
Vlado Rezar 


The Catholic West 
The Orthodox East 
Damianus Benessa (1476-1539) 


I. <De Terra et Caelo> [c. 1530] 
II . Nepi Eipavac 

III . Kovotavtivw 

<On Heaven and Earth> 

On Eirene [Peace] 

To Constantine 


Didacus Pyrrhus (1517-1599) 


I. Didaci Pyrrhi in Erasmum [1537] 
II . Aliud eiusdem 

III . Aliud eiusdem 

Didacus Pyrrhus on Erasmus 
Another one by the same author 
Another one by the same author 


Matthias Garbitius Illyricus (1503-1559) 


I. pd tous EvtuXOvtas TWv vewv TOUTW TW BLBAiW 
Mat8iou TAAupLod [1538] 

To the younger readers of this book by Matthias IIlyricus 
II . Yuevatoc avtooxedtao8eic tapa Matiou TAAuptKkoo 
to TapBikiou 1pd¢ thy ths TuBiyyns Akadnpiav ttepi 
YAUOU ApXOVtOG NuUWv AauTIpotatou to Xptotopopou Ev 
Tf BioteBepyn [1544] 

An hymenaeus celebrating the wedding of our illustrious 
Duke Christopher of Wurttemberg, written ex tempore by 
Matthias Garbitius Illyricus to the University of Tubingen 
III . M. Garbitius Illyricus in obitum D. Martini Lutheri [1546] 
Matthias Garbitius Illyricus on the death of Martin Luther 


Georgius Wyrffel (1535-1585) 


Elegia in victoriam quam reverendissimus episcopus 
Zagrabiensis habuit de Turcis apud Glynam fluvium [1573] 


An elegy on the victory of the reverend bishop of Zagreb 
over the Turks at the river Glina 


Raphael Levakovich (1597-1650) 


PapanaA tepopovayou ppayKtoKavou to KpoBatou Eic 
trv BiBAov Neowutou tod Postvob [1636] 

The Franciscan friar Raphael the Croat praises the book by 
Neophytos Rhodinos 


Ioannes Comnenos Molyvdos (1657-1719) 


Eic Tov GOLStWOV OULYYPAVED Kai TOUG EVYEVEOTATOUG 
ULous autod, Kai THY TlavdapLotov taUthv BiBAov 
eTtlypAyUA TOO TavLepWTATOU UNTpoTIOAitou Apvotpac 
kupiou Tepo8éou [1716] 

Epigram by the most holy Metropolitan of Dristra, Sir 
Hierotheos [John Molyvdos Comnenos], commending the 
famous writer and his noblest sons, as well as this 
excellent book 


Demetrios Notaras (ca. 1685-1741) 


Eic trv TapoUoav Trepi THV KaBNKOvtwv BiBAov [1719] 
On the present book On Duties 


Georgios Chrysogonos of Trebizond (+1739) 


Npdc tov avtov (Beoppoupntov kai comwtatov hyeyova) 
ETEPOV NpweEAEyetov [1719] 
Elegiac couplets to the same wise ruler protected by God 


Michael Goras Hypischiotes (c. 1700-1790) 


I. To ato Miyana Eentiypapya éic thy ttetvav [1740] 
Epigram by Michael <Goras> on the famine 

II . Ertiypayya MtyanaA ‘Yrttoxtwtou €ic TOV UaKapLWTAatov 
Axpels@v Twaoay [1742] 

III .’Ertiypappa Mixana eic thy Axpida [1742] 

Epigram by Michael Hypischiotes in praise of the most 
blessed Archbishop of Ochrid, Joasaph 

Michael’s epigram in praise of Ochrid 


Jovan Mladenovich (1721-1753) 


TAYBLKOi oTixol Eig TOV TaVOOLWTATOV apXLtWavsépitnv too 
Travaylou Kai Cwodoxou tapou, KUPLOV ZUUEWV TOV 
PPOVTLOTHV Tic vEds TUTIWOEWS TaUTtNs [1749] 

Iambic verses in praise of the most blessed archimandrite 
of the Church of the Holy and Life-receiving Grave, Master 
Simeon, the curator of this new edition 


Konstantinos Tzechanes (1741-1800) 


I. Belisarius habet iam oculos, quibus lynceis uti, prout par 
est, misero non licet: date ergo ei obolum! [1776] 

II . Ertiypayya npweAeyetov [1776] 

Belisarius now has eyes like Lynceus, but he is unable to 
use them well, so give him an obol! 

Epigram in elegiac couplets 

III . Ettog npwedeyetov eic Thy PAdoo*ov tTHv Antthntwv 
PwooWv avUtoKpatopa Aikatepivav thv Aeutepav [1776] 


Poem in elegiac couplets to the philosopher and Empress 
of the undefeated Russians, Catherine the Second 


Demetrios Darvaris (1757-1823) 


YAN®IKON éic thy ths Pwootas pEtaBoAny eErti 
AAE=ANAPOY [1819] 
A poem in Sapphic stanzas about the transformation of 


Russia during the reign of Alexander 
Nicolaus Androvich (1798-1857) 


I. T@ avt® Aautipndw xadettWc vooobvtt [1826] 
II . Faytyiw yuvaika ayouevw [1826] 

III . OSouTtdpoc kai TU Bos [1826] 

To the same Urbano Lampredi, severely ill 

To Gagich, who is getting married 

The traveller and the grave 


Hungary 
Farkas Gabor Kiss, Andras Németh 


Nicolaus Olahus (Miklés Olah, 1493-1548) 


Epitaphium Erasmi [1537] 
Epitaph of Erasmus 


Johannes Sambucus (Janos Zsamboky, 1531-1584) 


I. Epitaphium generosi adolescentis Georgii Bonae 
Transylvani et tamquam fratris, qui obiit MDLIX, aetatis suae 
XX, VI. Septemb. [1559] 


Epitaph of the noble young man Georgius Bona from 
Transylvania, almost a brother, who died at 20 on 6. Sept. 
1559 


II . De obitu Oporini [1568] 
On Oporinus’ death 


Nicolaus Istvanffius (Miklés Istvanffy, 1538-1615) 


Iacobi Sannazari, Graece (Patavii, 1555) 
By Jacopo Sannazaro, in Greek (Padua, 1555) 


Valentinus Hellopoeus Zykzai (Balint Hellopoeus Szikszai) 


Ad eundem D. Basilium Zykzai virum pietate et eruditione 
praestantem Carmen aliud mporeumtiKov, scriptum a 
Valentino Hellopoeo Zykzai, €i¢ UvVnudouvov sui erga illum 
studii et amoris [1562] 


For the same Mr Basilius Zykzai, a man excellent in piety 
and learning, another poem written by Valentin 
Hellopoeus Zykzai, in memory of his love and friendship 
towards him [1562] 


Johannes Beregzazius (Janos Beregszaszi, c. 1550—post 
1583) 


Epithalamion in honorem nuptiarum clarissimi et doctissimi 
viri D. Petri Carolii praeceptoris sui [1569] 
Epithalamium in honour of the wedding of the illustrious 


and most learned Mr Petrus Carolius, the author’s 
preceptor 


Matthias Lochmann (17th c.) 


<Epithalamium> [1658] 
<Epithalamium> 


J6zsef Guttovieni (1602-post 1667) 


TO Ettoc akpootLxov EAANViKov: AEOMOAAOX [1659] 
Greek acrostic poem: LEOPOLDOS 


Isaac Zabanius (1632-1707) 


Lyceum Eperiense Dramaticum, Actus III. Scaena II. Lingua 
Ebraea, Graeca & Latina Graeca, Jambici [1661] 


The Dramatic School of Presov, Act III, sc. II. The Hebrew, 
the Greek and the Latin language Greek, in iambics 


Polyzoes Kondos (NoAuGwngs Kovtosc, 1760-1821) 


KAivn Aotdov Exetv Sokéet GAyobvt’ dAeyetvy [1797] 


An uncomfortable bed seems to keep the poet in pains 
L aszl6 Ungvarnémeti Toth (1788-1820) 


I. Nap8évoc dxaptc [1818] 
Graceless virgin 

II . Etatpot kai etaipat [1818] 
Friends and girlfriends 

III ."Epwe, Apne, Zevc [1818] 
Eros, Ares, and Zeus 


Bence Fehér (1968-) 


I. Kata WuxoAdyou tivdc [2010] 
Against a psychologist 

II . Sonnet V [2010] 

Sonnet V 

III . NteAEa Tpdc GutteAov [2010] 
The elm to the grapevine 


Great Britain 
Stefan Weise 


John Cheke (1514-1557) 


Mariae Cicellae Epitaphium. I. C. [1544?] 
Epitaph of Mary Cecil by J(ohn) C(heke) 


George Etheridge (1519-15887?) 


‘EYKWULOV TH TIPAEEWV Kal TOV OTPATHYNHATWV TOO 
Evpikou oyS0ou EuMaveotatou Baoiréewse [1566] 


Encomium on the deeds and stratagems of the most 
notable King Henry VIII 


John Christopherson (+1558) 


Tpaywdia Tep@de [1544-1547] 
Tragedy Jephthah 


Andrew Downes (1549?-1628) 


Eic trv TEAEUTHY TAS Hakaptwtatns HALodBet BaotrElac 
[1603] 
On the death of the most blessed Queen Elizabeth 


George Herbert (1593-1633) 


Memoriae matris sacrum [1627] 
To the memory of my mother 


John Milton (1608-1674) 


In Effigiei Ejus Sculptorem [1645] 
On the engraver of his portrait 


James Duport (1606-1679) 


Homeri Culex, Sive, OunpoKevtpa cic tov Kwywrta 
OTNALTEUTLKA. Cum ob aquarum restagnationem insolita 
Culicum copid infestaremur, mense Julio 1661 


Homer's Culex, or an invective Homeric cento against the 
mosquito, (written) when we were attacked by an unusual 
mass of mosquitoes because of the stagnation of waters 
in July 1661 

To the most Homeric man, Sir John Cotton, baronet knight 


Edward Wells (1667-1727) 


TAs TAAat kai tijc VOv oikoUYEVNG Tleptynots [1704] 
Description of the ancient and the new world 


Joshua Barnes (1654-1712) 


ENINIKION, Urtép tod dvikntou nyeyovoc MAPABOPIOY, 


To tac BaBapWv te kai FaAatWv otpatiac Ev aypotc 
BAEVAHELOLG TIEPUGL VEVLKNKOTOG, AVAKPEOVTELOV, UTIO 
‘Inood tod Bapveotou. [1705] 

Anacreontean victory song by Joshua Barnes for the 
undefeated General Marlborough, who defeated the 
troops of the Bavarians and the Gauls on the fields of 
Blenheim a year ago 


Richard Dawes (1708-1766) 


EIAYAAION ©PHNOGOPIAMBIKON [1727] 
Lamentful and triumphant idyll 


Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 


<Epitaphium in Olivarium Goldsmith> [1774] 
<Epitaph on Oliver Goldsmith> 


Richard Porson (1759-1808) 


<In Godofredum Hermannum> [1803] 
<Against Gottfried Hermann> 


Abraham Moore (1766-1822) 


Georgium Sydus [1787] 
George's star 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 


Sors misera Servorum in insulis Indiae occidentalis [1792] 


The miserable fate of the slaves on the islands of western 
India [America] 


William Duguid Geddes (1828-1900) 


XKOAION (Aadversus nimium librorum studium.) [1882?] 
Skolion (Against the excessive study of books) 


Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) 


ENITPAMMATA ENITYMBIA EIX OEO®IAON [1872], V 
Funerary epigrams on Théophile, No. 5 


Richard Claverhouse Jebb (1841-1905) 


TOt EN BONONIAt NANENMIZTHMIOt EKATONTAETHPOX 
OTAOH EOPTHN ATONTI. [1888] 


To the University of Bologna celebrating its eighth 
centenary 


George Stuart Robertson (1872-1967) 


AOHNAIZ [1896] 
For Athens 


Walter Headlam (1866-1908) 


I. Hunting-crop [ante 1908] 
Hunting-crop 

II . To Mary [1905?] 

To Mary 


Ronald A. Knox (1888-1957) 


A Fragment of a Telephoniazusae [1918] 

A Fragment of a Telephoniazusae 

Greek Inscription at The Queen’s College, Oxford [1951] 
<Greek inscription> 


Armand D’Angour (1958-) 


Alcaic Greek Ode for the London Olympics [2012] 
Alcaic Greek Ode for the London Olympics 


Abbreviated Titles 


Iberia 
Filippomaria Pontani 


Miguel de Ledesma (+1547) 


Cento Homericus de Christi passione [1545] 
Homeric cento on the Passion of Christ 


Anonymous from Evora 


In Olyss(iponam) [1554] 
On Lisbon 


Cipriano Soares (1524-1593) 


I. Ep. Principis Lodoici [1555] 
II . Epita. Prin. Lodoici [1555] 
Epitaph of Prince Luis 
Epitaph of Prince Luis 


Pedro Nufiez Vela (+1580) 


Nepi tis ouyKAntou thc Bepvains [1570] 
On the Senate of Berne 


Anonymous from Coimbra (Nicolau Pimenta?) 


LeBaotlav@ Baowret tpikwAoc tetpdaotpow@os [1577-78] 


Ode to King Sebastian in quatrains of three different 
verses 


Vicente Mariner (+1642) 


I. Ad D. Franc. de Quevedo émiypauua [ca. 1611-1618] 
Epigram for Don Francisco de Quevedo 


II . In Sanctum Xavierium pauperibus medentem epigramma 
[ca. 1620] 


Epigram on St Xavier healing the poor 


III . Ad invictissimum et potentissimum Hisp(aniae) et 
Ind(iae) regem Philippum quartum M(agistri) Vincentii 
Marinerii Valentini epigramma [ca. 1630-1632] 


To the most powerful and invincible Philip IV, king of 
Spain and India, epigram of Vicente Mariner from 
Valencia 


Gonzalo Correas (1571-1631) 


Anacreonteiadonike Ode dicolos distrofos in genesin Principis 
[1630] 

Anacreontic-adonic ode in distichs of two different lines, 
in honour of the birth of the Prince 


Manuel Marti (1663-1737) 


ZDUUTLOTLKOV GOTELOHA sive Lusus Convivalis, Imitatio Odae I. 
Anacreonticae [1725] 


Sympotic wit or Convivial Game (Imitation of the first 
Anacreontic Ode) 


Antonio Martinez de Quesada (1718-1751) 


“YUVOG TIPO Trv TIap8Evov Maptav 6a to Epyov 
teteAfo@at [1743-1747] 
Hymn to the Virgin Mary for the completion of the work 


José Rodriguez de Castro (ca. 1739-1789) 


‘Yep BaoWEws Cw [1759] 
For the King’s life 


Poetry from the Jesuit college of Villagarcia de Campos 


I. Rogue Menchaca (1743-1810) Eic tov ttatSa Inoobv [ca. 
1760-1767] 


On the child Jesus 
II . Miguel Macias (ca. 1745-1817) Epigramma Graecum in 


Patrem Rectorem [ca. 1760-1767] 
Greek epigram for the Father Rector 


Manuel Lassala y Sangerman (1738-1806) 


<Ad cardinalem Boncompagnium> [1785] 
<For Cardinal Boncompagni> 


Benito Pardo Figueroa y Valladares (1755-1812) 


Eic thy ZeBaothv BaoiAtooav BopucoWv [1806] 
For the Venerable Queen of the Prussians 


Manuel Aponte (1737-1815) 


Ev EUTUXEL VOOTW TIPOG LEpdv aUTOO ESpav too 
AylWtdatou Xx Yrtatou Apxtepews Kupiou huWv Niou tod 
‘EBSoyu0uU 

On the merry return of the Holiest and Sublime Pontiff, 
our Lord Pius VII, to His Holy See 


Francisco Rebelo Goncalves (1907-1982) 


I. Eic tiwva yuvaika [1967] 

To a woman 

II . Aév6pa kai BiBAot [1973] 
Trees and books 


Poland and Lithuania 
Tomas Veteikis, Gosciwit Malinowski, Bartosz Awianowicz 


Jacobus Prilussius (c. 1512-1554) 


AD IUVENES POLONOS, ut pacis bellique iura hic a 
legumlatoribus praescripta seruent, literisque ac militiae 
studeant, contentione forensi posthabita. Iac. Pril. [1548; 
1553] 


To the Polish youth, so that they may observe here the 


rights of peace and war prescribed by the law-givers, and 
that they may study liberal arts and warfare while 
postponing the forensic contest. Jac(obus) Pril(ussius) 


Johannes Mylius (+1575) 


NMNPOZEYXH KYPIAKH. MATOAIOY ¢'[1561; 1568] 
LORD'S PRAYER. Gospel of Matthew <Chapter> 6 


Michael Retellius Sittaviensis (c. 1530-1576) 


LYTXAPIZTIKOZ NOTOX ETZ FAMON AOYKA ZXAXMANNOY 
toO Tic TOALTELas THV TopuvLewv UTtdtou. [1571?] 
Congratulatory song on the occasion of the wedding of 
Lucas Schachmann, Mayor of the City of Torun 


Franciscus Lacki 


TOY AYTOY BAAEPIANOY 
NPOZ THN AITOYANIAN [1581] 
(POEM) BY THE SAME VALERIANUS TO LITHUANIA 


Stanislaus Niegossevius (c. 1565-1600) 


<In Joannem Zamoiscium> [1588] 
<For Jan Zamojski> 


Nicolaus Zaleski (f/. 1595) 


TPHIOPEITE OTI OYK OIAATE THN HMEPAN [1595] 
WATCH, FOR YOU DO NOT KNOW THE DAY 


Anomymous (probably Gregorius Swiecicius) 


ODARION [1604] 
ODARION [Little song] 


Gregorius Cnapius (c. 1564-1638) 


TOTAPIOI ITNATIOI THE ETAIPTAZ TOY THEOY APXHPOT, 
“YMNOZX NANTHI AA®MABHTIKOZ [1626] 


ENTIRELY ALPHABETIC HYMN TO SAINT IGNATIUS, 
INITIATOR OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


Nicolaus Zérawski (1595-c. 1655) 


Matotopoc NikoAdou ZopaBiou tijcg pUoooygias 
d.6aoKdAou Eic tThv tod ev Oe® aideoiyou MeAetiou 
ZUOTPLOKLOU, ELPNHEVOU ApXLETILOKOTIOU MoAoCkiou, 
'ETILOKOTIOU Bitevokiou kai MoktoAaPiou, Apxtavépitou 
BUvwouiael, Mapaiveouy, Ettoc EyKWULAOTLKOV [1629] 


Poem of praise by Master Nicolaus Zérawski, teacher of 
philosophy, for the Tapaiveotc (Exhortation) (written) by 
the venerable in God Meletius Smotrytsky, the nominated 
Archbishop of Polotsk, Bishop of Vitebsk and Mstislavl, 
Archimandrite in Vilnovia 


Anomymous (18th century) 


Graece [1729] 
In Greek 


Jerzy Kazimierz Danielewicz (1942-) 


PROFESSORI GEORGIO LANOWSKI SEPTUAGENARIO [1990] 
TO PROFESSOR JERZY EANOWSKI THE SEPTUAGENARIAN 


General Bibliography (including special and conventional 
abbreviations) 


Russia 
Elena Ermolaeva 


Maxim the Greek (1470-1556) 


<In fraudem Hellenicam> [c. 1552] 
<Against Hellenic deceit> 


Eugenios Boulgaris (1716-1806) 


I. Eig tov ‘EAAnvioti petappao8Eevta OYIPFIAION 
emttypauua [1791] 

Epigram on the translation of Virgil into ancient Greek 
II . <Vergilii Aeneis Graece> [1791] 

<Virgil’s Aeneid in Greek> 


III . ‘YwnAotate kai Aauttpotate MPIFKIY 
plAsAAnveotate! [1786] 


To the most great and excellent philhellene Prince 
Antonios Palladoklis (1747-1801) 


I. 2tixot Eic Tv OTOANY Thy EAANViKhy Av ouK atTtnvavato 
aupteoao#at h Meyiotn AUtoKpatwp [1771] 

Verses on the Hellenic garment in which the Great 
Empress did not disdain to dress Herself 

TT . Ov6h ta ‘ExAauttipotatw Kountt Adegiw Tpnyop.asn 
TQ) OpAwB [1771] 

Ode to His Excellency, Count Alexei Grigoryevich Orlov 

TT . Ov6h tH ExAauttpotatw Koyunte Fpnyopiw 
Tpnyoptasn t@ OPAOB [1771] 

Ode to His Excellency Count Grigory Grigoryevich Orlov 
IV . Ovdh tw EFoxwtdtw ZUpEWve KUPLAALASN TH 
Naptioknyv T@ kopugaiw Ztpatnyw, TH thG Meyiotns 
AvtoKkpatopos ApxtkuvnyW...T@ PUEAANVL Kal POFEVW 
[1771] 

Ode to his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief Semen 
Kyrillovich Naryshkin, the hospitable and philhellenic First 
Hunter of the Highest Empress 


Georgios Baldani (c. 1760-1789) 


‘QLSN Etti totg Navnyuptkoic, Navevsatpoveotatotc, 
Navev8vUyOots TeveBALotc Kwvotavtivou MavAsidou 
MeydaAou Hyeyovoc Pwooins [1779] 


Ode for the festive, all-blessed, all-delightful birth of 
Constantine Pavlovich Great Leader of Russia 


Christian Friedrich Graefe (1780-1851) 


I. “AdeA pol ExOPOl” Tpaywdia Ek TWv TOO 2XLAAEPOU 
ApGya tp@tov. 2knvr a [post 1799] 

The Hostile Brothers. A Tragedy by Schiller 

II . Eic “Ounpov [post 1797] 

On Homer 

III . 2ty “Epwtoc [post 1810] 

Silence of Eros 


Fyodor Yevgenievich Korsch (1843-1915) 


I. Eig tv Ounpou TAtada thy Utd NikoAdou [veditc 
HETATIEPPAcHEVNv [1886] 

II . Mpdc OvVEeotpaAtov [1886] 

On Homer's Iliad translated by Nikolay Gnedich 

To Westphal 


Vyacheslav I. Ivanov (1866-1949) 


I. G.A. Rachinsky [1910?] 

II . M.I. Rostovtsev [1910?] 
Ill . F.F. Zielinski [1910-1912] 
To G.A. Rachinsky 

To Michael Rostovtsev 

To F.F. Zielinski 


Iakob M. Borovsky (1896-1994) 


I. <De S. A. Zhebelevii studiis ante annos abhinc XLV 
inchoatis> [1937] 

<On the forty-fifth anniversary of S. A. Zhebelev’s 
scholarly activities> 


II . ErtitupBtov Salomoni Luriae [1970] 
Epitaph for Salomo Luria 

III . A.K. Gavrilov [1991] 

For A.K. Gavrilov 


Austria 
William M. Barton, Martin M. Bauer, Martin Korenjak 


Andreas Charopus (fl. 1561-1569) 


I. EyKWylov tis ouduyias [1563] 

II . Aliud [sc. epithalamium] Andreae Charopi Longeleusini 
Austrii 

Praise of the marriage 


Another [marriage song], by Andreas Charopus from 
Langenlois, an Austrian 


Adam Frantisek Kollar (1718-1783) 


Xapttec, ciSuAALov [1756] 
Graces. An idyll 


Bernhard Niedermuhlbichler (1798-1850) 


I. <Epigramma 227> [1844] 

II . <Epigramma 229> [1844] 

<Epigram 227> 

<Epigram 229> 

III. ‘'H KUPLaKN TIPOGEUYN, AHELBOUEVOLG EFQUETPOLG Kal 
TIEVIAHETPOLG EkKPPACOHEVN [1847] 

The Lord’s Prayer, fashioned in alternating hexameter 
and pentameter verses 


Ludwig Mayr (1851-1944) 


Xapitwv mdatc [1897/21902] 


The City of the Graces 
Josef Maria Stowasser (1854-1910) 


Das Gott erhalte [1902] 
May God preserve 


Nordic Countries 
Johanna Akujarvi, Tua Korhonen, Janika Pall, Erkki Sironen 


1 The principles of choice 
2 Humanist Greek Literature in Nordic countries: history 


3 The Character of Humanist Greek Literature in the 
Nordic Countries 


Sweden 
Henrik (Henricus) Ausius (1603-1659) 


Ad...M. Nicolaum Salanum [1656] 
To...Master Nicolaus Salanus 


Petrus Aurivillius (1637-1677) 


Aoyog éttttatos [1663] 
A Funeral Oration 


Martin Brunnerus (1627-1679) 


In tumulum...M. Jonae Columbi [1663] 
On the tomb...of Jonas Columbus 


Johan(nes) Jonae Columbus (1640-1684) 


In nuptias Gustavi Elvii & Elisabeth [1664] 
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General Introduction 


Filippomaria Pontani 


Stefan Weise 


1 Goals and Limitations 


In combination with the renewal in the domain of Latin style and 
the new paradigmatic value attributed to classical antiquity in 
the realm of visual arts, the learning of Greek was probably one 
of the key elements of the humanistic movement which started 
in Italy in the second half of the 14th century and spread all over 
Europe in the subsequent two hundred years. As is well known, 
the early times of this phenomenon were all but easy: despite 
the efforts of Petrarch and Boccaccio, no curricular teaching was 
established before the very last years of the 14th century, and 
even then few Italians could reach an adequate niveau of 
familiarity with the language. No wonder, then, that — while 
poetry was frequently practised by the Byzantine emigres 
working as scribes, scholars, and teachers on Italian soil — the 
first Westerner to embark on the writing of elegies and Sapphic 
stanzas in Greek was an intellectual who had spent a long time 
in Constantinople: Francesco Filelfo. And it was only in the later 
years of the 15th century that a proper European tradition of 
Greek versification was inaugurated: a key role was played in 
this respect by Angelo Poliziano, whose Liber epigrammatum 
Graecorum (1498) represented not only a masterly achievement 
in terms of the imitation of ancient poetic forms, but also the 
first sylloge of this kind to appear in print. 

This new tradition soon left the shores of the Mediterranean 


and reached its heyday and most impressive peaks between the 
16th and the early 17th century in Germany, the Low Countries 
and partly in France: despite a certain decline since the mid-17th 
century, and its rather elitarian (if conspicuous) reviviscence in 
the 19th-century academic circles, it never petered out down to 
our own day. This anthology aims to give an overview and shed 
some light on the history of this hitherto mostly neglected 
phenomenon of versification in ancient Greek, by offering 
selections from all parts of Europe, from the Renaissance to the 
present.! The volume is the result of the collaboration of several 
scholars from various European countries, and as such it has the 
modest ambition to contribute to the investigation of a 
forgotten aspect of the cultural identity of the continent. 

The selection is arranged in regional sections, which by and 
large follow the political segmentation of present-day Europe. 
Each section has been prepared by one or more editors, and is 
organised in strict chronological order (the only exception being 
the chapter on the Nordic Countries, where a geographical 
criterion also applies) (see also 3, below). Although we did keep 
an eye on the relevance and bulk of the respective outputs, it 
was neither possible nor reasonable to represent all modern 
European countries with the same breadth and intensity: hence 
some evident differences between chapters in terms of length 
and scope. 

As deep research is only at the beginning, we are well aware 
of the limitations of our endeavour. First of all, an obvious 
difficulty lies in the decision to consider only poetry. From the 
very beginning, prose composition in Greek was also 
widespread: it may suffice to recall the Greek letters penned by 
scholars from Filelfo up to Wilamowitz and Gilbert Murray, as 
well as the academic speeches, the dissertations and 
conversational guides which were especially popular in Central 
and Northern Europe between the 16th and the 17th centuries. 
However, poetry represents in general a more learned, 
elaborated and characteristic phenomenon, easier to analyse in 
its re-use of classical models, and granting a more distinct 
Opportunity to compare intra- and interregional developments 


and trends. 

Another limitation concerns our geographical scope. 
Although there is no doubt that most Greek poetry was written 
in Europe, it was certainly not confined to it. The deep influence 
of European education systems through colonisation or mission 
spread the teaching of Greek all over the world: hence, Greek 
composition is certainly attested since the 18th century in 
scholarly milieux of Mexico, the Philippines, Australia, and above 
all in North America. Yet for these areas — and for other 
territories even more remote from the Western learned 
tradition, such as Asia or Africa — the data is still too fragmentary 
to allow the outline of a coherent picture. 

On a similar note, we are well aware that even in Europe 
much still has to be discovered and unearthed from libraries: 
research on manuscripts is stronger and more advanced in 
some regions than in others, and it is very possible that by our 
decision to mine primarily printed material (and even then, in a 
selective manner) we may have missed many representative 
pieces, or even single authors or scholarly circles that would 
have been relevant to our inquiry. 

However, even if some of our choices or general conclusions 
are bound to be regarded as temporary or to undergo revision 
and re-assessment in the near future, we still hope to have 
given, thanks to the generous efforts of a wonderful team of 
colleagues from all over the continent, a flavour of an 
intellectual production that probably deserves more interest 
both as an aspect of the classical tradition and as a cultural 
phenomenon per se, and which certainly awaits further research 
in the decades to come. 


2 General Survey 


As opposed to writing in Latin, literary composition in Greek has 
not been a continuous activity in Europe from classical antiquity 
through the modern age: with the exception of Greece proper 
and of some small territories once linked to the Eastern Roman 


Empire (sporadic Greek-speaking communities still alive in the 
Balkan region or Southern Italy), by 1400 the very knowledge of 
Greek had been almost entirely lost in the West. Therefore, 
when Byzantine émigrés, starting with Manuel Chrysoloras, 
started to throw on Italian soil the seeds of a new blossoming of 
Greek studies, autonomous composition in that language 
became a much bolder, more arbitrary and eccentric idea than 
any attempt to revive Latin poetry and prose by adopting 
ancient models and thereby departing from medieval standards 
— an idea that only a restricted elite of learned figures could 
reasonably conceive. 

‘We can never hope to get the whole fling of a sentence in 
Greek as we do in English’, once wrote Virgina Woolf (On Not 
Knowing Greek, 1925). Because the knowledge of Greek (and 
especially the high degree of proficiency required to write 
poetry in that language) was such a tremendous challenge in 
the first place and the advantage (or the illusion) of a limited 
number of intellectuals, most of the authors presented in this 
anthology are scholars, teachers, professors, philologists, and 
only by way of exception free-standing intellectuals or poets 
stricto sensu; some of the most notable exceptions to this rule 
come from England, where Greek has been (and partly still is) an 
integral part of the education of the cultivated elite, and was 
perceived at least since the 18th century as (again V. Woolf 
speaking) ‘the language that has us most in bondage; the desire 
for that which perpetually lures us back’. 

When most authors of this anthology decided to write Greek 
verse, they did so mostly either for their own pleasure and 
divertissement, or for a small audience of virtuosos and savants; 
they did so in order to impress their colleagues or to acquire 
reputation for their esoteric learning, sometimes even to use it 
as an encrypted medium for mockery (e.g., Milton); they did so 
not only in large political or academic capitals of European 
countries, but also in smaller centres whose Hellenic pedigree 
this volume attempts to unravel at least partly (from Coimbra, 
Valencia, and Dubrovnik to Ilfeld, Cracow, and Vilnius); and 
when they wrote odes and epigrams outside of the narrow 


domain of academic communication, they could not seriously 
believe in the linguistic skills of their patrons or entertain the 
illusion of a real communication with their addressees. This is no 
doubt one of the reasons why Greek poetry of the modern age, 
down to the present day, has been so often neglected or looked 
upon by readers and historians alike as a paradigmatic instance 
of a pedantic exercise, practised by erudites in their tour d‘ivoire; 
it may appear to exhibit in an extreme form the negative 
aspects — frigidity, derivativeness, lack of inspiration — that have 
long marred the consideration and the reception of Neo-Latin 
poetry after the romantic revolution. 

Indeed, this charge cannot be deemed wholly unfounded. 
On the one hand, some of these pieces — especially, though not 
exclusively, in the early stages of the appropriation of Greek — 
live to an insufficient poetic and linguistic standard, rather 
resembling exercises of enthusiastic neophytes wishing to 
display their proficiency and skill in a difficult tongue than full- 
fledged poetic attempts seeking to exploit the potential of an 
ancestral literary idiom. On the other hand, in a number of 
cases, even when the linguistic competence rises to a more 
acceptable niveau, the imitation of ancient prototypes remains 
often at a very superficial level, without an adequate aesthetic 
appropriation. This is why some of the pieces gathered in this 
anthology (chiefly, shorter epigrams of various kinds) may 
appear prima facie rather unattractive to the modern reader. 

And yet, even apparently jejune and occasional epigrams 
fulfil a very important cultural role as documents both of the 
state of classical learning in a given time and place, and of the 
development, enthusiasm, and ambition of some literary 
personalities. Francois Rabelais’ epigram on a book by André 
Tiraqueau (1524), Martin Crusius’ scoptic epigram against the 
Catholics (‘Antichrists’, 1550), Algernon Charles Swinburne’s 
epitaph for the death of Théophile Gautier (1872) or Demetrios 
Semitelos’ funerary inscription on Byron’s tomb at Mesolonghi 
(1881) are texts that, independently of their aesthetic value, 
carry an immense cultural value, and earn their deeper sense 
from being written in Greek rather than in Latin or in any 


modern language. 

Even more importantly, from Poliziano to Wilamowitz, there 
are many cases in which ‘the internalization of models grows to 
the point of total fluency of recall and recombination’:2 the 
ability to recombine very different (and sometimes rather 
remote) sources, the originality of some neologisms or hapax 
legomena, the genuine inspiration of poems describing new 
realities or ideas, made for small masterpieces that can stand all 
sort of literary criticism: from the heartfelt appeal of Markos 
Mousouros for the liberation of Greece in his Ode to Plato (1513) 
to Laurentius Rhodoman’s hexametrical poem Arion (c. 
1567/1588), from Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Sapphic ode 
against slavery in America (1792) to Johan Andreas dér Mouw’s 
philosophical elegy called Pim (c. 1912). 

Because of the lack of a centuries-old pre-existing tradition, 
and because of the highly personal and highly demanding 
challenge posed by versification in Greek, the variety of the 
results in terms of quality, genre, and poetical status of the 
pieces collected in this anthology is truly manifold. Predictably, 
the lion’s share goes to more ‘obvious’ genres such as epigram 
and poetic paraphrases, but hexametrical epic and various kinds 
of lyric odes are all but absent, and other so-called ‘minor’ 
genres live a life of their own throughout the ages of the 
Republic of Letters. Most of these typologies made their first 
significant appearance in Italy — the region where, inter alia, the 
Greek text of most ancient models was first rediscovered and 
made available to scholars as an object of study and 
autonomous imitation (from Homer to the Greek Anthology, from 
Gregory of Nazianzus to Nonnus of Panopolis — though for 
instance the Anacreontea were first published in Paris by Henri 
Estienne). 

It is therefore easy to understand that, e.g., several 
functions of the epigram (above all the Buchepigramme, the 
epitaphs, the encomiastic or epideictic pieces) were premiered 
by texts published in Aldine editions, conceived for Italian 
patrons, penned on manuscripts in Rome or inscribed on the 
walls of Tuscan spas. This obviously exerted a strong influence 


on the numerous scholars who received a linguistic training 
either in Italy or through ‘Italian’ teachers, such as (just to 
mention some of the authors of this anthology, which leaves out 
outstanding figures like Thomas Linacre or Guillaume Budé) the 
Germans Celtis, Pirckheimer and Reuchlin, the Croatian 
Benessa, the French de Brie, the Hungarian Istvanffy, or even 
the later Russian citizen Maxim the Greek. Collaterally, many 
Greek scribes and scholars of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries 
were obviously deeply marked by their participation in the 
intellectual climate of the Italian Renaissance, either through 
their contacts with courts and universities, or through their links 
with institutions such as the Collegio Romano and the Vatican 
Curia (the case of the Chiot Leone Allacci being perhaps the 
most representative). Furthermore, the very fact that the first 
published sylloge of Greek epigrams was Poliziano’s Liber 
(1498) influenced deeply the evolution of this editorial genre, 
from Ianos Laskaris’ own Epigrammata in 1527 down to the 
numerous German, Dutch, and later also British collections of 
this kind. That Poliziano’s Greek epigrams should be closely 
imitated by Johannes Reuchlin in his epigram for Constantia 
Peutinger, by Miguel de Ledesma’s cento on the Passion of 
Christ, and by Johan Paulinus in Finland, shows how important 
the Italian incunable continued to be considered throughout the 
16th and the 17th centuries. 

And yet, whereas on a European level Neo-Latin elegy, love 
lyric, pastoral, and epic were literally and durably shaped by the 
prototypes of Petrarch, Pontano, Poliziano, Battista Spagnoli, 
and Sannazaro, in the domain of Greek versification the 
prominence of Italy was far less lasting and definitive: authors 
from other areas of Europe soon flanked their Ausonian 
predecessors, surpassing them in terms of variety, breadth, and 
scope of literary output. This development is partly due to the 
steady decline of classical (and particularly Greek) learning in 
Italy and in other Catholic regions since the late 16th century, in 
connection with the ‘appropriation’ of Greek by the Lutheran 
Reform (one need just think of the impact of Erasmus’ New 
Testament or of the activity of Melanchthon and Camerarius, 


both engaged in Greek versification), with the cultural tenets of 
the post-Tridentine reform, and with the establishment of the 
new, most influential Jesuit curriculum (the Ratio studiorum), 
where preeminence was given to Latin, and Greek remained the 
heritage of a relatively small elite. Good examples of the 
difficulties Catholic scholars had to face in the proper acquisition 
of the language can be seen, e.g., in the poetic attempts penned 
by Arnoldus Engel (> Bohemian lands), José Rodriguez de 
Castro (> Iberia), or by members of the Accademia dell’Arcadia 
in 17th-century Rome or of the Jesuit college of Villagarcia de 
Campos in the 1740s; a nice example is the rudimentary Greek 
spoken by the personification of this language in the Latin play 
written in the Hungarian gymnasium of Eperjes (PreSov) in 1661. 
However, we should not understate the persistence of a good 
niveau of Greek learning in single centres and cities all through 
the 17th century, from Valencia (the home to, inter alios, 
Ledesma, Esteve, Palmireno, and then to the amazing translator 
and prolific versifier Vicente Mariner) to Rome (a pope such as 
Urbanus VIII, born Maffeo Barberini, not only gathered in the 
Vatican a gallery of Greek scholars and poets, but was even able 
to fashion himself an almost ‘sensual’ Greek epigram on the 
martyrdom of St Sebastian). 

Indeed, the religious factor became paramount in a number 
of ways, above all because the regions where Protestantism 
took the lead, starting with Germany, Switzerland, and the Low 
Countries, soon allotted Greek a conspicuous place in the 
average educated culture and in the school curriculum — the 
case of France, with the precocious establishment of a chair of 
Greek at Francis I's newly founded Collége Royal in Paris, and 
the rise of the ‘Greek-speaking’ constellation of poets known as 
Pléiade, is analogous though partly different due to the more 
complex and long-standing confessional struggle between 
Catholics and Protestants in that country. This state of affairs, in 
which Erasmus of Rotterdam played a key role of transition 
(witness — amongst other things — the proliferation of Greek 
epigrams on his passing away, from the Portuguese Diogo Pires 
to the Hungarian Nicolaus Olah), explains why some of the 


most outstanding classical scholars of the 16th century were 
trained and worked in Central or Northern Europe: Dorat, Budé, 
Camerarius, Rhodoman, Crusius, H. Stephanus, J.J. Scaliger, D. 
Heinsius, and many others. 

New centres of Greek learning and composition arose 
between the 16th and the 17th century: on one side Leuven, 
Antwerp, Bruges, then Amsterdam and Leiden, and on the other 
side particularly Basel, Geneva, Wittenberg, and the school of 
Ilfeld, where Michael Neander trained two generations of pupils 
who numbered among the most brilliant Greek poets of their 
times (namely Rhodoman, Gothus, and Mylius). In these 
contexts, between the mid-16th and the mid-17th century, Greek 
verse grew into something more serious than a pure exercise or 
a divertissement, and vindicated the status of a full-fledged 
literary medium. This resulted in the production of a vast 
number of poetic attempts: while Greek versification seems to 
have occupied French scholars chiefly in terms of a learned 
communication between erudites (from literary polemics to 
funerary encomia, from Bérault to Chrestien to Montaigne - cf. 
in later times the witty epigrams of Ménage, Huet, La 
Monnoye), it is particularly German, Flemish, and Dutch 
scholars who engaged in bold experiments opening to Greek 
the path of entirely new literary genres. 

One need just think of the historical epics in hexameters 
(Wassenaer’s Harlemias; later, in the Nordic context, Paulinus’ 
laus patriae known as Finlandia), of mythological epyllia 
(Rhodoman’s Arion or Troica and Foreest's Idyllia sive Heroes; 
but see also the sapiential Heracles by the Dane Petrus 
Borrichius), of bucolic or encomiastic idyllia (Herrichen, Dawes; 
but also the French J.-A. de Baif wrote a Medanis), of long 
elegiac encomia (Scaliger’s and Heinsius’ De mirandis Bataviae), 
of versified letters (Reusner, Clajus), etc. It is interesting that in 
this frame lyric odes did not earn pride of place: Sapphic odes 
certainly enjoyed some popularity since the times of Filelfo (and 
were later practiced, again in a Christian vein, by Jean Dorat, 
Jakub Strabo, Martin Miguel Navarro, and others), and 
occasional attempts at writing phalaecians, epodic verses, and 


Alcaic stanzas are registered across Europe between Poland 
(Mylius’ paraphrase of the Pater Noster), Switzerland (Gessner) 
and France (La Monnoye’s translation of Catullus’ carmen 3; 
interestingly, an epodic Greek encomium opens the works of 
Louise Labé, the ‘modern Sappho’). But on the whole these 
experiments suffered from the undeniable lack of a solid ancient 
Greek background (only lyric texts known through indirect 
tradition were available until the late 19th century), and leaned 
to a remarkable extent — both in terms of metrical structure and 
of contents — on their Latin counterparts, from Catullus to 
Horace. The only significant exception was of course the 
Pindaric ode, which came in fashion since the 16th century, with 
a religious thrust (e.g., Reusner, Philaras) or, more commonly, 
an encomiastic purpose (e.g. Dorat, Amalteo, Niegoszewski, 
Grotius, all the way down to the Swedish academic 
gratulationes, the modern Olympic odes, and Danielewicz’ 
natalicium). 

On the German-Flemish axis, the ingenious and sometimes 
aesthetically remarkable struggle with ancient prototypes 
brought excellent results in a number of domains: for instance, 
many Greek poems with a strictly Christian content were 
written, such as Posselius’ paraphrase of the gospel lectures, 
Rhodoman’s Palaestina, Gothus’ Historia vitae et doctrinae Iesu 
Christi, the unpublished work of Bonaventura Vulcanius, etc.; in 
neighbouring areas, one ought to recall Polanus’ and Spiegel’s 
versified renderings of the Psalms; Cnapius’ alphabetical hymn 
to St Ignatius of Loyola; later, Thun’s hymns to the Son of God. 
And there is little doubt that this popularity of religious odes in 
the German milieu indirectly fostered similar attempts in ‘Latin’ 
countries, from Tito Prospero Martinengo’s outstanding 
Poémata to Denis Pétau’s hymn to St Genevieve. 

In terms of broader cultural influence, the neighbouring 
areas of Central Europe, which in an earlier stage had been 
dependent on the trends of Italian humanism, now largely 
revolved around the German achievements - this is for example 
the case for the Bohemian lands (especially before their turn to 
Catholicism, from Aerichalcus to Crinesius), Austria 


(Charopus), Hungary (from Szikszai to Guttovieni: the link with 
the university of Wittenberg was particularly strong in the 
mid-16th century, and it held for the Lutheran part of the 
country), Croatia (Garbitius Illyricus and others: here the 
pivotal role of the city of Ragusa should be stressed), Poland and 
Lithuania (Mylius, Retell), and later the Nordic countries (Gregor 
Kruger, Olaus Martini, Jonas Kylander, Georg Dunte, Aeschillus 
Petraeus; see esp. the Uppsala school of the 17th century, with 
its large production of encomia and epithalamia). A special case 
is Switzerland, where many French printers and scholars (e.g. 
the Stephani/Estiennes, Crespin, Beza) took refuge in the 
reformed city of Geneva, or hosted foreign intellectuals and 
poets such as the Spaniard Nufiez Vela in Lausanne, while the 
German-speaking area trained a number of printers, editors, 
and scholars (Oporinus, Ceporinus, Gessner, etc.). 

And yet, after this peak, in most of Central and Northern 
Europe the later part of the 17th and then the 18th century 
represented a moment of pause in the story of Greek poetic 
composition. Several factors may have contributed to the 
decreasing popularity of this practice: the sense that an acme 
had been reached in earlier generations; the gradual loss of the 
centrality of classical learning in the broader frame of European 
civilisation (the 17th and 18th centuries witness the rise of 
polyglot compositions, showing rather the exotic character of 
Greek among other oriental languages); the gradual decline in 
Jesuit instruction. To be sure, pieces in rococo taste were in fact 
produced, from Francius’ and Herrichen’s Anacreontic odes on 
tea to Boivin’s equally Anacreontic epitaph for the death of 
Anne Dacier, from Manuel Marti’s sympotic elegies to Kollar’s 
elegant bucolic idyll. And in later years, some peculiar poetical 
experiments marked the transition to a new romantic spirit 
(Chénier’s erotic epigrams; Téth’s sentimental idyllia; 
Leopardi’s ode to the moon). 

More interestingly, however, the 18th century witnessed 
some significant cross-fertilisations throughout Europe: Greek 
scholars and communities of the diaspora started to produce 
and print books in several hotspots throughout the continent — 


from Rome (and the Vatican) to Vienna (the cradle of the Greek 
Enlightenment, but also of Makraios’ Orthodox Hymnody), from 
single ‘eccentric’ experiments such as in the Albanian city of 
Moschopole (the home-town to the well-travelled 
mathematician and poet Konstantinos Tzechanes) to the vast 
and culturally ambitious principalities of Wallachia and the 
Danubian area, where printing houses flourished from 
Bucharest to Iasi, and dozens of book epigrams or encomiastic 
pieces were published (Ioannes Molyvdos Comnenos, 
Georgios Chrysogonos, etc.; Polyzoes Kondos, a fan of 
Napoleon, wrote Greek epigrams between Pest and Bucharest). 
Spanish and Portuguese Jesuits, after the ban on their 
congregation issued in Iberia, took refuge in Italy: the city of 
Bologna proved in this context a particularly attractive centre, 
where locals (Clotilde Tambroni) and foreigners (Manuel 
Lassala, Manuel Aponte, etc.) shared the same environment, 
and the same enthusiasm for original Greek verse. After Maxim 
the Greek, Russia could not boast a significant indigenous 
tradition of Greek composition: from the end of the 18th 
through the early 19th century, however, the court of St 
Petersburg witnessed a remarkable development of Greek 
poetry, at the crossroads between the enthusiasm aroused by 
the cultural and political reforms of Catherine II (Boulgaris, 
Palladoklis, and others; encomiastic odes in Greek were 
addressed to the empress also by foreign authors such as 
Pasquale Baffi or Lord North) and the establishment of the 
teaching of Greek in academia (the German input — Graefe, 
Nauck et al. — was pivotal in this respect, also as concerns the 
practice of translating Russian lyric into Greek). 

Yet this overall panorama, while it takes into account the 
continent proper, not only overlooks the peculiar case of 
Sweden, where hexametrical orations continued to be written 
and published from the 1620s through the 1820s (this 
uninterrupted fancy led, in later decades, to remarkable results 
such as the delicate and melancholic poems by Erik E. Ostling 
and the philosophical elegies of Johan Bergman), but above all 
does not tally to the special case of Great Britain. In England, a 


relatively late start was followed, particularly after the 
establishment of Protestantism in the 1560s, by a remarkable 
essor of Greek studies, and then of Greek composition under 
various forms: this phenomenon went well beyond the more 
usual flow of epigrams, or the encomiastic and epideictic vein 
for kings and queens: hexameters were used by Richard Dawes 
for a splendid bucolic idyllion, by Edward Wells for a didascalic 
poem on contemporary geography. John Christopherson in the 
1540s produced with the tragedy called Jephthaé one of the 
earliest and most convincing iambic dramas in our overview, 
only to be matched 300 years later by Julius Richter’s 
Aristophanic comedies or Albert Johansson’s Greek tragedy 
Nupta fluvii/Nbp@n fh tod totayod, and then partly by Graefe’s 
translations from Schiller, by dér Mouw’s Shakespearian rheseis 
or by occasional 20th-century academic parodies such as Knox’s 
Telephoniazusae, or Vitelli’s and Rissa’s comic dialogues (the 
iambic trimeter was otherwise often used in epigrams, but also 
in such a masterpiece as Allacci’s Hellas, perhaps the acme of a 
long tradition of mourning songs on the fall of Greece and 
Byzantium to the Turks). 

More ‘rare’ metres encountered an unexpected success 
between Oxford and Cambridge, partly in the frame of the long- 
standing tradition of the Greek poetry competition between 
pupils of the various colleges, a tradition that lasts to the 
present day and that has located in England, since the times of 
Joshua Barnes and Richard Bentley, the most impressive 
continuity of this practice in the Western world. We thus find 
epitaphs in anacreontics (Herbert) or asclepiads (Swinburne), 
epinicians in anacreontics (Barnes), Pindaric (Robertson) or 
Alcaic stanzas (D’Angour), gnomic texts in a mixture of lyric 
metres (Geddes), and Sapphic stanzas used for encomiastic 
celebrations (Moore) or love poems (Headlam). 

The obvious fate of Greek poetry over the last two hundred 
years was academia: with some exceptions involving diplomats, 
ecclesiasticals, or independent intellectuals, most authors of 
Greek verse have been (and still are, down to the present day) 
college or university professors of classics, and most of them 


have been writing chiefly for their colleagues. The products of 
this self-referential quest for an ever more refined and ‘ancient- 
looking’ poetic expression, were often epigrams directed to 
mock, mourn, or celebrate other professors, or to share 
thoughts about contingent or eternal truths. Germany, where 
the curriculum of ‘Klassische Philologie’ was first consolidated, 
and where theories of a special cognation between Greeks and 
Germans gained ground, played once again a leading role: the 
skill and fame of its academic elite (headed by Wilamowitz, with 
his indefatigable and eclectic poetic output) not only spread to 
larger areas of intellectuals (Friedrich Engels, the co-author of 
the Communist manifesto, was a refined author of Greek verse), 
but also exerted a significant echo in Austria (Ludwig Mayr’s 
panegyric epyllion on the city of Graz is a notable achievement), 
Italy (Vitelli), Russia (Borovsky), and Poland (Danielewicz); the 
phenomenon was on the other hand less conspicuous in French 
and Dutch academia. England, as mentioned above, followed a 
parallel development, producing between Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London a tradition of unexpected vitality down to this day, 
mirrored in several pieces wittily relating to contemporary 
reality (from Napoleon to slavery), and in a number of 
anthologies of competition pieces stemming from the various 
colleges or universities (Musae Etonenses, Musae Cantabrigienses, 
Anthologia Oxoniensis, etc.). It can well be argued that in this 
domain the English influence helped shape the German 
tradition as well. Within this narrow frame Greek became even a 
spoken language (one may recall that from the 15th century 
onwards a lot of poems or Greek orations were actually 
performed before being printed) and sometimes an encrypted 
code used to veil intimate or delicate information. Yet, even if 
someone will disqualify as frigid Korsch’s lines to Rudolf 
Westphal, Niedermuhlbichler’s pious prayers, or Rebelo 
Gongalves’ epigrams to his wife, there is no reason to forget 
that even in recent times several authors, through a skilful 
handling of Greek words, have achieved a remarkable poetic 
and philosophical force. Amongst other achievements, some 
well-thought parodies of the academic or scholastic world have 


been written in Greek over the last decades (Runeberg’s 
ludicrous Academic Examination; Fehér’s elegiac satire of 
psychoanalysis; Rissa’s macaronic ‘comedies’), while other 
poets, following the footsteps of Georgios Koressios’ 
hexametrical poem on Florentine football (1611!), have 
admirably succeeded in describing contemporary reality in 
ancient Greek garb, from Philippos Ioannou’s epigrams on the 
aerostatic balloon and telegraph to Jan Kfesadlo’s Ode to Stalin. 
Kresadlo’s extensive 1995 poem Astronautilia can be considered 
- despite some linguistic and metrical shortcomings — as an 
interesting mixture of ancient epic, contemporary science- 
fiction, and satire: together with Alvaro Rissa’s experiments, it 
may hint at a way in which poetry in ancient Greek could avoid 
the fate of a pure exercise, and turn fresh, thoughtful, and 
provocative through elegance and linguistic wit. After all, the 
very opportunity of so handling ancient words and of thereby 
fashioning new verse is a privilege that most authors have been 
and no doubt will always be deeply aware of: in the words of the 
contemporary Cypriot poet Kostas Mondis (“EAAnVvEs TloLntés — 
‘Greek Poets’), ‘Few people read us, / Very few know our 
language, / we remain without recognition and applause / in 
this remote corner: / in return, however, we write in Greek.’3 


3 Metre, Dialects, Editorial Practice, 
Presentation, History of Scholarship 

This section gathers some general observations and remarks 
about technical issues such as metre, dialects, orthography, and 


our editorial practice. Detailed information on these topics is 
added after each poem under the rubrics ‘metre’ and ‘notes’. 


3.1 Metre 


As can be expected in such a diverse picture, the treatment of 
prosody and metre varies greatly from one author to another 


and from one region to another. A whole range of authors, 
particularly in the early centuries, do not hesitate to neglect 
elementary rules and produce wholly unmetrical pieces, 
whereas others, like Matthaeus Gothus (> Germany), are keen 
on following the strictest rules down to the number of 
hexameter patterns in Nonnus of Panopolis! 

Between these two poles, some general tendencies can be 
highlighted. First of all, prosodical problems or abusiones 
represent a very common phenomenon, especially in cases of 
the so-called dichrona (vowels a, t, and u), whose quantity is not 
self-evident: a recurrent case is that of the verb Géw ‘to sing’ 
(often written without jota subscriptum, see below) taken with 
short a. Consonant combinations such as W, C, om, OT, or even 
Otp are often treated as one consonant, causing no length by 
position — a trend for which we can find some Homeric or later 
parallels, but that is certainly also influenced by the Latin 
practice (cf. Rhein 1987, 47-50). Lengthening by final -c, -v, or -p, 
according to Homeric practice, is quite frequent as well. Hiatus is 
another delicate issue: most authors are not very careful with 
hiatuses both within the verse and at caesurae (e.g., the 
pentameter’s middle caesura). In terms of verse construction, 
amongst hexameters we find a number of versus bipartiti (with 
diaeresis after the third foot), perhaps the heritage of a 
Byzantine practice or simply the fruit of carelessness. Of course, 
modern ‘laws’ such as Hermann’s Bridge and Porson’s Law 
were unknown before their discovery in the 19th century (for 
Hermann’s Bridge in particular, however, see Rhein 1987, 45), 
and are therefore largely ignored before that time, although 
particularly refined poets respect them simply by imitating 
closely good examples. Among lyric metres, Pindaric odes often 
reproduce the strophic pattern of one specific epinician of the 
Theban poet; more ‘eccentric’ metres such as phalaecian 
hendecasyllables, epodic verses, asclepiads, Sapphic and Alcaic 
stanzas tend to lean on Latin prototypes such as Catullus and 
Horace. Other forms and combinations are newly invented 
(Herrichen, Klopstock > Germany) or taken from vernacular 
compositions (e.g., rhyme and sonnet structure, see Crusius > 


Germany, anonymous Odarion > Poland and Lithuania, Fehér 
> Hungary). 


3.2 Dialects 


Most poems in this anthology tend to make use of Homeric 
diction (a mixture of different forms with a strong Ionic flavour), 
without any regard to genre or metre. At times, from Filelfo to 
D’Angour, we find a preference for the more obvious forms of 
Attic Greek. 

Predictably, Doric forms appear with varying degrees of 
consistency in the context of bucolic poetry (e.g., Herrichen, 
Kollar, Dawes) and of Pindaric odes (e.g., Amalteo, Reusner, 
Robertson, Baffi, Jebb, Danielewicz): much as in ancient models, 
however, this most often amounts to little more than an overall 
patina. A peculiar mixture of epic and bucolic is the Doric 
epyllion Arion by Rhodoman (> Germany). Inspired by the Doric 
touch of some pieces of the Greek Anthology, some humanists 
(from Aldus to Benessa) also resort to sporadic Doric forms in 
their epigrams. 

Aeolic poems, on the other hand, are exceedingly rare 
before the 19th century, when the scientific study of the Lesbian 
dialect and lyric was revolutionised by papyrological discoveries. 
Although we find a considerable number of poems written in 
Sapphic stanzas, most of them either stick to Ionic or — as in the 
English odes of the Browne Medal — import Doric features taken 
from Pindar. In more recent times, however, we do find single 
gems written in the Aeolic dialect: Korsch’s little Alcaic poem 
Npdc OvEot~PaAtov (> Russia), and Headlam’s To Mary (> 
Great Britain). A peculiar mixture of Homeric language and 
Aeolic accentuation can be found in Kfesadlo’s Aotpovautiia 
(> Bohemian Lands). 


3.3 Orthography and Editorial Practice 


Greek orthography, with all its breathings, accents, and 
diacritical signs, has always been a major problem in the West, 


both for the uneven and sometimes inconsistent linguistic 
knowledge of authors, and for the technical inadequacy of a 
large number of printers, particularly in the early times of 
humanism and the Renaissance. Let us list only some critical 
points that emerge from the inspection and collation of both 
Original manuscripts and early prints of the 15th-17th centuries 
(we shall neglect here the use of ‘Byzantine’ abbreviations and 
tachygraphic signs) (cf. e.g., Weise 2016, 124): 


Iota subscriptum is often (though not consistently) 
omitted 

Final o is occasionally used instead of (or along with) 
final ¢ 


Initials of proper names are often not capitalised 
Capital or initial letters dispense with diacritical signs 
altogether 

Enclitics (esp. te) may be grouped together with the 
preceding word 

Accents (and breathings) are either wrong or different 
from modern practice (e.g., gravis before punctuation 
marks, tic instead of tic, diacritics on the first element of 
diphthongs, not to mention the extreme variability in 
accentuation with enclitics, partly linked to the 
peculiarities of Byzantine rules) 


Punctuation differs considerably from modern practice 


As time went by, western, ‘Porsonian’ printing rules became 
increasingly popular both in schools (and thus in the poets’ 
autograph writing) and in typographies. Single exceptions may 
reflect a special historical intention: we might recall here the use 


of capital letters for real or fictional inscriptions, or the 
conscious omission of all diacritical signs (see Klopstock, 
Menchaca, Macias; a forerunner was Poliziano’s edition of 
Callimachus’ fifth hymn in the Miscellanea), whether or not the 
latter feature was influenced by contemporary theories 
suggesting that accentuation was absent from ancient Greek 
and proposing Latin stress rules for Greek (prominent 
supporters were Isaac Vossius and Henricus Christianus 
Henninius, cf. Minaoglou 2018, 122f.). 

Several of the peculiarities in the above list correspond to 
writing habits of the authors, whether inherited from Byzantine 
scribal practice or not: insofar as this can be ascertained 
through the painstaking study of both the authors’ autographs 
(where extant) and the contemporary usage prevailing in their 
milieux, these details may well deserve a thorough study in view 
of the adoption of a strictly conservative, historical orthography 
in editing the texts (cf. Gastgeber 2018). 

But this will be a task for future generations of researchers, 
when manuscripts and prints are systematically investigated, 
and single national traditions properly outlined: this study will 
be important in order to distinguish more clearly between what 
can be ascribed to the authors’ own will and what should rather 
be regarded as the fruit of the printers’ inaccuracy or 
idiosyncrasy. The primary goal of the present anthology, 
however, is to make the texts available and readable for a larger 
public who is chiefly familiar with classical Greek in the 
orthographic form which has been dominant over the past two 
centuries. Hence, while we do lay some importance on 
orthographic peculiarities and we do attempt to preserve 
‘eccentric’ features of the originals as long as we gauge that 
they mirror the authors’ last will, we are sometimes ready to 
adapt the texts to modern practice for the sake of clarity 
(punctuation, in particular, consistently follows modern rules): 
one could call this model a ‘critical Lesefassung’. 

Furthermore, a certain degree of autonomy in this respect 
has been given to the editors of single sections: some of them 
have investigated the matter more deeply than others (see, e.g., 


the careful analysis of capitalisation in Johan Paulinus’ Finlandia), 
some of them have been more generous and systematic than 
others in registering orthographic peculiarities in the apparatus 
criticus. 


3.4 Presentation 


Texts are arranged by sections roughly corresponding to 
modern countries or geographical areas; in the case where this 
is particularly problematic (e.g., Balkans, Poland and Lithuania) 
the introductions explain the historical evolution of the 
respective cultural and political space; the Nordic Countries are 
grouped in one chapter, which however deals separately with 
every single country of that area. 

Sections are ordered chronologically according to the date 
of their first text. We are well aware that it has not always been 
possible to identify with certainty or to reproduce in our 
selections the earliest example of Greek poetry from every 
single country or region, and we admit that several texts are 
hard to date and that the difference of one or two years may be 
deemed irrelevant: we are nonetheless confident that this 
criterion, for all its roughness, helps to give a realistic picture of 
the gradual spreading of the phenomenon of Greek versification 
throughout Europe. 

Each section has a similar structure: a short introduction 
summarises the development of Greek studies and writing in 
the relevant country or area, and ends with a General 
Bibliography. Titles included in the general bibliography will be 
quoted by short title within the whole section. After the 
introduction, texts are ordered chronologically, with the only 
limitation that texts by the same author are presented 
consecutively (preceded by Roman numerals: I, II, etc.). For 
every piece the following elements appear: 


author (when known) with dates of birth and death 


title (when known or extant: when lacking a Latin title is 
given in angular brackets < >) followed by the date of 
writing in square brackets [ ] (when known: in most 
cases, the date of the editio princeps is given, or else the 
more or less exact date of the manuscript source) 


the critical edition of the Greek text 


the sources (manuscripts or prints) on which the edition 
is based (Textus) 


the critical apparatus (Crit.): lemmata from different 
lines are separated by | |, lemmata within the same line 
are separated by | 


the apparatus fontium et comparandorum (Sim.), 
gathering /oci similes, possible literary sources, parallel or 
peculiar forms; classical authors are here quoted 
according to the Oxford Classical Dictionary (OCD) 


an English translation, mostly in prose or in non-poetic 
lines 


a short paragraph on Metre and a usually longer section 
of Notes referring to some features of the poem, though 
by no means aiming at a full commentary 


a short Biography of the author, mostly compiled from 
published dictionaries or historical essays 


a Bibliography gathering the most easily available 
sources on the author and — where available — on his 
poetic output in Greek. 


A point of debate might sometimes be the assignment of 
authors to certain regional sections. In most cases the essential 
criteria were either the place of birth (e.g., Casaubon in > 


Switzerland, Erasmus in > Low Countries, Bessarion, Laskaris, 
Moschos, Mousouros, Allacci in > Greece) or the centre of 
activity (e.g., Graefe in > Russia, Mylius in > Poland and 
Lithuania, Reusner in > Germany). 


4 History of Scholarship 


The exploration of Humanist Greek or Neualtgriechisch is a very 
young field of studies,4 which ‘overlaps with many different 
established disciplines’ (Pall/Volt 2018, 9): Classical (Greek) 
Philology, Byzantine Studies, Modern Greek Studies, Neo-Latin 
Studies, Renaissance Studies, Classical Reception Studies, 
Codicology, (Greek) Palaeography. The very denomination of the 
subject is controversial: ‘Humanist Greek’ or ‘Renaissance 
Greek’ (stressing the peak in the Renaissance), Neualtgriechisch 
(stressing persistence from the Renaissance to the present in 
parallel to Neo-Latin), ‘Neo-Greek’ (R. Hunter), ‘Neo-Hellenic’ 
(Ermolaeva), Hellenistik (R. Glei).5 

As a matter of fact, the first attempts to collect this kind of 
texts and biographic information on their authors go back to the 
late 17th and 18th century. Whereas Lorenzo Crasso in his 1678 
volume Istoria de’poeti greci e di que’cheh Greca lingua han 
poetato put ancient and ‘modern’ poets in the same box, 
Georgius Lizelius in his 1730 Historia poetarum Graecorum 
Germaniae was the first to focus exclusively on ‘modern’ poets, 
and moreover on poets from one specific region; in later 
decades Erik Michael Fant and Matthias Floderus will do the 
same for Sweden (cf. Akujarvi 2020, 63f.). These attempts to 
single out the literary and cultural phenomenon, however, did 
not generate a new branch of research suo jure, but were often 
silently collapsed in the great national biographical dictionaries 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The history of anthologies has an equally slow start: 
collections of texts, mostly contemporary ones in combination 
with Neo-Latin poems, appear since the 18th century (e.g. 
Freyer’s 1715 Fasciculus poematum Graecorum, Olivet's 1743 


Recentiores poetae Latini et Graeci selecti quinque, Floderus’ 1785- 
1789 De poetis in Svio-Gothia Graecis, and Mitscherlich’s 1793 
Eclogae recentiorum carminum Latinorum) and particularly in the 
19th century (of special interest is an attempt of a larger 
collection by the Braunschweig physician Karl Friedrich Arend 
Scheller, cf. Pall 2020b; then we often find collections of Greek 
translations). However, the scientific vogue of 19th-century 
German gymnasia brought about the first critical editions of 
some Renaissance Greek poets. A culmination and a milestone 
for studies in Humanist Greek, Emile Legrand started his 
gigantic Bibliographie hellénique in 1885. 

A true surge in the study of ‘Humanist Greek’ (an expression 
first attested in a book title with Roberto Weiss’s posthumous 
collected papers, published in 1977) took place in post-WWII 
Italian philology, when new critical editions of Italian and Greek 
poets were produced (Filelfo, Gaurico, Poliziano, Laskaris, 
Moschos, Allacci, Pascoli) — this trend continues to the present 
day. After important contributions by Dieter Harlfinger (1989) 
and Walther Ludwig (1998), the last decades of the 20th century 
witnessed an increasing number of critical editions in other 
European countries as well: special attention has been devoted 
to Humanist Greek over the last 20 years in Scandinavia, the 
Baltic area and Eastern Europe; the abundant German poetic 
output has equally been made the object of deep study (from 
Rhein’s 1987 dissertation onwards). In recent years, the 
perspective has been broadened in a number of ways: regional 
surveys, studies in the field of intellectual history, and large 
scientific conferences on Humanist Greek (Tartu 2014, 
Wuppertal 2015, Helsinki 2018).® 

Much remains to be done, above all in terms of proper 
critical editions of poetic texts in ancient Greek: the investigation 
of single genres and of transnational erudite networks, the 
historical contextualisation of this cultural phenomenon, the 
detection of reception clusters (e.g., Nonnus of Panopolis, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, the gnomic poets, the Greek 
epigrammatists, the Hellenistic poets). We conceive this 
anthology chiefly as a first tool that may help other scholars to 


take into consideration areas and personalities they are not 
familiar with, and to follow the threads of interregional 
developments and connections in various moments of Europe’s 
intellectual history. 

Schdningen/Venice, December 2020 
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Fig. 1: Mesolonghi (Aetolia-Acarnania), Garden of Heroes: statue 
of Lord Byron with the Greek verse inscription by Demetrios 
Semitelos (see below, p. 77f.). Photo: Filippomaria Pontani. 


The Eastern Roman Empire was the only place in Europe 
where the tradition of poetry in ancient Greek language and 


metre was not entirely disrupted during the Middle Ages. Due to 
the loss of many texts in the manuscript tradition, to the 
selections of the Byzantine school curricula, and to the rapid 
decline in metrical competence, this continuity affected above all 
iambic and dactylic verse: after Romanos the Melodist (6th 
century), no author could present himself as a legitimate heir of 
Pindar (the only lyric author to be consistently, if partially, 
transmitted and read throughout the Middle Ages), and the very 
knowledge of lyric metre was confined to a restricted number of 
scholars, from Isaac Tzetzes in the 12th century to Demetrios 
Triklinios in the 14th. On the other hand, the ‘easier’ dactylic 
rhythms (chiefly the hexameter and, to a lesser extent, the 
elegiac couplet) continued to be practised, if occasionally, by 
poets and scholar-poets from John Geometres (10th century) to 
Theodore Prodromos and John Tzetzes (12th century) down to 
Maximos Planoudes (late 13th century). Irregularities and 
mistakes of various kinds affect the prosody and, above all, the 
metrical structure of these lines, but a number of epigrams, 
odes, and even idylls or short epics show that some awareness 
of hexametrical poetry was constantly kept alive in Byzantium, 
even in times when liturgical poetry and versification in the 
‘vulgar’ language followed entirely different paths. An even 
deeper transformation affected the old iambic trimeter, which 
changed into a similar line based on different (and stricter) 
metrical and prosodic principles, the Byzantine dodecasyllable: 
this verse was not used in dramatic poetry (theatre had almost 
no place in Byzantium), but it soon earned pride of place as the 
most popular rhythm for poésies doccasion, inscriptions, and 
short epigrams of all kinds. It should be recalled that in the 
transmission of Greek classical verse into a new Christian 
context, a key role was played by the heritage of late antique 
poetry, from Synesios’ Anacreontic hymns to Nonnos of 
Panopolis’ evangelic paraphrase; in particular, the immense 
output in hexameters and trimeters by Gregory of Nazianzus 
(4th century) represented a major source of inspiration for 
Byzantine poets throughout the centuries. 

Against this background, the fall of Constantinople to the 


Ottomans in 1453, the ensuing decline of cultural centres such 
as Thessalonica, Mystras, and Trebizond, and the massive 
emigration of Byzantine scholars to Italy, led to a radical change: 
the contact and cross-fertilisation with Italian humanism 
produced not only the first instances of Greek poetry on 
European soil since antiquity (the cases of Filelfo, Poliziano, and 
others: > Italy), but also a major shift in the process of poetic 
emulation on the part of the Byzantines themselves, who were 
esteemed and recruited in the West chiefly on the basis of their 
familiarity with classical literature. 

A good case in point is Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472), both 
a churchman and a humanist: the owner of a vast library of 
Greek classics, he practised versification in dodecasyllables, but 
also resorted to elegiac couplets in ancient garb when devising 
epitaphs for himself or for his colleagues and friends. The 
tribute paid by Bessarion to his master Georgios Gemistos 
Pletho — a Platonic philosopher who was later condemned for 
heresy by the Eastern Church, and whose teachings indirectly 
influenced the Platonic and Neoplatonic revival in 15th-century 
Italy - embodies a departure from the purely Byzantine tradition 
through the adoption of new, mostly pagan models and 
conventions. It is not by chance that one of the longest book- 
epigrams of this age was composed precisely in praise of 
Bessarion’s treatise in defence of Plato: its author, Andronikos 
Kallistos (11475/1484), is a typical case of an intellectual who 
was active in various Italian cities as a teacher of Greek, as a 
prolific scribe (inter alios for Bessarion himself), and as a 
philosopher and a poet. 

In his capacity as a teacher in Florence, Kallistos might be 
held responsible for introducing Angelo Poliziano to the riches 
of the Greek Anthology, a text that had remained rather marginal 
to Byzantine education but enjoyed great success in the Western 
Renaissance. Because Greek verse (with the notable exception 
of Demetrios Moschos’ epyllion on Helen and Alexander) 
remained almost entirely confined to epigrammatic poetry, the 
pieces of the Greek Anthology (then known in its Planudean 
facies) provided inspiration for a number of encomia, 


Buchepigramme or the like, from Theodore Gazes, Konstantinos 
Laskaris and Demetrios Chalkondyles, down to John 
Argyropoulos and the Cretan Demetrios Doukas (ca. 1480- 
1527). In this frame, we can well appreciate the significance of 
the editio princeps of the Greek Anthology prepared in Florence in 
1494 by Ianos Laskaris (1445-1535), an outstanding philologist, 
book-hunter and diplomat, and perhaps the most talented 
(certainly the most difficult) Greek poet of his time. Laskaris’ 
witty and allusive epigrams, first published in an autonomous 
sylloge in 1527, were sometimes so erudite and ‘Alexandrian’ as 
to become obscure: while often conceived for scholarly topics or 
books, they sometimes addressed the celebrities the author had 
met in his incredibly active and adventurous public life, from his 
rival Poliziano to the painter Michelangelo, from Spanish dukes 
to the king of France (Laskaris’ 1494 Sapphic ode for Charles 
VII, not included in the sylloge, was a tour de force with a heavy 
political message). 

The only poet who could rise to the level of Laskaris in this 
field (apart from Poliziano, his competitor in erudition but also 
in the bid for the heart of Alessandra Scala), was his Cretan pupil 
and protégé Markos Mousouros (1470-1517), the smartest 
connoisseur of Greek poetic diction and the most precious 
collaborator of Aldo Manuzio in the correction and edition of 
classical texts (> Italy). Mousouros' versification spans from 
epigrams directed to his Venetian pupils down to hexametrical 
paraphrases of Christian prayers (the Creed and the Ave Maria), 
from a series of conventional book-epigrams to the long and 
ambitious Ode to Plato (1513), his masterpiece and the most 
overt plea to Pope Leo X and to the Western leaders for a 
Crusade against the Turks. 

Thanks to their studia, to their printing houses, and to the 
large number of noblemen who were interested in learning 
Greek, Florence and Venice played a decisive role in the early 
phase of Greco-Italian humanism. So did Rome at a slightly later 
stage: the Ginnasio Greco created by pope Leo X on the 
Quirinale hill in 1514-1515 was entrusted to Laskaris, who hired 
Mousouros as a professor in 1516; after Mousouros’ death, one 


of the collaborators was the Cretan Arsenios Apostolis (ca. 
1465-1535), a prolific scribe but also a judicious scholar and 
editor of classical texts, and the author of witty epigrams and 
elegies addressed to his readers or to his patrons, such as Pope 
Paul III. Even if the Ginnasio Greco, with its innovative press, had 
a very short life, it sowed a seed that was fundamental for at 
least two reasons: it propagated the image of Rome as a sort of 
‘new Athens’, a cultural and religious spearhead in an imaginary 
anti-Ottoman front of all Christian nations; and it inaugurated 
the idea that in the age of the Greek diaspora it was Catholic 
Rome that could equip a number of young intellectuals coming 
from Greece or Asia Minor with the necessary degree of 
education (among the pupils of Leo’s first Gymnasium were 
good epigrammatists such as Matthaios Devaris, who worked 
for a long time at the Vatican library, and Christophoros 
Kondoleon). 

Until the mid-16th century the political plight of the Greek 
nation, and the need for a new Crusade that might free both 
Greece and Constantinople from the Turkish yoke, represented 
a fixed idea for the most ambitious émigrés in Italy: the lament 
of the Corfiot Antonios Eparchos (1491-1571) stands precisely 
in this tradition, and was designed — much like Kallistos’ monody 
or Mousouros’ ode in previous decades - to stir the sympathy 
and the interest of an European intellighentsija that had long 
begun to view Greece through the lens of Homer, Pericles and 
the Acropolis. 

However, the situation in Italy after the Counter- 
reformation, and the steady decline of the interest of Italian 
elites in Greek language and culture, changed this state of 
affairs profoundly. On the one hand, some cities continued to 
attract young Greeks in search of instruction: this was the case 
of Padua and Venice, the former through its university, where 
generations of Greeks were trained in medicine, philosophy and 
law, and through the famous Colleges of J. Paleocappa and then 
of Ioannes Kottounios; in Venice, many Greek printing houses 
remained active for centuries, and so did the Greek community 
of St George (most relevant is the foundation of the Greek 


School of Gabriel Severos in 1593, and then of the Flanginian 
College in 1665). This cultural environment fostered inter alia the 
production of several good Hellenic epigrams: leaving aside the 
Ionian islands (which were the home to many intellectuals and 
poets in the 16th century, from Alexandros and Leonardos 
Phortios to Ioannes Demisiani), we find Cretans such as the 
priest and teacher Zacharias Skordylis (tafter 1572), the 
Calvinist philologist and commentator Phrangiskos Portos 
(Francesco Porto), and the theologian Maximos Margounios 
(1549-1602). Crete and the Ionian islands were under Venetian 
rule, whereas Chios (the home to other important scholars such 
as Hermodoros Lestarchos and Ioannes Mindonios) belonged to 
the Genoese: the Chiots Michael Sophianos and later Georgios 
Koressios (ca. 1570-1660) were both active as Greek poets, the 
former within the Paduan circle of Gian Vincenzo Pinelli, the 
latter moving from Padua to Tuscany, where he penned a 
remarkable (if formally poor) elegiac poem on football. 

Aside from isolated cases of migration to Italy such as that 
of the ‘Neapolitan’ painter Belisario Corenzio (1558—after 
1646), after the new opening of the Collegio Greco di S. Atanasio 
in 1576 it was again Catholic Rome that became the first port of 
refuge of the Greek elite, both for Italians of Greek descent such 
as Francesco Arcudi or Gregorio Porzio (> Italy), and for Greeks 
by birth such as (to mention but a couple of those who practised 
the Hellenizing Muse) the Macedonian Ioannes Kottounios, the 
Cretan Ioannes Matthaios Karyophylles (ca. 1566-1633), the 
Chiot Leone Allacci (1588-1669), the Naxian Phrangiskos 
Kokkos, the Cypriot Ioannes Kigalas, and the Athenians 
Theophilos Korydalleus (later a philosopher and a controversial 
theologian in Constantinople) and Leonardos Philaras (ca. 
1595-1673). The Collegio Greco, taken over by the Jesuits in 
1591, became the institution where so many bishops, deacons, 
and intellectuals were educated during their youth, some of 
them indeed remaining to teach and study in house for a longer 
time. The quality of the Greek verse produced by the pupils of 
this institution attests to a special appreciation of verse in 
classical garb even beyond the conventional status of poésies 


doccasion or book-epigrams, and to a conversation with Greek 
models that went well beyond curricular instruction and might 
also have benefited from the revival of Greek poetry under the 
papacy of Urbanus VIII (> Italy). 

This is true especially for three outstanding poets: Leone 
Allacci, an extremely prolific writer and perhaps the most 
remarkable researcher of the Vatican library in the 17th century, 
wrote with his iambic Hellas a memorable encomium of old 
Greek greatness, designed to impress the international élite, 
especially the French crown. Ioannes Kottounios, who taught 
rhetoric and philosophy in Bologna and Padua, dedicated an 
entire essay to Louis XIV on the art of epigram, which he himself 
practised in two rare books of ‘EAAnVLKa étttypaupata published 
in Padua in 1653. Finally, Philaras, who lived for a long time as a 
diplomat in Paris and London, promoting in all quarters the 
cause of the liberation of Greece, tested his poetic vein in along 
Pindaric ode for the Virgin Mary, thus reviving a metrical form 
that had long been neglected in Greek quarters. 

The present overview, by considering Italy as a sort of 
‘second home’ to the Greek nation, does not take into account 
some later developments of the diaspora of Greek intellectuals 
between the late 17th and the early 19th century: we leave the 
sections on the Balkans and Russia, in particular, to document 
the importance of the Greek émigrés (especially, though not 
exclusively, belonging to the hierarchy of the Orthodox church) 
in the transmission and defence of Greek wisdom (including the 
study of classical language and literature) in the Danubian 
Principates, at the court of the Tsars, and even in such remote 
areas as Albania. Limiting our scope to the Greco-Italian context, 
we can state that since the late 17th century, as the dynamism 
of the Collegio Greco diminished and Venice (as the pole of 
attraction for intellectuals from the Ionian islands) remained the 
most important centre in Europe for the printing of Greek, the 
amount and the quality of published Greek verse diminished 
steadily: epigrams were indeed sometimes prefixed to liturgical, 
theological, or erudite works (one can recall exempli gratia the 
names of the Cretans Antonios Strategos, Liberios Kolettis and 


Alexios Spanos, of the Athenian Georgios Patousas (1687- 
1761), of Nikolaos Bouboulios, and others), but they were mostly 
unsatisfying from the point of view of classical metre, language, 
and artistic value. 

This development went hand in hand with the progressive 
affirmation of ‘vulgar’ Greek (however defined) as the new 
language of the nation, and thus as the right vehicle for a new, 
proud literary and poetic expression — an ideological and 
cultural evolution that especially involved intellectuals from the 
Ionian islands since the second half of the 18th century. At the 
end of this story, once Greece recovered its independence 
(1827-1832) and modern Greek literature started a radically new 
parcours, epigrams in the ancient Greek fashion became erudite 
rarities and virtuoso pieces of purely archaeological interest. 
Some items of this output proved witty (the clever epigrams of 
Philippos Ioannou on modern inventions), others particularly 
touching (the epigram for the monument to Lord Byron at 
Mesolonghi written by the philologist Demetrios Semitelos); 
yet others, especially in the learned circles of 20th-century 
professors, remained within the conventions of academic 
communication (see here the examples of Antonios 
Keramopoulos and Stylianos Alexiou). 


Basilios Bessarion (1403-1472) 


I. Ertiypappa eic tov copov Fewpytov tov 
Tepvotov [1452] 


NoAAous HEV PUoEV BEoELSEac avepac EAAGG 


TIPOUXOVTAGs Coin, TH TE SAN ApEth. 


aAAd Feptotoc, 6oov PaeOwv Gotpwy UTtEpioxEet, 


TOOOV THV GAAWV AUPOTEPOV KPATEEL. 


Textus: Venezia, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, ms. Marc. gr. 
333, f. 8r, manu ipsius auctoris (unde Mohler, Ludwig (1942), 
Kardinal Bessarion III, Paderborn, 469) 

Crit.: tit. proprie ad prius epigramma (f. 7v) spectat, ad hoc 
toU avtod sic tov avutov Etepov Emiypauna adscr. auctor || 4 
toooov debuit 

Sim.: 1 BeoELbeac avepac] cf. Anth. Pal. 8.1.1 || 2 coin... 
apeth] de iunctura cf. e.g. Thgn. 1.1074 al. | 6Aq apeti] cf. 
Aristot. Eth. Eud. 1219ab etc. | | 2-4 de hyperbola et excessu 
sapientiae cf. Anth. Pal. 7.125 


Epigram on the wise Georgios Gemistos 


Greece gave birth to many godlike men 
excellent in wisdom and in general virtue. 
But as much as Phaethon is superior to the stars, Gemistos 


wins over the others in both fields. 
II. <Sui ipsius epitaphium> [1466] 


Todt Ett Bnooapiwv CHv Gvuca oWHATL Of\pa: 


Tivetua S€ pevEettat pd Oedv aBdvatov. 


Textus: Romae in monumento sepulchrali cardinalis Bessarionis 
litteris maiusculis inscriptum in ecclesia Sanctorum XII 
Apostolorum, sub verbis Bessario episcopus Thusculanus Sanctae 
Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalis Patriarcha Constantinopolitanus 
nobili Graecia ortus oriundusque sibi vivens posuit anno salutis 
MCCCCLXVI (hinc Mohler, Ludwig (1923), Kardinal Bessarion I, 


Paderborn, 323; lapidis imaginem praebet Fiaccadori 1994, 235) 
Sim.: 1 oWyatt ofjpa] cf. Plat. Gorg. 493a3 al. || 2 cf. Anth. 
Pal. 10.88.3-4 


<Epitaph for himself> 


I, Bessarion made this grave for my body while I was still 
alive: 


my spirit will fly to the immortal God. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note the harsh hiatus in I.2 and the 
prosodic mistake in I.4). 

Notes: Bessarion was a prolific writer of theological and 
philosophical works, but he did not produce many poems 
(beside the epitaphs for Gemistos Pletho, one can recall the long 
encomium in dodecasyllables for Empress Theodora, for whose 
death he also penned some shorter epigrams). The hommage 
paid to his master Pletho (not an uncontroversial intellectual in 
his own time) takes the shape of a hyperbolic praise along the 
lines of an ancient epigram in praise of Epicharmus: it was 
added, along with other short texts, in the blank space of ff. 7-8 
of ms. Marc. gr. 333, probably in the very days after Pletho’s 
passing. The more sober funerary inscription devised by 
Bessarion for his own grave in the Church of Santi Apostoli in 
Rome (where it was later replaced by a different monument, and 
moved to the cloister where it is still to be seen today) insists on 
an obvious Platonic reminiscence (the pun o@pa — ofjya), 
coupled with the allusion to an epigram by Palladas, also 
insisting on the Platonic idea of the liberation of the soul from 
corporal bonds. 

Biography: A protégé of Archbishop Dositheos of Trebizond, 
Basilios Bessarion (Trebizond 1403 - Ravenna 1472) was 
educated as a lay pupil in a monastery at Constantinople. At the 
age of twenty, he took monastic orders, and studied under the 
humanist Francesco Filelfo (+ Italy), then in Byzantium, and 
possibly under Markos Eugenikos. A pivotal experience for him 


was his stay at Mystras in the Peloponnese, where he joined the 
school of the renowned Neo-platonist Georgios Gemistos 
Pletho: there he also became acquainted with the imperial 
family of the Palaiologoi, recommending them social reforms 
and a closer dialogue with the Western Church. His advice was 
not acted on, but it was appreciated, and he was created bishop 
of Nicaea and became one of the main negotiators of the 
Byzantine delegation at the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1428- 
1449). Although Bessarion’s main concern was to secure military 
support for the struggling Empire, he was able to seek 
compromise on the finer points of theological debates: this 
earned him popularity in the humanistic circles of Florence, a 
cardinalship from the catholic Pope, and, in due course, fierce 
disapproval in Byzantium. After a short time spent ina 
monastery (where he delved into patristic and ancient sources 
in order to provide arguments for the Ferrara bid for unity), he 
again found refuge in Italy, where he became the abbot of the 
Basilian monastery of Grottaferrata near Rome. He then 
followed the Pope to Rome, where he established his residence: 
his house became a centre for humanists, and he championed 
many Greek scholars; he had a huge library (which he later 
donated to the Republic of Venice), he commissioned 
translations and copies of many books, and generously financed 
the studies of Greek pupils. Ten years after the Fall of 
Constantinople, Bessarion became the Latin Patriarch of the 
City: in this capacity, he tried for several years to persuade the 
European rulers to organise a crusade in order to regain 
Constantinople, though in vain. 

Bibliography: Lamers, Han (2015), Greece Reinvented, 
Leiden/Boston (esp. 115 for epigram II); Bianca, Concetta (1999), 
Da Bisanzio a Roma, Roma; Fiaccadori 1994, esp. 239 (E. Mioni) 
and 409f. (P. Eleuteri); Labowsky, Lotte (1979), Bessarions Library 
and the Biblioteca Marciana, Roma; Pontani, Filippo Maria (1968) 
“Epicedi inediti del Bessarione”, in: Rivista di studi bizantini e 
neoellenici 5, 105-121; Mohler, Ludwig (1923-1942), Kardinal 
Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist, und Staatsmann, I-III, 
Paderborn. 


Andronikos Kallistos (t 1475/1484) 


AvSpovikou BuCavtiou eniypappa ev EFayetpw 
Eic TO Bnooapiwvos KapSivdAEwes kai TlatpLapxoU 
KWVOTAVTLVOUTIOAEWGS UTTEp NAatwvosc BuBAiov 
[1458/59] 


(excerptum, w. 35-48) 


35 AAAG ou xaipe, NAdtwv, Tpdpov avyHv Bnooapiwva 
Siov: 6 Sf Tot aiév detked AOLyOv AUUVEL, 

Oc Kal ThVSE TETEUXE KAANV SEATOV, HEYA Epyov 

nd5é TEAS Gowing UVnUNiov EdcOLEVOLOLV. 

AAA, W Bnooapiwv ydkap, ovAE te Kai pEya yalipe, 

40 osio &'dei patic GuBpotoc oUpavov evupUv ikavol, 
oUvEeKa Oo UWLWESWV CEG GpOltoc aiBEpt valwy 

OABLov oOic SwpPotot ET Avepwrtotow EONKE, 

TLAVTOLNV ApEtnv NSE KAEOG EGBAOV OTIdooac: 

QUTOp EyW GEO KA HETETIELTA UVNOOLAL aiév 

45 ony ooyginv Saud kAEiwy Gol HET’ AVOPWTIOLOLV 

ony Tayavompoouvny, ony HELALXiNv TE, 

ALOGOHEVOG KpatEepov O€odv, GuUBpotov dpxov OAUUTIOU, 
Opa Tol Ec TOAEGG AUKGBavtas yApac oan 


OABLov, Akpov awteBvtt cowins ayvov GvGoc. 


Textus: Venezia, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, ms. Marc. gr. 
198, ff. 1v-2r (manu ipsius auctoris); Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, mss. Laur. 31.24, ff. 145r-146r (manu Georgii 
Hermonymi) et Laur. 31.21, ff. 129r-30r (manu Alexii Celadeni); e 
Laurentianis ed. Legrand, Emile (1892), Cent-dix lettres grecques 
de Francois Filelfe, Paris, 220-221 

Crit.: 36 0 Laur. 31.21 | | 46 petAtyetny Laur. 31.24 | | 47 
8upov a.c. Laur. 31.24 

Sim.: 36 detkea Aotyov auUvet] cf. I/. 1.341, 398, 456 al. | | 38 
UVNnuntov E€ooouEvotow] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.197.6 || 39 oUAE TE kai 
uEya xatpe] cf. Od. 24.402 | | 40 oUpavov evpvv ikavot] cf. Od. 
8.74; 19.108 | | 41 UWtuedwv OeEdc] cf. Anth. Pal. 8.5.1 | Oedc 
dp@ttoc aidept vaiwv] cf. Orac. Sib. 5.298 al. | | 42 6ABLov...pEt’ 
avOpwrtototv] cf. e.g. Od. 17.419-420 | | 43 mavtoiny ap_etry] cf. 
II. 15.642; 22.268; Od. 13.45-46 | KAEoc EoBAOv OTtdooac] cf. 
Orph. Arg. 3 | | 44 autap — pvnoopat] sim. Hymn. Hom. Cer. 495, 
Ap. 546 etc. | | 46 onv t'ayavop~poouvny] cf. Il. 24.772; Od. 11.203 
| | 47 apxov OAvuTIOU] cf. Nonn. Dion. 7.119 | | 48 yfipac omaZn] 
cf. I/. 4.321; 8.103 | | 49 cf. Pind. Isthm. 7.18 (copiac dkpov 
GWtov) 


Epigram in hexameters by Andronikos Kallistos on 
the book In defence of Plato written by Cardinal 
Bessarion, patriarch of Constantinople 


(excerpt, Il. 35-48) 
[35] Hail, o Plato, you who can boast as your first defender 
the divine 
Bessarion. He averts from you shameful ruin, 
he who has produced this nice book, a big work 
and a memento of your wisdom for future generations. 


O merry Bessarion, health and joy be with thee, 


[40] and may your eternal glory reach the broad sky, 


because the immortal God, ruling on high and dwelling in 
the sky 


through his gifts made you fortunate amongst men, 
providing you with every virtue and good fame: 

and I shall remember you even in the future, 

[45] celebrating frequently amongst all men your wisdom, 
your gentleness and your kindness, 


when invoking the powerful God, immortal head of the 
Olymp, 


that he may yield you a happy old age for many years, 


while you cull the choicest, purest flower of wisdom. 


Metre: Hexameters; the prosody is good (irrational lengthening 
of the last syllable of dwteGvtt in |. 48; note also the correptio 
Attica in ayvov, not operating in other lines), the metre is at 
times problematic (Il. 39, 40, 45, and 47 are bipartite, and I. 46 is 
conspicuously defective of one dactylic foot). 

Notes: These are the last lines of a long epigram, concluded 
in the Laurentian manuscripts by an invocation EUtUxEt 
Uouonyeta (‘Fare well, leader of the Muses’): it is preserved at 
the beginning of Kallistos’ own manuscript of Bessarion’s In 
calumniatorem Platonis (Marc. gr. 198), and by the hand of other 
scribes in manuscripts of Hesiod and Euripides. It contains a 
rather conventional praise of Bessarion’s wisdom and his 
passion for Plato, particularly of his work In calumniatorem 
Platonis (started in Greek in 1458-59, first printed in Latin in 
1469): this treatise was a defence of Christian Platonism (in its 
Neoplatonic form, as well as in its possible harmony with 
Aristotelian teachings) against the doctrines of George of 
Trebizond (the alleged ca/umniator, in his Comparatio 


philosophorum Platonis et Aristotelis of 1458), which favoured 
Aristotelian orthodoxy while describing the dangers of Plato and 
his alleged ‘followers’ (from Epicurus to Muhammad to Pletho 
himself). In 1462 Kallistos himself intervened in the polemic with 
a defence of Theodore Gaza against Michael Apostolis (the 
father of Arsenios, see below). Kallistos’ re-use of hemistichs 
and poetic terms shows his deep familiarity with hexametric 
(particularly cletic hymns) and epigrammatic poetry — this is in 
keeping with his activity as a copyist, and with his role as a 
teacher of Angelo Poliziano (> Italy), who borrowed precisely 
from this ode some juncturae of his early Greek epigrams. 

Biography: Andronikos Kallistos (Constantinople, early 15th 
c. - London, 1475/1484) is a Byzantine scholar first attested in 
Italy in 1441. He lived and taught in Padua, Bologna, Rome, and 
Florence. He was in touch with many humanists such as 
Bessarion, Demetrios Chalkondyles, and others; in 1475 for 
unknown reasons he left for London, where he died in poverty 
before 1484. His teaching in Florence was particularly original 
and productive, as it involved authors hitherto almost unknown 
to Italian Hellenists, such as Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius. His 
unceasing activity as a copyist (and one capable of making many 
conjectures inter scribendum) earns him pride of place in the 
transmission to the West of the achievements of the Byzantine 
scholarship, particularly on scenic texts. Kallistos was not a 
prolific poet: he translated a Latin epigram of Poliziano, and 
wrote one epigram for Homer and one for the death of 
Bessarion. 

Bibliography: Cammelli, Giuseppe (1942), I dotti bizantini e le 
origini dell umanesimo: Andronico Callisto, Firenze; Perosa, 
Alessandro (1953), “Inediti di Andronico Callisto”, in: 
Rinascimento 4, 3-15 (Id., Studi di filologia umanistica III, Roma 
2000, 89-102); Bigi, Emilio (1961), “Callisto, Andronico”, in: DBI 3, 
163; Fiaccadori 1994, 462; Speranzi, David (2011), “II ritratto 
dell’'anonimo”, in: Nunzio Bianchi (ed.), La tradizione dei testi 
greci in Italia meridionale, Bari, 113-124: 116; Orlandi, Luigi 
(2014), “Andronico Callisto e l’'epigramma per la tomba di Mida”, 
in: Medioevo greco 14, 163-175; del Soldato, Eva (ed.) (2014), 


Basilio Bessarione. Contro il calunniatore di Platone, Roma; 
Chinellato, Martha (2018), “L’'Odissea secondo Andronico 
Callisto”, in: Medioevo greco 18, 82-109. 


Demetrios Moschos (ca. 1450-post 1519?) 
To kaO“EAEvnv Kai AAEEavSpov [ante 1493] 


(excerptum, w. 357-374) 


Thv 5 EAEvN HETEELTIEV AyaGouEVN BaolAELav: 
“8U'EkaBn, Nptauou kKAewwn Sduap, dv te Beov We 
Sf\WOs Grtac tlovol KpatLotevovta BELLOTAG, 

360 Untv HEV TlapexoLev OAUUTILOL OABLA TIavta 
OOOOL VaLETAOLtE BEOSUNTOV TIOALY AyQic: 

WG 5 Of BULOG GvwyEV EOV yEvoc EfEp_Esivety, 
avtixa viv tad Travta SaroEat We ETEOLKE. 
O€oTLOG, Oc AAKOVEGOLY aTIOTIPOOL EUBAOIAEUE, 
365 yeivato €k Aavaoio Buyatpoc KaAAEi TIOWTAG 
Anéav kai KAutiny te MeAimrtnv 8’ivepoecoay, 
ov Aavadv Tipdyovov tratpoc o€8ev iouev Edvta: 
tod yap Aynvwp nev adeAweds, dc GEO TATPOG 
EOKE Tlatnp: aTtdaveuGe SE eioeat THv TIEPL AUTH. 
370 Andav Tuvddpeos TEplKaAAEa Of KEV GKOLTLV: 
Andn & abte petite TatpNG Emi TRADE’ EovoNG: 


WG EYW EK YEVEOG GEBEV OUK GAAOTPLOG EiUL 


00S’ autod Nptdyoto, értei Kai AapSavoc nev 


éxyovoc €k Aavaoio BuyatpWv aia AeAoyxwe.” 


Textus: Roma, Biblioteca Angelica, ms. C.4.13, ff. 53-62 et 71-74 
(manu ipsius auctoris); Anuntptou Mooxou tot Adkwvoc To kad’ 
EAEvnv Kai AAgéavdpov/ Demetri Moschi Laconis hoc ad Helenam 
et Alexandrum Pontico Virunio interprete, Rhegii Lingobardiae: 
presbyter Dionysius impressit, s.d. [sed 1501]; ed. crit. confecit 
Meschini, Anna (1976), Demetrio Mosco. La storia di Elena e 
Alessandro, Padova. 

Sim.: 357 ayaZouEvn] de verbo cf. Od. 10.249; Pind. Isthm. 
11.6 | | 358 Nptduou...6auap] cf. Eur. Hec. 493 | Gedv We...tlouot] 
sim. II. 9.155 et spec. 302-303 | | 360 sim. Od. 8.413 (Geol SE ToL 
OABLa Soiev) | | 361 dooot vatetdotte] sim. Musae. Hero et L. 45 
| BEdSuntov ToAtv] Eur. Andr. 1263 | | 362 yeévoc é€epecivetv] cf. 
Od. 19.116 | | 363 Sanoeat] cf. Od. 3.187 | we emtéotke] cf. Od. 
24.481 | | 364 €uBaoiAeue_] cf. Od. 15.413 | | 364-366 de historia 
cf. Malal. 4.12; Jo. Antioch. fr. 37 Rob.; Cedr. 1.212.4; vide Dict. 
bell. Troi. 1.9 | | 367-368 et 373-374 de historia cf. Malal. 5.4; Jo. 
Antioch. fr. 40.43-48 Rob.; Cedr. 1.218.7 | | 369 eioeat...auti] cf. 
Od. 24.506 | | 370 @f\Kkev dkotttv] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 3.568 al. | | 
371 cf. I/. 1.30 al. (tnAGOLt TIateNs) | | 374 aia AEAoyxwe] cf. 
Orph. Arg. 81; Luc. Alex. 11.10 


The story of Helen and Alexander 


(excerpt, Il. 357-374) 


And Helen replied to the queen, with the utmost respect: 


‘O divine Hecuba, illustrious wife of Priam, whom all the 
people 


venerate like a god, mightiest in justice, 


[360] may the Olympian gods yield every prosperity to all 
of you 


who dwell in and nearby the god-built city: 

since your spirit induces you to ask me about my family, 
you will know all this immediately, as it is appropriate. 
Thestios, who reigned far away on the Laconians, 


[365] generated from a daughter of Danaos three very 
beautiful girls, 


Leda, Klytia and lovely Melippe; 

we know that this Danaos is the ancestor of your father, 
for his brother was Agenor, who was the father 

of your father: I’m sure you know about all this yourself. 
[370] Tyndareos married the beautiful Leda: 

and Leda generated me in my so distant fatherland: 
thus I am not foreign to your stock 

nor to that of Priamos himself, for even Dardanos 


descended from Danaos’ daughters by kin of blood.’ 


Metre: Hexameters; wrong prosody in |. 364 Aakoveocotv (the 
right declension would require an w); a harsh lengthening of the 
first syllable of tatpdc in Il. 367-368; ugly hiatuses in Il. 364, 365, 
369. 

Notes: This is an excerpt of a long epyllion in 462 lines 
devoted to the birth, the youth, and the marriage of Helen in 
Sparta, and above all to her abduction by Paris: after their arrival 
at Troy, Helen is much admired by everyone and she tries to 
show her new mother-in-law that she can boast some 
genealogical affinity with the Trojans; at the same time, 
Menelaos is back in Sparta and with the help of Odysseus he 
starts conceiving the Achaean expedition to Troy. A copy of this 
poem, which was the only creative output of Moschos to reach 


the press during his lifetime, was requested by Pietro Bembo 
from Moschos himself in 1493 (incidentally, the terminus ante 
quem for the composition of the piece). The Story of Helen and 
Alexander stands out as the only instance of frankly epic poetry 
among the Greek scholars of the Renaissance diaspora: it 
borrows many lexical and expressive features of the Homeric 
epic, and it shows some knowledge of the fragmentary archaic 
epic and the Euripidean tragedies dealing with antehomerica and 
posthomerica. But Moschos also displays a penchant for 
mythography that culminates in the massive re-use of the 
material from Dictys and John of Antioch found in Malalas and 
Cedrenus. One may compare Moschos’ epyllion with the later 
mythological epyllia by Rhodoman (> Germany) and Foreestius 
(> Low Countries). 

Biography: Demetrios Moschos (Sparta ca. 1450 — post 
1519) was a prolific scribe and scholar of the Italian Renaissance, 
whose creative production is limited to some epigrams and 
elegies, to the Story of Helen and Alexander and to a prose 
comedy called Neaira. Little is known of Moschos’ biography: he 
might have been in Italy as early as 1470, and was certainly 
teaching in Venice in 1492-93; he then taught in Ferrara and 
Mantua (where he became acquainted with Mario Equicola and 
Isabella d’Este), and we lose trace of him after 1519. 

Bibliography: RGK 1.97, II.131, III.165; Zorzi, Niccolo (1997), 
“Demetrio Mosco e Mario Equicola”, in: Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana 174, 522-572; Eleuteri, Paolo/Canart, Paul 
(1991), Scrittura greca nellUmanesimo italiano, Milano, 86-89; 
Pontani, Anna (1987), “Su una commedia umanistica greca”, in: 
Museum Patavinum 4, 267-288; Ead. (1986), “La «Neera» di 
Demetrio Mosco”, in: Orpheus n.s. 7, 365-392; Homeyer, Helene 
(1982-87), “Bemerkungen zu einem Epos des Demetrios 
Moschos Uber die Entfuhrung der Helena durch Paris”, in: 
Helikon 22-27, 467-476. 


Ianos Laskaris (1445-1535) 


I. Eig MtyaAayyeAov tov Cwoypawov [post 1512] 


"H MiyaAayyéeAew: Tc 6’ UTttLoG Eypay’ aepBEic 

KOIA TEYOUG; AEXPLG TIWG ETIETELVE YEP; 

BAEUATL 5’ Ev KUKAW TIS EOXATOV Ec TIEPLWTINV 

IMTETO, CUUHETPLALG OTITLKOG EOTIOHEVOG; 

5 eikoot 8’ Wc TAElotalc, OUK eiv OALyatoty, ATTEAAAG 

Ws TapoG A ZEGEtc KANCEtat NE MuKwyv. 
Textus: Tavo0 Aaokdpews tod PuvSaknvod Emypdppata | lani 
Lascaris Rhyndaceni Epigrammata, Parisiis: apud Iacobum 
Bogardum 1544 (unde Meschini, Anna (1976), Giano Laskaris. 
Epigrammi Greci, Padova, 79: no. 62) 

Sim.: 1 depOEic] in clausula cf. Od. 8.375; 12.432 | | 2 Aéxptc] 

cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 1.1235 al. | | 3 €¢ meptwrtryv] cf. I/. 14.8; Anth. 
Pal. 6.167.1 al. | | 6 MUKwWv] scil. Micon pictor Atheniensis (Paus. 


1.17.1; Ael. Nat. Anim. 4.50 al.; forma Mukwyv hic illic in codd. 
occurrit) 


On Michelangelo the painter 


Lo and behold Michelangelo! But how did he paint the roof 


up there on his back? How did he twist and stretch his arm 
out? 


How did he take in every detail, gazing everywhere all 
around 


and following the analogies of perspective? 
[5] He is renowned for many paintings, not just a handful, 


as in the case of Zeuxis, Apelles and Micon in the past. 


II. Eig PpayKioKkov tov KEeAtWv BaolrAea Bapews 
WEPOVTA TH Tis BactAioons teAEuTHy [1524] 


Mnket dvag— GAoxou katosUpEo Poipav dteyKtov 
Kouptdéinc: Bprnvwyv dELov ov p’atayet. 

Lol ye Zevc KatEeTIEUWEe NpounGEos Evveoinot 
Wuxv parspotatne miSakoc Ek AoyLKWv: 

5 Kai Baowsic KeAtatc uvov yevoc Euttedov aiev 
Keic Ete €& ETEWV OTNOAHEV NHETEPOLG. 

Nov 5€ Atocg BouAatot tedv yOvov aAAOSartn GOL 
VON AAAOSandv Kpavtopac EKPAVvEEL. 

T® tot kav BLoth Kai olxoHEVN TpLTIOONTovV 


10 GAkap Epuv TIOAEUWV KAauUSdin Eotteptotc. 


Textus: Iani Lascaris Rhyndaceni Epigrammata, Parisiis, in 
Chalcographeio Iodoci Badii Ascensii, 1527, c. a8v—b1r (hinc 
Meschini, Giano Laskaris. Epigrammi Greci, 55: no. 29) 

Crit.: 9 Kav debuit 

Sim.: 1 cf. Anth. Pal. 9.87.1 (unkett vOv ptvuptée) et sim. | 
aAoxou...koupLdinc] cf. I/. 1.114 al. | yotpav ateyKtov] cf. Ar. 
Thesm. 1047 || 2 de forma sim. Anth. Pal. 7.260.2 (oUSév Exw 
Bpnvwv GEtov oUSE Bavwv), 667.2 | | 3 Katee We] de verbo cf. 
Hes. Theog. 515 || 5 €uttedov aiév] cf. Thgn. 1.317; Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 1.1076 etc. || 6 Keic éteeE Etewv] cf. Theoc. Id. 18.15 || 7 
Adc BovaAatot] cf. I/. 13.524 et saep. | | 8 Kpavtopac] de subst. cf. 
Eur. Andr. 507; Anth. Pal. 6.108.2 al. | | 10 GAkap...TtoAEuWwv] cf. 
Quint. Smyrn. 1.160 et 2.11 


For Francis the king of the Gauls, in despair for the 
death of the Queen 


O Lord, stop crying over the implacable fate of your 
spouse: 


Iam worthy of mourning if it carries me away. 

Zeus sent me to you by the advice of Prometheus, 

from the brightest source of rational souls: 

[5] we gave kings to our dear Gauls, one year after another 
remaining always a common and stable stock. 

But now by Zeus’ will a foreign wife will give birth 

to your offspring, who will rule over foreign folks. 


For this reason I, Claude, both alive and dead, am for you a 
necessary 


[10] defence from the wars to the Western peoples. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 

Notes: The first edition of Laskaris’ epigrams (60 in Greek + 
60 in Latin) was published in Paris in 1527; a radically new one 
came out in 1544, with the addition of 12 Greek pieces; several 
epigrams are preserved in (partly autograph) manuscripts such 
as Vat. gr. 12 and Par. gr. 2879. In his characteristically learned, 
obscure and allusive style, Laskaris tackled several genres 
(epitaphs, encomia, love poems, dedicatory pieces, book 
epigrams, gnomic epigrams, epideictic epigrams, invectives 
against Poliziano); all are in elegiac metre, with the exception of 
no. 22 in iambics. In very recent times a long and refined 
Sapphic ode on Charles VIII's descent to Italy and prospective 
Crusade (1494) has been attributed to Laskaris’ pen. Epigr. 62 
(which presents a morphologically implausible genitive in -ew in 
|. 1) celebrates against the background of Hellenic predecessors 
the great enterprise of Michelangelo’s frescoes on the vault of 
the Sixtine Chapel: this suggests a dating shortly after their 
completion in 1512. Epigr. 29 was written for the untimely death 


of Queen Claude (1524), since 1514 the wife of Francis of Valois, 
then King Francis I: in those days, Laskaris was long active as a 
diplomat and minister for the king of France. The ‘source of 
rational souls’ (I. 4) might be a Platonic reminiscence, while Il. 7— 
8 might represent an allusion to the project of a marriage 
between Francis I and Mary of England. 

Biography: The offspring of an illustrious Byzantine family, 
Ianos Laskaris (Constantinople 1445 — Rome 1534) moved to 
Italy (perhaps to Venice and Padua, perhaps to Rome) at an 
unknown date, and eventually landed in Florence at the court of 
the Medici. He performed diplomatic missions to continental 
Greece, Crete, and Constantinople in the years 1490-1492, 
during which he purchased a number of manuscripts, and 
brought several young pupils to Italy (amongst them Markos 
Mousouros and Arsenios Apostolis). In 1492 he obtained the 
professorship of Greek at the Florentine Studio, and started 
editing texts for Lorenzo d’Alopa, most notably Apollonius 
Rhodius, Lucian, and the Greek Anthology. In 1495 he followed 
King Charles VIII to France, and worked for the following 
decades as a diplomat for the French crown (from 1504 until 
1509 in Venice, then in Milan). In close contact with Manuzio, 
Guillaume Budé, and the papacy, in 1515 he was charged by 
Pope Leo X with the creation and organisation of the short-lived 
Ginnasio Greco on the Quirinale hill in Rome — for the printing- 
house of this institution he will edit some difficult texts. Now at 
the service of the pope, he travelled often to France, to Spain, 
and elsewhere, while simultaneously working on translations 
and other works, and adding to his impressive collection of 
manuscripts (mostly acquired by Cardinal Niccolo Ridolfi). 

Bibliography: Ceresa, Mario (2004), “Laskaris, Giano”, in: 
DBI 63, 785-791; Pagliaroli, Stefano (2004), “Giano Lascari e il 
Ginnasio greco”, in: Studi medievali e umanistici 2, 215-293; 
Flamand, Jean-Marie (2017), “Giano Lascari”, in: Bianca/ Ferreri/ 
Delle Donne 2017, 207-211. On his Greek poems: Meschini 1976 
(see above Textus); Pontani, Filippomaria (2015), “Sognando la 
Crociata”, in: Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 56, 251-294. 


Markos Mousouros (1470-1517) 
ASH Eig NAdtwva [1513] 


(excerptum, w. 1-20, 153-174) 


Oete NAdtwv, Evvortadse VEoic kai Saivoot hpwe 
TIAGOUSiN HEYGAW Znvi TApEOTIOHEVOLC, 

Gpya kat’ ovpavov evupUv deAAOTIOSWV OTE TIWAWV 
Ketvoc EAG TITHV® Sippw EpECOUEVOG, 

5 et 6’ dye viv KataBnél Aumtwv yopov oupaviwvwv 
Ec yav WuxoMUmy Eipeoin TItTEepUyWwv, 

Kal AdZev tode teOxoc, 6 LWKpatiknhv Oaplotuy 
auyic €xet kal ofjc keSva yeveBAa wpEvoc: 

@ Evi KOOMOTEXVNG OKTW TITUXAG OVAUUTIOLO 

10 €€ iStwv EAkWy apxXEtTUTIOV TIpaTtiSwv 

SElLUATO KapTIAALWs, UTIATHY GEAGECOLV aTtELpOLG 
SatdaAAwv trv Tlep KAELOvEV aTtAavea. 

Tac 6’ dp Upeteing yovom_eyyeas E€ETOPEUGEV 
autobev Akpotatnes avtia KiWUEVaG: 

15 f OWEeas apTIaCoUGA TIAALUTIAGYKTOLO KEAEUBOU 
oOUpEL avayKkaln;: tai 5€ BinZopEvat 

OUK GEKOUOAL ETIOVTAL, GUWGS Edv OiLOV EKAOTN 
EuTtaAty e€avuet Bapsdiov Ff taxLov: 


W evi KUSpOc Epwes ATO yains UWdo' deipwv 


20 ivepw GUE PAEvEL KGAAEOG OUPaviouU. 

[id 

Kai ta yev ef8e yevotto: yaOnyaot vov 5é€ TaAatwv 
‘EAArvwv, Wvaé, GoKeoov oixouEVotc: 

155 Odpouvov S"EKatolo pUaypUTIvousc UTIOopNtac 
S5wWPOLc WEtoowv kai yepaeoot BEdv. 
Navtosartouc te, tatep, Euvayeipac nuev Axatwy 
ndé ToAVoTIOpewy UiEac Eottepiwv 

TIpWONBas kai ENTE PpEVdv ErtLSEvUEAG EGBADY 
160 unte purs unt oUv aivatos EvyEvVEOG, 

€v Pwun Katavacoov EttLotnoas oiotv dvdépac, 
ot owGouot Adywv Gwrupov wyuyiwy. 

Natotev 6 amtaveu8e TOAUOKGPBHOLO KUSOLWOU 
Nniddwv tipoxoaic yettoveovta Sopov, 

165 t@ 6 Exadnueins dvoy’ein kuétavetpns 

CNAW TH TIPOTEPNG, Hv TOT’ EyW VEHOUNY, 

KOUPOLG EUPUEEOOLY ETILOTAHEVWC Oapi@wy, 

Tous y AVAULUVOKWV, Wy TIapos autoi toav. 
AAA 'H HEV 87 OAWAE: ov 6’Fv Kalvny avagnvns 
170 évOev Gp’evuaBing MUpGOG avamItoHEVOG 
Batod amo omtvOf\poc avamAnoet WdAa TIOAA@V 
Wuxdc ni8ewv pwtdos aknpaoctou, 


év Pwun S5é Kev aUOtc avnBroetav AGfivat 


Avti Tot TALcoo0 OuuPpLtv auEetayevat. 


Textus: Attavta ta to NAdtwvoc / Omnia Platonis opera, 
Venetiis: in aedibus Aldi et Andreae soceri, mense Septembri 
1513, cc. I 3r-4v (vide novissime Ferreri, Luigi (2014), LItalia degli 
umanisti. I. Marco Musuro, Turnhout, 140-146 et Wilson, Nigel G. 
(2016), Aldus Manutius. The Greek Classics, Cambridge Mass.) 

Crit.: 17 OuGc Wilson | | 167 Erttotayevwv Ald. | | 169 
avapnynes Ald. 

Sim.: 1 Evvortadé Beoic] cf. Plat. Phaedr. 248c3 (de anima) | | 
3-4 de re cf. Plat. Phaedr. 246e | | 3 oUpavov eUpUv] saep. apud 
Hom. || 4 Sippw epeZoueEvoc] cf. Od. 4.717 || 5 ei & Gye viv 
KataBn@t] cf. Od. 23.20 || 6 puxopudv hapax | eipecin 
TItepUywV] cf. Ang. Polit. epigr. gr. 57.2 | | 7 AdZEeu] cf. Theocr. Id. 
15.21 || 8 sim. Aesch. Sept. 593-594 (apud Plat. resp. 362a8) | | 
9-18 de re cf. Plat. Tim. 92c et praes. resp. 616d-617b || 9 
KOOHOTEXVNG] cf. Synes. Hymn. 1.425 et 5.30 | mtUbxac 
OvAvuTtoLo] cf. I/. 11.77 | | 10 cf. Anth. Pal. 16.204.2 (€& iSing 
EAKWV APXETUTIOV Kpasding, de Praxitele) || 13 Uwegeing hapax | 
Uovoweyyeac] verbum recentius, cf. lex. Vind. a 141 G. || 15 
TIAALUTIAGYKTOLO] de adi. cf. Aesch. Prom. 838; Greg. Naz. carm., 
PG 37.1005.5 | | 19 ato yains UWoodeipwv] cf. I/. 20.325 | | 20 
KaAAEOs oUpaviou] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.1470.6 al. 

153 ei8e yeévotto] cf. Thgn. 1.731 | | 158 toAUvoTtepewv debuit 
(adi. cum ttoAVoTIopoc contaminatum) | | 159 mpwOnBac] cf. JI. 
8.518; Od. 8.263 | ppEevddv...eo8AGv] cf. Od. 2.117 al. | | 160 
aivatoc evyeveoc] cf. Anth. Pal. 8.159.1 | | 163 amtaveuB_ 
TIOAUGKAPBLOLO KUSolHoU] cf. Nonn. Dion. 22.93 (de adi. II. 
2.814) | | 164 NnidSwv tipoyxoaic] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.663.4 || 165 
‘Ekaénueins] cf. Diog. Laert. 3.8.1 | | 167-168 de methodo 
docendi per anamnesin cf. e.g. Plat. Phaed. 72e, 92d | | 170 
EUUABiNs TUpGds avaTttoyEvos] cf. Anth. Pal. 16.201.7-8 | | 172 
Wuxdc niPewv] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.36.2 | pwtdc aknpaotou] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 8.1.4 || 174 OUuBptw ayELWdauEvat] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.219.4 


Ode to Plato 


(excerpt, Il. 1-20, 153-174) 


Divine Plato, hero accompanying gods and demons 
who at high speed follow the great Zeus 


when he drives through the wide sky a wagon of swift- 
footed horses, 


sitting on a winged chariot, 


[5] descend now to the earth from the company of celestial 
gods, 


flapping the wings that grow out of your soul, 
and accept this book that combines Socratic 
dialogue with the noble products of your mind. 


In it the creator of the world swiftly built the eight layers of 
Olympus 


[10] drawing the wise design out of his own mind 
and decorating with countless stars the outermost 
level, which we call the unmoved one. 


He placed the lower ravines each carrying one individual 
light, 


all moving in the opposite direction of the outermost level: 
[15] this layer grabs the others and drags them forcibly 
along the reverse path, and despite being forced, 

they follow it willingly, though each alike completes 

its own backward journey later or sooner: 

in this work, glorious love, raising us above the earth, 


[20] sets us on fire with desire of celestial beauty. 


[...] 


‘And may all this happen; but now, my lord, give support 
to the study 


of the ancient Greeks, which has disappeared. 


[155] And encourage the wakeful interpreters of the far- 
shooting god, 


soothing him with presents and divine gifts. 

Gathering, o father, the variegated sons of the Achaeans 
and of the populous nations of the West, 

in their early youth and provided with intelligence, 

[160] good character and noble blood, 

settle them in Rome, placing them under the rule of men 
who preserve the spark of the ancient culture. 

May they live far from loud confusion, 

in a house close to the fountain of the Naiads. 

[165] May its name be that of the renowned Academy, 

in emulation of the previous one, which I once directed, 
discussing knowledgeably with noble youths, 

reminding them of what they formerly knew. 

But that school has perished; if you establish a new one, 
[170] from it a beacon of learning 

will rise from a small spark, and fill the souls 

of a great number of young men with pure light. 


Athens would then rise again in Rome, 


taking the Tiber in exchange for the Ilissus. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: Mousouros penned a number of Greek epigrams 
celebrating manuscripts, ancient authors, contemporary 
scholars or friends; he also produced smart hexametrical 
paraphrases of the Christian Creed and of the Ave Maria. The Ode 
to Plato is his poetical masterpiece, for it joins the praise of an 
ancient author with the pressing demand to Leo X for political 
and military help for the liberation of Greece. The beginning of 
the poem, in pure pagan fashion, describes Plato as a hero and 
a divine being, echoing Plato’s Phaedrus (Zeus’ chariot in Il. 3-4), 
Timaeus and Republic (Il. 9-18 with the layers of the stars and 
planets) and Symposium (love in Il. 19-20). In what follows, Plato 
is invited to come to Rome and to address Pope Leo X witha 
long invocation requesting help against the Turks and an 
intervention for the freedom and cultural growth of the Greek 
people. In the final part of his speech (Il. 153-186) Plato 
specifically asks Pope Leo to grant the foundation of a new 
Greek academy: what is implied here is the creation of the 
Ginnasio greco on the Quirinale, directed by Laskaris and joined 
by Mousouros in 1516. 

Biography: A pupil of Arsenios-Aristoboulos Apostolis in 
Crete (see below), Markos Mousouros (Marcus Musurus, Candia, 
ca. 1475 - Rome, 1517) was already versed in classical Greek and 
Latin when he was brought to Florence by Ianos Laskaris (see 
above) in 1492. In Florence he worked as a scribe, copying 
several important manuscripts of classical authors. In 1494-95 
and then in 1497 he is attested in Venice, where he cooperated 
with Aldo Manuzio (= Italy) in the editions of Musaeus, 
Aristophanes, the Greek epistolographers, and of Poliziano’s 
Opera. In 1499 he participated in the grand edition of the 
Etymologicum Magnum for the other Cretan printers Zacharias 
Kalliergis and Nicholas Vlastos (his epigram celebrating this 
enterprise is full of national pride). After a couple of years at 
Ferrara and Carpi as a tutor to Prince Alberto Pio, in 1503 he was 
summoned to Padua as a professor of Greek (he lectured on 


Homer, Theocritus, and particularly the Greek Anthology): 
amongst his pupils were the German Johannes Cuno, the 
Italians Lazaro Bonamico (+ Italy) and Gerolamo Aleandro; 
from 1509 to 1516 he lived and taught in Venice, only to move to 
Rome in 1516 as the professor of the newly founded Ginnasio 
Greco of Pope Leo X. There he suddenly died in 1517. 
Mousouros was a prolific scribe, an active poet, and the most 
important collaborator of the Aldine press for the Greek classics 
(from Sophocles to Plato, from Plutarch to Hesychius), 
constantly displaying his skill as the most ingenious and learned 
Greek philologist of his time. 

Bibliography: Ferreri, Luigi (2014), LEuropa degli umanisti. I. 
Marco Musuro, Turnhout; Speranzi, David (2013), La scrittura di 
Marco Musuro, Roma; Pontani, Anna (2002), “L’'umanesimo 
greco a Venezia: Marco Musuro, Girolamo Aleandro e |’Antologia 
greca”, in: I Greci a Venezia, Venezia, 381-466. On his Greek 
verse: Dijkstra, Roald/Hermans, Erik (2015), “Musurus’ Homeric 
Ode to Plato and his Requests to Pope Leo X”, in: Akroterion 60, 
33-63; Pontani, Filippomaria (2014), “Preghiere, parafrasi e 
grammatiche”, in: Bibliotheque dHumanisme et Renaissance 76, 
325-340; Pontani, Filippomaria (2003), “Musurus’ Creed”, in: 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 43 175-213; Sifakis, 
Gregorios M. (1954), “Mdapkou Moucoupou tod Kpntoc Noinua 
cic TOV NAdtwva”", in: Kontixa Xpovika 3, 366-388. 


Demetrios Doukas (ca. 1480-1527) 
Anpntpiou AovKka tod Kpntos [1514] 


Kal Heya pLKpOov Kal GULKpOV HEYya, Kal TOdE We Set 
TIPGEaL, UuVoTOAOLs PoiBosc ESwkE LOVOLC. 
Nap8Evoc How Aelavdépoc te, Bpotol ep EOvtEC, 


elol 5€ ABdvatol TepWLvdotc ETIEOLV. 


5 Ei 6h Mouoaios ttc ey’ Uvnoatto Savovta, 


autika te8vainv, d6ppa Bioto TUXW. 


Textus: Mouoaiou Tlotnydttov ta Kat’Hpw Kai A€avépov | Musaei 
opusculum de Erone et Leandro, <Alcala de Henares>: in 
Academia Complutensi, s.d. [sed 1514], c. Iv (Legrand, Bibl. XV/ 
XVI, I, Paris 1885, 121) 

Crit.: 5 €u debuit 

Sim.: 3 Aciavdpoc] forma saepius in Musaei epyllio invenitur 
| | 4 tepWtvootc] de adi. cf. Anth. Pal. 9.505.3 et saep. apud 
Nonnum || 6 avtikxa te8vainv] cf. I/. 18.98 et praes. Musae. Hero 
et L. 79 


By the Cretan Demetrios Doukas 


The ability to turn big into small, and small into big, and do 
this 


as it should be done, Phoebus bequeathed only to poets. 
(H)Ero the virgin and Leander, albeit mortal, 

are immortal in the verse that delights the mind. 

[5] If a Musaeus were to praise me after my death, 


may I die immediately, so as to obtain life. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with ugly hiatuses (Il. 1, 4). 

Notes: This book-epigram belongs to the front matter of the 
Complutensian edition of Musaeus, largely indebted to the 1494 
Aldine edition curated by Markos Mousouros (who had also 
penned in it amuch more refined epigram on Musaeus’ poem). 
While the wit about immortality is elegant, Doukas’ poetic 
diction is rather hesitant (see e.g. |. 2 mpGEat for totfjoat, |. 4 
misplaced 6€). 

Biography: Demetrios Doukas (Candia, ca. 1480 - Rome, ca. 


1527) arrived in Venice around 1505. He cooperated with Aldo’s 
printing house for the Rhetores Graeci and for Plutarch’s Moralia 
(1508 and 1509), and then in 1513 he was invited by Cardinal 
Jiménez to the newly founded chair of Greek at the Collegium 
Trilingue of Alcala (> Iberia). There he worked at the Greek 
section of the New Testament in the famous Polyglot Bible, and 
he curated the edition of some poetical and grammatical texts. 
After the cardinal’s death in 1517 he came back to Rome, where 
he was still teaching Greek in 1523. In Rome he published 
patristic writings and Juan Sepulveda’s Latin translation of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. He may have died during the sack of Rome in 1527. 

Bibliography: Geanakoplos 1962, 223-255; Martinez 
Manzano, Teresa (2009), “Hacia la identificacién de la biblioteca 
y la mano de Demetrio Ducas”, in: Byzantinische Zeitschrift 102, 
717-730. 


Aristoboulos (Arsenios) Apostolis (ca. 1465- 
1535) 


AvtaAoyos 


Ta tod StaAoyou tpdowtta: Piopabne, BLBALoTIWANS Kai 
BiBAos. NpoAoyiZet 6 PtAopaOre. [1519] 

—°H pa tt katvov y’ ExtetUTtwkac, BLBALOTIOAG; 

- Nat, pir’, Evayyos, vai: Ketvo to BLBAdpLov. 

- Bukating éttn, f Aokpains Evdov E€pyetc 

Mwong, w BiBAs; Eimté pot cipopevw. 

5 — Pritopac néé comouc ShmouGev Eyw kateAEyXw, 


Kautov Matoviényv, Awmtodutac TpOTEpwv. 


AAAG dSpaxunv KatGou, Tiptv y’ ava xeipac aelpns, 

kal kev (60tc Tlap’ Epol TIOAAG ye TV oTtaviwv. 

‘Oc Bpaxuc £08’ 6 Bioc, KakoSatpoving t’ avayEOtO, 

10 ywwoeat, we Set ool, Tap TE LtWvidEew, 

Tap te PANYovoc nde Mevavdpou: adda kal autov 

Exppaovv eideins to0 ABALou BLOTOU. 

AUOtc YeAAOD iduBous Eig ApEtas Kakiac TE, 

Kal dvaywydc tpetc totoping WUOLKASG 

15 TavtdAou ndé ZwLyyoc Kipkns papyakisdoc TE, 

ai y’ €punvetns Euyopov oupavins. 

Tadt’ dvadEEduEvoc, omdviov ypfiya omousalotc, 

ThIg MouvepBaoing TpoUGeto Apoevioc, 

- Thv Spaxunv AaBE, BLBALOTI@A’, LS0u. — AAAG Kal aUTOG 

20 trv BiBAov oxwv, dottaciwes aLéL. 

Kal eta pLKpov AnWn Tavtwe, Av y’ ETtaveAOnc, 

TamopbEypata SF tHv Loins tpowipwv. 
Textus: Tépac ei yp OVO"AGELAG OTTAVLOV TV OTTOUSalWy OUK dv 
auaptots SnAasn, ths aAnOetas wire, <Romae: apud Collegium 
Graecum, ca. 1519>, c. a2r—-v (unde nuper Ferreri, in: Bianca/ 
Ferreri/Delle Donne 2017, 242) 

Crit.: 20 prius hemistichium pentametri syllaba caret, fort. 
Thy BiBAov <vOv> oxwv vel. sim. 
Sim.: 3 BwKainc] resp. nomen pastoris apud Theoc. Id. 10 

(vide schol. Theoc. 10.1-3 et Hsch. B 895 Boukaioc) | EvSov 
eepyetc: cf. II. 2.617 al. (evtoc e€pyet) | | 4 eit pot eipoyEevy] cf. 


Od. 15.263, 24.114 al.; Anth. Pal. 11.274.1 et 14.1.2 || 6 
Awttosutas] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.130.2 || 7 ava xetpac deipne] cf. Il. 


7.130 | | 10 2tyWwvisew] de forma cf. Anth. Pal. 4.1.8; 9.184.5 et 
571.2 || 17 avaAeEduevoc] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.471.4; 9.428.4 | | 22 
Loins tpo~ipwv] cf. Eust. in I/. 1.42 al. 


Dialogue 


Characters of the dialogue: a reader, a bookseller, and a 
book. 


The reader begins. 
- Have you published perchance anything new, o 
bookseller? 
- Yes, my friend, this little book just now. 
- O book, do you contain verses of the bucolic Muse 
or of the Ascran one? Answer my question. 
[5] —I scrutinise orators and wise men in every detail, 


and even the Maeonides himself, plagiarists of their 
predecessors. 


But pay your money before you pick me up, 
and you will see in me many rarities. 


You will learn (you need to) from Simonides, from 
Philemon, 


[10] and from Menander that life is short 
and full of adversities; but moreover 

you will see a description of wretched life. 
Then Psellos’ iambi on virtue and vice, 


three anagogical interpretations of myths 


[15] (those of Tantalus, of Sphinx and of Circe the witch), 
whose stories obtain a celestial meaning. 

Having collected all this, Arsenios of Monemvasia 
offered this rare object to the scholars. 

- Take my money, bookseller, here it is. 

[20] - And you take the book and depart happy. 

And soon you will also get, if you return, 


the apophthegms of Wisdom’s pupils. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with bipartite hexameters (Il. 7, 13, 15, 
21) and an untenable pentameter (I. 20, see app. crit.); there are 
some problems of prosody (I. 14 the u in wuOLKf\¢ should be 
long; in I. 8 the lengthening of Mouv- is analogic) and hiatus (I. 4 
has a problematic caesura; |. 17). 

Notes: This uncommon instance of lively dialogue in elegiac 
verse is in fact a strategy for the self-presentation of the book 
with all its manifold contents. The allusions to literary authors 
are relatively easy to disentangle: I. 3 the Ascraean Muse refers 
to Hesiod; |. 6 the Maeonides is Homer; |. 11 Philemo and 
Menander are the ‘gnomic’ poets of the so-called ‘New Comedy’ 
of the 4th/3rd c. BC, whereas the description of wretched life 
might be a reference to Theodore Prodromos’ In vitam sub 
imagine allegorica; \l. 13-16 allude to the iambi on Virtues and 
Vices falsely attributed to the 11th-century scholar Michael 
Psellos (in ms. Par. gr. 3068: see Westerink, Leenert G. (1992), M. 
Pselli Poemata, Stuttgart/Leipzig 1992, xxxv), and to his writings 
of Homeric allegory (opusc. 43-44 Duffy, though there is nothing 
on Circe). These periphrases are essential to situate the [épac¢ 
omdaviov within the tradition where it belongs, namely in the 
genre of Byzantine florilegia (materials derive from Porphyry, 
Clement of Alexandria, Stobaeus, Ps.-Psellus, Tzetzes, and other 
authors). The final couplet announces the publication of the 


Apophthegmata, the book Apostolis will edit a few months later 
in the same year 1519. 

Biography: The son of the eminent scholar and scribe 
Michael Apostolis (ca. 1422-1480), Aristoboulos Apostolis 
(Candia, after 1465 - Venice, 1535) was brought to Florence by 
Ianos Laskaris in 1492 together with other promising scholars 
(Markos Mousouros, Kaisar Strategos, etc.). He soon moved to 
Venice, where he edited Theodore Prodromos’ Galeomyomachia 
for Aldo Manuzio (1495). In those days he was already working 
on the edition of his father’s Violarium (Iwvtd), a collection of 
proverbs, gnomai, apophthegms, and anecdotes. Perhaps in 
1514 Aristoboulos was named by Pope Leo X as Archbishop of 
Monemvasia: he thus changed his name into Arsenios. In 1518 
he succeeded Ianos Laskaris in the direction of the Ginnasio 
greco on the Quirinale hill, for whose press he published the 
aforementioned apophthegms and the short collection of 
philosophical and moral texts known as [€pac omdviov (‘Rare 
gift’). An indefatigable copyist of Greek manuscripts, with a 
special interest for philosophical and exegetical works, he 
published in 1534 the scholia to seven tragedies of Euripides. 

Bibliography: RGK 1.27, 11.38, III.46; Pratesi, Alessandro 
(1961), “Apostolis, Aristobulo”, in: DBI 3, 611-613; Geanakoplos 
1962, 167-200; Flamand, Jean-Marie, in: Bianca/Ferreri/Delle 
Donne 2017, 211-213. On his Greek poems: Cavarzeran, Jacopo 
(2018), “La lettera e il carme di Arsenio Apostolis per Paolo III”, 
in: Medioevo greco 18, 53-79; Bianca/Ferreri/Delle Donne 2017, 
241-267. 


Antonios Eparchos (1491-1571) 


Opijvos Eig thv EAAGSoc Kataotpo~hv Avtwviou 
tod Enapxou [1544] 


(excerptum, w. 1-22) 


Nov dAo@uUSvijc, Nepidec, viv Gpxet’ aordifjc, 
d5axkpua vov, EAtKwv, AstB’ Guotov yoowvy. 

Nov, Xapttec tptooal, Znvoc TEpLKaAAEG TEKVA, 
‘EAAdS0¢ OVAOHEVIV OUVTUXinv KAdETE. 

5 ‘AyxXet 8p OAOOG yvapTITOIc OVUXEGOL KLXN}OAG 
TIpOpptCov Aavawy ivepdevta Sonuov. 

Aewwov ETILBPWHATAL 5’ GAAOts alév OpoUWv, 
ovdETtov’ appikti S€pketat Ov kev (Sot. 

AOpet, Zev, tepionuov, GOpet, yevoc oiov OAgttat: 
10 yUpEoO ony, ‘EAAGdc, HUpeo SUOHOPinv. 
AAKELony KLKANOKW: Ttod viv Traic dyepwyoc 
AAKUNvNs fh yap ToS’ GmoG_ev tpoctSwv 

OUK Av HEivEV ETILOKUVLOV kai xEipa Bapetav, 

Orp 0 Td’ UBpi@wy EBvoc UTIEPPLAaAWwe. 

15 AAA’ dototot pdvnOl dvnyEpa MOA’ aTteAaUvwv, 
Aupttpuwviddn, cototv art’ oupavobev. 

Kadunic yap OnBn Kedvn ceto tLONvn, 

piytov Evdov Exel Pnpuovoto KUva. 

Tipuv6oc TeptBwtou S€duntat peya 5’ Gotu, 

20 SovAELov t’ Hap Sitiov Apyos idev. 

Oi 5€ Muxnvac kai NeAottoc y8ova tidoav Ettetxov 


ai, ai, BapBaptKkd viv Cuyodeou’ EAaBov. 


Textus: Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. 


Vat. gr. 1462, ff. 3r-8v (manu ipsius auctoris); Avtwviou 
‘ETtapyou tov Kepkupatou Fic thv EAAddo¢ Kataotpophy Opfivos. 
to6 autod émotodai.../ Antonii Eparchi In eversionem Graeciae 
Deploratio. Eiusdem epistolae..., Venetiis 1544 (versionem 
impressam dedimus, sicut iam Legrand, Emile (1870), Avtwviou 
tod Emapyou tod Kepxupaiou eic thv EAAddoc Kataotpopnhy Opivos, 
Paris). 

Crit.: 2 5akpu 5é AeiB“EALKWv viv Guotov yoowvy Vat. | 
duotwv ed. || 3 viv: kai Vat. | | 4 EAAGS0c oUAOLEVac Se0tE 
tUxas KAdete Vat. || 9 TEpionuov: TepiBwtov Vat. | | 15 pOAA; 
correxi | | 21 ot debuit 

Sim.: 1 OAoMUSvij\c] de adi. cf. I/. 5.683; 23.102; Od. 19.362 | | 
dpxet ao.dfc] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.64 etc., necnon Mosch. epit. Bion. 1 
|| 3 Xapttec tptooai] cf. Anth. Pal. 5.140.4, 195.1 al. | Znvoc 
TIEPLKGAAEA tEKva: cf. Hymn. Hom. Herm. 323, 397, 504 || 5 @np 
OAodc] cf. Opp. H. 4.267; 5.228 | ywautttoic OvuxXEool] cf. Hes. 
Op. 205 || 7 érttBpwyatat] de verbo cf. Nic. Chon. 590.24 v.D. | | 
8 oUSETIOT A~pLKTi] cf. Call. Hymn. 3.65 | | 10 pUpEo] cf. Bion. 
epit. Adon. 68; Orac. Sib. 5.214 | | 13 xetpa Bapetav] cf. I/. 1.219; 
5.81 || 14 UBpi@wv UrteppidAwe] cf. Od. 1.227 | | 16 
Augitpuwviadn] cf. Anth. Pal. 6.114.2 al. || 17 KaSunic ONBn] cf. 
Vit. metr. Pindari 1, vide Hes. Op. 162 || 19 teptBwtou] de adi. cf. 
Anth. Pal. 8.140.3, 204.1, 9.62.1 | | 20 SovAetov t’ hua: cf. Eur. 
Andr. 99, Hec. 56 | | SiWtov ‘Apyoc] cf. Eur. Alc. 560; Nonn. Dion. 
4.257 


Lament on the destruction of Greece by Antonios 
Eparchos 


(excerpt, Il. 1-22) 


Begin now the sad ode, o Muses of Pieria, 
shed unceasing tears of lament, o Helicon. 
Now, threefold Graces, beautiful children of Zeus, 


weep for the disastrous event that fell on Greece. 


[5] With his crooked talons the deadly beast is suffocating 
from the foundations the beautiful palace of the Greeks. 
It growls frightfully constantly attacking others 

and never looks at anyone without causing fear. 

Behold, Zeus, behold what a brilliant stock will disappear: 
[10] Wail, Greece, wail your evil fate. 

Tam calling on Hercules — where is the proud child 

of Alcmene? If he had seen all this from far, 

the beast that insults our nation with insolence 

would not have withheld his eyebrows and his strong arm. 
[15] Do appear from the sky to your fellow citizens, 
driving away the wild tribes, o son of Amphitryon. 

The famous Cadmean Thebes, your nurse, 

bears inside a more frightful dog than Geryones. 

The great city of Tiryns has been enslaved, 

[20] and dry Argos has seen the day of captivity. 


And those who occupied Mycenae and the entire land of 
Pelops, 


alas, alas, are now tied under barbaric yokes. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with bipartite hexameters (Il. 7, 11, 17, 
19) and prosodical flaws in I. 4 (KkAdete should have long a); 
lengthening at pentameter’s caesura in |. 22. 

Notes: The Lament on the destruction of Greece, addressed to 
Pope Paul III, is Eparchos’ most important work: it consists of 
103 elegiac couplets written as an appeal to European rulers to 
find reconcilement among themselves and fight together 


against the Turks. The work stands in the grand tradition of 
laments on the sad fate of Greece (from Andronikos Kallistos’ 
prose monody to Mousouros’ Ode to Plato), and it insists on the 
past grandeur of the country, evoking not only the powerful city- 
states of ancient myth and history (Il. 17-22), but also figures 
such as Leonidas, Themistocles, and Pericles. It displays a 
somewhat problematic poetic diction (e.g. |. 18 the genitive 
[npuovot_o is morphologically untenable, |. 19 the 5€ is 
misplaced to avoid the hiatus, etc.). Nonetheless, it obtained a 
merciful judgement from Philipp Melanchthon in a letter of 1545 
to Joachim Camerarius (Legrand, BH XV/XVI, 1.262). 

Biography: The offspring of an illustrious Byzantine family 
of scholars, Antonios Eparchos (Corfu 1491-1571) was appointed 
by his relative Ianos Laskaris (see above) at the short-lived 
school created by the French Francis I in Milan in 1520. Back to 
Kerkyra in 1522, he fled the island after the sack perpetrated by 
the Turks in 1537. In Venice he taught classical Greek, he worked 
as a scribe, and after selling his large library to King Francis I he 
established himself as one of the leading book dealers of his 
generation: through various, sometimes indeed very indirect 
and tortuous channels (he was on particularly good terms with 
ambassadors and book collectors such as Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza and Guillaume Pellicier), his Greek manuscripts 
(sometimes obtained in special missions to the East) ended up 
in the libraries at Fontainebleau, Rome, Florence, Augsburg, 
Vienna, El Escorial. Throughout his life he maintained a strong 
relationship with several cardinals (particularly with the 
powerful Roman bibliophile Marcello Cervini), and he proved a 
strong believer in the dialogue between the Eastern and the 
Western Churches, in the perspective of European solidarity in a 
common fight against the Ottomans: he corresponded on this 
topic with such prominent figures as Philipp Melanchthon and 
Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, and he wrote a Presentation of the 
Ottoman tyranny (1538-39) which offered not only military advice 
but also useful remarks on the ethos and the habits of the Turks. 
In 1552 he came back to Corfu, where he spent the rest of his 
life. 


Bibliography: RGK 1.23, 11.32, III.36; Yotopoulou-Sisilianou, 
Elly (1978), Avtwvtoc o Ertapyoc, Athina; Ceresa, Massimo (1993), 
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“Les Eparque, une famille de médecins collectionneurs de 
manuscrits aux XVe-XVle siécles”, in: The Greek Script in the 15th 
and 16th c., Athens, 145-163; Benz, Ernst (21971), Wittenberg und 
Byzanz. Zur Begegnung und Auseinandersetzung der Reformation 
und der Ostlich - orthodoxen Kirche, MUnchen; Weise, Stefan 
(2020), “Gesprache auf Augenhohe. Deutsch-griechischer Dialog 
im Humanismus und heute”, in: Stefan Freund/Nina Mindt 
(eds.), Antike Konzepte ftir ein modernes Europa. Die Klassische 
Philologie und die Zukunft eines Jahrhundertprojekts, Wuppertal, 
115-129. 


Zacharias Skordylis (+ post 1572) 
Zaxapiou iepéwes ZKopSuAiou Kpntos [1563] 


'HUte KapTlomopov SévSpov kata Sdoktov VAN 
Aav@avel, TUKLVMV KPUTITOV UTt’ GKPELOVWV, 

kai utv OnpNtnp Eppdooato, aia &’ omwpeNs 
TIAoato, Kal 5’ GAAoLs Seigev ETLLOTAEVOG, 

5 wc dpa trvde BiBAov puxdtotc UTIO BEvEeot ANONs 
®payklokoc MOAAOIc HUAaot KEUBOHEVNV 

TIOAAG KAUWV EGAWOE kai EG PaO hyayev avOtc 

Kai Tpotka Euvnv tpouGet’ Svnow ExElv. 

Agbp’ ite &A Yet’ ESN tvv Soot Xptotob BaotAfoc 

10 Aatptec, of 6’ iepaic pEeUBAOHEVOL CEAtOL: 


&f yap UT évveoinot Seottpertewv Leprnwv 


Cwopopots kapTtov Snet’ Aknpdotov. 


Textus: Nikita PUoodgou to0 kai AaBid Eppinveia Eic ta 
TETpdOTLYa TOO LEydAou mratpoc [pnyopiou tod Nat.avénvod, 
Venetiis: apud Franciscum Zanetum, 1563, c. 18r (unde Legrand, 
BH XV/XVI, I, 318) 

Crit.: 5 wc debuit 

Sim.: nota multas clausulas pentametri (2 akpepovwy, 4 
ETILOTAHEVOG, 6 KEUBOHEVNV) in epigrammatis obvias || 1 kata 
ddoktov VAnv] cf. Od. 5.470; Opp. C. 2.530 al. | | 5 moAAG kaywv] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 5.75.5; 9.472.1 al. | €s pdoc hyayev avOtc] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 16.42.3 | | 9 Xptoto0 Baowfjos] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 
37.620.7 al. | | 10 Adtptec] cf. e.g. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 
37.1373.12 | iepatc...ceAtot] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.496.2 


By the Cretan priest Zacharias Skordylis 


Just as the fruit-bearing tree in a dense forest 

is latent, hidden by thick branches, 

but it is detected by a predator, who quickly snatches 
the fruit and shows it to the others, since he knows it, 


[5] so now Francisco has saved this book, hidden for a long 
time 


in the remotest depths of forgetfulness: 

he worked hard and brought it back to life, 

and offered it as a common gift to all, for general utility. 
Come here after your meal, all ye lovers of Christ the King, 
[10] ye who take care of the sacred pages: 

thanks to the life-giving advice of divinely illustrious priests 


you will find an unpolluted fruit. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Incorrect prosody in the second a of I. 2 
Aaveavet. 

Notes: This book-epigram introduces the edition of the 
exegesis of the Byzantine scholar Nicetas David (9th/10th c.) on 
Gregory of Nazianzus’ gnomic tetrastichs, a book which 
Skordylis co-funded with its printer, the famous Francesco 
Zanetti, later active in Rome. The hero of this poem, PpayKioKoc 
(I. 6), is the Jesuit Hellenist Francisco Torres (1509-1584), who 
searched libraries for works by the Greek Church Fathers. In his 
Atatayai tiv ayiwv artootoAwv | Constitutiones sanctorum 
apostolorum (Venice 1563, c. 17v), Torres extolled Skordylis as 
dvnp tteTtarSeuuEevoc Kai Aoyou EuTtetpoc, and Skordylis 
reciprocated the compliment with the present piece. The lines 
reveal at times a somewhat uncertain diction (in |. 4 tTAnoato is 
a problematic form, and the 6s clearly misplaced; in |. 10 the 
construction of ueuBAEo@at is wrong). 

Biography: Little is known of the early life of the Cretan 
scholar Zacharias Skordylis (Kydonia ca. 1530 — post 1572), 
except for his studies in Padua, his early ordination as a priest in 
1559 in Naxos, and his work as a scribe for the French 
ambassador Jean Hurault de Boistaillé in Venice between 1562 
and 1564; he was later named epitropos (overseer) of the 
patriarch of Constantinople Ioasaph (in office 1551-1565), a 
position in which he took pride long after his term had ended. 
While in Venice he preached at San Giorgio dei Greci, and even 
tried to be selected for one of the two priest positions there. In 
1566 we find him again in Crete, where he took exception to the 
fact that the Venetian government forced the Orthodox Cretans 
to participate in common liturgies with the Catholics. His 
editorial activity concerned mainly liturgical works, such as a 
Horologion (with ecclesiastical rules to boot), various treatises on 
fasting, and an essay on kinship (1564); he also represented the 
Orthodox point of view in the 12 questions on dogma posed by 
Charles de Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine (later printed in Lami’s 
Deliciae eruditorum). 

Bibliography: RGK 11.157; Layton, Evro (1994), The Sixteenth- 
Century Greek Book in Italy. Printers and Publishers for the Greek 


World, Venice, 455-459. Luca, Santo (2017), “Traduzioni 
patristiche autografe dal greco al latino del gesuita Francisco 
Torres (t1584)”, in: Francesca P. Barone et al. (eds.), Philologie, 
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Maximos Margounios (1549-1602) 


“YUVOG EVVATOG LKETNHPLOG Eic THV Ayiav TpLada, 
Exwv aKpootixida thvde: Maétpos tadEypawev 
[1601] 


MéEuvnoo Hou, avapyou 
dGppnte BAaote picns, 
E€vov T anya aupotiv 
toov yovw kal apxfj, 

5 HOP TPLONALOG Hot: 
Otav Kpivns pH GALTpOV 
oWoov TlUpdG HE AGTpLv 
TOV OOv, CaAns TE TIaGNS 
GAQAKE, OWTEP, aiviic: 

10 Seopov te ADoov aia 
EOuOU AUypOv KaKWV HOU: 
ypawWov S€ off pe BiBAW 
poov muyovta TOvde 
AtTpWtov NSE oWov: 


15 WaAAewv te kal yepaipetv 


EV ATIAETOLG XYPOVOLOL 


ve0oov TEOV KPATOG HE. 


Textus: Magipou tob Mapyouviou Eetttokottou Ku8npwv “Yyvor 
avaxpeovtetot / Maximi Margunii episcopi Cytherorum Hymni 
Anacreontici, Augustae 1601, cc. G8v—-H1r 

Crit.: AUoov, correxi 

Sim.: 1-2 cf. Synes. Hymn. 3.10-11; de Gvapxoc pida cf. Greg. 
Naz. carm., PG 37.412.11 | | 5 tptonAtoc] de Trinitate apud 
scriptores theologiae sim. | | 10 cf. Eur. fr. 128.2 Kn. al. | | 16 sim. 
Plat. leg. 683a6 | | 17 veGoov] cf. Synes. Hymn. 3.37 


Ninth hymn of supplication to the Holy Trinity, 
with this acrostic: ‘Maximos wrote this’ 


Remember me, ineffable 

blossom of an eternal root, 

and you foreign spirit of both, 
similar to the Son and the Father, 
[5] form of threefold sun for me: 
when you judge me, poor sinner, 
save me, your servant, from the flames, 
and keep me, o saviour, far from 
every terrible storm: 

[10] loosen immediately the chain 
of the mass of my awful evils: 
write my name in your book 


while I escape from that stream 


unwounded and safe: 
[15] let me sing and venerate 
your power 


in the endless times. 


Metre: Anacreontic hymn in iambic catalectic dimeters (in the 
fashion of the III hymn of Synesius of Cyrene). 

Notes: Margounios’ output in verse is vast, and consists 
above all of epigrams in elegiac couplets, written for books or 
for encomiastic purposes. His book of Anacreontic hymns, all of 
religious content and mostly of a rather conventional nature, 
follow in the footsteps of a century-old Byzantine tradition 
stretching its roots back to the works of Synesios (4th c. CE), 
Sophronios of Jerusalem (7th c.), and the circle of Leo the 
Philosopher (9th c.): characteristically, the book is dedicated to 
the German Konrad Rittershausen, and published in Augsburg. 

Biography: The Cretan Maximos Margounios (Candia 1549 — 
Venice 1602) studied in Padua and later taught for a long time in 
Venice: he became archbishop of Kythera, but never reached his 
see. The owner of a very rich library (most of which ended up in 
the Iviron Monastery on Mt. Athos and later partly in Moscow), a 
prolific translator from Greek into Latin and vice versa, in the 
domain of theology he stood out as a supporter of the union 
between the Eastern and the Catholic Churches (he wrote for 
this purpose a treatise in three books on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, which earned him disagreement even from his 
former fellow pupils Meletios Pigas and Gabriel Severos). 

Bibliography: RGK 1.259, 11.356, III.427; Geanakoplos, Deno J. 
(1966), Byzantine East and Latin West, Oxford, 165-193; Fedalto, 
Giorgio (1967), Massimo Margunio, Brescia; Podskalsky 1988, 
135-151; Karamanolis, Yorgos E. (1998), “AvékSota emttypaupata 
tou Magéttou Mapyouviou o€ xXElpoypawa kal EVTUTIA TNC 
Mapktavis BLiBALo8NhKns”, in: Thesaurismata 28, 197-207; 
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Modern Germany”, in: Natasha Constantinidou/Han Lamers 
(eds.), Receptions of Hellenism in Early Modern Europe 15th-17th 
Centuries, Leiden/Boston, 215-229. 


Georgios Koressios (ca. 1570-1660) 


Atnhynots tod KAELvo0 ayWvos THWV PAWPEVTLVOV 
Sia otixwv, GOTLG Tap’ EKEivoLs PEV KAGATCLov, 
Ttapa Sé totic apxaiots aTOKaGAEttat Apttaotov 
[1611] 


(excerptum, w. 241-256) 


Nc Spopot Hde Aokal, Tuypai kai TITWOLEG AVdépHv, 
onuavtpa Kpatepod Sn yivetat TOAEHOU. 

Ndc pa AEovtndov otadtevc wotiZetat GAAov, 
AUMOTEPOS TItrVvotc tooc Et SE SPOOV. 

245 Kal 0 HEV Ev Kovialc TIpnviys EGE, TSE Kai GAAoc, 
f Tou eic 8’ Etépou KaMTtECEV EOTL OTE. 

Tdooot NovAvsduavtec 6’ dAkdv Ndé MiAwveEc 
atvovtal TUyHA XYPWHEVOL oi OTAdLEtc. 

“Ev TEAOG AVTLTIGAWY (pEol 5’ ETIAETO: UN pay’ AVUGELV 
250 trv o~aipny 6’ 6pou pEooatiou i€vat. 

Aotépt 6’ oupaviw taxoc EiKEAOG ETIAETO TIAVTWG 
oaipn, thy 5é Binv tnAeBoAou BoAtsét. 

EioETL TWV TIPOTEPWV TAELG SUVaTal TlEp iotoa 


Kaptet kai TEXVN TOIG OWETEPOLG AUUVELV. 


255 Thipos Eettel o~paipn 8’ ExtvnOn, xen icapt8pouc 


ToUs HEpoTtas AEUKOUG Kal EpUBPOUG StLEVAL. 


Textus: Aujynotc tod KAEwod aydvoc tiv PAwp_Evtivwy dia otlywy, 
Ootlc Trap €KEivolc EV KdAtCLov, mapa dé toi apyatoic KaAEitat 
ApTtaotov, Ttoin8etoa ttapa Fewpyiou Kopecotou tod Xiov.../ 
Venetiis: apud Antonium Pinelli, 1611 (transl. Latina: Narratio 
inclyti certaminis Florentinorum Graecis versibus, quos apud illos 
Calcio, apud antiquos vero Arpastum appellatur, facta a D. 
Georgio Coresio Chiensi, Venetiis: ex Typographia Antonii Pinelli, 
1611). 

Crit.: 242 5€, correxi 

Sim.: Tit. apTtaotoc] cf. Athen. 1.14f | | 241 sim. catalogus 
ludorum, cf. e.g. Hld. Aeth. 4.1.1; Nonn. Dion. 19.229 etc. | | 243 
AEovtndsov] cf. LXX Mach 2.11.11 et Hsch. A 654 | otadtevc] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 9.557.1, 11.163.2; Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.1206.9 | 
woti@etat] cf. Ar. Ach. 42 | | 244 éet] de forma cf. Etym. Magn. 
431.11 || 245 €v koviatc tpnvnc] cf. I/. 2.418; 4.554; 6.43 | | 247 
NovAvusduavtec...MiAwvec] cf. Philostr. gymn. 2.2.16 | | 251 
dotept 6 ovpaviw] cf. Pind. Pyth. 3.75; Hymn. Orph. 7.3 


Versified account of the famous game of the 
Florentines, called by them ‘calcio’, by the 
ancients harpastos 


(excerpt, Il. 241-256) 
Look how the running and battling, the beating and the 
falling of men 
become symbols of a great war! 


Look how each combatant, like a lion, pushes the other 
away, 


and both resemble a swift bird! 


[245] One lands on his face in dust here, another one in 
that other corner, 


and at times they fall one on top of the other. 


Like so many Polydamases and Milos, with all their 
strength, 


it seems as if the players were wrestling. 


One thing only is on the minds of the antagonists: not to 
let 


[250] the ball get across the central line. 

The ball is swift like a star from heaven, 

violent like a shuttle from a far-reaching cannon. 

The line of the forward players can come 

and help their side with their skill and strength. 

[255] As soon as the ball has moved, an equal number 


of Whites and Reds must cross the pitch. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Bipartite hexameter in |. 247; |. 256 
(with Sttevat) does not scan; wrong prosody of tin |. 242 yivetat 
and |. 255 éxtvn8n, and of u in |. 254 auuvetv. 

Notes: Koressios’ Diegesis, a delightful description of the 
ancestor of modern football, runs to 216 elegiac couplets. The 
poem, which traces the origins of the game back to Greece and 
Rome albeit giving the Florentines a decisive role in its 
development, is dedicated to the Grand Duke of Florence, 
Cosimo II de’ Medici (1590-1621), who is referred to at the 
beginning (Koop, NyEvovl Kpatep®, tToSe GBAov deiSw) and at 
the end of the poem (A€yvuco domadiws dpa, Kooue apnie, 
5Qpov). Despite its hesitant Greek form, the poem also saw a 
Latin version (printed in the same year) and an Italian version 
(1688, transl. by Anton Maria Salvini). 


Biography: A doctor, a philosopher and a theologian, 
Georgios Koressios (Chios ca. 1570-1660) probably studied 
philosophy and medicine in Padua and Pisa, and taught Greek 
language at the University of Pisa from 1609 to 1615. A personal 
friend of the Medici family (the Duke Cosimo II and his younger 
brother Francesco), he also worked as a doctor in Pisa, Livorno, 
and Marseille and, before 1618, he finally returned to Chios, 
where he worked as a doctor and a teacher until his death. His 
impressive literary and scholarly production ranges from 
medicine to physics (he wrote against Galilei’s theory), but his 
main concern was the theological dispute against the Latins 
(polemical writings against Bellarmino and Karyophylles) and 
against the Protestant doctrine. 

Bibliography: Podskalsky 1988, 183-190; Stoupakis, Nikos 
M. (2000), Fewpytoc Kopgoatos (1570 ci. - 1659/60), Chios; Zoras, 
Gerasimos G. (2002-2005), “‘H avaBiwotcs tod Apttactob eic thv 
MOAwpevtiav kal fh Aujynotc tob Tewpyiou Kopeootou”, in: AAnva 
83, 483-500. 


Ioannes Matthaios Karyophylles (ca. 1566- 
1633) 


Eig tov aUTOV GvaypapPatLoposc IodaKkoc 
KaoauBwvos [1612] 


Ei TOBEELG AvaypayUa cages, EEve, TH TO SE <dr> Tc: 


AIZA BOQZA AEyet: NOY KAKOZX avépi TEAEL. 


Textus: R.P. Andreae Eudaemon-lIoannis Cydonii e societate Iesu 
Responsio ad Epistolam Isaaci Casauboni, Coloniae Agrippinae: 
apud Ioannem Kinckium, 1612, c. <I> (unde Legrand, BH XVII, 
1.83) 

Crit.: 1 5h addidi 

Sim.: 1 €i...108€etc] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.560.10 | 


avaypauua] verbum Latine expressum, Graece potius 
dvaypapyattopyds vel sim. | | 2 voc kakoc] cf. Soph. OT 600 


Anagrammatic verse on the same: Isaac Casaubon 


O stranger, if you want a clear anagram, here it is, 
somehow: 


‘Fate cries’ and it says this man has ‘an evil mind’. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 

Notes: Karyophylles enjoyed puns, and re-named himself 
‘Kairophilos’. The present distich introduces the reply by the 
Jesuit father Andreas Eudaimon-lIoannes, the then rector of 
Rome’s Collegio Greco, against the criticism of the Protestant 
scholar Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614; > Switzerland); the 
complicated theological quarrel, inaugurated by Casaubon’s 
letter to the French Jesuit Fronton du Duc, was later continued 
by the English Regius Professor of Divinity John Prideaux. The 
first three pages of Eudaimon-Ioannes’ book carry epigrams by 
Ioannes Matthaios Karyophylles cic KacaoUBwvov tov 
CLPETLKOV. 

Biography: In 1583 Ioannes Matthaios Karyophylles (Chania 
1566 — Rome 1633) entered the Collegio Greco of St Athanasius 
in Rome, where he graduated in theology and philosophy in 
1595, and taught Greek since 1592. In 1596 he was sent back to 
Crete as vicarius of the diocese of Kissamos, where he proved 
such a stern defender of the Catholic faith that the Venetian 
authorities favoured his return to Rome. In 1603 Clement VIII 
awarded him a post in the familia of Cardinal Silvestro 
Aldobrandini; in 1622 he received the titularity of the 
archbishopric of Iconium. Acquainted with important cardinals 
such as Luigi Ludovisi and Francesco Barberini, Karyophylles 
wrote erudite works on Greek pronounciation and on the syntax 
of Theodore Gaza, a number of theological treatises (he 
particularly enjoyed polemic and controversy), and several 
letters. 


Bibliography: Tsirpanlis 1980, 289-292; Podskalsky 1988, 
181-183. 


Belisario Corenzio (1558-after 1646) 
Eic BEAtoodptov oi povaxoi [1615] 


Apkadin HEv Epuce Kopevotov, Eoyxe 5€ yaia 


NapGevortn ypayewv Npwtoyevnv EtEepov. 


Textus: Neapoli in lapide marmoreo inscriptum, qui nunc in 
pavimento ecclesiae Sanctorum Severini et Sossii servatur 

Sim.: 1-2 cf. epitaphium Vergilii “Mantua me genuit...tenet 
nunc / Parthenope” 


The monks for Belisario 


Arcadia gave birth to Corenzio, the land of Parthenope 


has kept him, a second Protogenes among the painters. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 

Notes: This epitaph, allegedly written by the Benedictine 
monks of Ss. Severino e Sossio to commemorate Corenzio 
(whose frescoes are still visible in the church and the sacristy), 
was inscribed on a stone for the funerary monument that the 
painter had in fact designed for himself and his family as early 
as 1615. The stone is now to be seen in the floor of the same 
church. The epigram clearly echoes the famous epitaph for 
Virgil, and evokes antonomastically the famous Carian painter 
Protogenes (4th century BC). 

Biography: Born to a family of Greek agents at the service 
of Spain, Belisario Corenzio (Kyparissia, Peloponnesos, 1558 — 
Naples, post 1646) moved to Italy after the battle of Lepanto and 


settled down in Naples, while spending some time in Rome 
during his youth. Since 1589 he became one of the most 
successful and popular painters of early Neapolitan Baroque, 
and frescoed a number of churches in town, from San Paolo 
Maggiore to the Gesu Nuovo, not to mention the dome of the 
abbey church at Monte Cassino; many of his works were 
destroyed during World War II. Albeit an Orthodox and a 
member of the Hellenic Fraternity of Naples, he followed the 
Catholic rite in his two marriages and the baptism of his 
children. The legend that he died falling off from a scaffolding in 
Ss. Severino e Sossio at 85 years of age should not be trusted. 

Bibliography: Ioannou, Panayotis K. (2011), Belisario 
Corenzio. H (wh Kat to Epyo Tou, Iraklio/Venice (with earlier 
bibliography); Lampros, Spyridon (1871), “Nepi BeAtooapiou 
Kopevotou”, in: Pandora 22, 367-374, 385-390. 


Leone Allacci (1588-1669) 


‘EAAGs [1642] 


(excerptum, w. 715-754) 


715 Tooadt’ €pn EAAAZ, dyyi 8’ wWAEvatc 
avOtc meptowiyEaca viSupov ToKov, 

ptiAny’ €8nk’ doootot SevUtEpov iAotc. 

Naic &’ taotopovoens mnpovaic cUvwous yeywe, 
UBpEL Tt’ Avaoons kapt’ ETtoxBicac toon 

720 oiktpov otévag_ev GAyos EKOUUW ~ppe_vi. 
Topyoic éttett’ 6Upaow avtwrtdov BAETIOG 


TOKEl TIPOGLOXWV, OUV TE BEic YAUKUV YEAWV, 


BdGewv Eotke tabta ppasyovwe tatpl. 
“OuU® Tlecoov pfvLv, Av EAGc, TatEp. 

725 Me@ec Saqpowov Eyxoc, EUpwrtns t’ arto 
TIpdOc AVTOAdG OpULooov, EvO’ avSpnAdtng, 
Gtnv t’ GBeouos Adds omAiZet Bpotoic 
aUtOc OU TIaL60c EuTIVEOVTOG Sniotc 

ovov, TId8ac t’ ei kai veoyva vnitiw 

730 dwn xdoAov SUcopyov Eikaiwe E84, 
OPUf| Tponyow EvVOpacEotEpos ~aveic, 
piAny t’ Gvacoav ayepLBac AUTNpPLoG 
6vnoov, NS’ EkAUGOOV, WV EXEL KAKDV, 
HEOY’ AUTOG Ec yULAaPKEG AVENGEic HETPOV 
735 HBns, HEVEL TE KExAGSW EVAVOEUW 
QUTOG TUXNG PUGALUL HOPOiLOU YiAny, 

TIpOc t’ GABov, Ov KEKTNTO TOPBYEVOAG EEvwec, 
KaAoic TIpeTIOUGAY, Kai TlepiBAETITOV KPATN, 
Blou t’ Ev GAun HELoLMoav EvSiW, 

740 evSatwovouons TIOAAd KOUTIGoW yayous, 
TOUG Hot Si6wotv Ek yEvouG KAf|poc Aaxwv. 
"Eun yap €ott, kK’ OUK ATtapvoOyat TO UN. 
"EvOev povapyov diva BAagotrjoEt TES, 
aiév TIpocapKoObv, oU TL ynpaoKov xpovolc.” 


745 Natdoc mpd8upov Atop E€ELSwe Tatrp, 


dvacoav nye, SeELoUEVOS yovw, 

TrLotlv AaBwy t’ €S5uKke, SeEtac 8’ ooo 
Opkotc ouvAWav. “Kai 6f eipydo@w tdde 
TOUPYOV, TIpocEtme, TES aKpav Telvw LATHV; 
750 Epots étTtAoLowv, oud’ GtEep BouAfic 8eoU, 
EAEUVEPOUGOW yaia, TEXVEWYV TPOMOG, 

Setvijc avaykne, kal yeveoOw oUvvoHOG 
TEKVW VEOYVG), THOSE KOLPavW XBovOG, 


TIAEOV y’ fh TO TIPOGBEV EAAAX EvUTUXEOTEPA.” 


Textus: Leonis Allatii He/las, Romae: excudebat Mascardus, 1642, 
vw. 715-754 (unde Rotolo, Vincenzo (1966), I/ Carme «HELLAS» di 
Leone Allacci, Palermo) 

Crit.: 715 r) EAAGc vel sim. debuit | | 717 6ocotov ed., 
correxi | | 719 €moyOnoac ed., corr. Rotolo || 731 
eVOpacEotEpos pro eVBapo- metri gratia | | 733 Wvnoov ed., 
corr. Rotolo | €kAuoov debuit 

Sim.: 716 Tieptowiy—aoa] cf. Nonn. Dion. 4.67 al. | | 719 
éttox8ioac] de verbo cf. Opp. H. 5.170 | | 720 cf. Aesch. PV 435 
(otévouow dAyos oiktpov) || 721 yopyoic 6upaot] sim. Aesch. 
PV 356 | BAéttoc] cf. Ar. Nub. 1176 | | 722 yAuKUv yéAwv] cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 8.85 | | 723 adv. ppaSyovwe hapax ut vid. | | 724 sim. Pind. 
Ol. 6.37 (€v BUG TLEGALs YOAV) | | 726 avSpnAadtns] cf. Aesch. 
Sept. 637 | | 730 SUcopyov] cf. Soph. Trach. 1118; Ai. 1017; Phil. 
377 | | 732 Authptoc] cf. Aesch. Eum. 298 | | 733 wv éyet KaK@v] 
cf. Eur. Hec. 1268 | | 734 yutapkéc] cf. Pind. Pyth. 3.6 | | 735 
kexAadwe] cf. Pind. O/. 9.2 et Pyth. 4.179 | evavOEuW] cf. Pind. O/. 
1.67 et Anth. Pal. 7.602.3 | | 736 tUxNs Hopoipou] cf. Heracl. 
Lemb. fr. 5 Muller (ex Alexarchi epistula, vide Athen. 3.98f) | | 
740 kouTIaow yayous] cf. Aesch. PV 947 | | 742 cf. Soph. Ant. 443; 
Ai. 96 | | 744 tpocapkobv] verbum tragicum, cf. Soph. OT 141 al. 
| de clausula sim. Aesch. PV 981 | | 745 €€etSwe] cf. Soph. OT 37, 


Trach. 399; Eur. Phoen. 95 | | 749 pakpav teivw] cf. Soph. Ai. 1040 
|| 750 dtep...6e00] cf. Od. 2.372 | | 752 Setwic avayknc] cf. Eur. 
Hel. 514 | | 753 thiode kolpavw x8ovoc] cf. Eur. Alc. 507, Med. 71, 
HF 139, IT 1080 


Hellas 


(excerpt, Il. 715-754) 


[715] Thus spoke HELLAS, and, holding 

the sweet little child in her arms, 

kissed his eyes one more time. 

And the child, learning her pains from her words 


and sighing deeply for the grave injustice done to the 
Queen, 


[720] uttered from his angered soul a wailing cry. 

Then, turning swiftly his gaze and his swift eyes 

towards his father, and smiling sweetly, 

he thoughtfully said the following words: 

‘Suppress in your heart the rage you feel, O Father. 

[725] Set aside your blood-stained sword, and from Europe 
proceed East-bound where a ruler who drives people away 
and a lawless kin provide a catastrophe to the mortals; 
and you, while your son urges you to slaughter 

the enemy (even if my baby limbs naturally 

[730] impede my passions and my sharp rage), 


show yourself braver and run before me, 


protecting the Queen as a saviour; 

help her and free her from the evils that harass her, 
until I, reaching the bloom of my youth 

[735] in my limbs, and relying on flourishing strength, 
manage to help her come round her gloomy fate. 

And miraculously restoring her to her previous wealth, 
glowing with beauty and illustrious with power, 
smiling quietly in the calm sea of life, 

[740] I shall be proud to marry her happy as ever, 

a task assigned to me by the fate of my kin. 

For she is mine, there can be no objection about this. 
From this marriage a royal race will spring in the world, 
always in blossom and never ageing as time goes by.’ 
[745] The father, seeing the zest in the heart of his child, 
led the Queen, hand in hand, to his son, 

they exchanged vows, shook hands and made 

their pledges: ‘So let this plan be realised — 

he said — why should we tarry for no reason? 

[750] With my weapons, and not without the will of God, 
let the land that bore all arts be freed 

from her terrible slavery, and let her unite 

with my son, the ruler of this country: 


may HELLAS be happier than ever before.’ 


Metre: Iambic trimeters; Allacci’s trimeter does not share 
features with the Byzantine dodecasyllable, and follows the 
ancient pattern; if the text is sound (the print looks in many 
points rather careless), there are occasional mistakes (one 
syllable is missing in |. 715; the ain |. 721 6upaouw should be 
short). 

Notes: Allacci had a faible for versification in Greek 
(hexameters and trimeters), especially for épigrammes 
doccasion, for erudite compositions (the Ounpou yovat printed 
at the end of his erudite study De patria Homeri) and for 
encomiastic pieces such as the Eridanus (1635) and the 
Barberinocomis (1640), written for the Barberini family. The 
Hellas, in 754 iambic trimeters, is a more ambitious poem, 
dedicated to the then four-year-old Dolphin of France, Louis XIV 
(who became king in 1654): the fiction has it that Greece, a 
beautiful noblewoman, comes to Louis’ cradle and begs him to 
take the initiative of freeing her from the cruel Turkish yoke. The 
passage presented here contains Louis XIV’s exhortation to his 
father Louis XIII, and the dextrarum iunctio that binds together 
the fates of France and Greece. The use of iambic verse enables 
Allacci to allude to the tragedy of his nation by interweaving in 
his poem quotations from Attic drama. 

Biography: Leone Allacci (Greek name Leon Alatzes, Chios 
1588 — Rome 1669) was brought to Italy as a child and enrolled 
in the Collegio greco, where he graduated in philosophy and 
Divinity in 1610. After a short stay in Anglona (where he was the 
vicar of Bishop Bernardo Giustiniani) and in his homeland Chios, 
he came back to Rome where he graduated in medicine in 1616, 
and later taught Greek at the Collegio greco (he had to resign 
after a quarrel with I.M. Karyophylles). Highly praised by 
Gregory XV, who hired him as scriptor Graecus at the Vatican 
Library in 1618, and in 1622 entrusted to him the delicate 
mission of bringing to Rome the Heidelberg manuscripts 
donated by Maximilian I, he was less appreciated by Urbanus 
VII, and it was only with Alexander VII that he received due 
honours (in 1661 he succeeded Lucas Holste as primo custode of 
the Library). His scholarly output is immense and stretches from 


theology (see in particular his De Ecclesiae occidentalis atque 
orientalis perpetua consensione, 1648) to Byzantine literature and 
history, not to mention his erudite interest in epigraphy and 
etruscology, and his editions and translations of Greek classical 
works (from Socrates’ letters to Saloustios to Philo of 
Alexandria). His immense epistolary (preserved in manuscripts 
kept at the Biblioteca Vallicelliana in Rome) still awaits closer 
scrutiny. 

Bibliography: Musti, Domenico (1960), “Allacci, Leone”, in: 
DBI 2, 467-471; Jacono, Carmela (1962), Bibliografia di Leone 
Allacci (1588-1669), Palermo; Rotolo 1966 (see above Textus); 
Tsirpanlis 1980, 377-383; Podskalsky 1988, 213-219; 
Papadopoulos, Thomas I. (1989), “O Aéwv AAAAdTLoc Kal Nn Xioc”, 
in: Xiaxa Xpovika 20, 3-144. 


Leonardos Philaras (ca. 1595-1673) 


Tf) OeotTOKW Kai dELTTapBEvwW Mapia ayvwc Kai 
GpWyWws GUAANPOEion [1644] 


(excerptum, w. 16-45) 


AVTLOTPOMN. KWAWV LE’ 

‘O Tptocowans, avika HESgwv 

€€ OUSEVOG TIPOTIAOay EAKE YEVVAY, 
ALtaoas USatwy yav kai OKOTOU (aoc, 
TOV GUOV dpXLyovetav 

20 textrvat’ idtatc TaAdpalc 
ATIYOV, ETTULOV, W TE 


etkeAov etdet AAUTIDO), 


OAwy piv TIpUTaviv BGkev, UTIAKOOV 
S€ oi Tavta: Beorteota yappata 

25 xeUev dva€g, €50c xapitwv 

EpuoBat 6x’, ayavaic 

EV XAPLTECOL TEPTIVOV 

Oc 5€ Blotov EAWy 

akakn<, voo~t HOx8ou, 

30 OupOv Laivwy vEeyE. 

ETIWSOG A. KWAWY LE’ 

Navt' €k Geoio Eottetat Bpotoiotv 
EoAd TEAELA. OUSEV EpSeEtv Akpdavtov 
SUvatat Swtinp Eawy: 

GAA’ UTIEPKWHdOSwv OY UTIEHELVE Sapov 
35 eutuxlac GWTtov. Xpovov EG HAKpOV 
OUK Epxetat Bvatototv SABoc: 

ola Sé oKLdc HE Oveipwv 

oixetal paouata. 

"2 Tpwtoyovov Kdpa, 

40 yAukU We0Soc Hattdoowv 

GtSptc, OAEBpLov 

EAKOG ETTagac Bpotwv 

yévet. AElvd Tic EplvvUG Tad 


TIYATA UNoato, avik’ dmapev 


45 ooto dvaktoc AdBEV EWETHEWV. 


Textus: Q16n €i¢ TV avayldptntov GUAANnWw Thc O€otoKou...tob 
XPNoluWtatou kuptou Acovapsou tod Miuapa tod Adnvaiou.../ 
Ode in immaculatam Conceptionem Deiparae...authore viro 
praestantissimo D. Leonardo Philara Atheniensi, €v Naptototc 
ays (Parisiis 1644) (unde Recueil de piéces lues dans les séances 
publiques de [Académie établie d Rouen, Rouen 1784, et novissime 
Legrand, BH XVII 1.470-473) 

Crit.: 19 Quov ed., correxi | | 34 oUx ed., correxi 

Sim.: 16 tptocoars] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.421.1 al. | | 
18 AL\doac] de verbo cf. Hsch. A 929 || 19 adpxtyovetav hapax | | 
20 iSiatc ttaAduatc] cf. Orac. sib. 11.269 | | 25 ES50c xapitwv] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 9.246.2 | | 26 ayavaic...yapiteoot] cf. Pind. Isthm. 3/4.8 
| | 29 axaknc] cf. Aesch. Pers. 855 | | 32 €oAd tEAELa] cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 9.89 | | 33 wtp Edwv] cf. Od. 8.325 | | 35-36 cf. Pind. Pyth. 
3.105 (GABoc oUK €c HaKpov avépHiv Epxetat) | | 37-38 cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 8.95 (oxtdc dvap) | | 40-41 cf. Pind. Pyth. 2.37 (pe0Soc 
yAUKU HEBETIWV GLSptc) | | 44 thYata unoato] cf. Eur. Phoen. 799 


To the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, the fruit of 
a pure and immaculate conception 


(excerpt, Il. 16-45) 


antistrophe (15 cola) 
When the Threefold Ruler 
created from no one our entire stock, 


having separated land from waters and light from 
darkness, 


He fashioned with His own hands 
[20] our forefather, 


far from sorrow and lie, similar 


to His own blazing aspect, 

he made him the governor of all things, constantly 
obedient to Him: the Lord poured 

[25] divine gifts, and He gave him 

a graceful land to inhabit: and choosing 

a pleasant life among 

gentle graces, 

he lived warming his own spirit 

[30] far from evil and toil. 

epode 1 (15 cola) 

All good and perfect things come to mortals 

from God. The giver of goods cannot 

do anything idle: 

however, overwhelmed by goods, he did not stand long 


[35] the flower of happiness. Wealth does not come to 
mortals 


for a long time: 

like ghosts of a shadow 

or of a dream it disappears. 

O first-created head, 

[40] you preferred a sweet lie 

out of ignorance, you delivered 

a mortal wound to the human species. 


A terrible Erinys made these 


sorrowful thoughts, when she deceived you 


[45] into forgetting the orders of your Lord. 


Metre: Pindaric strophes. As opposed to similar Italian attempts 
(e.g., Robortello and Amalteo), and as opposed to the 18th- 
century author Sergios Makraios, whose Op8050€0c¢ ‘Yuvwsoc 
followed directly the various metrical systems of Pindar’s odes, 
Philaras improvises here a metrical pattern of his own, however 
implausible and full of hiatuses and infelicities. 

Notes: The ode starts from the creation of man and the 
original sin: Adam is the protagonist of the first triad. Beside the 
aforementioned metrical hardships, one should note a probably 
wrong infinitive (I. 45 Ad8ev) and a lack of aspiration in I. 34 
(perhaps to be ascribed to the author). The passage here 
selected displays the adoption of Pindaric diction less in terms of 
dialect or vocabulary, than in terms of ideology — see esp. the 
ethical gnomai in the epode. 

Biography: Born to a distinguished Athenian family, 
Leonardos Philaras (Athens ca. 1595 — Paris 1673) was trained at 
the Collegio Greco until 1617, and later worked as the 
ambassador of the Duke of Parma to the French court, and as an 
advisor to Cardinal Richelieu. From Paris he travelled to England 
(1652-54), where he became acquainted with John Milton (> 
Great Britain). After a period in Venice (1657-61) he came back 
to Paris where he died in 1673. His devotion to the Catholic 
cause is confirmed by his translation of Bellarmino’s Catechism; 
more importantly, he made a crucial contribution to the support 
of the Greek cause throughout Europe and the European rulers. 

Bibliography: Legrand, BH XVII, III.407-409; Kn6s, Borje 
(1953), “O Aeovapsoc 0 PiAapac”, in: Ipoopopa Etc StiATWva 
Kuptakidnv, Thessaloniki, 345-357; Tsirpanlis 1980, 424-426; 
Pontani, Filippomaria (2012), “Pindar’s liberal songs”, in: Bulletin 
of the Institute of Classical Studies 55, 193-210. 


Georgios Patousas (1687-1761) 


Eic thy ®LiAoAoyiKhv EyKuKAoTtaLdeiav 
éettiypaypa [1710] 


Tinte uatnv PUopouoE Tloveic, trv 8’ av EALKGVOG 

auBaivets atparov Mepidac ttopiowv; 

BovAst pdota k’ Guox8oc taoWy tHv 8’ ertedEat; 

YmOUsf EvSEAExel EiAvE TaodE BiBAOUG: 

5 WS’ év Betoppdvwv Aatpiwv Xptototo Adyotot 

rf te NoAvUVvin, OUpavin te TIEAEL 

TLAP PNTAPot OaAELa, TpaywSoic TepWLyopn TE 

BdAAEL: Tap AUpLKOic MeATIOuEVN AtSeEL. 

Euteptinc, KAelotc t’ epdetc, Epatijc Epatois te; 

10 AtaAdyous, ywwuas, nd’ emtypaupat’ Exe. 

"H Tap’ ekdotw otiABEl Exdotn PduPeEt mdavtwy, 

Trdot S€ THV GAAwv EFoxa KAAALOTIN. 

Oabdua S€ oUSév vatetdetv Mouotv yopov We: 

Kal yap k’ Gv S€Atots WKEov ‘Hpodsdtou. 

‘0 Ev iepeBowv EAAXLOTOG Tewpytoc Natovoac AOnvatoc 
Textus: EyKukAortatdeia PUOAOYLKN,...TAapa TOO Ev tepetouv 
aiSeotuwtatou Kal Aoytwtatou Twavvou Natovoa tov €& 
A@nvodv..., Evetinotv: Tapa NukoAdw TH Lapw, ae (Venetiis 
1710), cc. 8-9 (unde Legrand, Emile (1918), Bibliographie 
Hellénique...XVIIle siécle, 1, Paris) 

Sim.: 1 Timte patnv...ttovetc] cf. Anth. Pal. 10.77.1 | 


‘EALKQVOG...auBatvetc] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.230.1 | | 4 omoudhj 
evderexet] cf. e.g. Dio Cass. 53.27.4 | | 5 Aatpiwv Xptotoio] cf. 


Anth. Pal. 8.2.2 || 7 de Musis cf. Anth. Pal. 9.504 | tap pntfpot] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 8.122.1 || 12 €Eoxa KaAAtortn] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.8.6 


Epigram on the Philological Encyclopaedia 
Why are you toiling in vain, curious reader, and why are 
you once again 


ascending the path of the Helicon in order to find the 
Muses? 


Do you want to reach all of them easily and without effort? 
Flip through these books with continuous study: 


[5] Here in the words of the divinely inspired servants of 
Christ 


there are both Polymnia and Urania. 


And Thalia blossoms for the orators, Terpsichore for the 
tragedians; 


Melpomene sings to the lyrical poets. 
Do you desire Euterpe, Clio and desirable Erato? 
[10] Take these dialogues, sentences, and epigrams. 


To be sure, in every piece each Muse shines amazing 
everyone, 


but above all others Calliope. 
No wonder that the chorus of the Muses dwells here: 
they would also dwell in the books of Herodotus. 


The least of priests, Georgios Patousas from Athens 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with one bipartite hexameter (I. 3), an 
objectionable use of hiatuses (see esp. the unelided 6¢ in I. 13) 


and some prosodical mistakes (I. 3 the crasis k’Guox8o¢ is 
counted as short; there are vagaries in the iotas, see Il. 6 and 
especially StaAdyous in 10). 

Notes: This epigram celebrates the bulky Philological 
Encyclopaedia in four volumes (1675 pages) produced in 1710 by 
Ioannes Patousas, the distinguished brother of Georgios. This 
encyclopaedia, dedicated to the doctor and philosopher 
Spyridon Petroulios, remained an essential tool for the 
instruction of pupils until well into the 19th century. The 
epigram by Georgios anthologised here is part of the 
introductory material. 

Biography: After an early training in Athens, Georgios 
Patousas (Athens 1687 — Venice 1761) continued his studies in 
Italy, and became a deacon at the church of San Giorgio dei 
Greci in Venice, as well as a teacher at the nearby Flanginian 
College. 

Bibliography: Abdale, Athanasia K. (1984), H EyxukAoratdéeia 
PuUodoyikh tou Iwavvn Matovoa, Athens. 


Philippos Ioannou (1796-1880) 
I. Eig thv GEpootatiKhv opaipav [1865] 


NoAAaKt HGBov dkouca tov Ikdpou, Ov TITEDUYEGOL 
TUKTAOL TITAGBat Paoli SinepLov. 

AAAG TOS’ WiduNv KEvVEenV (ATL ELHEV GOLSOV, 
TIOLKIA’ Evi PpECol WEVSEA TAACOOLEVWV. 

5 Nov 8’ dpa mc KE TEpac Pain TL ATILoTOV EkEivoO, 
KoUMov tovd’ Opowv NEpoTtAayktov Oxov, 

NEpos EYTIAELOV, 6a t’ NEPOG OLX Eva HOUvov, 


GAA’ Guustc TOAAOUG UW pEpovt’ avEepac; 


'Hvi6’ UTtEp vepewyv BpaocupNyavos pen dutAos, 
10 Kai tay’ EALEOTIOPOLG TELPEOL TIPOOTIEAGOEL. 
Textus: Ioannou, Philippos (1874, 18651), ®UoAoy.Ka mdapepya, 
Athens, 586. 
Crit.: 5 Tic KE TEPAG PNOELEV GTILOTOV 1865 
Sim.: 1 cf. I/. 1.386 (NoAAGKL...dKoUoa) | | 2 tuKtfot] cf. JI. 
12.105 || 3 kevenv patty] cf. Opp. C. 3.357 | | 4 TolKiA’...Wevd_eaq] 
cf. Pind. O/. 1.29 | | 5 tépac...amttotov] cf. Aesch. PV 832 || 6 
nepottAayktov] cf. Hymn. Orph. 7.8 || 9 8pacuuNnxavoc] cf. Pind. 


Ol. 6.67 | | 10 EALEoTtOpotc] cf. Maneth. Apotel. 4.437 | teipeot] cf. 
Maxim. 6.220; 9.450 


On the aerostatic balloon 


Ihave time and again heard the myth of Icarus: they say 
he flew with artificial wings. 

But I thought it was just empty words of poets, 

who create manifold lies in their minds. 


[5] And yet, how could anyone say now that it was 
unbelievable, 


seeing this light mobile vehicle wandering in the sky, 

full of air and transporting high through the air 

not one man, but many at the same time? 

Look, the bold group of people has lifted over the clouds, 


[10] and it will soon approach the celestial bodies which 
move in spires. 


II . Eig tov NAEKTPLKOV TNAEYpawov [1865] 


OUvou' art’ HAEKTPOU TL EXOUGA, TEPAOTLOG OPUNy, 
EVSESUKEV TIGoay THVSE MUOLV SUVALLG, 
Saipwyv Sn tlc Gomtoc, opata Sé Got teAetoa 
Epya, oopois dodwotc t’ avdpdot Gadua pEya. 
5 “H8’ éttAov aidaaoev tevyet ALoc, Hde xaAaTav 
TIPNOTNPWV TE HEVOG TLIKTEL QUOLWAKETWY, 
nde Kal AvOpwrtots vov yiyvetat EUPEGLTEXVOLG 
"Iptdoc Epyetw t’ dyyeAoc WKUTEPN. 
'Hvi oL6npetn emi wepyLd’ 6&0 BEouca 
10 WOTE VON, PEPEL Tavtaxod ayyeAtac. 
Textus: Ioannou, Philippos (1874, 18651), @UoAoy.Ka mdapepya, 
Athens, 588 
Crit: 3 teAco00a 1865 || 4 t’ dodwotc avSpaot 1865 || 8 
"Iptdoc ndEpyod ayyedoc 1865 || 9 olSnpeing Sta yEpyLBoc 1865 
Sim.: 3 Gotttoc] cf. Antiph. fr. 87B4 D.-K. | | 4 comoitc 
daodots tT] cf. Anth. Pal. 15.14.6 || 6 Tpnothpwv...dualyaketwv] 
cf. Hymn. Orph. 19.11 | | 7 eUpeotteéxvotc] cf. Hymn. Orph. 32.17 


|| 8 Eppeiw] de forma cf. I/. 15.214 | | 9 pepe] cf. Od. 10.23 | | 
10 Wote Vonya] cf. Thgn. 1.985; Opp. H. 5.660 


On the electric telegraph 
A power deriving its name from electron, amazing for its 
force, 
has penetrated this entire world, 
an invisible divine might performing works visible to all, 


an object of great admiration for the wise and the lay 
people. 


[5] This power creates Zeus’ flaming weapon; this power 
gives rise 


to hail and generates the violence of irresistible typhoons; 


this power becomes a messenger swifter than Iris and 
Hermes, 


for men, who are inventors of the arts. 
Look: running on an iron string as swiftly 


[10] as thought, it delivers messages everywhere. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (the vu in II.2 €v8e5uKev should be long). 

Notes: Ioannou’s Philologika parerga (Athens 1859, 18742) 
embrace an assortment of pieces in ancient Greek, from 
metrical translations (Catullus, Ovid, Virgil, Schiller, even modern 
Greek folk songs) to prose works (Tacitus’ Germania). His 
Original output includes various encomiastic and celebrative 
pieces, such as an epico-lyrical poem on the death of Lord 
Byron, a Sapphic Doric ode on Otto's 25th jubilee (1858), a 
Pindaric one on the anniversary of Otto and Amalia’s wedding 
(1861), various anacreontics, elegies on the death of his own 
brother and of King Otto, as well as scoptic, epideictic, and 
funerary epigrams. The poems presented here belong to series 
of three (I) and two (II) pieces on the same subject, and attempt 
to cloth in ancient Greek terms (see esp. II.1 on e/ektron, but also 
the mythological allusions to Icarus, Zeus, Hermes etc.) the most 
recent achievements of science. 

Biography: In his youth Philippos Ioannou (Zagora 1796 - 
Athens 1880) visited Constantinople and was initiated to the 
ideas and principles of the Philike Hetaireia, the secret society 
which helped prepare the Greek Revolution in 1821. He later 
moved to Munich where he studied classics and natural 
sciences, received his doctorate in 1836, and taught Greek to 
Prince Otto, later to become the first king of Modern Greece. In 
1837 he returned to Greece and worked for the Foreign Office, 
only to be appointed in 1839 to the chair of philosophy at the 


university, where he earned several distinctions in his later years 
(he was also the president of the prestigious Archaeological 
Society from 1850 until 1879). 

Bibliography: Patriarcheas, Panayotis N. (1936), ®iAutto0¢ 
Iwavvou. O amd Kabedpac EAAnv pidoowgos tou 19°Y awvos, 
Athens; Michalopoulos, Andreas N. (2015), “Translating and 
interpreting Ovid's Heroides in 19th century Greece”, in: Kostas 
A. Dimadis (ed.), Continuities, Discontinuities, Ruptures in the Greek 
World (1204-2014), II, Athens, 287-297. 


Demetrios Semitelos (1830-1898) 


<In monumentum Georgii G. Byron> [1881] 


Bpettaving Ouotiov GOpet otac, Eeive, Bu&pwva 

Ov TlEpl KfjpL PiAeuUV Mvnuoouvne 8vyatpEc: 

TWv 5’ EVEPYEOLWV UVAOTLV OWCOVTEG aynpw 

“EAANVEG othjoav Adivov €€ Epavou. 

5 Eute yap EAAdc éteipet’ €Aeu@eping év aéBAw 

rAu8e GaATIWwpN XapyaA TE UAPVALEVOLC. 
Textus: litteris maiusculis inscriptum in lapide marmoreo sub 
statua Georgii G. Byronis in horto Heroum apud urbem 
Mesolongium dicata (vid. fig. 1). 

Sim.: 2 ttepi KAipt piAeuv] e.g. I/. 13.430 al. | | 3 sim. e.g. Anth. 


Pal. 7.250.6 (avt’evepyeoing uviy) | | 6 PaATtweN] cf. I/. 6.412; 
10.223 al. 


<On the monument of Lord Byron> 


O stranger, stand and look at Byron, peer of Britain, 


whom the daughters of Mnemosyne loved from heart. 
Keeping an imperishable memory of his benefacts, 


the Greeks set up a marble sculpture, each contributing 
his share. 


[5] For when Greece was suffering in the war for its 
freedom, 


he came bringing hope and joy to the fighters. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (but the ain |. 2 @UyatpEc is otherwise 
generally counted as long). 

Notes: The epigram was inscribed on the statue of Lord 
George Gordon Byron (1788-1824) at Mesolonghi, where the 
English philhellene died fighting for the liberation of Greece. The 
statue was unveiled on 25 October 1881, and in this 
circumstance the poet Achilleas Paraschos declaimed a long 
poem. Semitelos’ epigram, which blends epic reminiscences 
with the celebration of Byron’s bravery and art, was chosen 
among 21 participants of a nation-wide competition. 

Biography: The philologist Demetrios Semitelos 
(Monodendrion, Epirus 1830 — Athens 1898) studied in Athens 
and in Germany. He taught from 1856 at the Gymnasium of 
Patras and then at Athens; in 1868 he was appointed to the chair 
of Greek Philology at the University of Athens, a position he held 
until his death. Amongst his greatest achievements one should 
recall the edition of the Patmian scholia on Pindar, and an 
important historical essay on Epirus. He is recalled in the 
memories of several major intellectuals who were his students 
at the university at the time, from Alexandros Papadiamantis to 
Georgios Souris and Ioannis Gryparis. 

Bibliography: Mavromichali, Efthimia (2007), “E@viKn 
LSeoAoyla Kal VeoeAANVLKN YAUTITLKN”, in: Elizabeth Close et al. 
(eds.), Greek Resarch in Australia, Adelaide, 549-564. 


Antonios Keramopoulos (1870-1960) 


To ApXAaLOAOyLKOv GUEBOUALOV TOU Yrtoupyeiou 
OpnoKkeupatwv K. 'EOv. NaSeias pdc thv 
TaAAKnhv ApxXaLoAoytKnyv ZXoAnv APnvwv Ett TH 
EKATOVTGETNpPLSt avtijcg [1947] 


TaAAtav aiveouev, A Ofke kat’ Gotu A8nvnc 

oikov apiyvwtov, WEpuEpa 5’ Eoteyaoev 

apxains cowing HEAEt hat’, iS’ EKTIPOENKEV 

dvépac aptimtpettéas Ev KAYATOLG iEpotc. 

5 Apnotoouvny dé AEyot ke Notoc, Bopens ZEpupoc TE 

‘EAAGSo¢ 15’ Evpos, TdvtEc EMLOTAHEVOL: 

Oeomta Kal AfiAoc tepr Odooos 8’ GAimAayKtoc 

Napvaotot AeApoi, Mavttven, Teyen, 

Ntweov Hdé Pirro ide Ltpatoc EiAatin te, 

10 Kpntn, TOAA’ Etepa Epy’ ayAaa Tipartidwy, 

Ttav8’ ExatovtaEth FaAAwV TlOvov GoTtetov Adel. 

Xatpete tol CWvtec, oi pPivEevot pdkapsEc. 

Avtwv. A. Kepapottovuaos éttoinos 
Textus: Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 70, 1946, 
Supplément (Le Centenaire de I’Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, Paris 
1948), 222 

Crit.: 7 Odooc debuit, metri causa produxit | | 9 Nt@tov ed., 

correxi 


Sim.: 3 apxains coins] cf. Anth. Pal. 6.293.4 | ExTpoenkev] 
de forma cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.1503.1 | | 4 GvSpac 


aputpettéac] cf. I/. 9.441 || 5 Sonotoovvnv] cf. Od. 15.321 | 
Notoc...EUpoc] cf. Od. 5.295-296 al. | | 7 AfAoc iepn] cf. Ar. 
Thesm. 316 || 8 Mavttvéen Teyeén] cf. II. 2.607 


The Archaeological Council of the Ministry of 
National Education and Cults to the French 
Archaeological School at Athens on its 100th 
anniversary 


We praise France, who established in the city of Athens 
a famous house, accommodated there the difficult 
research in ancient wisdom, and produced 

brilliant men thriving in hallowed toil. 


[5] Notos, Boreas, Zephyrus, and the Greek Euros might 
tell 


about this activity, for they all know. 

Thespies, holy Delos, and Thasos wandering in the sea, 
the Parnassian Delphi, Mantinea, Tegea, 

Ptdon, Philippi, Stratos, Elateia 

[10] Crete, and many more glorious works of the intellect, 
all sing the hundred-year-old hard work of the French. 
Hail, then, to the living, let the deceased be blessed. 


By Antonios D. Keramopoulos 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (I. 1 faAAtav might be taken as bisyllabic 
by synizesis; |. 10 the hiatus is harsh). 

Notes: The epigram was composed by Keramopoulos on 
behalf of the Archaeological Council of the Ministry of Education 


and Cults in order to celebrate the centenary of the French 
Archaeological School in Athens, founded in 1846. The sites 
mentioned in the poem correspond to the major excavations of 
the French School. 

Biography: The archaeologist Antonios Keramopoulos 
(Vlasti, Kozani 1870 — Athens 1960) studied at Athens and did 
post-graduate work in Germany, Italy, and Austria. He taught 
history of art and archaeology at Athens, and since 1904 he was 
head of the department of the national Archaeological Service 
specialising in ancient coins. He participated in many 
excavations, for instance in the Athenian Agora, in Mycenae, 
Florina, Kastoria, and Zakros. A member of the Academy of 
Athens, he was elected its president in 1938; he was a supporter 
of Metaxas’ regime, and endorsed nationalistic and irredentist 
views, fostering the creation of a stable Greek identity through 
the study of the past. 

Bibliography: Stephanides, Ioannis D. (2007), Stirring the 
Greek Nation, Burlington; Karamanolakis, Vassilis (2008), 
“University of Athens and archaeological studies”, in: Dimitris 
Damaskos/Dimitris Plantzos (eds.), A Singular Antiquity, Athens, 
185-195. 


Stylianos Alexiou (1921-2013) 


<Ad Henricum van Effenterre> [1982] 


'EMMevteppe pire, KAELVIG Kpntns Eve TILOTE 
xaipotc ouv MioeAiv Kkouptdin aAdxw: 

GAKrv ony TIOAEHW AiAAns TeSiov HEV Av eiTtOL, 
Of\c cowins 5 BUBOUG Epya Ta MaAALakd. 


Textus: Petrakos 2016, 208-209. 
Sim.: 2 Kouptdin GAOXW] cf. I/. 1.114 etc. | | 3 cf. Aesch. test. 


162.3 Radt = FGE 478 Page (dAknv 8’ eUS0Ktyov Mapa®wviov 
GAococ dv eittot) 


<To Henri van Effenterre> 


Dear van Effenterre, faithful guest of famous Crete, 
may you be happy with your wife Micheline: 
The fields of Lille might tell about your military prowess, 


your work at Mallia about the depths of your learning. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: This epigram, the fruit of private communication, 
was written for the French archaeologist and epigraphist Henri 
van Effenterre (1912-2007), who taught for many years at the 
University of Caen (where he also held the post of Directeur 
d’Archéologie et Beaux-Arts de Normandie), and later at the 
Sorbonne. A hero of the French Resistance (he was badly injured 
in Lille during the German occupation), after the war he wrote a 
large number of essays on ancient Greece, some of which he co- 
authored with his wife Micheline; his work on the Minoan palace 
of Mallia remains fundamental to this day. 

Biography: The philologist Stylianos Alexiou (Heraklion 
1921-2013) was trained in Athens, where he received his 
doctoral degree in 1959. He became supervisor of antiquities in 
Rhodes, then moved to the Museum of Heraklion, which he 
directed from 1962 until 1977 when he took up teaching at the 
University of Crete (first archaeology, later medieval and 
modern Greek Literature). In 1981 he was made a 
supernumerary member of the Academy of Athens. He 
published an impressive amount of editions, essays, and 
publications concerning Cretan art and archaeology, the Cretan 
literature of the Renaissance, and Greek literature from Digenis 
Akritas to Dionysios Solomos. 

Bibliography: Panagiotakis, Nikolaos (2001), “ia to Epyo 


Tou xt. AAgEiou”, in: Nea Estia 150, 639-644. 
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Italy 


Filippomaria Pontani 


Fig. 2a: Bagno Vignoni (Siena, Tuscany): Greek inscription by 
Lattanzio Tolomei on the porch of the bath (see below, p. 105- 
107). 


Fig. 2b: Bagno Vignoni: Loggiato di Santa Caterina, where the 
inscription by Tolomeéi is installed. 


The surge of Italian humanism in the early 15th century!’ 
was made possible by the cross-fertilisation of two momentous 
inputs, namely a genuine, renewed interest for antiquity and the 
classical world (embodied by Francesco Petrarca, who 
notoriously deplored his inability to read Plato and Homer), and 
the contribution of the Byzantine €migrés summoned to teach 
ancient Greek in various Italian cities and universities, starting 
with Manuel Chrysoloras’ appointment in Florence in 1397.2 This 
extraordinary cultural phenomenon, to which we owe much of 
the extant heritage of ancient Greek literature, resulted in the 
rise or growth of several public and private libraries, andina 
massive wave of translations from ancient works, but it proved 
less successful in providing the pupils with sufficient skills for 
autonomous composition in that language. This is after all 
understandable if we take into account that, despite all the 
efforts devoted to grammatical teaching and the production of 


handbooks and lexica,4 thorough linguistic competence was 
hard to achieve, and that even in the Byzantine tradition 
versification in ancient Greek style and metre (hexameter, 
elegiac couplet, not to mention lyric metres) represented the 
exception rather than the rule (> Greece). 

Of course we do possess a number of epigrams and poems 
written by Byzantine scholars in Italy (from Theodore Gaza to 
Andronikos Kallistos, from John Argyropoulos to Demetrios 
Chalkondylas), but seldom did the impulse to emulation find its 
way to their Italian pupils. If we neglect some uncertain terzine 
jotted down ex tempore by the great epigraphist and antiquarian 
Ciriaco of Ancona (1391-1452), the earliest attempts in this field 
stem from one of the few intellectuals who moved to 
Constantinople for some years (1420-1427), namely Francesco 
Filelfo (1398-1481): his sylloge by the title of De psychagogia 
(three books of elegies and Sapphic odes), albeit largely 
unknown and unpublished until as late as 1997, stands out 
today as a real premiére in Western culture. Indeed, Filelfo 
declaredly wished to introduce Greek versification in the Latin 
world, a practice for which he could find no real parallel in either 
ancient or modern times (the few epigrams by Germanicus, 
Hadrian, or Julia Balbilla representing marginal exceptions). His 
ambition was thus to ground in Western culture a new kind of 
‘poetic bilingualism’;” while we may remain sceptical about the 
outcome of this challenge (most of Filelfo’s encomiastic pieces 
sound empty and partly awkward to our ears), it certainly 
commands respect in an age when Greek literature was still a 
largely uncharted territory. 

The scholar who managed to surpass Filelfo’s achievement 
by far was the greatest connoisseur of Greek in the entire 
Quattrocento, and one of the key figures of Florentine 
humanism, namely Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494): his Liber 
epigrammatum Graecorum (in the posthumous Opera of 1498: 
but the first epigrams belong to Poliziano’s teens), the fruit of a 
refined meditation on various ancient Greek prototypes (from 
Homer to Theocritus, from Nonnus to the Greek Anthology), is 
not only the first book of original Greek poetry to be printed in 


the West, but also a masterpiece in terms of poetic skill: it 
witnesses to that longstanding interchange between three 
languages (Italian, Latin, and Greek) which characterised the 
author's poetic and philological activity. Poliziano’s Greek verse, 
embracing love poems, scoptic and encomiastic pieces, and 
plausible imitations from the Greek Anthology, proceeded not 
only from the ambition to startle the audience through the 
novelty of such a feat of learning, but also from the conviction 
that no decent Greek poetry had been produced over the last six 
centuries (not even in Byzantium), and that versification was 
conducive to a better acquaintance with the workings of Greek 
language and style.® Incidentally, the latter idea was shared by 
Poliziano’s great rival Ianos Laskaris (4 Greece), an outstanding 
philologist and diplomat who, throughout his long life, practised 
an even more ambitious, allusive, and partly obscure poetic style 
(his book of epigrams was published in 1527).9 

This historical moment proved essential for European 
humanism for a number of reasons, and above all because it 
marked the rediscovery of the Greek Anthology, which was edited 
by Laskaris in Florence in 1494.19 On the one hand, Poliziano’s 
example was followed by some of his pupils and by other Tuscan 
intellectuals at the turn of the century, from Scipione 
Forteguerri Carteromaco (1466-1515) to Lattanzio Tolomei 
(1487-1543) and Andrea Dazzi,1! who all displayed their Greek 
vein in well-thought occasional encomiastic or epideictic 
epigrams, or even (this is particularly Forteguerri’s case) in the 
peculiar genre of book-epigrams; indeed, the Venetian 
publishing house of Aldo Manuzio (himself a Greek poet as well 
as the host of the so-called Neakademia, a private society 
imposing on its members the exclusive oral and written use of 
Greek),!2 and particularly the prefatory materials to its 
memorable editions of Greek and Latin classics, represented the 
ideal venue for this kind of /usus.13 

Yet other intellectuals of the late 15th and early 16th century 
derived their familiarity with Greek epigram from Laskaris: these 
are humanists from the North-Eastern regions of Italy (chiefly 
Veneto and Friuli) such as Girolamo Aleandro’4 and Lazaro 


Bonamico (1477-1552). This specific local tradition — for which 
the Venetian Pietro Bembo, a good writer of Greek prose but a 
terrible Greek poet, was no initiator1> — may have influenced the 
only South Italian writer of Greek verse, Pomponio Gaurico 
(long active in Padua),’® and it survived in later times under the 
pen of such intellectuals as Francesco Robortello, Giovan 
Battista Amalteo (1525-1573) and Pietro Cortona (Tf ca. 1598). 
These three authors, all active between the second and the 
seventh decade of the 16th century, wrote Greek poetry for 
different reasons: Robortello, a specialist of Greek poetic and 
literary genres, developed a full-fledged theory of the epigram, 
and practiced above all the Pindaric ode;17 Amalteo, who also 
tried his hand at the Pindaric ode, inscribed his few Greek pieces 
in the broader frame of a sizeable encomiastic output in Latin 
and Italian; the little-known Cortona, who spent most of his life 
as a court physician in Munich, certainly resented the growing 
popularity of Greek verse in German-speaking countries — hence 
probably the idea of publishing in 1555, for the first time after 
Poliziano, an entire book of Varia carmina Graeca embracing 
pieces devoted to both Italian and Bavarian friends, from 
Venetian noblemen and Dogi, to Joachim Camerarius (> 
Germany) and the Fugger family. 

However, by the mid-16th century the merry times of Italian 
humanism, when pagan and even licentious poetry could stand 
side-by-side with more serious and even religious pieces, had 
long expired, and Italy had lost its leading role in Classical 
studies to the advantage of other competitors, chiefly France, 
the Low Countries, and Germany. The European spread of Greek 
language and literature benefited from the more stable 
institutional support of e.g. the College Royal in Paris and the 
Collegium Trilingue in Leuven — nothing of that size and scale 
could have been conceived in any of the small Italian states, 
particularly since the country had become a battlefield for the 
territorial ambitions of other European nations.18 More 
importantly, however, the very knowledge of Greek fell the 
victim to the stern confrontation between the danger of the 
Lutheran Reform and the Counter-Reformation. The increasing 


mistrust towards a direct, personal approach to the Holy Writ 
(and to the New Testament in particular), along with the 
growing centrality of the Jesuit curriculum (the Ratio studiorum, 
while emphasising a strong mastery of Latin, left a relatively 
small space for the teaching of Greek, and an even smaller one 
for autonomous exercise in that language),19 entailed a rapid 
decay of Greek studies on Italian soil. While the story of this 
decline has never been told in depth (the most recent overview 
dates back to 1941),29 and while we should beware of 
apportioning blame only to the Counter-Reformation for the 
decline of Italian humanism,21 it is doubtless that the wealth 
and variety of Greek poetic output petered out relentlessly 
decade after decade, in the same years when they blossomed 
elsewhere in the continent. 

Two exceptions should be singled out: one is the 
Benedictine monk Tito Prospero Martinengo (+1594), the only 
Italian who wrote an entire book of lengthy Greek odes praising 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, the Saints, the Holy Spirit, etc. (1582); it 
may be no chance that this remarkable feat of erudite poetry, 
carried out with a very special literary taste, and refined through 
an unprecedented familiarity with Hellenistic and imperial 
hexametric poetry, stems from a monk whom the Inquisition 
put on trial for heresy and for his alleged sympathy for the 
reformed faith — incidentally, Martinengo was a contemporary 
of the Ferrarese ‘Calvinist amazon’ Olympia Morata (> 
Germany). Another exception to the decline of Greek 
versification comes from the heart of the Roman curia, and is 
represented by the milieu of Maffeo Barberini (from 1623 Pope 
Urban VIII): both Barberini himself and some intellectuals of his 
court produced short virtuoso compositions in various metres, of 
encomiastic, ekphrastic or paraphrastic content. Amongst the 
authors of this circle number both Greeks such as Leone Allacci 
(> Greece), and Italians of Greek descent (e.g., Francesco 
Arcudi and Gregorio Porzio), often trained at the Collegio 
Greco of Rome:22 it is to be regretted that, despite the active 
presence of learned scholars from the Ionian islands, from Crete 
and continental Greece in various Italian cities (not only Rome, 


but also Florence, Padua, and Venice; > Greece), so little cross- 
fertilisation took place. 

Since the second half of the 17th century, academies played 
an essential role for the preservation and the production of 
culture in several Italian centres: however, the scholars who 
could boast some active familiarity with Greek verse were very 
few, e.g. the Pisan professor Benedetto Averani (from the 
Accademia degli Apatisti in Florence), who wrote a series of 86 
dissertations on the epigrams of the Greek Anthology, and the 
Benedictine monk from Naples Giovan Battista de Miro.23 The 
latter, whose 1695 ode to Cardinal Gaspare Carpegna is a fine 
Pindaric cento, was a member of the glorious Accademia 
dell’Arcadia in Rome: many of his fellow academics also tried 
their hand at writing Greek verse, with embarrassing results 
marred by all sorts of prosodical, metrical and grammatical 
flaws.24 

The antiquarian revival in several cities of 18th-century Italy 
(Scipione Maffei in Verona, Angelo Maria Bandini in Florence, 
Jacopo Morelli in Venice, Giovan Battista Mingarelli in Bologna, 
the Tipografia del Seminario in Padova) did not entail a real 
erudite interest in Greek versification:25 the latter had to wait for 
external reagents, which appeared at the end of the century. 
The Bolognese professor Clotilde Tambroni (1758-1817), 
celebrated by her contemporaries as Sappho rediviva, probably 
inherited the impulse to write a number of (conventional and 
encomiastic) Greek odes from her teacher, the Spaniard Jesuit 
Manuel Aponte (> Iberia).2© The Neapolitan Hellenist and 
papyrologist Pasquale Baffi (one of the intellectuals killed in the 
bloody repression of the 1799 revolution against the Bourbons) 
was probably inspired to write a Greek Pindaric ode for 
Catherine II of Russia by his contacts with the lively local Greek 
community and by his contacts with many European colleagues 
(from Zoega to Villoison) with whom he debated per epistulas on 
the treasuries revealed by the newly discovered Herculaneum 
papyri: in an age when Naples was the most important centre of 
Greek studies in Italy, the Greek form given to this political 
manifesto of support to Catherine’s ideal of enlightened rule is a 


remarkable fact.27 

However unsystematic, the strength of this erudite tradition 
should not be underrated: in few other European countries did 
no less than three outstanding 19th-century poets try their hand 
at writing Greek verse. The first published poem of a 19-year-old 
Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837), the greatest Italian Romantic 
poet and an accomplished Classical scholar since his childhood 
at Recanati, was an Anacreontic Hymn to the Moon (allegedly 
found in a lost Greek manuscript), which in 1817 anticipated 
some features of his later Italian verse on the same topic.28 
Around the same years a very young Niccolo Tommaseo, later to 
become the greatest collector of Greek popular ballads after 
Claude Fauriel, sent a Greek epigram on the Lake Garda to a 
priest from Brescia.29 Several decades later, after Italy had 
become a unified nation and after the national legislation — 
amidst all sorts of criticisms and hardships — had established the 
study of Greek as an integral part of the humanistic 
curriculum,39 a young Giovanni Pascoli (1855-1912) — later to 
become one of the best Latin poets in Europe, and a milestone 
of contemporary Italian literature — toyed with the idea of 
writing a Greek epic on Giuseppe Garibaldi’s heroic deeds, of 
which only a few lines are extant. 

Pascoli was also a professor at Bologna University: as 
elsewhere in Europe over the past two centuries, the practice of 
writing Greek epigrams became the heritage almost exclusively 
of university professors. While many of them — from Diego 
Vitrioli to Ignazio Cazzaniga, from Luigi Illuminati (1881-1962) 
to Saverio Siciliano3! — attained uncertain results, the ability to 
combine a deep linguistic and philological knowledge with a 
witty and refined literary skill unites two otherwise very 
different, indeed almost antithetic, authors. Girolamo Vitelli’s 
Sub-siciva (1927) is a remarkable collection of Greek (and Latin) 
poems, stretching from mere épigrammes doccasion to longer, 
and generally humorous, tranches de vie: Vitelli’s philological and 
linguistic training — which made him an outstanding 
papyrologist and an experienced textual critic - was influenced 
by the German rather than by the Italian scholarly tradition, and 


this probably also explains his peculiar enthusiasm for Greek 
versification. In much more recent years, Alvaro Rissa (a 
pseudonym for a professor of Greek literature at the University 
of Genoa) has opened a new path of Greek poetry by concocting 
learned pastiches of different genres and applying terms, 
images, and scenes of ancient Greek epic, lyric, and tragedy to 
the humble reality of our present world, with a high degree of 
lexical creativity (sometimes bordering on ‘macaronic’) and with 
hilarious effects of paradox and parody. 


Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481) 


Tov Oe6v Ev KaLpW attodso0vat tots avOpwrtois 
yLoBov Kata ta aUTOV Epya [1457-1465] 


'EAttic Gv@pwrtous amtata patain, 
nyeuwy ovottep Adyoc ousde BEtov 
OuUA MwriZel, TaBOG GAAA HOUVov 

4 mavtobev eipyet. 

Ei Kai Wv yaincg BaolWEuc amtdons 
ndé too Tovtou, AvEeyWwy kai Gotpwv, 
Elc BEdc TIOAAOIG SUVALLV TUPAVVOLG 
8 TIOAACK’EXWPEL, 

GAA’ OUWS OUSEV TEAEWC APAKEV 


TOUTOU EV KOOHOU TIEAGYEL TIEPAGOAL 


xwpic auotBic: teAEtat Bpotototv 

12 tooc EKdototc. 

OUtoc Ev TGotv POREPOc TOAiTALc 
EOXE Tv yalnv UTtO xELpi SoBAOV 
TIAGAV WUWSN¢ TaTpLov, BEoio 

16 ouK dAeyiGwv. 

AAA 68 avOpwrwy UTIEpLOXE TIAVTWV 
agiac Owet, ett kai peyiotw 
Xpnyatwv ANGEL, BAaBEpoic Ev STAI 
20 aiév UTIapXwv. 

"Eotlv F Being Kkpioews Bpadeta 

wpa: avAst yap KUpLoc StKaiou 
KALpOv O Kpivwy aTtIoSouc Kat Epyov 
24 uLo8oev EkdoTotc: 

WG TEAEL OvNtoic Bdvatoc HovapyxNs 
E00A0c, OG HOUVOG TIOAEHOUG, ayWvac 
KGplv avepwrtwv AVEL GoeBoUvTWwy, 


28 TIavta TILECWV. 


Textus: Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, ms. Plut. 58.15, 
ff. 74v-75v (manu ipsius auctoris); primum ed. Cortassa, Guido/ 
Maltese, Enrico V. (1997), Francesco Filelfo. De Psychagogia, 
Alessandria, 135f. (III.12) 

Crit.: 2 ouSé ms. | | 5 yains in mg. add. | | 9 duoc vel sim. 
a.c. | | 10 méAayet ms. | | 25 Wc debuit 

Sim.: tit. (cf. 21-24)] cf. NT, Apoc. 22.12 || 2 hyeuwv...Adyoc] 


cf. Arist. Magn. Mor. 2.6.36; Men. sent. 68-69 J. | | 2-3 Getov 
Supa] scil. animae, cf. Arist. de mund. 391a15; Porph. vita Plot. 
10.29; Greg. Nyss. contra Eunom. 2.1.626 || 4 tavto@ev eipyet] 
cf. Xen. Anab. 3.1.12 | | 5-6 scil. de Deo omnipotente, cf. e.g. 
Polit. epigr. IX | | 8 €xwpet] scil. tapexwpet | | 11 xwpic auotBAs]) 
de re cf. e.g. Io. Chrys. ad pop. Antioch., PG 49.23d-24a || 13-20 
de re cf. e.g. NT, Apoc. 18.16-19 | | 15 wuwsénc] hapax 
legomenon, cf. wudc | | 15-16 BEeoto oUK dAEyiGwv] cf. Quint. 
Smyrn. 3.45 || 18 d&iac OwWet] cf. Basil. serm. 60.29 etc. | | 21-22 
kploews...wpa] cf. NT, Apoc. 14.7 al. | | 22 avAst] scil. prob. tuba 
angelorum (cf. NT, Apoc. 8.6) sive Dei, qui est KUptoc StKatou (cf. 
e.g. Apoc. 16.5 al.) 


In due course, God gives men a reward according 
to their deeds 


Vain hope deceives mankind 

who is not enlightened by sovereign reason 
nor by the divine eye, but is oppressed from all sides 
[4] by suffering alone. 

Even if, being the king of the entire earth, 
of the sea, the winds, and the stars 

the one God has often yielded power 

[8] to several tyrants, 

still He has never let anything pass 

through the sea of this world 

without due reward: He is fair 

[12] to each and every man. 


This man, feared by all his fellow-citizens, 


has cruelly ruled over his entire 

native land, enslaving it, without 

[16] any respect for God. 

That other man has outdone all others 
through his high honours and his huge 
wealth, being always busy 

[20] in noxious arms. 

The time of divine judgement comes 
slowly: for the ruling Lord trumpets 
the time of justice, giving everyone 
[24] the reward for his deeds: 

death is a good monarch for mortals, 
for death alone solves wars, fights, 
and the strife of impious men, 


[28] repressing all these things. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas, with occasional prosodical mistakes 
(long ainl. 11 ayotBig, |. 28 doeBoUvtwv) and objectionable 
phenomena (hiatus in |. 22; crasis in |. 27 kdptv). 

Notes: In a letter to Gerolamo Castelli of April 1458, Filelfo — 
who beside his poems wrote more than a hundred private 
letters in good Attic Greek — observed that virtually no Latin had 
been writing Greek verse in either ancient or modern times: 
hence his decision to attempt this new undertaking, despite his 
insufficient familiarity with the secrets of Greek poetic diction. 
His De psychagogia, a collection of 44 Greek poems in three 
books written between 1457 and 1465, remained buried and 
unpublished for centuries in ms. Laur. 58.15: the author’s 


request not to circulate these texts (the note on f. 80r reads: hi 
tres libri neque aediti sunt a me Francisco Philelfo nec emendati. 
quare cum multa mutanda sient, ne quis ex hisce quicquam 
exscribat rogo, ‘these three books have not been edited nor 
corrected by me, Francesco Filelfo: therefore, since much has to 
be changed, I beg no one copy anything from here’) was 
respected until the editio princeps in 1997. Alternatively elegiac 
couplets and Sapphic stanzas (in an age when Aeolic poetry was 
virtually unknown, this metre could only be emulated from Latin 
prototypes), Filelfo’s poems are poésies doccasion, and above all 
encomiastic pieces for his patrons, for rulers and cardinals: 
while it is unlikely that they could really be understood and 
appreciated by the addressees, they were also designed to 
impress Filelfo’s fellow-humanists. The present ode is the only 
one with a purely philosophical/theological content, and it 
clearly takes its cue from the idea of distributive justice in a 
passage of John’s Apocalypse (22.12); we can hardly detect any 
clear poetic reminiscence, and several prosaic expressions are 
drawn directly from philosophical and patristic texts; a poetic 
flavour is given by dialectal features such as I. 1 patatn, |. 15 
8eoito, Il. 3 and 26 Wobvoc or lexical items such as |. 25 TEAEL. 
Biography: One of the protagonists of the first generation 
of Italian humanists, Francesco Filelfo (Tolentino 1398 — Florence 
1481) studied in Padua and held his first teaching posts in 
Venice and Vicenza; he then spent seven years (1420-1427) in 
Constantinople as the secretary to the Venetian bailo, and later 
to the emperor John VIII Palaiologos, for whom he also served in 
diplomatic missions. In the East he was trained at the school of 
Ioannes Chrysoloras, and he collected many manuscripts which 
he sent back to Venice in 1427 (he numbers as one of the 
greatest book collectors of his age). Due to his linguistic skills, 
he was able to start a career as a translator (above all of prose 
authors such as Hippocrates, Lysias, Xenophon, Dio Chrysostom, 
Plutarch, Basil of Caesarea) and as a teacher of Greek in various 
Italian cities (Venice, Bologna, Florence, Siena, Milan, Naples, 
and Rome). During his Italian peregrinations, Filelfo became 
acquainted (sometimes in hostile terms) with many of the 


brightest minds and rulers of the Italian Quattrocento, from 
Poggio Bracciolini to Federico da Montefeltro, from Lorenzo de’ 
Medici to Francesco Sforza: his huge epistolary is an excellent 
witness to the breadth of his acquaintances. One of the first 
Italian exegetes of Dante and Petrarch, he also wrote Latin 
Orations, odes, and satires, an epic poem for Francesco Sforza, 
some philosophical and political treatises, and commentaries on 
Juvenal and Quintilian. Bibliography: Viti, Paolo (1997), “Filelfo, 
Francesco”, in: DBI 47, 613-626; Wilson 1992, 48-53; de Keyser, 
Jeroen (2015), Francesco Filelfo and Francesco Sforza, Hildesheim; 
Id. (ed.) (2015), F. Filelfo. Collected Letters, I-IV, Alessandria; 
Robin, Diana (1991), File/fo in Milan, Princeton; Eleuteri, Paolo 
(1991), “Francesco Filelfo copista e possessore di codici greci”, 
in: Dieter Harlfinger/Giancarlo Prato (eds.), Paleografia e 
codicologia greca, Alessandria, 163-179; Cortesi, Mariarosa 
(1986), “Aspetti linguistici della cultura greca di Francesco 
Filelfo”, in: Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte, 
Padova, 163-206. On his Greek poems: Cortassa, Guido/Maltese, 
Enrico V. (1997), Francesco Filelfo. De Psychagogia, Alessandria, 9- 
26; Pontani 2017, 313-315; Thomas, Oliver (2016), “Homeric 
and/or Hymns: Some Fifteenth-Century Approaches”, in: 
Andrew Faulkner/Athanassios Vergados/Andreas Schwab (eds.), 
The Reception of the Homeric Hymns, Oxford 2016, 277-299; 
Pontani, Filippomaria (2018), “Hellenic Verse and Christian 
Humanism”, in: International Journal of the Classical Tradition 25, 
216-240. 


Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494) 


I. 18. aetatis anno. Npooeuxih pds tov OEedv [1472] 


© mlatep nuetepe xOUGOPpove, aiBept vaiwv, 
W TIavtwv BaoirsG, Oedc Gpette, aiPépte Nav, 


Travta Lowy Kal Tavta KiV@v Kal TAVTA KOTAOXWV, 


TIPEOBUTEPOG TE XPOVOU, TIAVTWV APXN TE TEAOG TE: 

5 Taupakdpwv Saredov kal oupaviwv oéAac Gotpwv, 
OU, TIATEP, NEALOV TE HEYaV AAUTIPAy TE GEANVNV, 
TINYAG Kai TOTAYOUS Kal yflv Kai TOvtov EtTEvVEAG, 
TIAVTa CWoyovWv, o@ TAVTA TIVEUHATL TIAN OV: 
oupaviol XOOv_oi TE Kal ol UTIEVEPBE KAYOVTEG 

10 TldavtEec UTIOXBOVvLOL Orv EKTEAEOUOLY EDETUNV. 
vOv &f KLKANOKW O€ TEN KTLOLG EV8a XAUEUVGG, 
GBALOG WKUUOPOS, OEE, yhivoc avOpwrtioKosc, 

aAy@v wy hYuaptov oot kai Sakpua xeUwv. 

el 6’ dye pou, Aitoual, TatEp ApOlte, tAaoc to@t, 

15 Kdg eue8ev SA KOoYOU VEAELVOOLO Epwta 
Saipvovoc nd’amdtas kai atao@adov UBptv EAauveE: 
dee 6’ Eunv Kpadinv o£0 TveUUATOG GomEtTW OUBPW 


WOTE det O€ UOVOV OTEPYELV, UTLATE KPELOVTWV. 


Textus: Angeli Politiani Opera, Venetiis: in aedibus Aldi, 1498, c. 
kk3r (unde Pontani 2002, 38: epigr. 9) 

Crit.: 2 Nav: Zav Lavagnini | | 3 kataoywv (vel katioywv) 
Ardizzoni: katéoxwv Ald. | | 4-5 ipse distinxi 

Sim.: 1 W TIatEp NYETEpE] cf. I/. 8.31; Od. 1.45 | aiBept vaiwv] 
cf. I]. 2.412 etc. || 2 W mavtwv BaowsO] cf. Greg. Naz. carm. 
1.1.34.1 | Oedc GpOtte] cf. Hymn. Orph. 15.1 | aiBepte] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 9.453.1 | | 3 tdavta...mdavta...mavta] cf. I/. 3.277 etc. | | 4 
TIPEOBUTEPOG TE XPOvOU] cf. e.g. Eus. Demonstr. evang. 4.1.3.7 | 
TIAVTWY ApPXN TE TEAOG TE] cf. NT, Apoc. 21.6 et Hymn. Orph. 15.7 
|| 5 mayyakapwv Sattedov] cf. Hymn. Orph. 19.3 | oUpaviwy 
o€Aac Gotpwv] cf. Hymn. Orph. 7.1 || 6 HEALov...ceAnvNv] cf. Hes. 


Theog. 19 (371) | | 7-8 ttnydc...1AnpWv] cf. Greg. Naz. carm. 
1.1.31.5-6 | | 9-10 cf. NT, Matth. 6.10 | oUpdviot y8dvioi te] cf. 
Hymn. Orph. 1.2 etc., necnon Greg. Naz. carm. 1.1.3.6 et 4.41 | ot 
urtevepOe Kapovtec] cf. I/. 3.278-279 | | 11 xayeuvas] cf. II. 
16.235 al. | | 12 wxUpopoc] cf. I/. 1.417 || 13 Sakpua xevwv] cf. 
Greg. Naz. carm. 1.1.34.17 | | 14 ei S’dye pot cf. I/. 6.376 et Od. 
4.382 | Aitoyat...io8t] cf. Greg. Naz. carm. 1.1.34.14 et 19 | | 15- 
16 cf. NT, Matth. 6.13 | GEAELvooto] cf. fort. Musae. 147 | 
atao8adov UBptv] cf. Od. 16.86 et 24.352 || 17 dometw SuBPwW] 
cf. I/. 13.139 et 3.4 || 18 Urate kpeLovtwv] cf. I/. 8.31; Od. 1.45 


Written at the age of 18. Prayer to God 


O, our Father living in the aether on a golden throne, 
king of all, immortal God, ethereal Pan, 

You who see, move, and master everything, 

older than time, beginning and end of all things: 

[5] You, Father, made the floor of the blessed 


and the splendour of the heavenly stars, the great sun and 
the bright moon, 


the springs and the rivers, the earth and the sea, 

giving life to everything, filling everything with Your spirit; 
those living in heaven and on earth, and the dead below, 
[10] under the earth, all execute Your order. 

Now I invoke You, here, Your creature lying on the ground, 


a small, wretched, quickly-dying man made of earth, my 
God, 


suffering and shedding tears for my sins against You. 


Please, o imperishable Father, be gracious towards me, 


[15] and drive away from me the love of the mind- 
beguiling world, 


the deceptions of the devil and the wicked insolence: 
cleanse my heart through the unceasing rain of Your spirit 


so that I may love You alone, 0 highest of masters. 
II . MVIID. Eig AAcEavSpav trv tountptav [1493] 


HAEKTpnv UTIEKpLV OTIOT’ GCE GCuya KoUpnv 
Koupn AAgEavdpn trv ye LOWOKAEiNy, 
Bay BEOouEV TIaVTEG TIS EULApPEG ATOLSa yAWttav 
rmvev antatotwc, AUoovic ovca yéevos, 
5 msc SE YE ULNA Tpotet Kal EtTHTULOV AUSNv, 
TAKPLBEG EVTEXVOU TPEE TIMG BULEANG, 
TIM HOO S EMUAATTEV aKknpatov: 6upata yain 
TIngao’0US Opus HuBpotev, ov BacEewc: 
008 doxnyoveev Mwvnv BapUSakpvv ieioa, 
10 BAEUPATL HUSAAEW ovv S’ExEEv BEatac. 
Travtec dp’ €€emtAdynpev: eve ChjAoc 8’ UTEVUEEV 
WG TOV Sualpov Effc ElSov Ev ayKaAlotv. 
Textus: Angeli Politiani Opera, Venetiis, in aedibus Aldi 1498, c. 
kk5v (unde Pontani 2002, 129: epigr. 28) 
Crit.: 12 Efjc Ald., corr. Del Lungo 
Sim.: 1 G@uya kovpnv] cf. Nonn. Dion. 1.345 etc. (Theoc. Id. 


27.7) | | 3 AtO8i6a yAW@ttav] cf. Nonn. Dion. 37.319 et 19.99 || 4 
Avoovic] cf. Anth. Pal. 2.305 | | 7 n8oc...aknpatov] cf fort. Plat. 


Leg. 5.735c | | 7-8 6upata...mn§ao] cf. e.g. I/. 3.217; Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 3.22, 422 || 9 doxnyoveev] cf. fort. Long. subi. 3.5 | 
BapUdakpuv] cf. Anth. Pal. 2.221; 9.262.5; Nonn. Dion. 35.16 | | 10 
BAEuYaTt HUSAAEW] cf. Soph. F/. 166 || 11 UmevugsEv] cf. Theoc. 
Id. 19.3 || 12 €v ayKaAtowv] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.517.6 


1493 . On Alexandra the poetess 


When the young maid Alexandra played on stage 
the young maid Electra of Sophocles, 

we were all amazed at how naturally and correctly 
she spoke Attic, being Ausonian by birth, 

[5] at how imitative and genuine a voice she uttered, 
how she followed the good rules of stagecraft, 

how she kept an undefiled character: fixing her eyes 
to the ground, she never missed a gesture or a step; 
nor did she misbehave when giving out a tearful utterance, 
[10] and by her wet gaze she troubled the spectators. 
We were all surprised: and I felt some jealousy 


as Isaw her brother in her arms. 


III . 1493. Eig toUc KWVWTtac 


Tous KWyWwrtas Epdv HGAAov TIpEttet NETIEp GvSpac, 
MUvtas THv yovitwy we KUTtpts €& USatwv, 
KQl HLUNOAHEVOUG GEpoLTIOTNtov "Epwta 


elpeoin MtepUywv TW t’ Evev aiportotac, 


5 tov KMHOV tT’ GSovtac EyeporyUvatka TAavVAthy, 
aiv@c UTivartatWv LeyEVoUG Odpwv, 

EG AEXOG EUTITALOVTGG, ETI’ AUTOUG TIOAAGKL HaoTOUs, 
Kau~apowvtas dAns aWea SnAutEpns, 

Wavovtas XEAGy TE Kal EkUUCHVTas OTIWTIFG 

10 Hapyapuydc, yAwoons t’ NpE"a YEUOHEVOUG, 
aypUrttvous, itayouc, okotTOSEpKEac: Apa Tic AvVSpHv 


6000 ye KWYWTtEs Selyat’ ENWTOG EXEL; 


Textus: Angeli Politiani Opera, Venetiis: in aedibus Aldi, 1498, c. 
kk8v in Libro Epigrammatum Graecorum (Ald.) et cc. q3r-4v in 
Libro Epistularum XII.8 (Epist.) (vide Pontani 2002, 129: epigr. 57) 

Crit.: Tit. om. Epist. | | 4 eipeoin Epist.: eipecious Ald. | guev’ 
Ald.: €yev Epist. | | 5 K®pov t’ recte Del Lungo | | 7 €m/Ald.: €¢ 
Epist. | uac8ouc Epist. | | 8 Ka4uMapoovtas Epist. | GWea Epist. 
| | 9-10 om. Ald. | | 9 EkyUEWvtac Epist., corr. Del Lungo || 11 
apa tic Epist. 

Sim.: 2 yovipwv...USatwv] cf. Plut. gu. conv. 664d et fort. 
Anth. Pal. 9.277.6 || 3 aepoutotntov] cf. Hes. Op. 777 et e.g. 
Nonn. Dion. 33.86 || 4 cipeoin mtepvywv] cf. Luc. musc. enc. 2 | 
aivortotas] cf. Orac. Sib. 8.94; Vett. Val. 2.17.87; Suid. at 207 || 5 
K@HOov t GSovtac] cf. fort. Suid. k 2252 | E€yepovyUvatka] cf. PMG 
1003 Page || 6 Urtvamtatwv] cf. Anth. Pal. 5.197.2 || 7 
éumttatovtac] cf. Lycophr. 105 | | 8 Gea OnAutEpnc] cf. Anth. Pal. 
5.218.6 | | 9-10 Omwttfjc uapyapuydc] cf. e.g. Nonn. Dion. 30.255; 
Anth. Pal. 2.281-282; Opp. C. 3.349-350 | | 11 itapouc] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 9.440.12 | okotodepkéac] cf. Suid. J 106 || 12 Seiyyat’ 
Epwtoc] cf. Luc. dial. mer. 8.1.4 et Jo. Chrys. epist. ad Olymp. 
10.6.45-46 


1493 .On mosquitos 


Mosquitos must certainly love more than men do: 
they are generated, like Venus, from fertile waters, 
they imitate high-soaring Eros by the rowing 

of their wings and by drinking blood, 


[5] they sing the wandering revel-song that wakes up 
women, 


they are badly fond of sleep-deceiving encounters, 
they fall in beds, often on the very breasts, 

and touch all around the limbs of the female body, 
they skim lips, suck the sparkles of the gaze, 

[10] they slowly savour the tongue, 


being sleepless and reckless, and seeing in the dark: can 
any man 


show as many signs of love as mosquitos? 


Metre: Hexameters (I) and elegiac couplets (II and III): while the 
latter two epigrams are flawless (the only exception is the wrong 
quantity of the a in II.10 8eatac and in III.3 depottdotntov), the 
earlier piece, whose poetic texture is less fluid, displays some 
prosodical mistakes (the clausula of |. 2 that creates a otiyoc 
uetoupog; |. 3 Kiva@v; |. 6 oU) and some ugly hiatuses (Il. 1, 2, 9, 15 
etc.; note in I. 5 the absence of correptio epica). 

Notes: Poliziano’s Liber epigrammatum Graecorum — the 
second book of this kind after Filelfo’s De psychagogia, and the 
first one to reach the press in 1498 — contains 57 pieces (+ the 
answer of Alessandra Scala to epigram 30, most probably 
written or at least inspired by Alessandra’s other teacher and 
admirer Ianos Laskaris, rather than by her future husband 
Michael Marullus). With one exception (epigr. 27 sculpted ona 
stone in the house of Giovanni Ciampolini in 1490), these texts 


date back to two distinct periods of the author's life: the 
youthful epigrams written in 1471-81, and a later output of 
1493-94. Although the edition of the Liber was curated by 
Zanobi Acciaiuoli in 1495 after the author’s premature death 
(and then collected in the 1498 Aldine edition of the Opera), we 
know from Poliziano’s letters (especially epist. 5.7 to Antonio 
Codro Urceo, of June 1494) that the book had been prepared by 
the author himself; we also possess some autographs of single 
poems jotted down in the author’s later years. While the texts of 
these epigrams show that Poliziano improved his poetic skill 
over the years, passing from a period of Homeric and partly 
bucolic inspiration to a deeper familiarity with the style of the 
Greek epigrammatists and of Nonnus of Panopolis, the variety 
of the texts gathered in the Liber is quite impressive in terms of 
both genre (encomiastic, erotic, epideictic, scoptic) and metre 
(hexameters, elegiac couplets, iambics, phalaecian 
hendecasyllables). 

The tradition of paraphrasing Christian prayers in (ancient) 
Greek verse is a long and prolific one, from Nonnus of Panopolis 
through Markos Mousouros. Epigram 9 of the Liber (our no. I) 
takes its cue from the Pater Noster (NT, Matth. 6.9-10), and 
clothes the most important prayer of the Christian faith in epic 
garments (see above all Il. 1 and 18, each featuring a hemistich 
of the same Homeric formula); however, the intermingling of 
pagan and Christian sources emerges in borrowings from the 
Orphic Hymns (Il. 4-5, 9) side by side with quotations from 
poems of Gregory of Nazianzus (Il. 2, 7-8, 14) - more precisely, 
from the same poems that Marsilio Ficino had copied in the last 
folia of ms. Vat. Borg. gr. 22. And it was probably the Orphic 
tradition of Pan as the god of ‘All’ that induced Poliziano to 
apply this very theonym to the Christian God (I. 2). This shows 
that, albeit not engaging in any deep philosophical speculation, 
the 18-year-old Poliziano must have nonetheless felt the 
influence of the Platonic circles of Medicean Florence; his 
epigram 9 does not represent a document of his (otherwise 
unlikely) commitment to Catholic faith, but rather a rhetorical 
paraphrase that displays both his linguistic skill and the 


underlying tension between the expressive modes of Hellenism 
and Christianism. 

Our epigram II is the starting point of a cycle of epigrams 
(nos. 28, 30-33, 48, 50) dedicated to the beautiful and 
unfortunate Alessandra Scala (1475-1506), a pupil of the Studio 
where she attended the classes of Poliziano himself, of 
Demetrios Chalkondyles and of Ianos Laskaris (who also fell in 
love with her and wrote six Greek epigrams in honour of her 
beauty and talents). The episode here described is a historical 
one: Alessandra’s performance of Electra in a recitation of 
Sophocles’ play in the Scala mansion in Florence in 1493, before 
an audience packed with learned men and familiares. In a long 
Latin letter to the Venetian noblewoman Cassandra Fedele, 
Poliziano recalled this event with even more emphatic 
overtones: Erat in verbis lepos ille Atticus prorsum genuinus et 
nativus, gestus ubique ita promptus et efficax...Verecunde omnia et 
pudenter, non modo ad terram demissis sed pene in terram semper 
defixis oculis.... The literary reminiscences of the epigram range 
from Homer to Theocritus to Nonnus, and are augmented by 
exact references to the play (beside the verbal echo of I. 10, |. 12 
refers to the scene where Electra and Orestes meet, see Soph. FI. 
1226). 

Alessandra’s father, Bartolomeo Scala, chancellor of the 
Republic of Florence, was the recipient of our epigram II, which 
was appended by Poliziano to a letter dealing with the 
grammatical gender of the term culex / kwvwwW) (this philological 
debate later grew into a much broader and harsher polemic 
between Scala and Poliziano). As opposed to other epigrams 
that draw directly on prototypes from the Greek Anthology (e.g., 
42 of the Panhellenic games, 51 on the organ, or 54-55 on 
Aphrodite Anadyomene and on the armed Aphrodite), this piece 
is the fruit of Poliziano’s own invention (although the Latin text 
to which it responds was probably inspired by Meleager’s Anth. 
Pal. 5.151), and it represents a perfect achievement in terms of 
stylistic elegance, of judicious inspiration from ancient sources 
(besides the epigrams of the Anthology, especially Nonnus), and 
of interesting neologisms a /ancienne (I. 5 €yepouyUvaL§, |. 11 


OKOTOSEPKIS). 

Biography: Angelo Poliziano (Montepulciano 1454 — 
Florence 1494) is probably the most outstanding classical 
scholar of Italian humanism, and the best Italian poet of the 
Quattrocento. Born in what is called in Latin Mons Politianus 
(hence his humanistic name), after the death of his father he 
moved to Florence, where he immediately displayed an 
extraordinary ability (his translations from the Iliad earned him 
the nickname of Homericus adulescens), and he got acquainted 
with Marsilio Ficino, John Argyropoulos, Demetrios 
Chalkondyles, and other Greek and Italian scholars. Under the 
protection of Lorenzo il Magnifico from 1473, he obtained an 
ecclesiastical privilege and wrote for Lorenzo's brother Giuliano 
the epic poem Stanze per la giostra (1475-78). After a short 
quarrel with Lorenzo (during which time he wrote the Fabula di 
Orfeo at the court of Mantova), he was summoned to Florence in 
1480 as a teacher at the Studio, and started to lecture there on 
several Greek and Latin authors — we still possess the texts of 
most of his courses, as well as the invaluable zibaldoni in which 
he gathered his reading notes from ancient authors. A Latin 
poet (epigrams, elegies, the learned Sy/vae), an amateur of 
philosophy (he followed Platonism until his ‘conversion’ to 
Aristotelianism in 1490), a prolific translator (Herodian’s 
historical work, Epictetus’ Manual, etc.), a connoisseur of 
manuscripts at the Medicean Library, and a first-rate philologist 
(his Miscellanea, based on the model of Gellius’ Noctes Atticae, 
tackle textual issues in a totally new manner, and break new 
ground in the domain of philological method), Poliziano was no 
easy character, and his epigrams and epistles testify to his many 
quarrels with colleagues and friends. The quality of his 
innumerable literary and scholarly achievements (in such a short 
life) affords him a central place in the history of Italian 
humanism. 

Bibliography: Branca, Vittore (1983), Poliziano e [Umanesimo 
della parola, Torino; Bausi, Francesco (2006), Angelo Poliziano. 
Poesie, Torino; Orvieto, Paolo (2009), Poliziano e lambiente 
mediceo, Roma; Megna, Paola (2009), Le note del Poliziano alla 


traduzione dellfliade, Messina; Silvano, Luigi (2010), Angelo 
Poliziano. Appunti per un corso sullOdissea, Alessandria; Viti, Paolo 
(ed.) (2016), Cultura e filologia di Angelo Poliziano, Firenze. On his 
Greek poems: Pontani 2002; Pontani, Filippomaria (2018), 
“Hellenic Verse and Christian Humanism”, in: International 
Journal of the Classical Tradition 25, 216-240; Steinruck, Martin 
(2018), “Metric ‘mistakes’ in the Greek Epigrams of Angelo 
Poliziano”, in: Janika Pall/Ivo Volt (eds.), Hellenostephanos, Tartu, 
318-335. 


Scipione Forteguerri (1466-1515) and Aldo 
Manuzio (1449-1515) 


I. 2kurtiwvoc Kaptepopaxou [1496] 


BiBAov 0 ypaupatikfs Eepywdea trvde Tlovnoac, 
“EAAnow wpovewv toa, Bapivos Env, 

Oc TEXVING TE AUWV yplMous Gua Kal AaBupiveouc 
Ayntns xadettiic yiyved Grtaow 0500. 

5 Oapparewe Bate Sf tavtnv vEoL HSE yEpovtEc: 
‘EAAGS8’Ec autryv Ao TtaAindev aye. 

Mnééva 8’évtedOev undev tote Anoetat HUD, 
toic 6’ av tabta copoic mac tic Gpotos Eon: 
6000 Habetv 8’ dpa ttc CnthoEt, toca kai EE, 


10 kai Tob Exetv Eotal MAOL UETPOV TO BEAELV. 


II .*AASou 


Afis yy@v"'Hotodov kai ZtpyLxtédav Kal “Ounpov 


TLOLNTAG T GAAWG; Tav AaBE TIpagouEvav. 
Keic yap AatotSa yAuKepov 60) Kei Te TOPEUCET 


HEoTd p andovewv dAoea Nteplowv. 


Textus: Thesaurus Cornucopiae et Horti Adonidis, Venetiis: in 
aedibus Aldi, 1496, c. *iv r; leguntur Scipionis versus (quos ex 
Aldina ed. Chiti, Alfredo (1902), Scipione Forteguerri il 
Carteromaco, Firenze, 67-68) etiam in ms. Firenze, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 55.18, f. 3v (Laur.); Aldi epigramma 
(quod denuo ed. Orlandi/Dionisotti 1975, 13 et Wilson 2016, 36) 
in Aldina tantum invenitur 

Crit.: I. Tit. XktTtiWvoG Ntotoptnoiou Laur. | | 10 om. Laur. 
|| 2 kai KaAG ouvtdEac oUTOG 6 Twaptvoc Laur. || 6 TtaAinBev: 
akptBEws yap Laur. | | 8 €oon Laur. 

Sim.: I.1 tlovrjoac] de verbo cf. Anth. Pal. 9.93.2 | | 5 véo. Hdé 
yepovtec] cf. I/. 2.789 al. | | 6 TtaAtn8ev non apud auctores 
(nondum innotuerat Fragm. Epic. Hist. 1v.2 Heitsch) | | 10 cf. fort. 
e.g. Greg. Nyss. apol. in hexaém. 69.2 yEtpov ths SuvauEws tod 
Oeo0 tO BEANua yivetat II.1 Afic] saep. apud Theoc., e.g. Id. 1.12 
| XtutxtSav] cf. Theoc. Id. 7.21 | | 4 anSovewv] de philomelis 
saepe, cf. e.g. Call. Anth. Pal. 7.80.2 (epigr. 5.2 Pf.) 


By Scipio Carteromachus 


The man who realised this laborious grammar book, 
thinking like a native Greek, was Varinus: 

solving the riddles and labyrinths of the art 

he became for everyone a guide in this difficult journey. 
[5] Take this road confidently, o young and old, 

for it leads from Italy straight to Greece. 


None of you will ever forget any of these doctrines, 


and you, whoever you are, will rival the experts in these 
matters. 


The more one seeks to learn, the more one will have, 


[10] and for everyone the limit of learning will be his wish. 


By Aldus 


Do you wish to know Hesiod, Simichidas [sci/. Theocritus] 
and Homer 


and other poets? Take this book and study it. 
You will go to the sweet house of Apollo, and to the groves 


of the Pierides, full of nightingales. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Both pieces are very correct (1.4: 
incorrect quantity in the first syllable of Gmtaotv). 

Notes: Both epigrams appeared in the editio princeps of a 
book Aldus had been cherishing since the beginnings of his 
publishing house, the Thesaurus Cornucopiae (1496), a bulky 
sylloge of Greek lexicographical and grammatical works 
assembled in 1494 (this is the date of ms. Laur. 55.18, the 
dedication copy to Pietro de’ Medici) by Poliziano’s pupil (and 
future tutor of Giovanni de’ Medici) Guarino Favorino from 
Camerino (+1537) with the help of the Florentine nobleman 
Carlo Antinori (T1503). Two more epigrams appeared on the 
same page of the Aldine, one by Poliziano, evoking the debt of 
the West towards Greece ‘now lost in its labyrinths’ (no. XLVII 
Pontani), and one by the Cretan scholar Aristoboulos Apostolis 
(> Greece). Three of these four texts (all except Apostolis’) were 
then republished on the first page of Favorino’s later 
lexicographical masterpiece (the AgétKov Méeya kai mdvu WpéApiov 
| Magnum ac perutile Dictionarium, published by Zacharias 
Kalliergis in Rome in 1523); all four were engraved in stone in 
the funeral monument of Guarino Favorino in the cathedral of 


Nocera Umbra, the city of which he became a bishop in his later 
years (the monument was destroyed in the early 19th century, 
but we still possess drawings and transcriptions). 

As for the Thesaurus Cornucopiae, largely based on ms. San 
Marco 303 and other grammatical manuscripts of the Medicean 
library, it was not only an alphabetical monolingual lexicon, but 
also embraced a number of minor grammatical treatises, which 
had been chosen and collected with a clear pedagogical goal. 
The Aldine edition of the Thesaurus is opened by a section of 
introductory texts, including Aldus’ preface (which claims a 
decisive role of editing for himself and for Urbano Bolzanio from 
Belluno), Poliziano’s Latin letter to Favorino, a Greek letter by 
Forteguerri, and finally the dedicatory epistle in Greek by 
Favorino himself to Piero de’ Medici. The four Greek epigrams 
follow Poliziano’s Latin letter: Forteguerri’s text develops the 
commonplace of grammatical teaching as a complex journey to 
be undertaken with the help of a guide (i.e. the Thesaurus itself): 
the Greek diction is rather prosaic, and sometimes harsh (see 
the change of subject in I. 8; note the curious Doric future €€et in 
|. 9). Aldus, on the other hand, who had written only one other 
Greek book-epigram (on Aristotle’s Organon in 1495) and would 
never return to Greek verse in the rest of his life (although he 
did write Greek prose prefaces, e.g. to the 1503 Xenophon, the 
1505 Horae and the 1514 Suda), insists here on the importance 
of the Thesaurus Cornucopiae for the study of ancient Greek 
poetry, and adorns his lines with a very prominent, if not entirely 
consistent Doric patina (see the reference to Theocritus in I. 1; 
particularly disturbing is the untenable genitive Andovewv in |. 4; 
TipagopEevay in |. 2 must refer to an implicit BiBAov, and be 
intended in a passive sense, ‘to be studied’). 

Biographies: Scipione Forteguerri (Pistoia 1466-1515), 
known since 1495 by his humanist name of Carteromaco, was 
trained in Rome and then particularly in Florence, where he 
became one of the dearest pupils of Angelo Poliziano. After 
studying philosophy in Padova, he moved to Venice where he 
cooperated with Aldo Manuzio, both in the philological care of 
his editions and in the management of the so-called ‘New 


Academy’ (Neakademia, 1502-1505), a peculiar institution which 
imposed spoken ancient Greek on its members, and whose 
statutes he also famously wrote in Greek; during this period 
Forteguerri printed a short oration in support of Greek studies 
in the West. In his later years he was active as a teacher anda 
translator (Aelius Aristides, Ptolemy’s Geography), and he 
travelled a lot in various Italian cities; most of his Greek and 
Latin books entered the Vatican Library shortly after his death. 

While originally a grammarian (he printed a Latin grammar 
in 1493 and he left behind an unpublished Greek grammar), 
Aldo Manuzio (Bassiano Romano 1449 — Venice 1515), after his 
studies in Rome and Ferrara, moved to Venice in the early 1490s 
and implanted there the greatest printing house for the 
publication of classical authors (1495-1515). He was able to 
recruit for his enterprise a number of the most brilliant Greek 
and Italian philologists, from Markos Mousouros to the 
Gregoropoulos brothers, from Francesco Negri to Forteguerri 
himself; through the ‘New Academy’, established at his house in 
Sant’Agostin, he became acquainted with such important 
personalities as Erasmus of Rotterdam (> Low Countries), 
Pietro Bembo, and Thomas Linacre, who all cooperated in 
various ways with his press. The sheer number, quality, and 
ambition of Aldo’s editions of classical authors (both in the more 
expensive format of his early years, and in the smaller format 
since 1501), as well as his innovations in terms of printing 
technique, punctuation, italic characters etc., make the Aldine 
press a revolutionary enterprise in European culture, and a 
landmark in the history and spread of Greek cultural heritage: 
the editiones principes of Aristotle and Plato, the tragedians, 
Aristophanes (with scholia), Herodotus, Thucydides, the Greek 
orators, Athenaeus, Hesychius, and many others, will remain 
essential points of reference for all later editions and scholarly 
works. 

Bibliography: Piovan, Francesco (1997), “Forteguerri, 
Scipione”, in: DBI 49, 163-167; Chiti, Alfredo (1902), Scipione 
Forteguerri (il Carteromaco), Firenze; Lowry, Martin (20002), I/ 
mondo di Aldo Manuzio, Roma; Orlandi/Dionisotti 1975, esp. 13 


and 201-203. Barker, Nicholas (1985), Aldus Manutius and the 
Development of the Greek Script and Type in the Fifteenth Century, 
Sandy Hook; Bigliazzi, Lucia et al. (eds.) (1994), Aldo Manuzio 
tipografo, Firenze; Zeidberg, David S. (ed.) (1998), Aldus Manutius 
and Renaissance Culture, Firenze; Sicherl, Martin (1997), 
Griechische Erstausgaben des Aldus Manutius, Paderborn/ 
Munchen; Wilson 2016, 26-37; Pontani 2002, 198-199; Villani, 
Eva (2013), “II Magnum ac perutile Dictionarium di Varino 
Favorino Camerte”, in: Aevum 87, 579-598; Ucciardello, Giuseppe 
(2017), “Guarini Favorini Magnum Dictionarium graecum”, in: 
Concetta Bianca et al. (eds.), Le prime edizioni greche a Roma 
(1510-1526), Turnhout, 171-204. 


Lazaro Bonamico (1477-1552) 


<In mortem Herculis Cantelmi> [1509-1510] 


Otvoua kai otlBapav Tlavopyoitoc Gppeva xeipa 

Knp te AEovtoTiaAad TH Atos, ‘HpakAenc, 

xNttov dc oudév EAauTtEV Ev GuPUTOAOLOL BUyaTPHV, 
rTtLoc GAAoLac cuotoOAtoas yYapLtac, 

5 ‘Apet kai PolBw KAEOG AupLUaxNtov deipac 


Kamtttede, SouAOGUVas PUOHEVOG Ttatpida. 


Textus: Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, ms. D 450 inf., f. 68v 
(manu ipsius auctoris: hinc Pontani, Filippomaria (2015), 
“Sognando la Crociata”, in: Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 56, 
251-295: 256 adn. 17) 

Crit.: 6 aliter in mg. versum excogitavit ipse auctor, scil. 
KATITIEGEV NPEMEWV EVOAGSE KNSOUEVOG et Mox KATITIEGEV EV 
TLOAAOIG HOVOG 

Sim.: 1 ottBapav...xetpa] cf. Od. 5.454 | tavopoitoc] cf. 


Nonn. Dion. 2.344 al.; vide Anth. Pal. 7.599.3 (etiam de incipit 
oUvoua...) | | 2 AeovtomtdAa hapax leg. (cf. uouvoTtaAns) || 4 
OUOTOALOaG Xapttac] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.419.4 | | 5 auptuayntov] cf. 
Soph. Tr. 527 cum schol. | | 6 kattmteGE] in hac sede versus cf. I/. 
23.278 et 881, al. | SouAoGUVas PUdLEVOG Ttatpida] cf. Anth. Pal. 
7.255.2 et 7.72.2 


<On the death of Ercole Cantelmo> 


Hercules, most similar to Zeus’ lion-fighting son for his 
name, 


his strong virile hand and his courage, 


' 


he who shone no less brightly among the servants of Zeus 
daughters, 


gently uniting them with other Graces, 
[5] having acquired a fame fought for by Ares and Apollo, 


has fallen, saving his fatherland from slavery. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 

Notes: Bonamico’s Greek epigrams — mostly elegiac, but in 
at least one case iambic — were partly published as book- 
epigrams, partly unearthed in modern times from manuscripts 
preserved in Milan’s Biblioteca Ambrosiana. The present poem 
features along with other Latin and Greek autograph writings in 
ms. Ambr. D 450 inf.: on the lower half of f. 68v, otherwise 
occupied by the rough draft of a Latin letter and by a chaotic 
jumble of unruly scriptiunculae, our text is surrounded by a 
series of hemistichs or poetic formulae (all Greek, except 
Propertius 2.7.19). These fragments (e.g., oU S€ y’ GTEYKTE 
TIOAVOTOVvE BapBapE, xPnowv TocooUTWv TANGoHEVOV xapitwv, 
aUtap GvoTiAov OTL KtElvac, Goi UOpoc auTtAakins otoc 
emliKpepatal, ei yap y’ a SeiAate Oe) vouoc EutteSov etn, ov yap 
dpnipirwv yevoc apOttov ov yap aoté@v: the latter may indeed 


have been intended as a continuation of our epigram) were 
probably jotted down by the author to indulge his poetic vein. 
The epigram is dedicated to Ercole Cantelmo, the offspring of a 
wealthy family from Mantova, who died during the victorious 
battle of Polesella (1509) between the troops of Ferrara and 
Venice. Cantelmo was celebrated by no less than Ludovico 
Ariosto as ‘il piu ardito garzon che di sua etade / fosse da un 
polo a l’altro’ (Orlando Furioso 36.9.3); a few months later, 
Bonamico was hired as the preceptor to his brother Francesco. 
The epitaph is structured around the comparison with Heracles, 
the ancient hero, and it insists on the topos of the simultaneous 
excellence of the deceased in both warfare and the arts; the 
neologism (AgovtoTtaAns) is an easy if smart reconstruction on 
ancient prototypes. 

Biography: Lazaro Bonamico (Bassano del Grappa 1477 - 
Padua 1552) studied in Padua under the guide of Giovanni 
Calfurnio, Raffaele Regio, Niccold Leoniceno and later of Markos 
Mousouros (> Greece). We find him in Mantua from 1510 as the 
preceptor of Galeazzo Gonzaga, he was then summoned to 
Rome by the pope in 1521, and after the sack of Rome he went 
back to Venice and again Padua, where he became a lecturer in 
Greek and Latin at the Studio in 1530. An Aristotelian 
philosopher (he followed Pomponazzi) and a member of the 
Accademia degli Infiammati, he left a considerable poetic 
production in Latin (later to be read in the collective volume: 
Lazari Bonamici Bassanensis Carminum liber, Venetiis 1572); his 
output embraced a number of epigrams and poems dedicated 
to some of the leading personalities of his time, from Ranuccio 
Farnese to Paolo Giovio, from Marco Loredan to Reginald Pole. 

Bibliography: Avesani, Rino (1969), “Bonamico, Lazzaro”, in: 
DBI 11, 533-540; Piovan, Francesco (1988), Per la biografia di 
Lazzaro Bonamico, Trieste; Villani, Eva (2015), “Notulae e lemmi 
greco-latini/volgari di Lazzaro Bonamico”, in: Aevum 89, 409- 
426. On his Greek poems: Meschini, Anna (1979), “Inediti greci di 
Lazaro Bonamico”, in: Medioevo e Rinascimento Veneto, Padova, 
51-68 


Lattanzio Tolomei (1487-1543) 


<De balneo> [ca. 1510-1530] 


Nnddec vaiouoat gow pAoytBaArTtEoc oikou, 

TIOp OUvEexWs opiySnv USaot yevoueEvat, 

VOYOOL ULETEPOLOLV del TAELOTOUG BapuUvoUOWV 
av6pwitwv otuyepod pucduEvat Savdtou, 

5 xaipete kal WEpoTtwy GAKkap TItUET’ ApOPovov UVSwp-: 
BAUZeEtE, W KAAai TtiSaksEc, W ayadai, 

XEVETE T APPWOTOLOLV UyEtav, Toic SE ADETPOV 
EUPWOTOLG, AUPOLV TIOAAG yapLGouEVaL. 


Aaktavtiou MtoAgyatou tod Zevatou 


Textus: epigramma litteris maiusculis inscriptum in porticu 
balnei legitur, quod nunc Bagno Vignoni in Etruria prope Senas 
cognominatur (cf. fig. 2ab); primum edidit Meschini, Anna 
(1982), “Lattanzio Tolomei e I'Antologia Greca”, in: Bollettino dei 
Classici s. III, 3, 23-62: 29 adn. 19. 

Sim.: 1 pAoy.\OaATtEoc] hapax legomenon, sim. TupLOAATINS 
(Ap. Rhod. 4.926; Anth. Pal. 9.632.4; Nonn. Dion. 1.236 etc.) || 2 
cf. Paul. Sil. in Therm. Pyth. 158 (WSwp te kai TOp plydnv); nota 
ouiySnv hapax leg. (cf. verbum opiyw = ptyvuuL) | | 3 vayaotv] 
de veriloquio Naiadum cf. schol. D in JI. 6.21; Hsch. v 19; synag. v 
3 Cunn.; Suid. v 14 | Bapuvovowv] adi. apud Nonn. Par. Jo. 6.5 
tantum || 4 otuyepo0] cf. Od. 12.341, 24.14 etc. | Puoduevat 
Bavatou] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.40.6 | | 8 toAAG xaptCouEvat] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 10.56.8; 12.250.4 


<Inscription on a bath> 


O Naiads, you who dwell in a house heated by flames, 
you who unceasingly pour out fire mixed with water, 
you who by your streams keep protecting 

most seriously ill men from dreadful death, 


[5] hail to you! Spill out abundant water, a remedy for 
mortals: 


gush forth, o beautiful and propitious springs, 
and pour out health for the sick and baths for the strong, 
a great benefit for the ones and for the others. 


By Lattanzio Tolomei from Siena 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; the quantity of the u in mttUete (I. 5) is 
wrong. 

Notes: This ‘pagan’ invocation to the Nymphs is particularly 
appropriate in the context of Bagno Vignoni (a small borgo near 
San Quirico d’Orcia, in the heart of the Terra di Siena), one of 
the most reputed thermal sites in Tuscany down to the present 
day: the epigram, inscribed on the fourth pillar of the loggiato in 
the Piazza delle Sorgenti, is still visible and legible. The literary 
fiction is smart, and it probably takes its cue from a similar 
invocation to the Naiads in Anth. Pal. 9.814, as well as froma 
Latin inscription (CIL X1.2595, now lost) then preserved nearby. 
The text is enriched by several echos of hexametric poetry 
(including the late antique one), by the paronomastic and 
etymological play on the Nymphs’ name (Il. 1 vaiw and 3 vaya), 
by some rare or utterly new compound adjectives (Il. 1, 3), and 
by the repeated oxymoric interplay between water, fire, and 
medicine. 

Biography: The offspring of one of the wealthiest and most 
illustrious families of Siena, Lattanzio Tolomei (Siena 1487 — 
Rome 1543) was a dedicated catholic (he immediately adhered 
to the doctrine of Ignatius of Loyola), and an acquaintance of 


such important humanists and poets as Ludovico Ariosto, 
Reginald Pole, and Pierio Valeriano. He served as a secretary to 
Siena’s Accademia degli Intronati, and according to some of his 
biographers he could boast a written and spoken knowledge of 
various ancient languages, including Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. 
He owned a large library of Greek and Latin books, divided 
today, above all, between the Biblioteca Vaticana and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France. Despite his fame of learning 
and his conspicuous scholarly activity, his only known writings 
are three Greek epigrams (the present one, one in honour of the 
Portuguese ambassador Miguel da Silva, and one for the printer 
Zacharias Kalliergis, featuring in the edition of Thomas 
Magister’s At8iSoc StaAEktou EkAoyai, Kalliergis, Rome 1517): 
his special interest for the Greek Anthology is documented by the 
abundant notes he collected in ms. Vat. Gr. 1169. 

Bibliography: Mercati, Giuseppe (1926), Scritti d Isidoro il 
Cardinale Ruteno, Roma, 138-150; Deswarte, Sylvie (1989), I/ 
«perfetto cortegiano» D. Miguel da Silva, Roma, 39-51. On his 
Greek poems: Meschini, Anna (1982), “Lattanzio Tolomei e 
l’'Antologia Greca”, in: Bollettino dei Classici s. II, 3, 23-62; 
Gaspari, Anna (2017), “Thomae Magistri Attici Eloquii 
Elegantiae”, in: Concetta Bianca et al. (eds.), Le prime edizioni 
greche a Roma (1510-1526), Turnhout, 147-156: 150-154. 


Pomponio Gaurico (1481/82-1528/30) 


Nopttwviou tod FaupiKkod Upvos cic PaBpiktov 
BpayKetov [ca. 1512-1521] 


(excerptum, w. 34-46) 
“TEkvov EHov, tl KAaletc; ti KAaleLtc, pide KOUpE; 


35 Tl KOAE, Tic YE KAKOG KAKA UNoato ool tade Epya; 


pavAos “Epwe, pOovewv o® KaAAEi, ToLade pEe_. 


Un KAaletv, pire kope, Bloc you, UNKETL KAGLELV: 
toUto HEV apyaAéov viv viv katattavoouEv dAyoc, 
AAA’ AUTH TUPOEVTOG amt GvOpakoc EooETat OVAN. 
40 *Eooetat adpyadeou pOovepov ontEtov "Epwtoc, 
Kat 6A ToU8’EAKOoG TIOAAWV EoEt’ aiTLoc EAKWV, 
KOUPLOLalc TE KOPALs Kal OUNALKEEGOL VEOLOL, 
oltives ivEpdev TOSdE Of}UAa POOL PUfjoat. 

Mn KAdietv, pire kodpe, Bloc HOU, UNkETL KAaietv. 
45 tloAAouc HEV KAadoal TloLNoEts ElveKa Eto, 


elveka ooto TIO80U TIOAAOL KAAUOOUOLV Epaotal.” 


Textus: ms. Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, XIII.AA.63, cc. 46r-49v 
(unde Gallo, Italo (1998), Pomponio Gaurico. Inno greco a Fabrizio 
Brancia, Napoli, 20-30) 

Crit.: accentus libri ms. neglego (e.g. 35 od, 37 KAdteLv, 38 
apyaaeov etc.) 

Sim.: 34 cf. I/. 1.362 et 18.73 (tékvov ti KAatEtc) | pide KoOpE] 
cf. Theoc. Id. 12.1, Call. Aet. fr. 27 et praes. Anth. Pal. 16.344.1 (tic 
teAeBetc pide koUp_) || 35 Kaka — Epya] cf. Od. 24.199 et 444 | | 
36 toLade pete] cf. I/. 5.373 et 21.509 | | 37 uh KAaletv] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 5.43.5-6 | | 38 dpyaAéov...GAyoc] est figura etymologica, cf. 
Etym. Magn. 135.19-20 | katattavoouev] cf. fort. Theogn. 1.1133 
|| 40 apyaAéov...’Epwtoc] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.98 | | 45 eivexa oeio] 
cf. I/. 6.525, Od. 6.156 


Pomponio Gaurico’s hymn for Fabrizio Brancia 


(excerpt, Il. 34-46) 


‘Oh my son, why are you crying? Why are you crying, dear 
boy? 


[35] Dear child, what evil man devised for you these evils? 
Bad Eros, envious for your beauty, did this. 

Don’t cry, dear boy, my life, don’t cry any longer: 

this dreadful pain we shall appease in short, 

though this scar made by fiery coal will remain. 

[40] It will remain as a sign of the envy of dreadful Eros, 
and this wound will be the cause of many other wounds, 
for married girls and for youngsters of your age, 

who will wish to kiss this charming sign. 

Don’t cry, dear boy, my life, don’t cry any longer. 

[45] You will make many people cry because of you, 


many lovers will cry because of the longing for you.’ 


Metre: Hexameters, with some prosodical mistakes (none in the 
present passage) and some metrical flaws (above all the 
bipartite hexameters such as here |. 34). 

Notes: Probably the only South Italian humanist capable of 
writing Greek verse, Gaurico composed the 182 hexameters in 
praise of his noble pupil Fabrizio Brancia in Naples during the 
second decade of the 16th century. Full of conventional topoi, 
and largely occupied by Apollo’s instructions to Fabrizio, 
Gaurico’s poem (which remained unpublished until the 19th 
century) explains the scar on the dedicatee’s face as the wound 
inflicted on him by Eros, envious of his beauty (the Charites and 
the Muses then rush to console him: our passage is the 
Charites’ speech to baby Fabrizio). The hymn further celebrates 
the wealth of the Brancia family, which derived from a special 
privilege on the commerce of fish (later dismissed in 1522, which 
thus also becomes a terminus ante quem): in this section, Apollo 
enumerates all the harbours of the Naples area where the 


privilege is in vigour, from Amalfi to Capri and Pozzuoli (the 
hexameters embrace here an impressive series of Italian 
toponyms clad in Greek garb). Built on the imitation of epic and 
especially Homeric vocabulary, with some linguistic infelicities 
(the infinitive as imperative, |. 37 etc., is attested in classical 
Greek, but |. 42 OunAtKns is not) and some transparent Latinisms 
(I. 37 Bioc yoo looks like a vocative vita mea, |. 38 the anaphora is 
modelled on nunc nunc), Gaurico’s text presents many instances 
of word- and verse-repetition, with some virtuoso puns such as |. 
43 pUovot pifjoat. The general rhythm and style appear to be 
reminiscent of the contemporary Latin poetry of Sannazaro and 
Pontano (see especially the latter’s Naeniae, to be compared 
with Herrichen > Germany). 

Biography: Pomponio Gaurico (Gauro, Salerno 1481/82-ca. 
1528/30), the brother of the famous astrologist Luca (1475- 
1558), was a precocious admirer of Greek language and 
learning. He may have travelled to Constantinople during his 
youth, but we know for sure that after spending his early years 
in Campania he studied in Padua, where in the early years of the 
16th century he practised Greek language and literature 
together with some outstanding humanists, from Leonico 
Tomeo to Markos Mousouros (> Greece). In his capacity as a 
classical scholar, between 1502 and 1504 he edited the elegies of 
the Latin poet Maximianus, and he published a translation of 
Ammonius’ commentary to Porphyry’s Isagoge (his version of 
Aristophanes’ Plutus is lost). A versatile and creative talent, he 
also worked as a sculptor (his 1504 treatise De sculptura remains 
a landmark in Renaissance artistic literature) and as a first-rate 
Latin poet: he wrote eclogues and epigrams on the model of 
Virgil and the Greek Anthology, but also elegies, Sapphic odes, 
sylvae etc., later collected in the posthumous edition: Pomponii 
Gaurici Neapolitani Elegiae XXIX etc., Venice 1526. The 
importance of Greek models in his literary output emerges not 
only from some titles, e.g. the sylvae Suvotuxia and Gwypayia or 
the eclogues Epwrttkn StadAANAWs and EpWTLKN ATIADG, not only 
from the very conventional Greek distich that rounds off the 
epigram for G.B. Ramusio (evOaSe vuuMawy xopos, / EvOdS_e 


MoiBoc ATtoAAwv, EvOddSeE Ntepidec, EvOaSeE kai Xapttec, Elegiae, 
c. Flv), but above all from the literary references already partly 
detected (with special reference to tragic poets) by Catosso 
Trotta in his Annotationes published in Naples in 1524. In his 
Roman years (1509-1512) he wrote an important commentary 
to Horace’s Ars poetica; upon his return to Naples he held, until 
1519, the chair of Greek and Latin, writing inter alia an 
apparently lost ‘Greco-Latin grammar’, and entering the circle of 
literati around Jacopo Sannazaro. 

Bibliography: Bacchelli, Franco (1999), “Gaurico, 
Pomponio”, in: DBI 52, 705-707; Percopo, Erasmo (1891-93), 
“Pomponio Gaurico umanista napoletano”, in: Atti della R. 
Accademia di archeologia, lettere e belle arti 16, 145-261; Chastel, 
André/Klein, Robert (eds.) (1969), Pomponius Gauricus. De 
sculptura, Genéve; Granese, Alberto/Martelli, Sebastiano/ 
Spinelli, Enrico (eds.) (1992), I Gaurico e il Rinascimento 
meridionale, Salerno; Gallo, Italo (ed.) (1998), Pomponio Gaurico. 
Inno greco a Fabrizio Brancia, Napoli. 


Pietro Cortona (tca. 1598) 
Eic iatpWv ayéAnv [1555] 


Wave xEPOG KAUOW TIUPETG KAUVOVTOG Latpoc, 
oUSE TL lv vooEEtv GuVUEV GBavatouc: 

GAAos €c HuLBavi Kal THELYEAET ETL VOUCW 

AGE WAPALVOLEVOV HaPLAKA TIOAAG WEPWV, 

5 Kal tad Travta KivOv Suvatwtepa NE PopFvat 
GUULya TA voUow TiveOUa ouvEegeBarev. 
‘TrtmtoKpdtouc GAAoc TpOWEPEOTEPOG NSE TaAnvow 


eUXEt’ Gvouv artatwv kai TayuTTELOA OxAov. 


GAAoc Puclowvy KEvEF} ETtL SOE ayeipeEt 

10 TA0UTov akndetac tHv PBepamevOLEVWV. 

GAAoc Ec EUTIOpinv omEeUSwv Kal KEpSoc EAaWPOV 
OfAKev intnpwv Sofav apaupoteEpnv. 

éotl S€ kal ppevortAné GAAoc HEyav oUpavov eiow 
KALUAKL TAG BPOTENS XELPOG EEATIOHEVOG. 

15 © matnoouvngs, mc evOade keitat ATLLOG 
XEpOLv Ev OUTLSaVOVv NSE kaKWV HEPOTIWV. 

Agt6La, Un tO TAAL, vr tov Ala, KOGHOG OALO BF, 


ov TtUpOG, OLY Uédatwv, AAA LatpWv SuvVayEL. 


Textus: Petri Cortonaei Utinensis Varia Carmina Graeca, Venetiis, 
Ioan. Gryphius excudebat, 1555, p. 18 

Crit.: 2 oUS€ ti tv debuit 

Sim.: 3 tHE EAET...voUOW] ex Anth. Pal. 7.234.3 | vovow... 
Hapatwouevov] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.508.3 || 4 pappaka TtoAAd] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 9.212.1 || 5 popfvat] cf. I/. 2.107 al. | | 7 
TIPOMEpECTEpOs] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.211.2 || 8 tayxuTteLOA] cf. Theoc. 
Id. 2.138 et 7.38, necnon Nonn. Par. Jo. 4.182 (de populo) al. | | 9 
puclowv] cf. e.g. Opp. hal. 2.325 al.; vide Greg. Naz. carm. 
1.2.1.369 (de Keven) 60&a carm. 2.1.2.159) | | 10 tHv 
BEepattevonEVWvV] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.188.2 || 11 kEpSoc EAaypov] cf. 
Greg. Naz. carm. 1.2.1.576 | | 13 ppevortAng] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.141.1; 
Greg. Naz. carm. 1.1.6.99 | pe€yav ovpavov eiow] cf. II. 8.549 et 
1.497 | | 15 tlatnooUvnc] de verbo cf. Hsch. tt 86 | | 16 
outTLEavav...uEpoTtwv] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.482.1 | | 18 KOopOG OALoOA\] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 11.238.6 


On the herd of physicians 


One doctor touched the hand of a man ill with bilious 


fever, 
and swore by the gods that he was in full health. 


Another one visited a half-dead man, wasted away by a 
pernicious 


illness, bringing all sorts of medicines, 


[5] and attempting all these remedies, too strong for the 
patient’s resistance, 


he cast out his soul along with his illness. 


Another one boasted to be better than Hippocrates and 
Galen, 


taking in the stupid and credulous crowd. 

Yet another one, inflated with vain glory, grows rich 

[10] on the carelessness of his patients. 

Another one, speeding towards commerce and easy gain 
makes weaker the reputation of physicians. 

There is also another frenzied one who hopes to get 

to the great sky through the ladder of human hand. 

[15] O art of healing, how dishonoured you lie hereabouts, 
in the hands of worthless and evil men. 

I fear, by Zeus, that the world may collapse again, 


not by the force of waters or fire, but of doctors. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with occasional prosodical mistakes 
(the cin I. 5 kww@v and |. 12 intfpwv, the a in |. 18 iatpdv). 
Notes: A smart epigramma longum in the long-standing 
tradition of the Contra medicos (particularly dear to the author, 
who was a physician himself): see e.g. Anth. Pal. 11.112-126; 


Mart. 1.47, 5.9, 8.74. The text shows Cortona’s familiarity with 
Galen’s vocabulary (e.g., |. 1 Kaooc TtUpEtos), but above all with 
the language of the Greek Anthology and of Gregory of 
Nazianzus. 

Biography: Very little is known about Pietro Cortona from 
Udine (perhaps a relative of the painter and cartographer 
Giovanni Antonio Cortona, T1560; no relation of the famous 
Tuscan painter Pietro da Cortona): an expert in Galen and an 
acquaintance of some important Italian intellectuals such as 
Lazaro Bonamico and Vettore Trincavelli, he became the 
physician of the duke of Bavaria Albrecht V, and published in 
1555 a book of Varia carmina Graeca that remains the first one of 
its kind after Filelfo’s De Psychagogia and Poliziano’s Liber 
epigrammatum Graecorum. Clearly influenced by his German 
environment, Cortona produced mostly épigrammes doccasion, 
and amongst his addressees we find Venetian noblemen and 
bishops, Melanchthon and Camerarius (> Germany), members 
of the Fugger family, Samuel Quiccheberg, and Olympia Morata. 

Bibliography: Liruti, Gian Giuseppe (1830), Notizie delle vite 
ed opere scritte da’letterati del Friuli, IV, Venezia, 381; Meadow, 
Mark A./Robertson, Bruce (eds.) (2013), Samuel Quiccheberg. The 
First Treatise on Museums, Los Angeles, 35 and 115. 


Giovan Battista Amalteo (1525-1573) 


Iwavvn tm Avotpiw [1571] 


ZTPOPN 

Kuditwy EUKAELa KaAOV pdoc GBAWY 
oav €c avydv Ek TIOAEHOU SEXEO 
Katoapoc ttaid’avtL8Eou, 


Ov 6f ayAaoic Ev dyKWvECOLV EvAvoxE vika, 


5 Opaéki Setvwc vaupaynoave UTtep 

KOATtOUG Extvddwy ett Tptvakplac 

AvILotTpopny 

TILOTOV OPHOV, Tiive SE VEKTAPOG EUW- 

Set yAuKetac Ek KUALKOG ALBddac 

Gptt Kilpywody xapitwv. 

10 ayAaiZetat 8’dei KOS0¢c ETA KUKAOV GEBAWY 

NALELSEG Kal xpOvov LUpLov 

avOet: TOvot yap ebyxEoc Evti Tpo~ol. 

'EmtwS0c 

WYXETO S"loviac TEepadwv BarAdooac 

KUHaTa, kal TOAUV (8uvE OTOAOV 

15 iepov, oloc emAeev Aicovidac 

KoAxiS0c xpucaUyE Ec TIOALV HOAWV, 

EVO’ apLoteUWY BEootUYEl TAaXUV 

EUBOAE OTPAT® HOPov, 

ynyevewv 5é Bavovtwy, wo SpaKkove’ Utivoc Saue, 

20 xpUoeov EiBap kWasc Eire, 

KaUTOO EUTIACOG PaELvoic 

€v Gotpotc AduTtet Apyw. 
Textus: Trium fratrum Amaltheorum Hieronymi, Io. Baptistae, 
Cornelii Carmina, Venetiis: ex typographia Andreae Muschii, 


1627, pp. 149-150 (mox Amstelaedami: apud H. Wetstenium, 
16892, pp. 103-104); Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, ms. R 110 


sup., f. 185v (manu ipsius auctoris) 

Crit.: tit. Iwavvn AUotpiw Auad@stou eiSoc Ambr. || 4 
aykwveotv Ambr. | | 5 Setv@c Ambr. | | 6 Optvakiac Ambr. | | 8 
yAuKElac: xpuoEelas Ambr. | | 11 nAtoeLdéc ed. | | 14 kai TOoAUV 
(8uve otdAov iepov omiserat, in mg. add. Ambr. | | 15 Aiowvidac 
a.c. ut vid. Ambr. || 16 poAd@v ed. | versum toto caelo mutatum 
(tac IwAkob kAEtvov Ec TITOAiEBpov) praebet Ambr. 

Sim.: 1 KUSipwv...d8Awv] cf. Pind. O/. 14.24 || 4 €v 
aykwveoowv...vika] cf. Pind. Nem. 5.42 | | 5-6 Setwwe...KoATtOUG] 
cf. fort. Od. 5.52 || 10 ayAatZetat] cf. Pind. O/. 1.14 | peta KUKAOV 
agBbAwv] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.468.3 || 11 xpdvov puptov] Pind. Isthm. 
5.28 | | 13 Toviac...8aAdooac] cf. Pind. Pyth. 3.68 | | 14 otdAov 
iepdv] cf. fort. Anth. Pal. 9.236.3 | | 15 €mAgev Aioovisdac] cf. 
Theoc. Id. 13.17 | | 17 taxvv pdpov] cf. Mosch. epit. Bion. 26 | | 20 
xpUoeov kWac] cf. Pind. O/. 4.231; Theoc. Id. 13.16 | | 21-22 
eUttAooc Apyw] cf. Greg. Naz. carm. 2.1.34.71 | de Argus 
catasterismo cf. e.g. Arat. Phaen. 348-352 al. 


To John of Austria 


Strophe 

O Fame, shining light of glorious deeds, 

embrace in your splendour the son 

of the godlike Emperor who comes back from war: 
Victory has carried him in her blazing arms 

[5] when he fought ardently the Thracians over the straits 
of the Echinades, towards the safe harbour 

Antistrophe 

of Trinacria; and he drank the fragrant liquid of nectar 
just poured by the Graces 


from a sweet cup. 


[10] Sun-like glory always rejoices after a number 

of deeds, and it blossoms for a long time, 

for toils are the rearers of fame. 

Epode 

He travelled passing over the waves of the Ionian 
sea, and he directed the large, holy 

[15] naval army, just as Aeson’s son [Jason] travelled 
to the gold-gleaming city of Colchis, 

where through his deeds he inflicted a quick death 
to the army hated by the gods, 


and killing the earth-born giants, as sleep befell the 
Dragon, 


[20] he immediately took the golden fleece. 
And his Argo, after its safe journey, shines 


among the bright stars. 


Metre: The metrical pattern (described by C. De Stefani apud 
Venier 2016, 342) is calqued on the 11th Olympian of Pindar, also 
made of one triad only (an exception is |. 14, which is much 
longer in Amalteo's ode): the responsion between strophe and 
antistrophe is perfect, but then in |. 11 the ms.’s NAtELdéc is 
indispensable, and in |. 8 yAuKetac must be preferred to the 
ms.’s xpuostac (which has a long u: hence perhaps the insertion 
of the ‘gold’ element in I. 14). 

Notes: The ode celebrates the battle of Lepanto/Naupaktos 
(7th October 1571), during which an alliance of Catholic troops 
defeated the Ottoman Turks: Amalteo devoted to the same 
battle a Latin ode in hexameters (to the commander of the 
Venetian troops, Sebastiano Venier) and an Italian canzone (to 


the general of the papal army, Marco Antonio Colonna). This 
ode is dedicated to John of Austria (1546-1578), the son of 
Emperor Charles V and the chief of the Spanish troops at 
Lepanto. First published in the sylloge of the Amalteos’ poetry 
curated by Girolamo Aleandro the Younger in 1627, this ode also 
appears on a loose folium of ms. Ambr. R 110 sup., a 
miscellaneous codex carrying various poems and writings of 
16th-century scholars and erudites. Given the variants (note 
especially I. 14), it is likely that the manuscript should be 
regarded as an earlier attempt vis-a-vis the posthumous print. 
The Echinades (I. 6) are the Curzolari islands, west of the gulf of 
Patras, where the battle actually took place; the ‘safe harbour’ 
of Sicily (Il. 6-7) is Messina, where the Christian army gathered 
before the battle. The parallelism with Jason’s expedition of the 
Argonauts (also featuring in Amalteo’s other poems on 
Lepanto) is of course reminiscent of Pindar’s fourth Olympian 
and of the epic of Apollonius of Rhodes, although the 
catasterism of the ship (Il. 21-22) is mentioned in other classical 
sources, from Aratus 342-352 down to Manil. 1.412-415 etc. 

Biography: Giovanni Battista Amalteo (Oderzo 1525 - Rome 
1573) belongs to a family of humanists (his father Francesco and 
his brothers Girolamo and Cornelio). He studied arts and 
rhetoric in Padua, where he got acquainted with Pietro Aretino, 
Sperone Speroni, Paolo Manuzio, and others; he then graduated 
in law in 1552. He visited Northen Europe and England as an 
envoy, he spent four years as a secretary in Dubrovnik, and in 
1562 he settled in Rome as a secretary to Cardinal Carlo 
Borromeo: he stood out as one of the most active members of 
the Accademia delle Notti Vaticane. He followed Borromeo to 
Milan, only to come back in 1568 to the papal court, where he 
worked as a private secretary. Amalteo’s Latin poetry (eclogues, 
idylls, epistles, odes, etc.) displays some familiarity with Greek 
epigrams and Anacreontics, whereas his Italian output follows 
the Petrarchist trend. 

Bibliography: Venier, Matteo (ed.) (2016), Amaltheae favilla 
domus, Pordenone, esp. 36 note 49, 39, and 342-343 (epigr. 
V.a.17). Buiatti, Anna (1960), “Amalteo, Giovan Battista”, in: DBI 


2, 629-631; Pall, Janika/Valper, Eve (eds.) (2014), BapBapos ou 
méAopat, Tartu, 16 no. 27. 


Tito Prospero Martinengo (+1594) 


Eic thv UTtepayiav Séottotvav HUWV Mapiav 
Trap8Evov tiv BeotoKov [1550-1580] 


(excerptum, w. 1-34) 


Navta xypewoteot pEv ool, BEOVUU WME TIavayve, 
TlapBEve KUSiotn, Maplay pakdapwv Baoileta, 
avOpwrtwv kAUTa pbAG kata x8ova Bwttdvetpav. 
6o0a yap nptva @woAAa kai Gv0ea yiyvetat Won, 

5 600d te teipea AauTIpa kat’ ai®gépa BouKOAEOVtal, 
Wappos d6ooc Tepopntat Eri Pnypivi BaAdoons, 
OTMITIOTE TIOVTLOV OiSua KaKkai KAOVEOUOL BUEAAAL, 
Xapyata tdooa tlBeic TPOMPWV, HEYAAWVUHE KOUpN, 
avépdouv dé yuvatél xapltCouevn yateouotyv. 

10 GAAd TO TEABOG ELOV TIEpLWOLOV. A yap an’ apis 
KUSLAVELpa KOPN, ENtnp te piAtatov via 

piAao KNSouEvn HE Kal Ev TIPWTOLOLV ETLOGG, 

Kal KpUEP/\G KAKOTNTOG UTIEEELDUGOAG ATIdONG 
AoloBLa TELPOHEVOV, XAPOTINY T’ amEKNUWas OTTWTINV 
15 TIOAACKLG AXVUHEVW, Kal OPEAGLUA TIAVTA TIAPEDYXEG 


peta Pootopyw HE TIEPLOTEAAOUOR HEVOLVAT. 


f| P'EtEOv OE GEO iepoi KAEiouOL AoLdoi 

UNTEPA HEULXiNs T ayavic XapLtoc T’Epatetvic 

Untépa O'iveptiic ayamns Hd’eAmtidoc ayviic. 

20 tote, pirot, TOTIEp MSE TOPHc TIAVTEGOL yeywveEt 

doua KaAov Aaoic kai PUAOtLc yatav ExouoLv: 

“auth EyW UNntnp teAEBw ayartnotoc ipfs, 

UNTNp TAvopEens oBevaphic GAKic TE TETUYHAL, 

eATIWP HG 8 Ooing HEyaAoTIpETting T EPLTLWOV. 

25 dwtivatot BpvW TLUAAPEOL TlavtosamfjoLv. 

Oic KE BEAW Cwiic Topoaivw TEpy aTEpavtov, 

OABov Gttavta PEW, KELUNALG T GpBova mavta, 

Kai TLUAG OTEPAVWHG, TO UN) XPOvoG olde Lapaivetv 

Kai TAODtov KkapTtodoPal aknpatov CABLOHOLpoV, 

30 Hd’ evdatyoouvns evavOEad TEppev ATELph. 

Toto Ey’ AuMmayartWot Kal EkCnteow Epaotatic 

KAPTLOG EHOG xpUGOLO kal ApyUpou ETtAET ApEiwy, 

Kal TOAUTLUNTOUG BAdoTHYata Adac EyEto 

VLKG ATIELPEOLW TLUA Kal Udpyapa AEUKG.” 
Textus: [pdoc Fpnyoptov tptokatdékatov Urtatov dapxLepea Titov 
Npoortépou Mapttveyylou povaxod Bptétavod /Tounyvata 
dlapopa EAAnvika kai Aativikd / T. Prosperi Martinengii Brixiani 
Monachi Poémata diversa cum Graeca tum Latina, Romae: Fr. 
Zannettus, 1582, pp. 34-35. 


Crit.: 21 Goya ed., correxi 
Sim.: 1 BeOvup ME TIavayve] saep. in precibus ecclesiae 


Graecae orthodoxae || 2 map8€eve KuSiotn] sim. e.g. Greg. Naz. 
carm. 1.2.2.3 | | 3 avOpwitwv kAUTA POA] cf. J/. 14.361, Hymn. 
Hom. Apoll. 273 | kata x8ova Bwttavetpav] cf. Od. 19.408, Hymn. 
Hom. Apoll. 363 | | 4 cf. I/. 2.468, Od. 9.51 || 5 cf. Call. hymn. Del. 
176 || 6 €mi Pnypivi BaAdoong] cf. II. 1.437 etc. || 7 MOvtLoV 
otdua] cf. Eur. Hel. 400, Ar. av. 250 etc. | KAovéouot 8UEAAat] 
Quint. Smyrn. 13.396-397 | | 8 ueyaAwvupE KoUpn] cf. fort. 
Hymn. Orph. 36.1-2 (de Artemide) || 9 avd5pdouv ndé yuvatkiv] 
cf. Od. 19.408 | xaptGouEevn xateouotv] cf. Od. 1.140 al. 
XApLCoHEVN Tapeovtwv | | 10 tEABoc] ex Call. av. Pall. 106 et 
hymn. Cer. 77 || 11 ku&tdavetpa] raro de hominibus (e.g. I/. 1.490 
de pugna), fort. sensu “glorificans” | | 12 piAao] Call. hymn. 
Dian. 185; de knéopevn cf. iuncturam PiAeouod te KNSouEVN TE 
(I/. 1.196 al.) | | 13 Urte&eipuccac] de verbo cf. fort. Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 2.1181 | | 14 Aoio@ta] adv. cf. Anth. Pal. 7.646.1, vide iam 
Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.471 | xapottny...omwrtrv] cf. Opp. C. 1.421 | | 
15 TIOAAGKLG AxVUHEVW] ex Nonn. Dion. 33.104 | opeAotua] Call. 
hymn. Apoll. 94 | | 16 pAootdpyw...yevotvA] iunctura Nonniana, 
cf. Dion. 4.15 al. | | 17 kAelouow aoLdoi] cf. Od. 1.338, Call. hymn. 
Ap. 18 || 20 tote pivot] cf. Nonn. Dion. 36.430 | | 27 6ABov 
dmtavta] cf. Greg. Naz. carm. 2.1.51.15 | Gp8ova tavta] cf. Hymn. 
Hom. Ap. 536 || 28 otepavwyal] cf. e.g. Pind. Pyth. 1.50 | un 
Xpovoc olde papaivetv] cf. Nonn. Dion. 24.205, 34.109 | | 29 
OABLOHOLpoV] cf. Hymn. Orph. 34.12 


To Our Blessed Lady the Virgin Mary, the Mother 
of Christ 


(excerpt, Il. 1-34) 


All-hallowed spouse of God, glorious virgin Mary, 
queen of the Blest, all famous generations of humans 
on man-feeding earth are indebted to you. 


For as many flowers and leaves blossom in the spring, 


[5] as many blazing stars range through the sky, 

as many grains of sand whirl on the seashore 

when harsh storms perturb the waves of the sea, 

that many joys you graciously provide, o highly named girl, 
donating them to the men and women in need. 

[10] But my debt is very large: for from the beginning, 

o glorified maid, like a mother with her dearest child 

you loved and cherished and honoured me greatly, 


and you drew away from me every cold evil, when I was 
succumbing 


to the outmost distress, and you hid your graceful face 


[15] often when I was grieving, and you offered me all 
useful things, 


swiftly wrapping me up in a tenderly love. 

The holy poets of God rightly celebrate you as 

the mother of gentle kindness, of beautiful grace, 

the mother of lovely desire and of pure hope. 

[20] O friends, recall the marvellous song that she shouted 
to all the peoples and the generations that live on earth. 
‘Iam the mother of holy love, 

Iam the mother of powerful manhood and strength, 

of pious hope and of precious magnificence: 

[25] I swell with all sorts of costly gifts, 


and to those I want I concede a boundless limit of life, 


I bring every prosperity, and abundant treasures, 

and the wreath of honour, that time cannot waste away, 

I give undefiled, blessed wealth to be cropped, 

[30] and the indestructible, flowery pleasure of merriness. 
For the lovers who cherish and seek out for me 

my fruit is better than gold and silver, 

and my offshoots overcome the precious stones 


and the white pearls by means of their endless value.’ 


Metre: Hexameters (flawless). 

Notes: This cletic hymn to the Virgin Mary belongs to the 
large number of religious poems in Martinengo’s sylloge. By 
combining lexical items and entire expressions taken from 
Homeric, Hellenistic and even late antique hexametrical poetry, 
the author uses pagan vocabulary and form for a Christian 
content (the same applies conspicuously to the long Pindaric 
ode to the Virgin Mary in 24 stanzas). This peculiar expressive 
thrust, together with the declared ambition to produce a genre 
of poetry that was neglected in Italy and typical of Northern 
Europe (see particularly his contemporary Laurentius 
Rhodoman, > Germany), endow this sylloge with a special 
cultural relevance. 

Biography: A member of one of the most distinguished 
families of Brescia, some time in the 1540s Tito Prospero 
Martinengo (t Brescia 1594) became a Benedictine monk at the 
abbey of Sant’Eufemia, where he spent the rest of his life except 
for some years at the abbey of Santa Giustina in Padua. In 1566 
he was put under trial and five years later he was sentenced for 
heresy by the Roman inquisition, as an adept of the sect of 
Giorgio Siculo. After his rehabilitation, as a protégé of Cardinal 
Antonio Carafa, he cooperated to the Roman edition of Jerome's 
Epistles and to the 1587 Roman Septuagint; he also published 


with the Vatican printer Francesco Zanetti a Theotocodia (1583) 
and a conspicuous volume of Greek verse, the Poémata diversa 
(1582, 15902), embracing hexameters, elegiac couplets, iambic 
trimeters, Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, glyconeans, Anacreontics, 
Pindaric odes, etc. 

Bibliography: Zaggia, Massimo (2003), Tra Mantova e la 
Sicilia nel Cinquecento, Firenze, II, 681-685 and III, 896-897; 
Prosperi, Adriano (2000), Leresia de/ Libro Grande, Milano, 292f.; 
Bossi da Modena, Arcangelo (1983), Matricula Monachorum 
congregationis Casinensis ordinis S. Benedicti, ed. Leandro Novelli/ 
Giovanni Spinelli, I, Cesena, 362f. On his Greek poems: Pontani 
2017, 324-326; Weise, Stefan (2019), Der Arion des Lorenz 
Rhodoman. Einleitung, Text, Ubersetzung, Wort-index, Stuttgart, 
105f. 


Gregorio Porzio (ca. 1584-1646) 


NtepvyLov TW AauTtpotatw Kai Fevvatotatw 
Avdépi Mayqaiw tw BapBepivw Fpnyoptoc o 
Nopktos [1620-16237] 


Odvopa Mag¢eioto kai Epypata Kai KAgoc ddw 


EUmttepov AtAavtidoc Uov oKoTILaGWwv LSé TIETPOLO PEaG 
Sauaptoc 


Nat&opovou, dc KE yeveBAav KTAVE TIOUAUGBEVEWY 
Pyavtwy 


Bpovtd dotyatw akovttooduevos &u’ai8pac, 
Mr Heya OauBet, E50 AKUOVvELOV 

5 The Auttovt,; Ec aiav 

'Epeuvav 


IKGVELV. 


KdAAet BeAyouat yap 

‘AvGEoc AvOEUC TIOAUTTIOLKLAOLO, 

10 To CaGEa yaia kAUTOV Aiveddwv Ec ESpav 

Aiév api@nAov deptdooet, attactv TO Bows TLPAVOKW: 


Kai yap éywv ayyeAwwtac Atos ey OTpaAEWws Apa pepwv 
Bpototot. 


Textus: Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. 
Barb. Gr. 279, f. 281r (manu ipsius auctoris): verba in imagine 
alarum inclusa. 

Sim.: 1 eUmttepov] de Mercurio cf. carm. astrol. 4 Heitsch (= 
Sphaera 4 Maass) | | 2 TouAUo8EvEWV] de Titanibus cf. Quint. 
Smyrn. 2.205 al. | | 3 &t’ ai@pac] cf. Anth. Pal. 15.24.6 (Simiae 
alae) || 4 un...6auBet] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.425.1; 9.295.3; vide etiam 
uEeya PauBos, e.g. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 1.220; Nonn. Dion. 12.173 al. 
|| 5-6 aiav Epeuvav] cf. Od. 24.106; Ap. Rhod. Argon. 3.864 || 9 
TroAuTtoLKiAoto] cf. Orac. Sib. 1.291 | | 11 api@nAov] cf. fort. 
Colluth. rapt. Hel. 248 | | 13 ayyeAwtac] cf. e.g. Hymn. Hom. 
Herm. 296; Call. hymn. 1.68 al. | Apa pépwv Bpotoiot] de Heracle 
cf. Pyth. fr. 443 P.-W. (Aelian. VH 2.32.8; Diod. Sic. 4.10.1 etc.) 


Wing for the excellent and most honourable 
Maffeo Barberini by Gregorio Porzio 


I sing Maffeos name, deeds and glory 


When you watch the winged son of Atlas’ daughter and of 
the stone of Rhea, the wife 


of the child-killer (he annihilated the generation of the 
strong Giants 


hitting them with a noisy thunder through the air), 


do not be really amazed that he left behind 


[5] his celestial seat, and arrived at this 
obscure 

land. 

For Iam charmed by the beauty 

of the variegated Flower’s Flower, 


[10] which the divine land of the illustrious Aeneads will 
extol 


to the ever conspicuous Seat. This I hasten to proclaim to 
everyone: 


for, me too, lam a messenger of Zeus, and I diligently 
bring help to men. 


Metre: After the lone hexameter introducing the poem, the 
wing proper consists of choriambic lines made of a varying 
number of choriambs (from 5 to 0) followed by one bacchaeus. 
The metre is taken from Simias’ Wings (Anth. Pal. 15.24), which is 
clearly the model of this piece. 

Notes: This carmen figuratum features in ms. Barb. gr. 279, a 
dazzling codex containing Greek poems dedicated to the 
Barberini family by a number of erudites linked to the Collegio 
Greco or to the Academia Basiliana (Leone Allacci, Giuseppe 
Carpano, Giovanni Matteo Cariofilli [> Greece], Fabio Olivadisio, 
Francesco Arcudi, Henri Dormal, Denis Pétau [> France], and 
others). It owes its form to the model of the Hellenistic poet 
Simias of Rhodes. While it does not display a special elegance in 
terms of Greek poetic diction, it does imply good familiarity with 
Greek mythology (a topic also popular in e.g. the Syrinx): 
Hermes is called the son of Maia (Atlas’ daughter) and Zeus (the 
son of Rhea and Kronos: Rhea famously substituted a stone so 
as to save him from Kronos’ gnaws: see e.g. Paus. 9.2.7); the 
‘akmonean seat’ (I. 5) is the sky, for Akmon was the father of 
Ouranos. The dedicatee is of course Maffeo Barberini, the future 
Pope Urbanus VIII, but it looks as if at the time of this epigram 


he was still on the verge of ascending to the papal throne (see I. 
11 deptdooet, and the lack of any reference to Maffeo's dignity 
in the title). 

Biography: Not much is known about Gregorio Porzio 
(Ancona 1581 — Rome 1646), who was born in Italy to a Cretan 
father, and a pupil of the Collegio Greco in Rome between 1594 
and 1603. He worked as a scriptor Graecus of the Vatican library 
from 1614 until his death, and later as a secretary ab epistulis to 
Pope Paul V and to Cardinal Scipione Borghese. The author of 
many encomiastic and ecphrastic pieces (including a lost piece 
on the game of chess, an epithalamium for Marco Antonio 
Borghese of 1619, a Panegyris to Urbanus VIII printed in 1632, 
and an unpublished description of the Horti of the Borghese 
family on the hill of Quirinale), Porzio was a member of the 
Accademia degli Umoristi, his satirical vein emerging in the 
Cynopithecomachia (The War of dogs and apes, Rome 1638). 

Bibliography: Tsirpanlis 1980, 341f.; Faedo, Lucia (2005), 
“Girolamo Tezi e il suo edificio di parole”, in: Girolamo Tezi, 
Aedes Barberinae ad Quirinalem descriptae, ed. Lucia Faedo/ 
Thomas Frangenberg, Pisa, 3-115 (with further bibliography); 
von Flemming, Victoria (1996), Arma amoris, Mainz, 194; 
Papadopoulos, Thomas (1983), “Libri degli studenti greci del 
Collegio greco di Sant’Atanasio di Roma”, in: Andonios Fyrigos 
(ed.), I! Collegio greco di Roma, Roma, 303-328: 324; Legrand, 
Emile (1895), Bibliographie Hellénique du XVIléme siécle, III, Paris, 
302-308; Nicius Erythraeus, Ianus (1729), Pinacotheca Imaginum 
I/lustrium Doctrinae vel Ingenii, Guelferbyti, 676-684. 


Francesco Arcudi (1590-1641) 


I. Urbano Octavo P. O.M. ic tiv Ttepi ayveiac 
BiBAov MeGoSiou tod paptupos [1639] 


‘H Kurtptc tov Aédwvev iyvnAateouo,; ut’ aKkavens 


Tov 10a ETPWON: aiva 8’ EBaw_e dda. 
Met8d6toc 5é Savwvy ttepi Ttiotloc, aivatt Bawev 


4 dvOea TrapPeving, GpOtta, AeuKa TAAL. 


II .Idem emendatum et correctum ab auctore sui, ex 
censura URBANI Octavi P.O.M. doctissimi et 
sapientissimi Poésis Principis 


Wevudéec HOUGOTIOAWY PUAOV HUPEUCATO, STTL 
tTpwOetons Nayins aiva EBawe pdda. vel AUBpoc 
KOAAOG OUWG YE POSOLO ATIOAAUTAL: WAETO KUTTPLG, 
WG OKLA, WC Ovap, Wc HO80c dotsomoAwv. 

5 Mev8détoc 5é Savwv Ttepi Ttlotloc, aipatt Bawev 
avOea ayveins, kK GpOlttoc Eottv ETL. 

kK dpOtta ayveings EAE KGAAEG, TOpPMUPOVTA 


AUVEpw MetBodiov. tatt Exet ASE BiBAOS. 


Textus: Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. 
Barb. Gr. 279, f. 61r, manu ipsius auctoris (hinc ed. Giannachi, 
Francesco G. (2017), “Lettere ed epigrammi di Francesco Arcudi 
(1590-1641)”, in: Studi sullOriente Cristiano 21, 77-151: 116) 

Crit.: II 2 v.I. “vel AU8poc” (scil. ad aia) in mg. add. ipse 
auctor 

Sim.: I.1-2 tov Adwvvv...EBaW_e pdda] de re cf. Bion. epit. 
Adon. (praes. 64-67); de forma cf. Mosch. Amor fugit. 1 (a KUttptc 
Tov “Epwta) | | II.2 tow8eions] cf. Anacr. 3; vide etiam I.1-2 || 3 
WAEtO] fort. ad Bion. epit. Adon. 2 (WAEtTO KAAdG ‘Adwvtc) alludit 
|| 4 wo oxtd, wo dvap] cf. Pind. Pyth. 8.95 | dotSoTtdAWwv] in sim. 
contextu vide Greg. Naz. carm. 2.2.7.239 (Anth. Pal. 7.595.1; 
9,343.5) | | 6 GvOea ayveins] cf. Ps.-Jo. Chrys. PG 62.727.39; 


Theod. Stud. PG 96.684.24 || 7 émAe] cf. I/. 12.11; Ap. Rhod. 
1.1012 


For Pope Urbanus VIII On the book On Purity by 
the martyr Methodius 


Cypris, while chasing Adonis, was wounded 
by a thorn in her foot: the blood stained the roses. 
Methodius, having died for his faith, stained in blood 


the immortal flowers of virginity, formerly white. 


The same, emended and corrected by the author, 
following the criticism of Pope Urbanus VIII, most 
learned and wise Prince of Poetry 


The false kin of the poets wrote that 

the blood of wounded Paphia stained the roses. 

But the beauty of a rose dies out. And Cypris has died, 
like a shade, like a dream, like the tale of singers. 


[5] Methodius, on the other hand, having died for his faith, 
stained with his blood 


the flowers of purity, and he is still immortal. 
And immortal are the beauties of purity, reddish 


for Methodius’ blood, which are in this book. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; legitimate metrical lengthening in 
Methodius’ name (Il. 1.2, II.5 and 8); disturbing hiatuses in 1.2 
and in II.1 and 7. 

Notes: Arcudi’s massive verse production embraces above 


all dedicatory epigrams for the manuscripts he copied, and 
encomiastic pieces dedicated to members of the Barberini 
family. Many of these compositions, including beautiful carmina 
figurata and celebrative pieces for the Museum of Antiquities set 
up by Francesco Barberini on Monte Mario, are preserved in 
autograph form in ms. Barb. Gr. 279. The present epigram, 
conceived for a manuscript of Methodius of Olympus’ 
Symposium (Barb. Gr. 463, written by Arcudi himself soon after 
becoming a bishop in 1639) had a turbulent history: a first 
version (I), consisting of just 2 couplets, was criticised by Pope 
Urbanus VIII, who urged the author to produce a less ‘pagan’ 
poem (now II); and yet, as Giannachi points out, on f. 104r of the 
same ms. we find a longer Fassung of version I (4 couplets). 
Biography: The offspring of a family of Corfiot provenance 
(his father, the protopapas Antonio Arcudi, compiled in 1598 the 
Néov AvOoAoytov, a Byzantine breviarium designed for priests 
and monks), Francesco Arcudi (Soleto 1590 — Nusco 1641) 
belonged to the Salentine Greek-speaking community that 
subsists down to our own day, and that gave rise, from the late 
Middle Ages, to a flourishing production of Greek manuscripts 
and to a solid scholastic tradition, which at times also included 
some sort of poetic activity. From 1600, Francesco Arcudi was 
trained at the Collegio Greco in Rome, where he got acquainted 
with Leone Allacci (> Greece) and other scholars; he then went 
back to Soleto, and inherited in 1613 from his father the role of 
Latin archpriest of the local Collegiata. His letters and epigrams 
attest to his unceasing search for Greek manuscripts and his 
passion for the local history of ancient Salento (he believed e.g. 
that Salentine Greek went back to the Greek of the ancient 
Southern Italian colonies rather than to the Byzantine times), as 
well as to his longing for a new position in Rome, which he 
eventually obtained through his acquaintance with Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini and with his uncle Maffeo (later Urbanus 
VIII): in 1637 he moved to Rome (where he became a member of 
the Academia Basiliana), only to be named two years later 
Bishop of Nusco, near Avellino. It is no chance that most of 
Arcudi’s manuscripts — both those written and those owned by 


him — are preserved today in the Vatican Library among the 
Barberiniani Graeci. 

Bibliography: Giannachi, Francesco G. (2017), “Lettere ed 
epigrammi di Francesco Arcudi (1590-1641)”, in: Studi sul/Oriente 
Cristiano 21, 77-151; Impellizzeri, Salvatore (1961), “Arcudi, 
Francesco”, in: DBI 2, Rome, 15; Tsirpanlis 1980, 376f. See also 
Manni, Luigi (2005), “Tracce testamentarie e biografiche di 
Nicola Viva e Antonio Arcudi”, in: Bollettino storico di Terra d 
Otranto 14, 51-68. On our epigram and Methodius’ text, see 
Luca, Santo (2000), “II Vat. gr. 2020 e Metodio d’Olimpo”’, in: 
Bollettino della Badia greca di Grottaferrata 54, 155-191, esp. 168- 
170. 


Maffeo Barberini (1568-1644) 
Eic trv tod ayiou LeBaottavod eikova [1630-1640] 


AgoueuBEevta BEAN TIPOYAXOV XpLotod StarteipEt, 

Ov Un C@vta ypaweus, UATE Pavovta ypayev. 

Zf\v yev Et GBpEOHEV, veKpov SE POBOUYEOa TIiMTELV, 
kal yéya Seiv’ qpiv tpavpat EvWpoe TAO. 

5 "EUTIAYE TOAULATLOU ETIAEUGOETOV GOTEpac OOOE, 
Kal OTOH HEV xAtvov ALOGOHEVOU SOKEEL. 

OUK E€€OTL TEXVN PWVAV ato xOWHaTL SetEat, 

voUc 5é ypawéevta BAETTEL XELAEG TOOTO AEYVELV: 
“Auua AvEtv, Dux yap Eun HEauta pEpEoEat, 


10 we EAawos Suv Tidaka, TIpdc GE, OEdc.” 


Textus: Maphaei Barberini (nunc Urbani Papae VIII) Poémata, 


Romae: ex typogr. Cam. Apost. 1640, p. 155 

Crit.: 4 Seiv’ correxi] Setv’ ed. 

Sim.: 1 cf. e.g. Gr. Nyss. in Basil. 2.3 (tov Xptoto0 
OTPATLWTNV...Kal TIPOYAXOVv Tic UTEP XpLotob Tlappnoias etc.), 
sed vide etiam Paul. hymn. 3.59; Sym. Thessal. mirac. s. Dem. 
3.1.12 de Tpdpaxoc Xptotoo | Starteipet verbum pedestre || 2 
C@vta...davovta] de oxymoro cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 7.394.6 et saepius 
|| 4 €v@poe] cf. I/. 6.499; 15.366; Eur. suppl. 713 | | 5 €uttaye] 
Greg. Naz. carm. 1.2.2.570 et 2.1.15.13 (cum uny) | 
éTtlAeUooEtov] verbum apud I/. 3.12 tantum; de do0e cum forma 
dualis cf. e.g. I/. 23.464, 477 || 7 pwvnv...xpwyatt] cf. Anth. Pal. 
11.433.2; de re cf. e.g. Plut. de glor. Ath. 346f; Rhet. Her. 4.28 | | 9 
dupa Avetv] cf. Eur. Hipp. 781 | ueyauta] cum inf. cf. Od. 16.171 
|| 10 wo EAawoc kTA.] cf. Psalm. 41.2 


On the picture of St Sebastian 


Arrows transfix the enchained soldier of Christ, 
whom the painter has represented neither dead nor alive. 
We see he is still alive, but we fear he might fall dead, 
and his horrible wounds arouse our great sorrow. 
[5] Even so, the victim's eyes watch the stars, 
and his open mouth seems that of a praying man. 
Art cannot show the voice through colours, 
but the mind can see that the depicted lips are saying: 
‘Loosen the knot, for my soul wants to rush to You, 
[10] God, like a thirsty deer to a spring.’ 

Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 


Notes: Barberini’s Poémata also included some Greek items, 
mostly poésies doccasion (e.g. an eulogy of Pope Leo III, anda 


short praise of the Greek language), but also a poetic 
paraphrase of Psalm 75. This ekphrasis of a painting of St 
Sebastian — equipped with a rather free and equally metrical 
Latin translation — might refer to one of the several canvasses of 
this kind that were once kept in the Palazzo Barberini alle 
Quattro Fontane in Rome (the inventories do not record the 
famous painting by Pietro Perugino, now at the Louvre, before 
1648; the explicit reference to a painting rules out Bernini’s 1617 
sculpture commissioned by Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, now kept 
at the Thyssen-Bornemisza National Museum, Madrid). While 
adopting the obvious topos of ut pictura poésis and of the 
‘speaking’ images (see in particular the oxymora in Il. 2-3 and 
7-8), and displaying a certain familiarity with epic and scriptural 
diction (Il. 4, 5, 9, 10), Barberini’s text does belong to the vast 
domain of Baroque lyric. 

Biography: The offspring of a wealthy Florentine family of 
merchants, Maffeo Barberini (Florence 1568 — Rome 1644) 
entered the ecclesiastical career early: a cardinal from 1606, he 
was elected to the Holy See in 1623, becoming one of the most 
influential popes of his century. Beside his activity as a reformer 
of the Church and as a distinguished diplomat and politician on 
the European scene, Barberini had a rich cultural agenda, which 
included the propagation of the Christian faith, more power to 
the Inquisition (e.g., the famous court case against Galileo 
Galilei; one should also recall the anathema against the ‘pagan’ 
Baroque style of Marino’s Adone), and an important activity of 
artistic patronage (Bernini, Caravaggio, Pietro da Cortona, and 
others). Barberini’s education, first in the Jesuit College of 
Florence, later at the Collegio Romano and the University of Pisa, 
made him a proficient Latin writer. Due to the personality of 
their author rather than to their intrinsic literary value, 
Barberini’s Latin epigrams and odes — mostly of religious and 
hagiographical content (though bucolic eclogues and Biblical 
paraphrases are also included), and sometimes in relatively 
unusual metres — were gathered in various collections of 
Poémata, the first one published in 1595, the final, 
comprehensive one in 1644. Illustrated by Rubens and Bernini, 


set to music by J.H. Kapsberger, commented by Tommaso 
Campanella, they were widely read throughout Europe. 
Bibliography: Lutz, Georg (2000), “Urbano VIII", in: 
Enciclopedia dei Papi, III], Roma, 298-321; see also Rietbergen, 
Peter (2006), Power and Religion in Baroque Rome, Leiden/Boston. 
On his Poémata: Fumaroli, Marc (1980), Lage de /éloquence, 
Genéve, 202-226; Formichetti, Gianfranco (1983), Campanella 
critico letterario. I“Commentaria” ai “Poemata” di Urbano VIII, 
Roma; Spini, Giorgio (1996), Galileo, Campanella e il “divinus 
poeta”, Bologna, 41-57. On his Greek poems: Pontani 2017, 327. 


Pasquale Baffi (1749-1799) 


Aixatepivn BaotAioon kai autoKpatopioon 
Ttaons Pwoias Eidos [1772] 


(excerptum, w. 1-46) 


OTPOW. A KWA. OB’ 

Katvov ‘YrtepBopewv paoc tttuxaic, 

Ww Moioat iomAdKapot, 

Trolatc KEAGSroouEV UUvwy KESvOTAtav 
Aikatepivav; dovddav 

5 Sr OS0i travta pupiat pAEyetat 

&'d EoAotc atteipotc 

Kal TEpav yc TEPHATWV ULV 

a pattc apttemns kapusés, Kai 

BAKE CnAwtav Trotl Eeivwy TE kK’ AOTHV. 


AVTLOTPOW. KWA. 8’ 


10 AAAa tiv’ ayAatav, auayave 

tav Nepi6wv apota, 

TIPWTav PavEV EvAOYLatc, BUL; EASEaL; 
"H 0 apxeSuKv Tipoyovwv EU 

iyveotv apxav Ewetiotoa, Sikac 

15 dototc Kat aioav 

kK OpBoBoOUVAOLoLv Satta 

UNSeotv; “H BELLTIAEKTOLG avika 
OTEMHATEOOL KASHEVa Xaltac ceBaotac 
ETTWS. KWA. 0’ 

EVVOLOLG WHBWOE TEBLOIC, 

20 kK EutTtedov GABov Gyev; 

“H KAUTGV TOAHGG HEyaAavopLav; 

"H p'avik’év Motodv puxotc 

Tav dpetav kopu~as dv 

TEpUa TIpOBdoa AEAoyyEV, Taic étta 

25 kal S€yac elSoueva popwav Santa; 
AAAG Hakpayoptav 

GoxoAos ydp eipt tdoav GetyEV AUAD. 
OTpoW. B KWA. 0’ 

eUTIpaylav &€ veav AEVELV YPEWV 
VLKAPOPLALOL OTPATOV 


30 a mipooeuLEe Bratav. Awptet 


K@pov TIESiAW KEAGSDHEV, 

oUk deBAwv tHv tapos, ‘EAAGSLKOG 

ta Bavyatve SGpos, 

augi vikatdv ayaotwv: 

35 OnoEos OUSE TIOVOUG x “HpakAEouG 

WEevdeotv SatSaAyEvous HUBOLG KAUWHEV: 

AVTLOTP. KWA. 8’ 

oU Bodic Apyous yayatac 

KA TIOLKAOVWTOV O@Lv 

Xpuood te vakouc BaBuyGAAOou apttayav: 

40 kevOot TavSayatwp tase Ada. 

Ted yap eiket Ta ANUaoLw ABAOMOpPOLG 

Aikatepiva 

Ta poatc Motoav oder 

TLIOLKoydpuac Uuvouc; MivSapika 

45 €~amtoipav ao.déa trv ayaAAev 

ETTWS. KWA., 8’ 

yaxava. [...] 
Textus: Firenze, Biblioteca Marucelliana, ms. B.I.12, ff. 285r-—287v 
(manu ipsius auctoris; f. 287v, post finem odae, scripsit idem: 
AvOeotnplWvoc Sekatn p@ivovtos Ev TH ato Thc BEoyoviac ETEL 
aWoB TlaoxdAtoc 6 Bawlos Ettoiet). 

Crit.: 8 KapNée ms., correxi || 9 CaAwtdv debuit || 15 kad’ 


aioav ms., correxi || 18 oteudteootv ms., correxi | | 37 Apyotc 
debuit | | 40 tavSaudtetpa debuit 


Sim.: 1 ‘YrtepBopewv] cf. Pind. O/. 3.16 | mtuXatc...Uuvwv (3)] 
cf. Pind. O/. 1.105 || 2 Motoat iomAdkayot] cf. Pind. Pyth. 1.1-2 
| | 3 keAaSnoouev] cf. Pind. O/. 2.2 | | 4 dotdav...060i] cf. Pind. 
Ol. 1.110-111 (050v Adywv), sed iam Hymn. Hom. Herm. 451 
(oivov dotdfjc) | | 5 mavtaG pupiat] cf. Pind. Isthm. 3/4.19 | 
paAeyetat] cf. Pind. Nem. 10.2 | | 8 dpttettjc] cf. Pind. O/. 6.60 | 
Kapvée] cf. Pind. Isthm. 3/4.12 | | 9 8f\Ke CnAwtav] cf. Pind. O/. 7.6 
| moti Eeivwv te k’dotWv] cf. Pind. O/. 7.90 || 11 Ntepi6wv 
apota] cf. Pind. Nem. 6.32 | | 12 €ASeat] cf. Pind. O/. 1.4 | | 13 
apxedKav] cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.110 | | 16 dp80BoUvAoLoLv] cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 4.262 | Stattd] de verbo cf. Pind. O/. 9.66 || 17 
BeuuTAektotc] cf. Pind. Nem. 9.52 | | 18 kaSyeval scil. KekaSpeva, 
cf. Pind. O/. 1.27 | | 21 ueyadavoptdv] cf. Pind. Nem. 11.44 | | 22 
év Motoay puxotc] cf. Pind. Pyth. 6.49 | | 23 apetav kopuac] cf. 
Pind. O/. 1.13 || 24 t€épya tpoBGoag] cf. Pind. Nem. 7.71 || 25 
d€yac eiSoueva] cf. Hom. Od. 2.268 al. | | 26-27 cf. Pind. Pyth. 
8.29-31 || 28 eUTIpayiav...véav] cf. Pind. Pyth. 7.18 | | 29 
vikapoptatot] cf. Pind. Nem. 10.41 al. | | 30 tpoceptge] de verbo 
cf. Pind. O/. 1.10 | Buatav] de Marte cf. Pind. Pyth. 1.22 | Awptet... 
TreSiAw] cf. Pind. O/. 3.5 | | 36 Weud. Sard. yWGotc] cf. Pind. Ol. 
1.29 | | 37 BoGc Apyous] cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.25 | | 38 cf. Pind. Pyth. 
4.249 | | 39 yxpucob vdakouc] cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.68 | BaBupdAAou] 
cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.161 | | 41 Anpaow abAow@opotc] cf. Pind. Nem. 
3.83 || 43 poatc Motoav] cf. Pind. Nem. 7.12 | | 44 
TtoK\Aoyapuas] cf. Pind. O/. 3.8 || 46 paxavd] cf. fort. Pind. Pyth. 
3.109 


Ode For Catherine, the queen and empress of all 
Russia 


(excerpt, Il. 1-46) 
strophe 1 (nine cola) 


O Muses with dark locks, through which 


sinuous hymns shall we celebrate 


the new light of the Hyperboreans, the 

noblest Catherine? The ways of songs 

[5] are certainly innumerable: and she 
becomes illustrious through her endless goods, 
and beyond the boundaries of the earth 

a solid fame has proclaimed her, and has made her 
envied by both strangers and citizens. 
antistrophe (nine cola) 

[10] But which triumph do you wish 

to tell first in eulogy, 

o my spirit, helpless plougher of the Pierides? 
Perchance when, practising her rule 

in the footsteps of her prime ancestors, she administers 
[15] justice to the citizens in a balanced way, 
wisely and correctly? 

Or when, with justly wrought crowns 

adorning her venerable hair, 

epode (nine cola) 

she raised up with lawful decrees 

[20] and brought stable prosperity? 

Or her illustrious brave deeds of manliness? 

Or when in the farthest nooks of the Muses 


she overcame every boundary 


attaining the peaks of virtue, admirable in her aspect 
[25] for the resemblance with them in voice and body? 
But I have no time to sing on my flute 

a tedious story. 

strophe 2 (nine cola) 

I must tell of the new success 

that bound a powerful army 

[30] to victories. Let us sing in a revel 

with Dorian sandals 

not about the celebrated winners 

of the games of old, which the Greek 

people admired; 

[35] nor shall we hear the toils of Theseus and Heracles 
chiselled with false tales, 

antistrophe (nine cola) 

nor the soldiers of swift Argo 

and the snake with back of various hues 

and the rape of the thick golden fleece: 

[40] may all-taming oblivion hide all this. 

For what is similar to what with victorious determination 
Catherine 

gives to the streams of the Muses, 


the many-toned hymns? May I apply myself 


[45] to the Pindaric song so as to praise her 
epode (nine cola) 


with my art. [...] 


Metre: The metre follows closely that of Pindar’s Olympian 3: 
immediately below the title, Baffi added the note: fh yeAottotia 
OUVLOTATAL TIPOG TO THV NtivSdapou OAuuTtiwv EtSoc y’ 
Tuvdapidate te k.T.A.; the same pattern had been used in 1695 
by the member of the Accademia dell’Arcadia Giovan Battista de 
Miro in his ode to Gaspare Carpegna (see Pontani 2017, 329). 
The prosody is sometimes erroneous (beside the synaeresis 
between a and €oA- onl. 6, see esp. |. 9 short € in Ofj\KE despite 
following ¢, I. 14 irrationally long tin the ending of I. 14 tyveouv; 
|. 29 short tin viKawoptatot despite following otp-; |. 30 short t 
in tteSiAw; long ta in |. 43), and the metre presents some 
superfluous syllables (at the beginning of Il. 33 and 40; see also 
the ta in |. 41), and at least one missing syllable (at the 
beginning of |. 30); furthermore, I. 37 is metrically untenable 
(clearly the metre of the first line of the epode has been wrongly 
applied to the antistrophe). 

Notes: Most of Baffi’s works never reached the press, but 
his ode for Catherine II of Russia — preserved in the autograph 
quire he gave to the Florentine erudite Angelo Maria Bandini 
during their meeting in Naples in March 1781 — is remarkable 
under at least two aspects: first, as a unique example of 18th 
century Pindaric versification, virtually a ‘cento’ of Pindaric 
terms and expressions, following the Theban’s patterns of 
praise both in the introductory part (here reproduced) and in 
the more plainly encomiastic section, where the family and 
deeds of the Empress are duly celebrated; secondly, this ode 
attests to the poet’s veneration for Catherine I, the tsarina who 
had inflamed the political sympathies of the most progressive 
circles of the Neapolitan intel/ligentsija, both for her apparent 
penchant for the Enlightenment and for her struggle against the 
Turks (which they hoped would lead to the liberation of Greece). 


This veneration was shared by others in Europe, e.g. by the 
Englishman Lord Frederick North who also wrote a Pindaric ode 
for Catherine II (see > Russia). 

Biography: Pasquale Baffi (Santa Sofia d’Epiro, Cosenza 
1749 — Napoli 1799) belonged to the Albanian community of 
Calabria, and was trained in Greek language and rite since his 
childhood. He became the head of Naples’ Royal Library, one of 
the first scholars to study properly the newly discovered 
Herculaneum papyri, and an expert on Greek grammar and 
manuscripts, in epistolary contact with the brightest European 
scholars of his time, from Zoega to Villoison to Harles. A fervent 
partisan of the short-lived 1799 Revolution against the 
oppression of the Spanish regime — the most significant political 
feat of the Italian Enlightenment -, after the return of the 
Bourbons he was executed together with a large number of 
Neapolitan intellectuals. 

Bibliography: d’Oria, Filippo (1987), “Pasquale Baffi”, in: 
Marcello Gigante (ed.) (1987), La cultura classica a Napoli 
nellOttocento, Napoli, 93-121; d’Oria, Filippo (1980), “Pasquale 
Baffi ei papiri d’Ercolano”, in: Contributi alla storia della Officina 
dei papiri ercolanesi, Napoli, 103-158; Venturi, Franco (1979), 
Settecento riformatore, III, Torino, 109-127; Pontani 2017, 333- 
Bien 


Clotilde Tambroni (1758-1817) 


Eig Iwavvnv Barnttotiv tov Bodwviov EAeyeta 
[1795] 


(excerptum, Il. 1-10) 
EUte ToSnveuosc Oooa KatnAuBev ayyeALWTLG 


elc ESapoc HAKAdPWY OOUG EpEOUCA TIOVOUG, 


Kal OTIEUSOU0" KOULCE, Bodwvte, AyKAALSECOL 


tedxoc, OTIED KEKAHEG TOOTO TIAVUOTATLOV, 

5 AauTIpas tT auMiayeEics osAidac, KAEOG EUpU Aaxoioas, 
Badya Heya Ovntoic, xapya t’eTIoupaviotc. 

Aiwa yda’éé €5€wv Avotijoav mavtec aotdsoi 

‘EAAdSoc EUpUXOPOU Avooving TE KAA, 

WG Hlv EWPOUV TIANOtov dn: Kai TOO8’EKaotoc 

10 elS€yev OTTL PEPEL BOUAET ETTaVTLGOAG 


[...] 


Textus: F/egia greca di Clotilde Tambroni in onore del celebre 
tipografo Giambattista Bodoni con la versione italiana del Padre 
Maestro Giuseppe Maria Pagnini, dalla Reale Tipografia 
Parmense 1795, pp. 7-11 (unde Tosi, Renzo (2011), I carmi greci 
di Clotilde Tambroni, Bologna, pp. 89-99). 

Crit.: 9 Eewowv debuit 

Sim.: 1 toShvEyoc] de Iride dictum apud Hom. I/. 2.786 etc. 
| ayyeAtatic] Call. hymn. Del. 216 | | 3 ayKaAiSeoot] cf. I/. 18.555, 
Call. hymn. Dian. 73 | | 4 tavuotattov] Call. Lav. Pall. 54 || 5 
aupuageic] cf. e.g. Call. hymn. Dian. 3, Cer. 26 al. | KAEoc EUpU] 
cf. Od. 1.344 etc. | Aayoioac] de forma Dorica cf. Pind. O/. 14.2 | | 
6 sim. e.g. hymn. Hom. Cer. 403, vide Hes. Theog. 588 etc. || 7 de 
re cf. I/. 1.533-534; avotijoav cf. I/. 18.358 avotrjoaca || 8 
eUpuLXopoU] de Graecia cf. I/. 9.474 al. | | 10 €mavtidoac] cf. 
hymn. Hom. Ap. 152 


Elegy for Giovan Battista Bodoni 


(excerpt, Il. 1-10) 


When wind-swift Fame came down to the dwelling of the 
gods 


in order to announce and celebrate your achievements, 


o Bodoni, and she hurried carrying 

this most recent book of yours, 

[5] with its wide and brilliant pages, full of glory, 

a miracle for men and a joy for the heavenly ones, 
immediately all the singers of large Greece 

and beautiful Ausonia rose from their stalls, 

as soon as they saw her approaching: and then everyone 
[10] wanted to know what she was carrying with her 


[id 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with a bipartite hexameter in |. 9, and 
an ugly hiatus in |. 3 and 8. 

Notes: The ode, consisting of 74 lines, is a celebration of 
Giambattista Bodoni (1740-1813), the most prolific and refined 
printer of his times, and the founder of an extremely ambitious 
printing house in Parma, where his working tools and his 
creations (books in an amazing variety of different alphabets) 
are still to be admired in the Museo Bodoniano. Indeed, the 
book here extolled by Fame might be the catalogue of the 
Edizioni bodoniane eseguite in Parma, printed by Bodoni in 1794. 
Tambroni’s couplets show a number of poetic reminiscences, 
and it is quite possible that the presence of Callimachean 
expressions could be ascribed to the fact that Bodoni had 
printed a Callimaco greco-italiano (hymns and epigrams) in 1792. 
The perfect kekaya, from the verb kKduvw (see |. 3), is a 
grammatical recreation on the basis of an incorrect subdivision 
of the Homeric formula ke KayW (see e.g. Choerob. in Th. Alex. 
can. 104.11; Etym. Magn. 488.29, etc.); the imperfect Ewpouv (I. 9) 
is wrong for €wewyv; the infinite eiSepev (1. 10) is extremely rare, 
probably recreated ad hoc from eiéw. 

Biography: Despite her humble origins (she was the 
daughter of a cook), the Sappho rediviva of the Bolognese 


Studio, Clotilde Tambroni (Bologna 1758-1817), became during 
her life not only a member of various academies (including the 
Arcadia from 1792), but above all the first woman to hold a chair 
of Greek (1793), and a bright star of international Hellenism (she 
corresponded with Mme de Staél, Richard Porson, F.-A. Wolf, 
and Villoison). In 1798 she refused to swear fidelity to the 
Cisalpine Republic, and left for Spain together with her former 
teacher Manuel Aponte (> Iberia), who introduced her to the 
Real Academia de Espafa; the next year, however, she was 
allowed by Napoleon to return to Bologna, where she continued 
to teach until early retirement in 1808. Despite her lack of 
Originality, which betrays the fact that she was not a genuine 
scholar herself, her numerous Greek compositions display good 
familiarity with archaic and Hellenistic poetic diction. 

Bibliography: Tosi, Renzo (1988), “Clotilde Tambronie il 
classicismo tra Parma e Bologna alla fine del XVIII secolo”, in: 
Alma mater studiorum. La presenza femminile dal XVIII al XX secolo, 
Bologna, 119-134; Tosi, Renzo (2011), J carmi greci di Clotilde 
Tambroni, Bologna. 


Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837) 
Eic ZeAnvnv [1816] 


BovAoy Uuvetv (B) ZeAnvnyv. 
Y' avayEAWOHEV, LEANN, 
Meteéwpov, ApyupWritv. 

xU yap ovupavod Kpatovoa, 
5 ‘Hovyxou TE VUKTOG apxrv 
MeAdvwvy t’ €xElc Oveipwv. 


Le SE K GOTEPEG OEBOVTAL 


Ovupavov katavyafoucav. 
ZU 5€ AEuKOV Gpy’EAAUVELG 
10 Auttapoxpoous TE TIWAOUG 
AvaBavtac €k BaAdoonc: 
X’Ote Tlavtaxov Kapovtes (y) 
MEPOTIEG OLWITAOUOL, 

Méoov ovupavov otwrty 

15 “Evvuxos Hovn 8’ OdSevELc, 
‘Em’ Opn te, KaTtL SEVSPWV 
Kopu@adc, 50yous Tél Gkpouc 
E’050Uc te (8), Karti Atuvac 
Nodu dv (E) BadoGoa wEyyos. 
20 TpOHEOUOL HEV O€ KAETITAL, 
Navta koopov eicopWoav: 
‘YUVEOUOLV AdovEs SE, 
Navvuxov BEpous Ev WON 
Muvuptopat jnxeovoat 

25 Nuktvototv Ev KAGSOLOLV. 
2U SE TpooMUNs oSsitatc, 
‘YSatwv tot’ e€Etotoa. 

Le SE Kal Beoi Proobvtal, 

re S€ tluWotv (7) GvSp_Ec, 


30 Metewpov, ApyupMTitv 


Notviav, KAA, pepauyf}. 

(8) Legendum, quo constet metri ratio: UbuvEeetv. 
(y) MS. Codex habet: kou@vtec. 

(&) EpdSouc te habet Codex. 

(€) Lego: NoAtov. 


(Z) Legitimo sono gaudebit versus, si legeris: ttudouotv. 


Textus: Lo Spettatore Italiano 8 (quad. 75, 1.5.1817), pp. 142-163; 
Inno a Nettuno dincerto autore nuovamente scoperto. Traduzione 
dal greco del conte Giacomo Leopardi da Recanati, Milano: 
presso Antonio Fortunato Stella 1817; exemplar huius editionis 
ab ipso auctore correctum (Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, C.L. XXIV.11.b): vide ed. crit. a Claudia Catalano et al., 
apud Gavazzeni, Franco (ed.) (2009), Giacomo Leopardi. Canti e 
poesie disperse, III, Firenze, pp. 263-284 confectam. 

Crit.: 5 Houxod ed., corr. Pistelli | | 30-31 petewpe k’ 
apyupWr / Mdotva ttayKaAn wepauyés habent edd., in exemplari 
Neapolitano corr. ipse auctor 

Sim.: 2 GvayEeAWouev] cf. Anacreont. 38.2 et 27 W. || 3 
dapyupartv hapax, cf. Bo@rttc, yAauK@Tttc | | 4 (de Iove) cf. 
Archil. fr. 174.1 W. | | 6 weAavwv...ovelpwv] de nocte cf. Eur. Hec. 
71 || 7-8 de luna plena cf. I/. 8.555-856; Sapph. fr. 34.1-3 V. | | 
9-11 cf. Hymn. Hom. 32.7-9 | Autapoxpdouc] de adi. cf. Theoc. Id. 
2.165 et Anacreont. 20.7 W. | | 12-13 sim. Verg. Aen. 2.250-255 
| | 14 pecov oUpavov] sim. Theoc. Id. 21.19, sed de itinere Solis 
II. 8.68 etc. | | 16-19 sim. J/. 8.555-859 | | 20-21 sim. [Mosch.] 
8.4-8 | | 22-25 cf. [Mosch.] 3.9 (&Sdvec); Od. 19.518-522 || 23 
8Epousc Ev wen] cf. Hes. Op. 582-584 | | 24 cf. [Theoc.] Epigr. 4.9- 
11 | | 28-29 sim. Hes. Theog. 415-418; Anacreont. 34.10-13 W. | | 
30-31 cf. Hymn. Hom. 32.17-18; Anacreont. 34.16-17 W.; Tlotva 
de Luna saep. apud Theoc. Id. 2 (69, 75 etc.) 


To Selene 


I want to celebrate Selene. / We shall praise thee, Selene, / 
you high above, you silver-faced. / You dominate the sky / 
[5] and rule over the calm night / and over the black 
dreams. / The stars honour you / when you light up the 
sky. / You drive the white cart / [10] and the gleaming 
horses / emerging from the sea: / and when everywhere 
men / are silent and tired, / alone in the silence of the 
night / [15] you travel through the sky, / sending off a grey 
light / over the mountains and the tree-tops / and above 
the roofs, / over roads and lakes. / [20] Thieves are afraid 
of you / for you see the whole world: / nightingales invoke 
you, / singing warblings all night long / in the summer 
season / [25] from the dense boughs. / You are dear to the 
wanderers / when you finally emerge from the water. / 
Gods love you, / men honour you, / [30] you high above, 
silver-faced, / beautiful Lady who bring the light. 


Metre: Anacreontics (Ionic anaclastic dimeters): Leopardi 
wrongly believed that the first syllable of each line could be 
alternatively long or short, and this error (affecting Il. 1, 5, 8, 15, 
21-23, 31) was pointed out to him by the German scholar 
Theobald Fix in 1831, when a new edition of his Odae adespotae 
was planned, though never realised. 

Notes: This is one of two Odae adespotae published by the 
18-year-old Leopardi in the important Italian periodical Lo 
Spettatore Italiano, together with a Latin translation: while the 
present one is clearly anacreontic, the other (and shorter) one, 
Eic "Epwta, is written in pherecrateans. Both odes were 
fictitiously presented as drawn from a lost 14th-century 
manuscript owned by an unnamed friend, who was responsible 
for their transcription and Latin version; the same ms. allegedly 
contained a long hexametric hymn to Poseidon, of which 
Leopardi printed his own Italian translation, while quoting only 
the first and last line (incidentally, far from metrically satisfying: 
‘Evvootyatov kuavoxaitny dpxou daeldetv and Aug dp dotsoc 
Baiv; buvwy yap totot HEUNAE). It should be stressed that these 
are Leopardi’s earliest original poems in any language to appear 
in print. 


While the Inno a Nettuno is equipped with a series of 
mythological or exegetical notes, the shorter odes (but 
especially the one to Selene) are equipped with critical notes 
purportedly devoted to correct the manuscript’s mistakes. While 
perpetuating an academic tradition of alleged ‘Greek’ 
compositions published in their Italian translation (from 
Vincenzo Imperiali’s 1780 Faoniade to Cesare Arici’s 1815 Inni di 
Bacchilide), these odes and the hymn appeared in the same 
years when Angelo Mai - later the dedicatee of a famous 
canzone by Leopardi - was really unearthing new texts in the 
Ambrosian and Vatican libraries: this may well be the reason 
why they were taken as genuinely ancient by some Italian 
scholars upon their publication. However, Leopardi’s goal was 
not only to mock erudite pedantry, but also to tackle in re the 
delicate issue of poetic translation from Greek epic and lyric 
poetry, Homer and Anacreon representing the two major poles 
of his attention. While devoid of any proper poetic value (‘senza 
dubbio io ho fatto tutt’altro che poesia’, he writes in a letter of 
1817), these texts are exceptional documents of his precocious 
familiarity with Greek poetic language (epic, bucolic, and lyric: 
he had just produced translations from the Odyssey and 
Moschus), but also valuable experiments in the laboratory of his 
brand-new Italian poetic vein. This explains why some lines or 
iuncturae of the Ode to Selene will find their way into the great 
Italian idylls of his maturity. 

Bibliography: Bazzocchi, Marco (2008), Leopardi, Bologna; 
Gigante, Marcello (2002), Leopardi e lantico, Bologna; Dotti, Ugo 
(1999), Lo sqguardo sul mondo, Roma/Bari; Timpanaro, Sebastiano 
(19973), La filologia di Giacomo Leopardi, Roma. On his Greek 
poems: Catalano, Claudia et al., Odae adespotae [1816-1817], in: 
Gavazzeni, Franco (ed.), Giacomo Leopardi, III, Firenze, 263-284; 
Centenari, Margherita (ed.) (2016), G. Leopardi. Inno a Nettuno, 
Odae adespotae (1816-1817), Venezia. 


Giovanni Pascoli (1855-1912) 


Bnooopuayxos [1884] Pawwdia a’ 


“Oc dye KoLpavewy Snlous TOAEHOLO T’ETIAUGEV 

Kal Evpttavtas Ettoev UTIEpBaoins AAEyetvijc: 
TIAUGAHEVOL 6’ pa Aaol OLCUpO TIOAEHOLO 

TIAVTEG HEV PUOTNTa kal 6pKlLa TAUVOV EKOVTEG: 

5 6c 6’émei GoBeotov KAEOG fj Tlepi Tratpist OF\KEV, 
aopaktwe 6 Wp8woe NavitaAtdac pEeyabUpous, 

ol Ev Exov Tldaony Epatetvryv matpida yainy 

€€ AATIEWV VLPOEGOdWY EG aTteipova TIOVTOV, 
YUUVaolWy TE VEOLG EMEAEV BOUATG TE YEPOUOLY, 

10 poGoa 6€ kai OfAev Kai Sika eUpuadyeta. 
Apdayyaol yap TEHEVOL OTAPUAfol t’EBpLBov aAwai, 
EVOOEAHOLG T EVEHEV TIOALT VECOL OdAatta. 

Tadta yap eipnvn tekev OABLa, Adoi 6’ duyic 

GAB LoL Noav iS’EoOAoi, 6 S’aTthABEV Gpavtoc. 

15 Tov ye pao Anw@fvat ev ABavdtotot Beotot, 
TEPTIETAL OU Pa HEB’ pWwy Tratpiwv Te BEWv Te... 
TloppUpEN Sé xiTWv, XAT S’AlooETAL WHOLG 

EavOn xpuoein, yAauKW 8’Wc oUpavoc d00E 

né Padatta paavGev: BduBnoev 6’ dpa ttotyrv 

20 aAAosamtoc kai ULv THOHOG Eo, EitteoKe SE TIALO\v... 


Textus: Castelvecchio, Archivio Pascoli, cart. LXII, busta 4, ff. 37- 
39, ubi tres versiones servantur manu ipsius auctoris (hinc Citti, 


Vittorio (1998), “Bessomachos: un inedito greco pascoliano”, in: 
Lexis 1, 87-104 et Traina, Alfonso/Paradisi, Patrizia (20082), 
Appendix Pascoliana, Bologna, 43-50) 

Crit.: (Trainam secutus versionem C, quae novissima videtur, 
dedi, praeter w. 17-20) 7 oi yév Exov Tdonv...yatnv versio C: ot 
HEV Tidoav Exov...yatav (fort. rectius) versio B | | 9 BouAfic: 
ayopfjc in mg. versio B || 10 kai eUpuayet'eipjvn in mg. ut vid. 
addidit auctor; eypudayuta debuit | | 11 teyevn debuit | | 13 
tabta: tdavta versio B | | 15-16 om. versio B | | 17-20 versio B 
tantum servat || 17 tToppupeos debuit | xaitn: kKoun a.c. || 18 
Eavtn, correxi || 19 @GuBNnoE 5’ i6wv ppeva trot (quod 
deinde varie correxit) a.c. | | 20 €ox! EAAaBev a.c. 

Sim.: 1 Wc...Ko_pavewv] cf. I/. 2.207, 4.250 | ToAEOLO T’ 
Ettauoev] sim. I/. 18.125 | | 2 Ettoev — aAeyetvijc] cf. Od. 3.206 | | 
3 cf. I/. 3.112 et (de mavoduevot) 15.58 al. | | 4 cf. I/. 3.73, 256 || 5 
do. kAEoc] cf. Od. 4.584, 7.333 | | 6 dow. WpBWoE] cf. Soph. Ant. 
162-163 | NavitaAisac] hapax legomenon, ex NavéAAnves sim. 
creatum | peya@Upous] cf. I/. 2.631 | | 7 matpida yainv] saep. 
apud Hom. (I/. 2.140 etc.) || 8 €¢ amteipova movtov] cf. I/. 1.350 
|| 9 yopv. — EpEAEv] cf. Bacch. pae. 4.67 | BouAfis te yEpouotv] 
cf. Pind. fr. 199 M. (Plut. Lyc. 21.6) || 10 cf. Terpandr. fr. 5 Gostoli 
(Plut. Lyc. 21.4-5) | | 11 cf. I/. 18.561 et (de Spdyyata) 552 | | 12 
eEVooEAUOLC] de navibus epithetum, cf. I/. 2.170 et saep. | TtoAu)] 
de mari cf. I/. 4.248 al. || 13 eiprvn teKev] cf. Bacch. pae. 4.61 | 
Aaol...6ABtot] cf. e.g. Od. 11.136-137 (Gugi 5é Aaoi / GABLOL 
éooovtat) || 14 sim. fort. Eur. Or. 1557 (Gavtoc oiyetat) | | 15 
év a@. Geotot] cf. I/. 1.520 al. | | 17 cf. Od. 19.241-242 (SinmAaxa / 
TIOPMUPENV Kal TEPHLOEVTA X\tTWva); etiam Bacch. dith. 18.52 | 
xaitn... Wyotc] cf. I/. 6.509-510 || 18 EavOn xpuosin] sim. I. 
14.351, Od. 1.137 al. | | 18-19 cf. I/. 1.200 (Setvw SE oi GooE 
paavGev) | | 19 @dAatta] est yAauKN apud I/. 16.34 | @auBnoev 
Sapa] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 4.443 al. | | 20 cf. I/. 6.137 al. Exe Todos 


Bessomachos - Book I 


Thus, being the commander in chief, he stopped the 
enemies from fighting 


and he repaid them all for their harmful outrage: 

and all the people, giving up woeful war 

happily swore fidelity and friendship. 

[5] Once he had given imperishable glory to his fatherland, 
and steadily restored to wealth the great-hearted Italians, 
they dwelled throughout the entire beautiful fatherland 
from the snowy Alps to the boundless sea, 


and the young cared for sport, and the old for the 
government, 


[10] and the Muse and the public justice flourished. 


The fields swelled with corn, and the vineyards with 
grapes, 


and the grey sea was full of well-benched ships. 


These were the blessings brought by peace, and the 
people all around 


were happy and honest, while he had become invisible. 


[15] They say that he was subsumed among the immortal 
gods 


where he rejoices with the national heroes and the gods... 
He had ared mantle, and blond, golden hair 

fell on his shoulders, and his eyes glazed as blue 

as the sky or the sea: the foreign shepherd was scared 


[20] and terror seized him, and he said to his children... 


Metre: Hexameters, with bipartite lines (II. 5, 13, 19, 20) and one 
metrically mistaken verse (I. 14). The a of maovv in|. 15 should 


be counted as long. 

Notes: From eyewitnesses we know that on the second 
anniversary of the death of the national hero Giuseppe Garibaldi 
(1807-1882), Pascoli —- then a teacher at the Liceo Classico of 
Matera — wanted to ‘translate’ in Homeric hexameters a section 
of the official funeral speech delivered by the famous poet and 
scholar Giosué Carducci, former professor of Pascoli himself at 
Bologna (Per la morte di Giuseppe Garibaldi: ‘Liberato e restituito 
negli antichi diritti il popolo suo, conciliati i popoli intorno, 
fermata la pace la liberta la felicita, l’eroe scomparve: dicono 
fosse assunto ai concilii degli déi della patria. Ma ogni giorno il 
sole...disegna tra gli abeti e i larici una grande ombra, che ha 
rossa la veste e bionda la cappelliera errante su i venti e sereno 
lo sguardo siccome il cielo. II pastore straniero guarda 
ammirato, e dice ai figliuoli: - E l’eroe dell’Italia che veglia su le 
Alpi della sua patria’). Carducci’s words explain Pascoli’s lines, 
but not the title, which might refer to someone fighting ‘against 
the Bessoi', i.e. the barbarians (the Bnoool were a Thracian 
population renowned for their cruelty). The outcome of Pascoli’s 
effort, an unfinished battlefield autograph of various words and 
hemistichs, can be categorised in three different attempts, with 
the last version leaving out some of the lines previously 
conceived (here II. 17-20). On the whole, this looks like a 
Homeric cento, with uncertain dialectal character (see e.g. the 
hyper-Ionic taonv...yatny in |. 7; the Doric Sika in I. 10; the Attic 
8dAatta in |. 12), problematic syntax, and some gross 
grammatical mistakes (the non-existent aorist OfAEv in |. 10; the 
genre of tépevoc in |. 11 and of xttwv in |. 17; the orthography of 
Eav6n in |. 18; I believe |. 10 eUpudyeta (instead of eUpUayuLa) is 
simply a mistake rather than a neologism coined on the root of 
the verb dyetv). 

Biography: Giovanni Pascoli (San Mauro di Romagna 1855 — 
Bologna 1912), one of the greatest poets of Italian literature, 
was trained at the University of Bologna, and in 1882 he started 
teaching in secondary school at the ‘Licei’ of Matera and then 
Massa. He finally landed in Bologna as a university professor, 
but he still spent most of his time first in his country house at 


San Mauro, and then, from 1895, in a mansion near 
Castelvecchio di Barga (in northern Tuscany), where he fled 
together with his sister Maria. A Latinist and a renowned expert 
of Dante, Pascoli stands out not only for a number of poetic 
syllogae that revolutionised the entire panorama of Italian 
literature (Myricae, Canti di Castelvecchio, Poemi conviviali, etc.), 
but also for his unparalleled skill in Latin versification, which 
earned him international admiration, and a series of gold 
medals from the prestigious certamen Hoeufftianum held every 
year in Amsterdam: due to their vividness and poetic inspiration, 
as well as to Pascoli’s formidable familiarity with the secrets of 
Latin verse (chiefly the hexameter, but also many other metres), 
his Carmina are regarded by many critics as his masterpiece, and 
as the finest embodiment of a ‘poetic bilingualism’ that few 
other poets could realise during the last two centuries. Pascoli’s 
Greek verse, however, cannot be compared with the Latin verse, 
and amounts to a few short épigrammes doccasion (interestingly, 
one composed for a restaurant in Livorno). 

Bibliography: Garboli, Cesare et al. (eds.) (2002), Giovanni 
Pascoli. Poesie e prose scelte, Milano; Pianezzola, Emilio (ed.) 
(2009), I/ latino del Pascoli e il bilinguismo poetico, Venezia; Traina, 
Alfonso/Paradisi, Patrizia (20063), I/ latino del Pascoli: saggio sul 
bilinguismo poetico, Bologna; Pazzaglia, Mario (2003), Pascoli, 
Roma. On his Greek poems: Citti, Vittorio (1998), “Bessomachos: 
un inedito greco pascoliano”, in: Lexis 1, 87-104; Traina, Alfonso/ 
Paradisi, Patrizia (20082), Appendix Pascoliana, Bologna; Pontani 
2017, 337f. 


Girolamo Vitelli (1849-1935) 


Per la laurea di Raffaello Bianchi Amoonaopya 
ETILKOAUPLKOSPAPATLKOV TLOAUHETpOV [1915] 


(excerptum, w. 49-78: loguuntur Medea, Mathilda, Leucius) 


Mnéeta. 0pOWc EAEEac. vOv S€ AeOkov iotopw. 
50 tiple o& AEOKE YAUKEOL TIPOGMWVG AOYOLG: 
el6ott 5é AEEW PapoaAEewe tade: “BELvoOV" 
EavOov Bopeiwv AyyAooagovwy TlotOv 

Nyiv UTtEoXOU S5Hpov — 

Mapiasa. Eopaan,, pidn: 

Nuiv yap oUTL ToTOV aMAGs UTIEGXETO, 

55 agAAdua tAakoUvtac KATILKUKALOUG — “6G0UG 
€av OEAnN8” - Exwv 4 EAEEev, ov Bia, 

TAUTALG TOLAUTALG GUAAGBaioL YPWHEVOG — 
YAUKivac TE GUXVOUG, KdtL Sutupttwv 60 
Aitpac EKATEPA TOUVAAXLOTOV, ETL SE KA... — 

60 Mnéeta. GAtc, MabiAsa: undév, we AEyouo, dyav. 
toUtwy S€ AeOkoc EUMEADIG HEUVNHEVOG, 

eUO8UG XpEOG PiAaLotv ATIOSoUvat BEAEL-: 
YEVVALOPPWV YAP: XN XAPLSG TIPOOKELOETAL. 


A€uKtos. (fdetv yuvaikas tpuyOvwyv AGALOTEpaG, 1 toc 
TIEVTE OTLYOUG 


65 T1p0¢ §, we EoLKEV, aide — TAAAG y'EVAaBEic - 
AETITOMWVWG POEYYE- 


adénpayot méAouot kai Trotiotatat, tat o AetKos, iva un 
WG Ev TaAaLatc AttLKaic KWHWSLaLc. GUVLMoLV al KOpaL. 
TIOBEV, TaAAG, EYW OWE YOPTAZELV EXW;) 


W Afi Gptotov, Epvoc TotpiKf\c x8ovoc, 


70 yAuKepov 5€ oU doc aptoTtoLikiic TOAEWG 
— ov Sf ouyvac eUpotc av AptTOoTWALSac -, 
Xap. TipdooLéa kdc del TpocEeicoyat 

UUiv TE HEYAANV, OTL KAADG UTIOOXEOLV 

euny eyeiped, fc KakGic ErteAaBOuNv: 

75 tov S’Epavov, WoTtEp ELKOG, OUK AYVWHOVWG 
TEAEOPOPNOW — KATA yE TO SuVATOV, PIAA. 
Okvov SE TIAapEXEL TOUSE WOU BaAAavtiou 
apaxve, aie ToAAG, vOv 6€... TAElova. % 


% (rf) SutA fA)... PeuSEAANVa Eivat tov WeuSortointryy tobtov 
Kal €K TOUTOU UTIOAGBot Gv Tic, STL PalvEetal YPWHEVOG 
BapBapwy trotnt@v eikove: plenus sacculus est 
aranearum, arcula tua plena est aranearum KTA. On. 


Textus: Girolamo Vitelli, Subsiciva, ed. Ermenegildo Pistelli, 
Firenze: L’arte della stampa, 1927, no. IX 

Sim.: 49 OpOGic EAEEac] cf. Soph. Phil. 341, Eur. Or. 100 etc. | | 
55 KarttKuKAiouc] Epich. fr. 23 K.-A. | | 58 yAukivac] cf. Athen. 
14.645d | Sutuptt@v] cf. Phryn. fr. 40 K.-A. (Poll. 7.23) | | 60 
Undev ayav] cf. Sept. Sap. dicta, Chil. 22 Tz.-Papag. | | 63 
VEVVaLOMpWV] vox serioris Graecitatis, e.g. Rom. Mel. dub. 69.7.3 
etc. | x xaptc tpookeioetat] cf. Soph. OT 232 | | 64 touyovwy 
AaAtotepac] Men. fr. 346 Koerte; Diogen. 8.34.1 etc. | | 66 
Ttotiotatat] cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 735 || 69 W Afiy’dptotov] cf. 
Eur. IT 609; IA 1421 | | 70 yAuKepov...paoc] cf. Od. 16.23 | 
aptottotikfjc] de adi. cf. Athen. 3.113a | | 71 dptomwAtéac] de 
subst. feminino cf. Ar. Ran. 858; Vesp. 238 || 72 xdptv... 
Tipooeioouat] cf. Ar. Vesp. 1420 


For the graduation of Raffaello Bianchi epic-lyric- 
dramatic fragment in many metres 


(excerpt, Il. 49-78) 


Medea: Well said. Now let me ask Bianchi. 


[50] O venerable Bianchi, I'll address you with sweet 
words: 


since you know the issue, I dare speak: you promised us 
as a gift the blond beverage of the Northern Anglosaxons, 
the ‘tea’ — 

Mathilda: You are wrong, my dear: 

he did not only promise us some drinks, 

[55] but also cakes and donuts — ‘as many 

as you wish’ — this he said spontaneously, not by force, 
using precisely these words — 

and many wine cakes, and then at least two pounds 

of biscuits for each of us, and then... 


[60] Medea: Enough, Mathilda: ‘nothing too much’, as they 
Say. 


Bianchi, having aptly remembered all these things, 
wants to pay immediately the debt to his friends, 


for he is a generous man; and he will have gratitude in 
exchange. 


Bianchi: (I knew that women are more garrulous than 
turtledoves, 


[65] but these ones, it seems, albeit otherwise wise, 
are also gluttonous and exceedingly thirsty, 


like in the old Attic comedies. 


How shall I manage to feed them, poor me?)* 

O excellent spirit, offspring of the Istrian land, 

[70] sweet light of the bread-making city 

- where you can find a great many female bakers -, 
Iam and will always be very grateful to you 

for having reminded me of a promise 

which I had lamentably forgotten; 


[75] as appropriate, I shall not ignore my debt, and 
contribute 


my share of the food - as best I can, my dears. 
My only hesitation is due to the cobwebs 
in this purse — they are many, but now... even more**. 


* note that these 5 lines are pronounced by Lucius ina 
whisper, so that the ladies may not hear. ** (the diple)... 
One could argue that the pseudo-poet is a pseudo-Greek 
from the fact that he seems to use an image taken from 
barbarian poets: plenus sacculus est aranearum, arcula tua 
plena est aranearum and the like 


Metre: (comic) iambic trimeters (flawless). 

Notes: Vitelli’s poémes doccasion in Greek and Latin - above 
all short epigrams for his colleagues and pupils, but sometimes 
longer encomiastic or scoptic compositions — were gathered by 
his pupil Ermenegildo Pistelli (with the aid of Medea Norsa and 
Goffredo Coppola) in a sylloge entitled Subsiciva: they stand out 
for their high linguistic and literary quality, and clearly follow in 
the footsteps of the glorious German academic tradition (more 
epigrams of this kind are to be found in Vitelli’s later 
correspondence with Rudolf Pfeiffer). The ‘epic-lyric-dramatic’ 
fragment under consideration is a tribute to the young student 
Raffaello Bianchi (Hellenised as Leukos), who after his 


graduation had promised some tea and some Delikatessen to 
Matilde Sansoni and Medea Norsa, both young collaborators of 
Vitelli (the former was born in Pistoia, Latin ‘Pistoria’, cp. pistor = 
‘baker’, Il. 70f.; the latter was born in Trieste, see |. 69). 
Humorously presented as the editio princeps of a new 
papyrological find (hence the critical signs and the marginal 
annotations, fully in the style of ancient rolls: the Latin passages 
evoked in the note marked with the keraunion are Catull. 13.8 
and Afranius fr. 410), Per la laurea di Raffaello Bianchi is 
composed by a hexametrical presentation of the three main 
characters, a dialogue between them (including a lyric stanza 
celebrating the party), and a final scene where Pistelli 
reproaches the youths for their partying while the country is at 
war, and Vitelli himself (Moschos) intervenes to appease the 
atmosphere and bring the meeting to a peaceful end. 

Biography: One of the greatest Classical scholars of 
contemporary Italy, Girolamo Vitelli (Santa Croce del Sannio 
1849 — Spotorno 1935) was trained at the Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa; from his youth (also thanks to the teachings 
provided by his mentors Alessandro d’Ancona and Domenico 
Comparetti) he had a special penchant for the methods and 
approaches of German classical philology, as opposed to the 
wave of cultural chauvinism and autarchy that dominated Italy 
at the turn of the century. From 1886 until his retirement, he 
taught Greek literature at the University of Florence, and 
became an expert in Greek palaeography and, later, papyrology 
— he founded the Societa Italiana per la ricerca dei papiri greci e 
latini in Egitto (then transformed into the Papyrological Institute 
that still carries his name); together with his pupil Medea Norsa 
he edited many new texts of classical literature recovered from 
the sands of Egypt. In 1920 he was nominated a Senator of the 
Italian Kingdom, but in 1934 he refused to swear fidelity to the 
Fascist regime. 

Bibliography: Treves, Piero (1962), “Girolamo Vitelli”, in: Lo 
studio dellantichitd classica nellOttocento, V, Milano/Napoli, 1113- 
1126; Gigante, Marcello (1986), Girolamo Vitelli e la nuova 
filologia, Santa Croce del Sannio; Canfora, Luciano (2005), I/ 


papiro di Dongo, Milano; Debernardi, Davide (2014), “Ritratto 
bibliografico di Girolamo Vitelli”, in: Analecta Papyrologica 26, 
441-490. On his Greek poems: Pontani 2017, 338f.; Bossina, 
Luigi/Bergamo, Max/Cannavale, Serena (2013), “II carteggio tra 
Girolamo Vitelli e Rudolf Pfeiffer”, in: Atene e Roma n.s. II/7, 391- 
463: 407 and 420. 


Luigi Illuminati (1881-1962) 


Eig thy pakaptatnv NapGEvov Xptrotod Mntépa 
kai Eipfnvns advacoav Atptavoi TroAitat evoeBeiac 
Uvnpoouvov Ettoinoav [1942] 


"Htopoc eipnvnv HEpoTtecoL, KOPN Xaplecoa, 
50¢ xateouotyv del kai pdoc oupavobev. 


kal tode A. TAAOUULWaTL 


Textus: inscriptio in muro viae Picenae invenitur (sub arcu qui 
ad forum ducit, quod nunc Piazza Duchi d’Acquaviva 
cognominatur) in urbe Atri (in provincia urbis Teramo). 

Sim.: 1 KOpn xapieooa] cf. Anth. Pal. 1.44.1 (de Deipara; vide 
iam Theoc. Id. 11.30) | | 2 xatéouotv] absolute cf. I/. 9.518; Od. 
2.249 etc. | pao oUpavobev] cf. fort. Nonn. Par. Jo. 12.181-182 


To the Blessed Virgin Mother of Christ, Lady of 
Peace, the citizens of Atri dedicated this memorial 
of piety 


Give people the peace of the soul, o gracious Lady, 


for they are always in need, and send them light from 
above. 


This too is by L. Illuminati 


Metre: Elegiac couplet (flawless). 

Notes: The inscription, conceived for a sacellum of the Virgin 
Mary established in 1942, appears on a marble plaque 
immediately below a Latin invocation graffitoed in earlier times 
(Pacis mater opem cunctis da cordibus alma | atque fidem firma, 
virgo fidelis, ave): our distich might be considered a loose 
translation of this prayer. Illuminati’s signature is reminiscent of 
Phocylides’ sphragis kai TOS€ PwWKVALSEW. 

Biography: A priest of Atri’s Cathedral, then a professor of 
Latin Literature at the University of Messina, and later of Greek 
and Latin Grammar at the University of Genoa, Luigi Illuminati 
(Atri 1881 — 1962) was a follower of Croce’s idealism and 
investigated Latin poetry from an aesthetical point of view (he 
wrote books on Caesar, on Cicero, on Latin elegy and satire). A 
laborious scholar, interested in various fields of knowledge and 
profoundly devoted to his hometown, Illuminati wrote several 
Latin epigrams and poems, including a Carmen in Benitum 
Mussolini Ducem (1930). 

Bibliography: Cupaiuolo, Giovanni (1993), “Luigi Illuminati a 
Messina”, in: Messana n.s. 17, 127-160; Verna, Giovanni (ed.) 
(1994), Omaggio a Luigi Illuminati, Atri; Traina, Alfonso (2003), La 
lyra e /a libra, Bologna, 287f. (= Studi e problemi di critica testuale 
62, 2001, 199f.). 


Alvaro Rissa (1962-) 
NpoeSpot [2015] 
(excerptum, w. 131-160, 203-210: Pappus et Maccus loquuntur) 


NA. ‘Eyw ya@ntac trorkiAws TOLW XALSav 


aBpWc te puptots Stattao@at tpdrrotc: 


OONHEpat yap avtoBoUs autoUc ayet, 

E€uOU KUBEpvNtoOvto., Eig Advtou OTAOL, 
135 kal padu’ EvSov kai otepeouc ispUoaueEv. 
MA. Kav t@5é vik) o* AAG Kai ppoupoic EW) 
XpAoOat yaOntac xaptomwAats EUpavac. 
NA. AAA’ oUK EWotv oi VoLOL ToLtadta Spav. 
MA. ‘Hu Etc Eautoic tous voHoUG TlopiZoueEv. 
140 “OTtWc 5’ apeokw, KV TIPOMUAAKTIK’Ev GXOAF} 
TIWAELV EWNV, TOLG HAONTAIc Wv ~piroc. 

NA. “EYoty aoseAyeic KavouOL ppoupol dpa. 
MA. EYoi SE HGAAOv, oloTtep OU KOGHOG TIOTE, 
ov voUc apapwe, ov Ppevav TreLOapxia. 

145 Ei Aeukov eimtac, €EakoUOuOW YEAQV: 

ci HEV TLG NAGEV WV MUAGE AUAfc Eow, 

elofA@ GkANtoc OUSE thy BUpav Wowet: 

SEov 6 ateAPEtv Ev YPOVOLc TETAYHEVOLG, 
Otav BEAN TLc Tapa YpOvous aTtnAAayn: 

150 Gmtep 8’€v avaAaic evp_e, AauBavwy Exel, 
KOU tadta KpUBSnv, GAA’ UTt OPBaAuOic EYOTG. 
AUtOUG KOAACELV; Tic HE 594 SpGoat tod; 
HWpOos yap Einv TOUGSE TLUWPOUHEVOG: 
oOUTWC HEV aiel CUM aXOUG SElLvoUs EXW, 


155 GAAWG 5’ EXOLW Av Tdavtac Ws Evavtlouc: 


TIGOLv yap Elval CULEPEL TIPOESPW MW. 
Novnpa 6 Eotw tavdov, Av undeic opa- 
OLKOL TILVWSELG KPELOOOV EKTIAUVELV OTOAGG. 
ToLydp OLWTIG) KOUK AKOUW KOUX Opt): 
160 eyo Kpatobvtos fde FadtAaiou Géutc. 
[seal 
XOPOX AIAAZKAAQN 
Noi trot TPOESpoOl yavoc NHETEpPoOV, 
evOEVS HAGOV TaXUTHTL MOSHV; 
205 Tpayyata Sel6w UN TOAU HElGw 
TLAOXWOL XPOVOU TIEPLTEAAOHEVOU. 
‘Opuf S€ BpaBevc Advtou TUMAA 
kai TaAtAaiou tlepiepyoc dvaé, 
ETTOXOL CHAW, 
210 TOAEMOUG AoxXNHOvas Mpov. 
Textus: Alvaro Rissa, I/ culo non esiste solo per andare di corpo, 
Genova: il melangolo, 2015, pp. 54-56, 60. 

Sim.: 132 aBpWc...dtattao8at] cf. adi. GBpoSiattoc | | 133 
avtoBoUc] scil. Ital. “autobus” | | 134 verbum kuBepyntew 
inauditum || 135 scil. ex Ital. “radio” et “stereo” (machinis ad 
musicam audiendam) | | 137 xaptomtwaAatcs verbum novae fere 
Graecitatis | | 140 mpopuAaktik] scil. Ital. “profilattici” | cxoAf] 
scil. schola | | 144 cf. Aesch. Pers. 374 (TteL8apyw ppe_vi) || 146 
avAf\c] scil. Ital. “aula” || 147 thy 8BUpav Woe] cf. Men. Dys. 
586, Pk. 316 etc. | | 148 Ev ypovotc tetaypyEevotc] cf. Aesch. Eum. 


945 | | 158 mvw6Setc] cf. Eur. Or. 225, ceterum proverbium Ital. 
resp. “lavare in casai panni sporchi” | | 203 trot moi] cf. e.g. Eur. 


Or. 278, IT 1435 al., et in anap. trot 14 Eur. Hec. 1075 | | 204 
TAXUTHTL TOS@v] cf. Pind. Isthm. 5.10 | | 205 mpdyyata pEiZw] cf. 
Ar. Lys. 617 || 206 xp. tteptt.] cf. Orac. Sib. 3.158 al., sed sim. vide 
TI. 2.551 al. 


The school heads 


(excerpt, Il. 131-160, 203-210) 


Pappus: I let pupils have a good time in manifold ways 
and live smoothly and at their ease with every comfort: 
every day a bus brings them 

to the ‘Dante’ stop: Iam the driver, 

[135] and we have installed inside both radio and stereos. 
Maccus: In this too I defeat you: I let the pupils buy openly 
stationery from the janitors. 

Pappus: But the laws prohibit this. 

Maccus: We establish the laws for ourselves. 


[140] For the sake of popularity, I would even authorise the 
trade 


of condoms in the school, because Iam a friend of the 
pupils. 


Pappus: I have insolent and lawless janitors. 

Maccus: Mine are even worse, they have no manners at all, 
no stable common sense, no countenance or obedience. 
[145] If you say white, they understand black: 


if a janitor enters the classroom, 


he gets in uninvited and without knocking on the door: 
while one should leave at fixed hours, 

he goes away whenever he likes, against the timetable; 
[150] whatever he finds in the classroom, he takes away, 
and not secretly, but under my very eyes. 

Punish them? Why on earth should I do that? 

I would be a fool to punish these people: 

this way I have them as skilful allies, 

[155] otherwise I would have all of them against me: 

it is better for the school head to be a friend of everybody. 
Let things go badly inside, if no one sees it: 

it’s better to wash the dirty laundry at home. 

So I shut up, I do not hear, I do not see: 

[160] under my direction this is the rule at the Galilei. 
[...] 

CHORUS OF THE TEACHERS: 

Where, where did the school heads, our pride, go 
leaving with swift foot this place? 

[205] I fear they might suffer much greater evils 

with the change of the year. 

The chief of the Dante and the clumsy 

leader of the Galilei, with blind impulse, 


mounting upon their envy, 


[210] raised obscene wars. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters (II. 131-160), flawless and with very few 
solutions (e.g., Il. 135, 156, 160); anapaests (II. 203-210), flawless. 
The model is that of Greek dramatic poetry (esp. comedy and 
paratragedy). 

Notes: The collection J/ culo non esiste solo per andare di 
corpo, despite its obscene title, embraces a number of parodic, 
grotesque, satirical, and erotic Greek and Latin poems in various 
metres. The passage considered here is an excerpt from a 
dialogue between the headmasters of two important secondary 
schools (Licei Classici) in Florence, both named after the 
characters of archaic and Plautine Roman comedy: Pappus is the 
head of the ‘Dante’ (I. 134), Maccus of the ‘Galilei’ (I. 160). 
Besides the many Italianisms in both neologisms and ancient 
words endowed with new meanings (see the app. sim.), the 
syntax is also often adapted to that of Italian colloquial 
language (see e.g. the causative ‘fare’ in Il. 131 and 152, and 
‘lasciare’ in Il. 136, 138, 141; the proverbs in Il. 145, 158). 

Biography: Alvaro Rissa is a witty pseudonym for the Italian 
classicist Walter Lapini (Florence 1962), professor of Greek 
literature at the University of Genoa: an expert in the 
philological reconstruction of philosophical texts (particularly 
Epicurus and the Epicurean corpus; he has also published on 
Ps.-Xenophon and Heraclides Ponticus), Lapini has devoted 
serious philological studies to Greek epigrammatists, such as 
Strato and Posidippus of Pella. Alongside his academic activity, 
Lapini has written a number of poems in Greek and Latin, using 
the parodic and evocative potential of the ancient languages in 
order to produce allusive texts linking in a humorous and clever 
manner ancient and modern situations and themes (amongst 
them a Greek translation of a contemporary Italian pop song, 
Tutto molto interessante, and a Latin ode to the football player 
Francesco Totti, Cochlear Dei). 

Bibliography: Pontani 2017, 340-342. 
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Germany 


Stefan Weise 


I owe my special thanks to Thomas Gartner (Cologne) who gave 
me very valuable guidance on various parts of this section (esp. 
Rhodoman, Gothus, and Eyth). 


Fig. 3: Heidelberg, Bergfriedhof: Funerary monument for 


Hermann K6chly with the Greek inscription composed by 
himself (see below, p. 203f.). 


As in the other sections, a strict definition of the ‘German’ 
area with regard to its changing shapes and borders throughout 
history is difficult. Nevertheless, for practical reasons the 
present selection of authors and texts will concentrate on the 
area of modern Germany. The difficulty becomes eminent, 
however, in cases like those of Johannes Mylius and Nicolaus 
Reusner. Although Mylius was born in the area of present-day 
Germany, he was later active in present-day Poland. He is, 
therefore, located in the Polish-Lithuanian section. Reusner, on 
the other hand, was born in present-day Poland (Silesia) but was 
later active mainly in present-day Germany and is, therefore, 
placed in the German section. Cases like these show the 
interconnectedness between areas in the history of Europe, 
which invites us not only to consider their differences but, more 
importantly, their overlaps and links with one another. 

One may wonder why Greek studies and literature have 
played such an eminent role in the ‘German’ area that its works 
gained a leading position among the European nations. A 
potential reason to explain the prominence of Greek language 
and literature is its early connection with the Protestant 
movement where Greek became a distinguishing mark against 
Roman Catholicism. Of course, Greek never superseded the 
importance of Latin in the German educational system (even 
Melanchthon stated Latina discenda, Graeca tentanda)' but it was 
often seen as a symbol of a specifically Protestant humanism in 
Germany (especially by scholars in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, such as Crusius and Rhodoman). 

The pure mass of texts and authors makes it impossible to 
give a thorough evaluation of the phenomenon as a whole,? but 
as a preliminary impression one can distinguish two major 
periods. The first begins in the Renaissance of the 16th century 
and continues until the first half of the 18th century. A possible 
turning-point was perhaps in 1730, when Georgius Lizelius 


(1694-1761) published his Historia Poetarum Graecorum 
Germaniae, summing up the preceding tradition of Greek 
versification from Johannes Reuchlin through to his own time.3 A 
new period then starts at the beginning of the 19th century and 
ends with the Second World War. We could use the label ‘Neo- 
humanism’ to summarise this renewed flourishing of Greek 
writing. Greek versification can also be found between these 
periods and after, but in a much smaller quantity.4 

This introduction will now consider these two periods in 
greater detail. The introduction of Greek literature and letters in 
Germany can be fixed quite precisely around the year 1500.5 
From 1500 to the 1530s, we find only some isolated short 
epigrams, mostly paratexts, accompanying editions of other 
texts. An early enthusiast of Greek was Nicolaus Marschalk 
(1460s—1525), who composed a simple but elegant Greek 
epigram for one of his humanistic books. Other famous 
humanists tried their hands at such epigrams as well, although 
not yet all with the necessary competence, such as Conrad 
Celtis (1459-1508), Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530), and 
Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522).6 They had all spent some time 
in Italy and we can, therefore, assume that there was an Italian 
influence on this habit. They were mainly inspired by the famous 
editions of Aldo Manuzio (> Italy) bearing Greek poems such as 
those by Angelo Poliziano (> Italy), Markos Mousouros (> 
Greece), and Ianos Laskaris (> Greece).’ The importance of 
Poliziano as a réle model becomes clear when we look at the 
Greek epigram which Reuchlin wrote about Constantia 
Peutinger, perhaps one of the most interesting examples from 
this early period (see below). The poem is almost completely a 
cento of verses by Poliziano and should perhaps present an 
obvious parallel to Poliziano’s epigrams about his beloved, 
Alessandra Scala. Reuchlin never published these verses, 
however. Instead, he later published various Greek (and 
Hebrew) letters written to him by Byzantine teachers from Italy 
in his letter collection Clarorum virorum epistolae, showing 
himself as a true vir trilinguis of European renown. 

The next important step towards a Greek literature of 


German descent was the implementation of Greek 
professorships at the universities — a process which took some 
time.® The first professor of Greek at Leipzig University was a 
foreigner, Richard Croke, who officially started teaching there in 
1515,9 but he appears not to have written Greek epigrams 
himself. 

The first humanists to spread Greek writing on a larger scale 
were Reuchlin’s protégé, Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560), 
and his student and close friend, Joachim Camerarius (1500- 
1574). They not only published their Greek verses and letters but 
encouraged others to do so as well. Camerarius added a first 
larger collection of Greek verses by Jacob Micyllus and himself to 
his Epigrammata veterum poetarum in 1538.19 Their efforts to 
inspire others to emulate them were obviously successful as an 
increasing number of Greek poetic texts appeared since the 
1540s. They also attracted and inspired many foreign students 
to write Greek verses. The most prominent ‘German’ poets who 
were students of Melanchthon were Paul Dolscius,1! Johannes 
Caselius (1533-1613), Johannes Posselius (1528-1591), and 
Michael Neander (1525-1595).12 Neander, in particular, being 
headmaster of Ilfeld, a former monastery at the bottom of the 
Harz mountains, became a key figure for the following 
generation. He not only initiated special phrasebooks, !3 as did 
Johannes Posselius, but also inspired many of his pupils to 
compose larger Greek paraphrases and epic pieces. '4 By far the 
most famous product of the Neander school and perhaps one of 
the best Greek poets of the Renaissance period, besides 
Poliziano and Mousouros, was Laurentius Rhodoman (1545/6- 
1606). A Greek philologist as well as a poet, he was highly 
esteemed and even praised as Homerus alter or biblicus by his 
contemporaries. His voluminous epic poems are of interest as 
he not only covers Christian and Protestant themes (following 
the Melanchthonian aim of docta pietas) but also includes Greek 
mythology. His Doric epyllion Arion, culminating in a description 
of Zeus seducing beautiful Leda, is certainly a masterpiece in 
this regard and an exception.15 

Finally, Greek writing peaked around 1600 culminating in the 


triga of Laurentius Rhodoman, Nikolaus Reusner (1545-1602), 
and Martin Crusius (1526-1607), the latter being a pupil of 
Johannes Sturm in Strasbourg.’® Whereas Rhodoman 
concentrated mainly on epic poetry, the latter two used a great 
variety of forms. As an example, a rhymed piece by Crusius and 
a Pindaric ode by Reusner are included here. Other poets who 
deserve mention are Nicodemus Frischlin (1547-1590), 
particularly excelling in Greek epigrams, and Matthaeus 
Gothus (1548-1619), a pupil of Neander like Rhodoman, who 
refined his style and metre to Nonnian rules. Another 
interesting figure is the Italian poetess Olympia Fulvia Morata 
(1526-1555) (see > Italy) who went to Germany because of her 
reformatory convictions. Her Greek, Latin, and Italian writings 
were published by Celio Secondo Curione in 1558, shortly after 
her death.'” Thus, during the sixteenth century, particularly in 
the second half of the century when Protestantism gained an 
official status within the Holy Roman Empire through the Peace 
of Augsburg treaty of 1555, Greek versification became an 
important sign of Protestant humanism. Poems by Catholic 
poets are extant but in a far smaller number. That we find within 
this period not only separate epigrams but also larger 
collections and even voluminous epics can further be regarded 
from a stylistic perspective to be a phenomenon of 
contemporary mannerism. Factors which might have fostered 
the intensive study of Greek could have been contacts with the 
Orthodox church in Constantinople as well as the constant 
danger from the Turks during the century.18 

Greek versification, therefore, entered schools and 
universities and became a cultural practice which continued into 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries 
despite the devastating results of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Throughout the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the forms became more playful and showed the 
influence of the new baroque taste. We find, for example, 
polyglot pieces and figurative poems, etc. Greek was no longer a 
discipline of its own but rather a part of studies in connection 
with other Oriental languages — a sign of its decreasing 


importance in the context of polyhistorism. 

Nevertheless, there are still some remarkable authors from 
this period. An outstanding poet of the baroque era is Johann 
Gottfried Herrichen (1629-1705), who was a very creative 
writer of Theocritean and Anacreontic verse. The posthumous 
collection of his poems, published in 1717, is also significant in 
portraying the changing tastes of the time. Whereas in Germany 
the collection was still praised, in France, it was already rejected 
as pedantic and old-fashioned, an attitude, which was later 
adopted, under French influence, in Germany as well. Thus, we 
can observe a decline in Greek writing after the 1730s. 

An important exception to this general decline is the famous 
Saxon Furstenschulen, especially Schulpforta, where Greek verse 
composition continued. A Greek translation by Friedrich 
Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803) of one of his own German 
poems is included below. Klopstock was no outstanding Greek 
poet. In fact, there are only two known Greek translations of his 
own odes. He was, however, a very famous and influential 
forerunner of German classicism as he introduced classical 
metres into German poetry and imitated Homeric wording. He 
was also a pupil at Schulpforta and, therefore, serves as a 
witness to the continuing tradition there. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Greek literature 
saw a Sort of relaunch, which was perhaps inspired also by the 
English practice of writing Greek (> Great Britain) and of 
course by the philhellenic movement around the time of the 
liberation of Greece. Early collections of Greek poems from this 
period were published by Friedrich Thiersch, a classical scholar 
who was also involved in the reorganisation of the German 
education system to a Neo-humanistic form.19 As in 
Melanchthon’'s time, there appear to have been distinct circles 
of Greek poets which could be traced back to influential 
masters, such as Gottfried Hermann and August Boeckh.29 
Concerning the forms, however, we see a major tendency 
towards translating classical German poems into Greek instead 
of making free compositions. The aim of these translations was 
of course linguistic training but they also had a competitive 


element, which should reveal the mental cognation between 
Greeks and Germans, a theory which was cultivated by various 
scholars of this age (esp. Wilhelm von Humboldt and Franz 
Passow).2! The trend of translating pieces of classical vernacular 
poets was, perhaps, also influenced by contemporary trends in 
Great Britain. There are, however, still original pieces to be 
found as well. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, pupils 
used to produce Greek verse compositions on themes of ancient 
or German history and perform them at the end of the school 
year. Of these compositions, we know of those by classicists 
such as Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl, but also those by the later 
communist leader Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), a portion of 
whose epic description of the duel between Eteocles and 
Polynices has been chosen for this selection. Also included are 
parts of a parodistic epic by Eduard Eyth (1809-1884), who 
wrote elegant Anacreontic verses as well, and an excerpt from 
one of the three comedies in Aristophanic manner by Julius 
Richter (1816-1877). Richter, who wrote his comedies after the 
foundation of the Deutsches Kaiserreich in 1871, shows a strong 
satirical and conservative attitude. This could, perhaps, be 
compared to similar tendencies in contemporary Neo-Latin 
literature. Being a student of August Boeckh, Richter also 
denounced the strict fixation on textual criticism by German 
scholars like Lachmann, Haupt, and Bekker. 

A final influential scholar, writing Greek, was Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1848-1931), the famous German 
philologist. After his death, his Greek and Latin poems were 
collected and his students continued to write small Greek 
pieces. It is interesting to note that he was a pupil at 
Schulpforta, and thus, we can again observe the continuation of 
the old humanistic tradition from this school. As he was 
particularly concerned with different styles and genres, a 
Hellenistic congratulatory poem and two translations of Goethe 
in epigrammatic and Sapphic style have been included here. The 
selection culminates in an epigram of Wilamowitz’ student Paul 
Friedlander (1882-1968), a classical scholar of Jewish descent. 
In this epigram, Friedlander says goodbye to his former 


homeland, Germany, from his position as an exile in America. 

Greek versification has continued from the end of World War 
II until today, but a school or greater community of poets is no 
longer discernible.22 An exception to this general development 
was the short period, from 1954 to 1967, when the journal 
Alindethra (Bad Durkheim), containing older and also some new 
texts in ancient Greek, was published. 


Early Experiments by Celtis, Pirckheimer 
and Marschalk 


Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) 


I. Grecum. [ante 1500] 


'EE aiwatoo KNATNS yEepHavou Taxa TIOLNTNG 


‘EAANVLKNV yAwoony eiowepet trv ttatpida.23 
II. Siottyov éAEytakov [ante 1500] 


Apgsetat TPWIhv KOVpadoo KNATNO Elo Woav 


Xtixlov EAANviKv EvSOpatoc iSiou.24 


Textus: a) Mss.: K = Kassel, Universitatsbibliothek Kassel, 
Landesbibliothek und Murhardsche Bibliothek der Stadt Kassel, 


Sign. 2° Ms. poet. et roman. 7, f. 55r (IV 61, 63); N = Nurnberg, 
Stadtbibliothek NUrnberg, Sign. Cent. V App. 3, f. 102v (IV 48f.), 
b) ed.: Hartfelder, Karl (ed.) (1881), Flinf Bucher Epigramme von 
Konrad Celtes, Berlin, 85 (IV 48f.). 25 

Crit.: Accentus et spiritus in K postea additi, in N prorsus 
desunt || 1.2 eAAwwiknv yAdoonv N | thv Nin marg. | eiowepet 
trv] metro repugnat, an voluerit elowepev Ec? | | II.1 mpotnv K 
ante correcturam 


Greek (epigram) 


Celtis, the poet from German blood, happens 


to have brought the Greek language to his homeland. 


Elegiac couplet 


Conrad Celtis will start (to teach) 


the Greek alphabet in his own house at one o'clock. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. The prosody is very problematic: I.1 
aivatoo (short diphthong at), taxa Trotntis (lengthening of ain 
taxa and internal correption in ttountns), 1.2 etowepet trv contra 
metrum, II.1 Gp&etat ... KNATHG Ei (-TaL, -tNS and eic are 
obviously considered short by Celtis), 11.2 otixtov = ototxeiwv (?) 

Notes: In book IV of his epigrams, which were first 
published in print by Hartfelder in 1881, the famous German 
humanist Conrad Celtis (1459-1508) inserted two short Greek 
distichs with their Latin poetic translations. In the first one, Celtis 
proudly claims to have introduced Greek to Germany. The 
second seems to be an announcement for personal training in 
Greek in his own house. Perhaps both texts (together with their 
Latin translations) were used as advertisements for private 
courses in Greek. 

Biography: Conrad Celtis was an important figure in early 


German humanism. He was a poet and networker, hence his 
title in older literature as ‘Erzhumanist’. In 1487, he became the 
first German humanist to be made poet laureate by Emperor 
Frederick III in Nurnberg; thereafter, he went to Italy, where he 
met inter alios Marsilio Ficino, Pomponio Leto, and Filippo 
Beroaldo Sr. Later, he became a professor in Ingolstadt (1494) 
and Vienna (1497). His Latin work consists of influential didactic 
texts (Ars versificandi et carminum 1486), poetical collections 
(Amores 1502; Odae published posthumously in 1513), and even 
editions of earlier medieval authors (Opera Hrotsvithae 1501; 
Ligurinus 1507). He skilfully combined his poetic ambitions with 
art (Albrecht Durer) and self-presentation (this is seen in the 
artificial Romanisation of his name: Conradus Protucius Celtis, 
whose last two elements are renderings of his German surname 
Bickel/Pickel in Greek [196 + tTUKOG] and Latin [celtis]). Although 
he presented himself as a vir trilinguis, his knowledge of Greek 
was rather superficial. Aldo Manuzio, therefore, refused to print 
the Greek grammar penned by Celtis. 

Bibliography: Harlfinger et al. 1989, 303; Robert, Jorg (2008), 
“Celtis (Bickel, Pickel), Konrad (Conradus Celtis Protucius)”, in: 
VLHum 1, 375-427; Wuttke, Dieter (1970), “Zur griechischen 
Grammatik des Konrad Celtis”, in: Michael von Albrecht (ed.), 
Silvae. Festschrift fur Ernst Zinn zum 60. Geburtstag, Tubingen, 
289-303. 


Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530) 


<Epigramma de Hrotsvitha poetria> [1501] 


Ei cammpw Sekatn Wouodwy Eotiv add6vtwv 


PooBid EvSexatn Hood kataypdawetat.26 


Textus: Celtis, Conrad (1501), Opera Hrosvite illustris virginis et 
monialis Germane gente Saxonica orte..., Norunbergae, a Iv 


Crit.: 1 dSd6vtwv] pro ad6vtwv contra metrum (sed apud 
poetas humanisticos saepius a in verbo GSevv corripitur) || 2 
P'doBi0 ed., ft. pro POoBL8’ | EvSeKatn debuit 

Sim.: 1-2 imitatur noster Anth. Pal. 9.571.7-8 (av6pdv 5’ oUK 
EVATH Lamtpw TEAEV, GAA’ Epatetvaic / Ev Movoatc SeKatn 
Mo0oa kataypayetat) 


<Epigram on the poetess Hrotsvitha> 


If Sappho is the tenth of the singing Muses, 


then Rosvith is recorded as the eleventh Muse. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. The prosody is flawless except for 
aéovtwy with short a, but this seems to be a fairly common 
scansion in early humanist Greek. 

Notes: This early epigram by Pirckheimer (the only one in 
Greek we know of) is printed in Celtis’ edition of Hrotsvith of 
Gandersheim, a medieval poetess, together with other Latin 
paratexts. It shows Pirckheimer’s knowledge of the Greek 
Anthology and underscores the humanistic idea of aemulatio 
veterum by equating ‘German’ Hrotsvith with Sappho and the 
Muses. 

Biography: Like Celtis, Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530) 
was an important figure in early German humanism. He studied 
in Italy at the universities of Padua (1489-92) and Pavia (1492- 
95). Thereafter, he became a member of Nuremberg’s city 
council (1496-1502, 1505-1523) and was on friendly terms with 
many contemporary humanists, amongst them Albrecht Durer, 
the famous painter, and Conrad Celtis (see above). Since 1502, 
Pirckheimer translated many Greek writings into Latin, and 
some into German as well (notably Plutarch, Lucian, Horapollo, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and Ptolemy). His most important original 
works are the satire Eckius dedolatus (1520) and the Apologia seu 
podagrae laus (1522). 

Bibliography: Holzberg 1981; Holzberg, Niklas (2013), 


“Pirckheimer (Birck-, Pirk-, -eymer, -heymer, -her), Willibald 
(Bilibaldus)”, in: VLHum 2, 465-487. 


Nicolaus Marschalk (c. 1470-1525) 


Epigramma graecum de laude litterarum graecarum 
[1502] 


EAANVWV ALyAN Tou Sétvou AEetWava KadpoU 


PWHUALOLO TInyN Swpa ta KAEta Bewv27 


Textus: Marschalk, Nicolaus (1502), Introductio ad litteras 
hebraicas utilissima, [Erfurt], pag. ult. 

Crit.: noster omisit accentus et spiritus. Quos si addere velis, 
possis scribere: EAAnvwv aiyAn, tod Sewwo0 Agiava Kddyou / 
PwHaiots Tinyn, SWpa ta kAEL<v>a Bewv || 2 KAEta] ed., ft. voluit 
KAELVa. 


Greek epigram on the praise of the Greek 
alphabet 


Glory of the Greeks, heritage of powerful Cadmus, 


source for the Romans, illustrious gifts of the Gods. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. The prosody is flawless. 

Notes: This distich by Marschalk is printed at the end of an 
introductory manual for Hebrew (a reprint of Aldo’s Introductio 
perbrevis ad Hebraicam linguam). The manifest intention was to 
present the author as a vir trilinguis who knows Latin, Hebrew, 
and Greek alike. Although the language is very simple and 
consists only of a list of praising nouns, the metre is flawless and 
the simple distich seems to be constructed very carefully, with 


‘EAAQVWwv and ‘Pwyatotc at the beginning of the two lines, 
Kadyou and 8ewv at their end. The mention of Cadmus is an 
allusion to his invention of the Greek alphabet. This distich is 
indeed a fine humanistic advertisement for learning Greek, 
hinting at its usefulness for the study of Latin (Pwpaiots tnyn) 
and its divine origin (6@pa...6e@v). Marschalk also makes careful 
use of prosody by contrasting the heavy spondees of the first 
halves of the lines with the (necessary) dactyls at their end. 

Biography: Nicolaus Marschalk was one of the first scholars 
to teach Greek at German universities, notably in Erfurt, and to 
use Greek types for his prints. He studied perhaps in Leuven and 
Erfurt, where he acquired the degrees of bacca/aureus (1492) 
and magister (1496). In Erfurt, he also opened his own printing 
house with Greek types from Wolfgang Schenck, and mostly 
printed his own humanistic books for training in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew (Orthographia 1500, Introductio ad litteras hebraicas 
1502, Introductorium in idioma Graecanicum 1502, Enchiridion 
poetarum clarorum 1502). He appears to have assembled a 
group of humanistic students around himself, some of whom 
went with him to Wittenberg in 1502. Later, he was active at the 
University of Rostock, where he died in 1525. The selected Greek 
epigram seems to be his only Greek composition. As he clearly 
used Aldine prints for the redaction of his training books in 
Greek and Hebrew and even integrated two Greek epigrams by 
Poliziano (> Italy) into his Enchiridion poetarum clarorum (P 
IIIIv-Vr), it can be assumed that these were his sources of 
inspiration for trying his hand at a Greek epigram himself. 

Bibliography: Bauch 1896, 49-74; Haye, Thomas (1994), 
“Notizen zu Nikolaus Marschalk”, in: Daphnis 23, 205-236; 
Huber-Rebenich, Gerlinde (2013), “Marschalk, Nikolaus ([de 
Gronenberg]; Nicolaus Marescalcus/Marscalcus Thurius [= aus 
Thuringen])”, in: VLHum 2, 161-203. 


Johannes Reuchlin (Capnio) (1455-1522) 


<Epigramma ad Constantiam Peutingeri filiam> 
[ante 1514] 


To&eudeic Neuttyyepisoc pAexGeic 8’ UTt’ Epwtwv 
Kwvotavtinc, Kpovidns tap8_evou we Aavanc, 

‘Aoouat oUtwc: “Xaipe, KOpn NMeuttyyept, xatpe 
AvtLétd000' ei<c> odc C@vtd ye TUpKalac. 

5 Kai ttupi pAege to Tp HS’ Supaot S4G6ac Gvante: 
Nv peta oeto pAoyos Katvoc tdveotivt Epwe. 

Adc HOL TapBEVLKNy, KOUPN, HETA GOV OTOHA yAWooav, 
Kamviwv éoouat dABLoc W Tpic Eyw. 

®wvaic ev TtAElotats TO EUOv KAEOG, GAAG OU POEVEN 


10 ‘EAAGS1, TEUTOVLKA, PWHatk’, EBpaikA.” 


Textus: Staatsbibliothek Berlin, Ms. lat. Fol. 239, f. 25r (unde 
Rhein 1989, 74). 

Crit.: 3 Atoouat debuit | | 4 €ic odc scripsi coll. Politian. ep. 
gr. 29,4: el odc ms.: €¢ toac deliberat Gartner | C@vta YE ms. | 
TtupKaidc ms. || 5 pAeEe: an pro pAEEov? | SGSac debuit | | 6 
v@v debuit | Gveotiv ms.: mihi suspectum, ft. Gvetotv vel 
eveotiv || 9 p8EyEn debuit | | 10 Pwyatk’: pwyaly’ debuit: 
Owyaikh, ‘Bpalkf Pontani | €Bpatkfj: -A ms. 

Sim.: 1 ToSeuBeic...pAExOeic 8’ UT’ Epwtwv] ~ Politian. ep. gr. 
53.1 (de Pico Mirandulensi): to&euBEic PAEXBeic 8’ UTtO Mikoc 
Epwtwv || 4 cf. Politian. ep. gr. 29.4 (de Alexandria poetria): w 
éue Souc Ec GAac CMvt’ Ett MupKaids || 5 kai mupl PAEEE TO TH] 
= Politian. ep. gr. 53.7 | 6upaot 46ac dvante] ~ Politian. ep. gr. 
29.3 (Ev 6Gupaot SG6ac avarttet) | | 8 GABLoc W Tpic Eyw] = 
Politian. ep. gr. 26,5 | | 9-10 ~ Politian. ep. gr. 30b.9-10 (pwvatic 
8’ €v TIAElotalc odv Tol KAEOG NEP’ EAaoTpEt, / EAAGSL, Pwyaikh, 


‘EBpaikij, iSin) 
<Epigram to Constantia Peutinger> 


Shot and inflamed by the Cupids of the Peutinger-girl 
Constantia like the son of Kronos [= Zeus] by the ones of 
maiden Danae, I will sing like this: ‘Be happy, Peutinger- 
girl, be happy since you put me alive onto your pyre: [5] 
And the fire burnt with fire and lit up the torches in my 
eyes. Together with your flame, a new love is in both of us. 
Give me your virginal tongue, girl, after your mouth: and I 
will be a thrice happy Capnion [Reuchlin ~ ‘little smoke’]! 
My glory is in most languages, but you will say it in [10] 
Greek, German, Latin, and Hebrew.’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; in general, the metre is treated quite 
well, in comparison with pieces by other German humanists of 
the time, but there are also some peculiarities. Note, especially, 
consonantic Lin |. 2 (Kwvotavtins), the lengthening of tin. 8 
(Kattviwv) and the short vu before pOéyén in |. 9. One may also 
note the hiatus at the caesura of the pentameter in I. 8. 

Notes: Bernardino Trebazio (1480-1548) who, in a letter to 
Stephanus Rosinus from 1514, transmitted this Greek epigram 
together with a Greek letter by Reuchlin, gives us some 
information about the circumstances of its composition, saying: 
Libuit et versiculos quosdam subtexere, quos ille cum certatim 
Constantiam lectissimam virginem, Peutingeri filiam laudaremus, 
non minus apte quam facile dictavit; eos ego cum memoria tenerem 
epistolae subnectendos putavi (Friedlaender 1837, 106) - ‘I also 
added some verses, which he dictated as adequately as easily 
when we had a competition in praising the excellent girl 
Constantia, Peutinger’s daughter. As I still kept them in mind, I 
thought that I should add them at the end of the letter.’ Thus, 
the epigram was a result of a poetic contest between Reuchlin 
and Trebazio about Conrad Peutinger’s (1465-1547) daughter 
Constantia (1503-?). Constantia was famous as she later made 
the laurel wreath for the poet Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), 


who praised her as the most beautiful and virtuous of all 
maidens in Augsburg. The epigram is not only remarkable 
because of its erotic character but also because it is almost a 
cento of phrases borrowed from the Italian humanist Angelo 
Poliziano (> Italy). The sources are epigrams 26, 29, 30b and 53 
from Poliziano’s Liber epigrammatum Graecorum, which 
addressed a boy named Chrysocomus (26), an unknown boy 
(29), Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (53), and Poliziano himself 
(30b; the response of Alessandra Scala, probably written or 
inspired by Ianos Laskaris). Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
assume that Reuchlin did not directly know the ancient sources 
for Poliziano’s phrasing, but used Poliziano instead. One may 
also assume that the epigram was later polished by Trebazio 
himself. Most notable is an additional remark by Trebazio about 
its supposed erotic nature: Et ne quis posset dubitare, de quali 
amore locutus esset, subjunxit epigrammati: kai Eott S€ Beto 
Epwc, aya8oc aya8od 6a to ayadev (Dionysius de divinis 
nominibus capite IIII.). — ‘And in order that nobody could have 
doubts about the nature of the love he had talked about, he 
added beneath the epigram: ‘and there is a divine love, good of 
good because of the good’ (Dionysius [Areopagita], De divinis 
nominibus, chapter IV).' 

Biography: Johannes Reuchlin (1455-1522) was one of the 
most influential German humanists in the period before the 
reformation. He studied at the universities of Freiburg im 
Breisgau and Basel and became Doctor iuris utriusque at the 
University of Tubingen in 1484. During his three visits to Italy, he 
became familiar with several Italian humanists including Angelo 
Poliziano, Cristoforo Landino, and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 
His quarrel with Johannes Pfefferkorn and the Theological 
Faculty in Cologne about the destruction of all Hebrew books in 
Germany made him famous beyond the boundaries of 
Germany, as it was considered by his defenders to be a fight 
between the old scholastic tradition and the new humanistic 
movement. His opponents were depicted as stupid and ignorant 
in the anonymously published Episto/lae obscurorum virorum 
(1515/17). In 1520, he became professor of Greek and Hebrew at 


the University of Ingolstadt, and in 1521, he returned to 
Stuttgart, where he died in 1522. His most important works are 
the two dialogues, De verbo mirifico (1494) and De arte cabalistica 
(1517). These are religious works seeking to unify Jewish, 
Ancient, and Christian thinking. He fostered Hebrew and Greek 
studies in particular, claiming to be the first person to introduce 
them to Germany. He was, therefore, celebrated as a vir trilinguis 
by his contemporaries. Among his philological works are a guide 
to Hebrew grammar (Rudimenta Hebraica, 1506) and several 
translations from Greek into Latin and Latin into German. His 
Latin and Greek poems are very few but he wrote two Latin 
comedies (Sergius, Scaenica Progymnasmata) around 1498. 

Bibliography: Geiger, Ludwig (1889), “Reuchlin, Johannes”, 
in: ADB 28, 785-799; Roloff, Hans-Gert (2003), “Reuchlin, 
Johannes”, in: NDB 21, 451-453; Dorner, Gerald (2013), “Reuchlin 
(Rochlin, Roechlin; Capnion), Johannes”, in: VLHum 2, 579-633; 
on his Greek poems: Friedlaender, Gottlieb (1837), Beitrdge zur 
Reformationsgeschichte. Sammlung ungedruckter Briefe des 
Reuchlin, Beza und Bullinger nebst einem Anhange zur Geschichte 
der Jesuiten, Berlin; Rhein, Stefan (1989), “Johannes Reuchlin als 
Dichter. Vorlaufige Anmerkungen zu unbekannten Texten”, in: 
Hans-Peter Becht (ed.), Pforzheim in der fruihen Neuzeit, 
Sigmaringen, 51-80. 


Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) 


Th mrardeia [1525] 


Otmw Eyw TpPOALTIov OvntouUs Ged 0S’, St’ dpatac 
a8avat’ €k yaias ouv Gua Tavtes EBav. 

oUSde HE immoyaxwy apaBnuLyA E6vea Opnikwyv, 
oUk aTteAauve ToOWv BapBapopwvoc dpnc: 


5 aiei ydp t’ €xounv evi tou pEpet EAAGSoc¢ Ndé 


TtaAlac, Sniouc €v@a pEvouo’ EAaBov. 

vOv 5’ OTE viKnOEvtEs Ec Eoxata yiic pUyov ExOpoi, 
kw Tepuavav Addv Ec OWL dv. 

ol 5€ WE ynOnoavtec Env Baoiretav EBnkav, 

10 ovdév Eyw OpakWv oude FoO8Wv aAEyw. 

Set’ obv, Feppavav maiSec, Kauf¢ ATO Tatptv 
avt’ evepyeoing 5Wpa AdBoLtEe yEPOG 

WKUYPAov KdAAHOV, TOV HOL TIOpE HELALYOSG ‘Epic: 
OTtAd yap Eott S€ov tata HAA’ OE Wope_tv, 

15 Tlaldetac pida dWp’, WuEac 5’ Eig AvEpac GEw, 


EOTAL E:)’ WV XPUGEN SEUTEPOV AU yEveEr. 


Textus: Melanchthon, Philipp (1525), Institutio puerilis literarum 
Graecarum, Hagenau, ee iii rv; Rhein 1987, 144 (Nr. XIV). 

Crit.: 4 amtéAauve scripsi: amtéAauve ed. | | 6 Snious scripsi: 
dntous ed. 

Sim.: 3 dpaBnptyA] neologismus || 4 BapBapd@wvoc dens] 
cf. Nonn. Dion. 23.122 (B. Ewotoc WkAaoev dpns); Marc. Musur. 
Od. in Plat. 190 (eadem sede) | | 12 avt’ evepyeoinc] cf. Theoc. 
Id. 17.116 (eadem sede) | | 13 wkuypagov] neologismus | | 14 
UEtALyos Epyfic] clausula Nonniana, cf. Dion. 36.108; 38.103 


To Paideia [personified ‘Education’] 


I, the goddess, have not yet left the mortals, not even 
when all immortals together had left the accursed earth. 
Neither the mixed Arabic tribes of the Thracians fighting 
on horsebacks nor the war of the Goths, speaking a 
foreign tongue, expelled me. [5] For always I stayed 
somewhere in one part of Greece and Italy, where my 
enemies did not notice my abode. But now, as the beaten 


enemies have taken flight to the end of the world, I have 
come to the people of the Germans, who are late in 
learning. But they rejoiced and made me their queen, [10] 
and I am not afraid of the Thracians or the Goths. Come 
ye, children of the Germans, and take from my hand gifts 
in exchange for your fathers’ kindness: the fast writing 
reed which pleasant Mercury gave to me. For it is much 
needed that you carry these arms, [15] the dear gifts of 
Paideia; and I will bring you to men, under whose guidance 
there will be a new Golden Age. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Note elision of -ot and lengthening of 
ovv in I. 2, hiatus in I. 3, synizesis in Il. 3 (Opnik@v), 6 (Sntous), 16 
(XpUCEN). 

Notes: This poem was first printed at the end of 
Melanchthon’s Institutio puerilis literarum Graecarum (1525), a 
short collection of Greek texts for school education. In addition 
to various ancient texts ranging from Homer to the New 
Testament, the collection also contained some Greek 
hexameters entitled Capita sacrosanctae fidei, which were 
obviously written by Melanchthon’s friend Joachim Camerarius. 
Camerarius later separately edited an extended version in a 
book called Capita pietatis et religionis christianae versibus Graecis 
comprehensa ad institutionem puerilem (Leipzig 1545) (see Walter 
2017). Melanchthon’s epigram is significant in various ways. At 
first, Melanchthon is evoking the idea of trans/atio studiorum. 
After being hidden from the attacks of Goths and Thracians 
(probably Turks), Paideia finally comes to Germany where she is 
warmly welcomed. In the second part, Melanchthon then 
combines this with the idea of aemulatio, as Paideia now — in 
return for her admission — wants to give a reed to the children 
which will bring them to a new Golden Age. Melanchthon uses 
the form of prosopopoeia in his epigram, as Paideia (‘Education’) 
is herself speaking. The gift of a reed at the end of the poem 
recalls, perhaps, a famous Latin epigram by Erasmus: Erasmus 
handed the reed he had received from Johannes Reuchlin over 
to Wilhelm Nesen (ca. 1494-1524). Melanchthon did the same in 


1523. The Greek epigram, therefore, shows a kind of humanistic 
Dichterweihe and invites the readers to take the gift and write in 
Greek themselves (cf. Rhein 1987 & 2017). Melanchthon, who 
had a major influence on the propagation of Greek learning and 
writing, supports this intention in the Latin text which precedes 
the epigram. In it, he asks the teachers to combine reading of 
Greek texts with writing, that is, passive and active knowledge of 
the language: Nam haec, id est lectionem & scriptionem, si 
coniunxeris, plane alterius alterum habebit alleviationem, & 
perfectius ac foelicius efficiet. - It is interesting to note that 
Melanchthon uses two Nonnian hexameter-endings, only 
attested in the Dionysiaca, which were first printed in 1569. It is 
reasonable to assume that he did not take them directly from 
Nonnus (cf. Weise 2019, 18, fn. 55) but used other sources (e.g., 
Mousouros > Greece). 

Biography: Philipp Melanchthon was one of the key figures 
in the introduction and establishment of Greek studies and 
writing in Protestant Germany. Born in Bretten in 1497, he 
attended the Latin school in Pforzheim, supported and 
promoted by Johannes Reuchlin (see above). Reuchlin also gave 
him his humanist name, rendering the original German 
‘Schwarzerdt’ (‘black earth’) into the Greek MeAdayxOwv. From 
1509, Melanchthon studied first in Heidelberg and later in 
Tubingen, where he acquired a master’s degree in 1514. 
Alongside his teaching at the university, he worked as a 
corrector in the publishing office of Thomas Anshelm. It is there 
that he performed his first work as a poet on a short epigram 
for an edition of Theodore Gaza’s De rudimentis literarum 
Graecarum in 1515 (cf. Rhein 2017, 20-21). In 1518, upon a 
recommendation by Reuchlin, he became professor of Greek at 
the newly-founded Wittenberg University, the second officially 
salaried professorship of Greek in Germany after that attained 
by Richard Croke at Leipzig University in 1515. In Wittenberg, 
Melanchthon quickly became a close friend and collaborator of 
Martin Luther, although he kept his professorship of Greek at 
the Faculty of Arts until his death in 1560. It is not necessary to 
list his achievements as a Protestant reformer, but only to 


highlight his influence as a propagator of Greek. His tastes and 
predilections had a lasting influence on his students. He made 
Latin translations of Euripides, Pindar, Theognis, Demosthenes, 
and other Greek authors (including Hellenistic and later poets), 
and he authored an important Greek grammar and a collection 
of Greek texts for beginners (see above). Although he wrote 
only a dozen Greek epigrams and letters himself, he encouraged 
his students to do so with great success. In an important article, 
Stefan Rhein lists the following among his students who proved 
capable of writing in Greek: David Chytraeus, Paul Dolscius, 
Matthias Garbitius (> Balkans), Michael Neander (see below 
Rhodoman and Gothus), and Johannes Caselius (see below). 

Bibliography: Scheible, Heinz (2016), Melanchthon. Vermittler 
der Reformation. Eine Biographie, Munchen. On his Greek poetry 
and Greek contacts: Benz 1971; Rhein, Stefan (1987), Philologie 
und Dichtung. Melanchthons griechische Gedichte (Edition, 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar), Diss. Heidelberg; Rhein, Stefan 
(2017), “Philipp Melanchthon und seine griechischen 
Dichterschuler”, in: Weise 2017, 15-46; Walter, Jochen (2017), 
“Die Capita pietatis et religionis Christianae versibus Graecis 
comprehensa ad institutionem puerilem des Joachim 
Camerarius (1545) und ihre kirzere Erstfassung in 
Melanchthons Institutio puerilis literarum Graecarum (1525)”, 
in: Thomas Baier (ed.), Camerarius Polyhistor. Wissensvermittlung 
im deutschen Humanismus, Tubingen, 23-57. 


Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574) 


I. <Epigramma de Camerario poeta> [ante 1538] 


OUS' EyW AUTOG TIOLNTHV EME HNL yevecBat 
oU6de te Napvacood Biv’ Et’ Gpouc Kopugny, 


ov’ €y’ ev immoyevous EttoticOn xEiAea Kpnvns, 


ovdE HE Ntepidwv dood TIPOOAAGE BEwv. 

5 Kai 5€ 8’ Guwe aici TL ypa~wv oTLyOEVT’ Ev ApLOUD® 
Kal tTteSiwv KAELotc Gv8o0c attospettoyat. 

| 5’ Eu’ €4 BeAtLoth Sttwe tiv Traits’ GAttaivetw 

ru t’ emtl oTtoUs Ac THOSE KEvAS yeAda. 

OUK AAEyW: TEPWLc HEV Ey’ EUPEBN NSE BioLo 

10 TavOWAN t’ ayabr ppovtidoc apyaAens. 

Moboa, povov py’ elacoov AvWVULOV T’ AKAEF} TE 


appaséetv o~etepns av Spiov Aovins. 


Textus: Camerarius, Joachim/Micyllus, Jacobus (1538), 
Epigrammata veterum poetarum, Basileae, 119. 

Crit.: 3 Eu’ (= €ud) scripsi: ey’ ed. | imtmoyevoic debuit || 5 
aisi scripsi: det ed. | ottyoevt’ temptavi: otixoev t’ ed. || 7 Ey’ 
(= €ué) scripsi (melius 5é y’): Ey’ ed. | | 7-8 €d...yeAda scripsi: €G... 
yeAda ed. || 8 tihode: tic de ed. | | 9 Eu’ (= Epot) scripsi 
suadente Pontani: ey’ ed. | hd: ASé ed. 

Sim.: 1-3 cf. Pers. pro/. 1-3 | | 3 imtmtoyévouc] neologismus | | 
10 TAUGWAN...ppovtldoc apyaAEnc] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.54.6 (Tmavw 
povtidac apyaAeac) 


<Epigram on Camerarius as a poet> 


Ido not say that Ihave become a poet nor that I have 
gone to the top of mount Parnassus. Neither were my lips 
irrigated by the fountain which originated from the horse 
nor did the voice of the Pierides [Muses] come to me. [5] 
Nevertheless, always writing something in verses and 
metre, I pluck off the flower of Klio’s plains. And she, the 
dearest one, lets me sin like some child and laughs gently 
at this vain effort. I do not care. I have found this as a joy 
of life [10] and a good rest from painful thought. Muse, 


just let me anonymously and without glory play on the 
thicket of your Aonia. 


II . Th pntpt Iwaxetpos vids éroiet [15227] 


Mata giAn, tic poipa tenv Gwhv ATIOAEGOE, 
WHOL Tic TOTHOG GEio SauaooE Biov; 

Ws O00 HEV TEBvEULAG NHETEPOG SOLOS EppEL 
ool 8’ Gua tavtoAE8poc ouvtakn olxouEvN 

5 Kal ov ttou ai®epiate evi rtuéiv vuvi KaBNnoat 
aBavatots NuGs 6upaot SEpKopEvn, 

v@ 5’ av ofata tadta tef) uv tpo8EyEGOa, 


oypa kai OWlyovwv NEA EU TL Epf}. 


Textus: Camerarius/Micyllus 1538, 133-134. 

Crit.: 1-2 tic (cf. etiam infra Herrichen)] debuit tic | | 4 coi 
Gartner: of| ed. | ouvtdkn oiyouevn Gartner: ouvtaKet’ 
oiyouevn ed. || 8 an Epet? 

Sim.: 1 pata pian] iunctura Homerica, cf. Od. 20,129; 
23,11.59.81 | | 4 tavtoAE8poc] apud veteres tantum 
TIAVTOAETELpA (Hymn. Orph. 26.2) vel tavdAEB8poc legitur | | 6 
S6uYaot SEpkouEvn] cf. eadem sede Greg. Naz. carm. PG 
37.1377.8 (6upaot SepKouEvos) || 8 cf. Hom. I/. 3.353 (6@pa tic 
Eppiynot kai OWLyOvwy avOpwrwv) 


The son Joachim wrote this for his mother 


My dear good mother, which Moira took your life away, o, 
which fate overcame your life? Hence, since you are dead, 
our house disappears, and together with your passing, it 
has melted away. [5] And you sit now somewhere in the 
folds of heaven and look upon us with immortal eyes. But 


we have set this monument for your memory so that 
someone of the after-born will praise us as well. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; almost flawless, but in the first epigram 
note the elision of -ot in Epo (I. 9) and the wrong scansion of 
avwvupov (I. 11: u should be short), and in the second epigram 
there is a versus bipartitus in |. 3, tt does not cause position in |. 
5, and vuvi (I. 5) has a short t. 

Notes: The two epigrams selected here belong to an 
epigram collection from 1538 (Epigrammata veterum poetarum) 
containing Camerarius’ own Greek poems together with those 
of Jacob Micyllus as an appendix to a collection of ancient 
epigrams. The poems in this collection cover many different 
forms (funerary epigrams, hymns, astronomical poems, riddles) 
and metres (even epodic forms; cf. > France) and are, 
therefore, of high interest (cf. Schultheif§ 2020). The first 
epigram presented here gives an interesting self-assessment of 
Camerarius as a poet. He judges himself - certainly with 
humanistic and Protestant understatement — not as a born poet 
but as an amateur poet playing just for fun. It is also noteworthy 
that Camerarius alludes to the Latin poet Persius in lines 1-3 
(Camerarius even uses a more Latin-like accusativus cum 
infinitivo in the first line instead of the nominativus cum infinitivo 
one would expect in Greek). The second poem is a funerary 
epigram for his dead mother, showing again a personal touch. It 
should be mentioned that Camerarius also included some 
pieces by Poliziano (> Italy) and Laskaris (> Greece) in the 
collection before his own pieces. In the Greek foreword, he 
explains the addition of his own epigrams as follows: Ta 5é [Ta 
d€ ed.] Wetayeveotepa tauti Ev wrtep [Wrtep ed.] aUtoi €8éAoLtE 
Aoyw TE Kai ApLOUW Onoete, oUSEv 8’ ovv oiov Seiya [Setypa 
ed.] Tl TapaoKeUdoao#al Thc THV VEeWTEPWV OTTOUSij{c Kal 
Wottep kat’ iyvn tHv Tipotepwv OSotttopias [...]. (a 5r) — ‘And 
you will judge these later (poems) as you like, but nothing else 
than just to give an example of the zeal of the recent people and 
as an example of their following the traces of the Ancients.’ 

Biography: Born in 1500, Camerarius studied at the 


University of Leipzig where he attended the Greek lectures of 
Richard Croke (1516) and Petrus Mosellanus (1517). After a short 
period in Erfurt, he moved to Wittenberg in 1521 and became a 
close friend of Philipp Melanchthon. Melanchthon 
recommended him to become headmaster and teacher of Greek 
at the Protestant model-school in Nurnberg (1526-35). From 
1535 to 1541, he held a professorship of Greek at the University 
of Tubingen and finally, returned to Leipzig to be professor of 
Greek and Latin at the university there. He died in Leipzig in 
1574. Camerarius was an important philologist and edited many 
Greek and Latin authors. He was a keen writer of Greek. He not 
only exchanged Greek letters and poems with his friend 
Melanchthon but also composed a remarkable Greek prose 
history of the Schmalkaldic War (the text remained a fragment — 
perhaps in imitation of Thucydides — and was later 
supplemented with a short Greek closure by Simon Stenius) (cf. 
Voigt 1874, 115-121). His numerous Greek poems range from 
epigrams to longer pieces (Walter 2017), idylls (Orth 2020), and 
even supplements for defective Greek literature (Weise 2018). A 
complete overview of his printed writings with descriptions and 
bibliography is now accessible at: http://www.camerarius.de/ 
[accessed: August 2020]. 

Bibliography: Hamm, Joachim (2011), “Camerarius 
(Kammermeister), Joachim d. A.”, in: VL76, vol. 1, 425-438. On his 
Greek writings: Schultheif&§ 2020; Orth, Christian (2020), “Die 
Rezeption der griechischen Bukoliker in Camerarius’ Ekloge Uber 
den Tod des Johannes Stigelius (ec/. 17)”, in: Anne-Elisabeth 
Beron/Stefan Weise (eds.), Hyblaea avena. Theokrit in rémischer 
Kaiserzeit und Fruher Neuzeit, Stuttgart, 99-114; Weise, Stefan 
(2020), “Gesprache auf Augenhohe. Deutsch-griechischer Dialog 
im Humanismus und heute”, in: Stefan Freund/Nina Mindt 
(eds.), Antike Konzepte fir ein modernes Europa. Die Klassische 
Philologie und die Zukunft eines Jahrhundertprojekts, Wuppertal, 
115-129: 117-125; Id. (2018), “Alter Theocritus? Joachim 
Camerarius’griechische Supplemente zu Theokrits Herakliskos 
und dem sogenannten Herokles leontophonos”", in: Humanistica 
Lovaniensia 67, 257-299; Walter, Jochen (2017), “Die Capita 


pietatis et religionis Christianae versibus Graecis comprehensa ad 
institutionem puerilem des Joachim Camerarius (1545) und ihre 
kUrzere Erstfassung in Melanchthons Institutio puerilis literarum 
Graecarum (1525)”, in: Thomas Baier (ed.), Camerarius Polyhistor. 
Wissensvermittlung im deutschen Humanismus, Tubingen, 23-57; 
Weng, Gerhard (2003), “Camerarius’ griechische Gestaltung des 
133. Psalms — nur eine Paraphrase?”, in: Rainer KORling/Gunther 
Wartenberg (eds.), Joachim Camerarius, Tubingen, 175-205; 
Voigt, Georg (1874), Die Geschichtschreibung Uber den 
Schmalkaldischen Krieg, Leipzig. 


Martin Crusius (1526-1607) 


I. <Versus rhythmici paraphrasi poeticae Ieremiae 
prophetae praepositi> [1571] 


‘Og Tppiac woupato 
TpOUGAANL TO TITHYa 

Kal PPLKTOV WAOMUPATO 
Aaov Oeoto xWuAa-: 

5 ObtW.s STIAOLG TOPBOULEVWV 
XPLOTWVUUWV OKOTELVOIG 
‘Huy Ainv KaKOUHEVWV 
Kakototv ov Tro8Etvoic 

Ti Set Trovetv; tl ypr AEYELV; 
10 OU opadApat’ aud KEevO Ev, 
AAA’ WG UOALOT’ aUTa WEYELV, 


Ovuk év 5Un KaBevdeLv: 


Noth TPOGEUXA TOV OEdv 

Luyyvwyov’ aver Geivat, 

15 Navtac Biov tpettetv Eov 

KaAoic tpottots ouvetvat 

Anyovtec hous vinttiou 

Kal BEATLOV mpovetvTtEc 

Natpoc tUxolyEV HTtiou 

20 Ev mGowv evtUXEDVTEG. 

Tadd’ o Npowntns EuTta@dc 

Oprvotc 6(5a&’ Eoiot, 

Tous PtyKeABobaos EevpAddc 

MpaceEt WETPOLG KAAOTOL: 

25 MpdZet veoc NopSovoto.c, 

‘Oc oUK Gv E~pao’ GAAoc: 

Tepattepoc Payvouotoc 

Ovuk Gv AGBot TO KAAAOS. 
Textus: Finckelthaus, Wolfang (1571), Hieremie Prophetae 
OPHNOI. Graeco Heroico Carmine expositi, Tubingae, c. [A4r]; 
Crusius, Martin (1585), Germanograeciae libri sex..., Basileae, 143 


(una cum versione Latina). 
Crit.: post v. 28 apposuit EteLapoa 


<Rhymed verses accompanying a Greek 
paraphrasis of Jeremiah> 


As Jeremiah mourned the fall of Jerusalem and lamented 


the awful ruin of God's people, [5] so when we Christians 
are destroyed by dark weapons and maltreated by 
undesirable evils, what should we do, what should we say? 
[10] We should not hide our mistakes but expose them as 
strongly as we can, and we should not sleep in anguish! 
We should make God indulgent again through pious 
prayer, [15] everybody should change their life and should 
adopt good manners; we should end our childish customs 
und think better: then, we may get a gentle father [20] and 
succeed in everything. This was what the prophet 
passionately taught through his Lamentations. 
Finckelthaus, [25] the young man from Nordhausen, 
skilfully explains them in beautiful verses like no other 
elder Rhamnusian [Attic] could have explained them nor 
could have captured their beauty.28 


Metre: Distichs of alternating acatalectic and catalectic iambic 
dimeters (with cross rhyme). 


II . ANTIXPIZTOI [12 November 1550] 


Ei WaTOAEUKOMOPOL, PALVOOKUGPWTLOTIPOOWTIOL, 
ZntoS<t>EpyOBLol, XONUATOLLOOOTIpATAL, 
XptotokaSnpattootaupoi, ci6wAooeBaotai, 
AEKTPOSLKALOMUYOL, TIOPVOAGBPALOTPOMoOL, 

5 ‘EEamtatno.adsat, KoopouTtavtnmeportteutal, 
KaAALtpLximtmtoBdtat, KepUatTOBNpaociéal, 
PatvayLopbaAuoL, OAoOMpEVIAGBpawuteEuTtai, 
AipatodiWareol, KepSaAEOMpOvLOL, 

Bop Bapdo&pEectoyxolveyxEeolMUPSLaAEKTAL, 

10 BLBAoB8eoUMUYAaSEG, KOOHOHATALOGOWMOL, 


ALaBOAOOTIEPEEG, TIAYUOOKOTOEPYOSLWKTAL, 


‘OpOowppevimAavesc, TAPTAPEPLVVULOPOL. 


Textus: Crusius, Martin (1567), Poematum Graecorum libri duo..., 
Basileae, lib. II, p. 62. 

Crit.: 2 CntodtepyoPtot scripsi: CntodSepyoPtot ed. metro 
repugnante || 4 Aektpodtkatopuyot Pontani 

Sim.: imitatur noster poema ex Hegesandro sumptum et in 
Athenaei Deipnosophistis 4.162ab traditum 


Antichrists 


You white-clothes-wearers, you severe-face-simulators, 


You life-through-works-seekers, you masses-with-money- 
buyers, 


You daily Christ-crucifiers, you idol-worshippers, 


You righteous-marriage-escapers, you secret prostitute- 
pimps, 


You frauds, you through-the-whole-world-travellers, 
You beautiful-haired-horses-riders, you money hunters, 
You holy-eyes-simulators, you secret evil-mind-planters, 
You thirsty for blood, you greedy of gain, 

You cannon-sword-rope-spear-fire-speakers, 

You holy-Bible-escapers, you wordly sophists, 

You devil’s seed, you works-in-thick-darkness-seekers, 
You deprived of right mind, you underworld’s Erinys- 


seekers.29 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note hiatus in I. 7). 
Notes: The two selected poems show both Crusius’ 
(unclassical) predilection for formal experiments and the deeply 


Protestant nature of his poetry. The first poem, accompanying a 
Greek paraphrase of Jeremiah by Wolfgang Finckelthaus (a pupil 
of Michael Neander and a friend of Laurentius Rhodoman), is 
remarkable in the use of rhymed endings, a feature taken, 
perhaps, from popular German songs and poetry, combined 
here with ancient metre. The second poem is a list of negative 
epithets characterising the Antichrists (the Catholics in Crusius’ 
eyes). There is also a counterpart praising the (Protestant) 
Christians. For the characterisation, Crusius uses only longer 
composite neologisms (verba plaustralia). This feature, together 
with its satirical intention, is obviously inspired by Hegesander 
(Ath. 4.162ab) and Aristophanes who used similar artificial 
composites (see also Gilles Ménage > France). Regarding this 
poem, Lizel notes in his Historia: Poéta noster verbis plaustralibus, 
phaleretis & sesquipedalibus, id est, rei convenientibus, naturam 
eorum, qui contra Christi membra pugnant, depingit. [...] Ejusmodi 
carminis genus, si modo, ut CRVSIVS fecit, parcius & naturae rei 
conveniens usurpetur, non plane spernendum esse puto, quod 
instar aromatum sit, quibus cibi saporati fiunt. Talia verba 
plaustralia, quae justum plaustri onus videri possunt, reperiuntur 
quoque apud veteres (Lizelius 1730, 110-111). 

Biography: Although his own Greek poems are not 
particularly sublime and show no exquisite taste for the Greek 
poetic language, Martin Crusius was an enthusiastic and 
influential philhellenist. His career progression was quick and 
straightforward. Born in 1526, he attended the famous 
gymnasium of Johannes Sturm in Strasbourg. Thereafter, he was 
school rector in Memmingen (1554) and from 1559, professor of 
Greek and Latin at the University of Tubingen until his death in 
1607. He was a successful academic teacher and was part of a 
wide network of important Hellenists, notably Michael Neander 
and Laurentius Rhodoman (see below). He even built up a 
correspondence with the Greek patriarch of Constantinople and 
his administration (cf. Wendebourg 1986). Although his 
theological dialogue was unsuccessful, Crusius was one of the 
first Westerners to gather specific knowledge not only about 
ancient but also about modern Greek. His main works are the 


two programmatic books Turcograecia (1584) and 
Germanograecia (1585), the former being a presentation of 
contemporary Greece under Turkish rule (also containing his 
letter exchange with Patriarch Jeremiah II), the latter being a 
presentation of Greek literature and poetry in Germany 
(containing, e.g., three poetic letters by Laurentius Rhodoman, 
most notably his autobiographical Greek poem, Bioporikon). His 
restless activity is also shown by his handwritten Diarium in 
which he meticulously noted his readings, contacts, and 
activities - a valuable source for sixteenth-century scientific life 
(cf. Mahrle 2019). In order to improve his competence in writing 
Greek, he simultaneously translated into Greek church sermons 
which are still preserved together with other handwritten 
volumes by him in the library of the University of Tubingen. His 
first major poetic work in Greek was a poetic paraphrase of the 
Susanna-Story form the Old Testament (1555) (see Weise 2020). 
The first collection of his Greek poems and orations entitled 
Martini Crusii Poematum Graecorum libri duo...Orationum liber 
unus was published by the important humanist printer, 
Johannes Oporinus, in 1567. A bilingual (Latin/Greek) prose 
narration on the sufferings of his parents during the 
Schmalkaldic War, published as an appendix to a Latin epitome 
of Heliodorus’ novel Aethiopica in 1584, is of some interest too. 
Bibliography: Wildmann, Hans (1957), “Crusius, Martin”, in: 
NDB 3, 433-434; Wendebourg 1986; Ludwig 1998; Ludwig, 
Walther (1998a), “Martin Crusius und das Studium des 
Griechischen im 16. Jahrhundert”, in: Humanistische Bildung 20, 
1-13; Id. (1998b), “Martin Crusius und das Studium des 
Griechischen in Nordeuropa”, in: Arctos 32, 133-148; Id. 2017, 
125-131; Mahrle, Wolfgang (2019), “Der Tag des Gelehrten. Das 
,Diarium’‘ des Martin Crusius als fruUhneuzeitliches 
Selbstzeugnis”, in: Id. (ed.), Spdtrenaissance in Schwaben: Wissen 
- Literatur — Kunst, Stuttgart, 229-247; Weise, Stefan (2020), 
“XEAKLAS0G HEAAWV SULOO Ttepi OWPPOVoOs Eittetv. Griechische 
Paraphrasen der Susanna-Geschichte aus der Renaissance 
(Martin Crusius und Georg Koch)”, in: Eberhard Bons/Michaela 
Geiger/Frank Ueberschaer/Marcus Sigismund/Martin Meiser 


(eds.), Die Septuaginta - Themen, Manuskripte, Wirkungen, 
Tubingen, 868-885. 


Johannes Posselius (1528-1591) 


IOANNH2Z MOZZEAIOZ TOIL NEANIZKOIZ, TOIZ 
Ttepi thy EAANVLKNhv coyiav omousaCouol, 
xaipecv [1585] 


“EOTLv avNp Ppovinos, Biotov KayaTWSEoc WEN 
Auntol dottc ouAAEyEL APHOSLOV. 

OUtoc yap TAOUTW KEKOPNLEVOG GpGova Travta 
Aiév €xet, Gwryv tepttvotatny 6iaywv. 

5 “Oc S5€ depydc Ewv Evi elapoc Huatl EVSEL, 

Obvtoc th Tevin teipetat €Eortiow. 

AUBOALEpyOc avnp BLOtoU ETILSEVETAL aicoxpHc, 
Xpnuao’ ert’ adAotplotc xetpac idAAet Edc. 

TWS5E OO VEHEOH TIAVUTIEPTATOG, SoTL AEPyOcG 
10 Xmdaptnv ov KOOHE, Av AdXEV, EULEAEWC. 

Tadt’ oUv ppaZoLEVOG OU ETA |PEOI KALPOD GOKVWC 
‘Atttou 16’ €pyaeu dc Stic Ecol veo. 

MavOave €0 Ppoveetv TIPOGEXWV APETHjOLv ayaufc 
Kai oogin, Kalpdc HEXPL TIAPEOTL KAAS. 

15 [pdupata Otpadewe EAANVLKa yu MOL, CANO 


Ei ueuaas owppwv Kal TIOAUiSptc EYEV. 


‘EAANVEGOL dyav KOUWHc Ppovipwe Te Gmavta 
Avdpaovwy névettnsg Modoa g6wke AaAeiv. 

OU ai€v, veot W Ayartntoi, KaLpdc EoEitaL 

20 Tod padeetv: vuvi xpnoiwa pavOdvete. 
Auntod viv Eoti xpovoc, GUAAEEATE KAPTIOUG: 


Katpdc kai veotns ou Tlapeaoty adel. 


Textus: Posselius, Johannes (1585), Calligraphia oratoria linguae 
Graecae |...], Frankfurt, *2. 

Sim.: 1 Kayatwd5eoc Wen] = Hes. Op. 584 (B8EpEos k. W.) || 7 
auUBoALEpydc avnp] iunctura Hesiodica, vid. Op. 413 | | 10 
omdaptnv—Aaxev] paroemia, cf. Plut. De trang. anim. 472d 
(omtdptav EAaxEc, TAUTAV KOOHEL), Apostol. 8,59 (Av EAaXEG 
omdaptav, tavtnv KoOonEL) et al. | | 17-18 de re cf. Hor. AP 323- 
324 (Grais ingenium, Grais dedit ore rotundo / Musa loqui) || 18 
rnduettrs yoboa] cf. Hymn. Hom. 32,1-2 (Modoat / ndu_etteic); 
Hes. Theog. 965-966, 1021-1022 


Johannes Posselius greets the youths who are 
eager to study Greek wisdom 


A wise man is the one who gathers enough substance for 
life at the time of wearisome harvest. For this one has 
everything in plenty, satisfied with wealth, and has a life 
full of enjoyment. [5] But whoever is not working and 
sleeps at the day of spring, that one is later oppressed by 
poverty. Aman who dilates work is shamefully in need for 
life-substance and puts forth his hands on possessions 
belonging to others. God, the highest of all, has wrath with 
every not working man who [10] does not rule the part 
which he obtained rightly. Therefore, consider this in your 
mind and take the opportunity without hesitation. Work, 
when you are young. Learn to be prudent by turning your 
mind on the noble virtues and wisdom, as long as the 


good opportunity is there. [15] Learn Greek letters readily, 
if you want to be truly prudent and have much knowledge. 
The sweet-speaking Muse gave to the Greeks the gift to 
say everything very pleasantly and prudently. The 
opportunity for learning, O beloved children, will not be 
forever: [20] Learn useful things now! The time of harvest 
is now, gather the fruits: For opportunity and youth are 
not always at hand. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; Posselius’ metric is flawless but he 
frequently admits hiatus (I. 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 17, 19). 

Notes: This paratext accompanying Posselius’ Calligraphia 
oratoria linguae Graecae, a Greek prose phraseology, is a 
recommendation to study Greek at a young age as a worthy 
investment for later life. The argument of usefulness is an 
important part of humanistic propaganda for Greek and the 
humaniora altogether. 

Biography: Johannes Posselius, born in 1528 in Parchim, 
was a teacher and professor of Greek at the University of 
Rostock, where he had also studied from 1542 to 1545. After 
smaller posts elsewhere, he returned to Rostock in 1550, 
became magister in 1552, and taught at the university college 
from 1553. He was made rector of the university twice and was 
closely connected with David Chytraeus (1531-1600), whom he 
also accompanied on diplomatic missions. His working tools for 
writing and speaking Greek were very influential and successful. 
For this reason, he composed a Syntaxis Graeca (1565; more than 
ten reprints in the 16th and eight in the 17th century) and an 
Oixeiwv dtaAdywv BiBAiov, a Greek translation of Erasmus’ 
Familiarium colloquiorum formulae (at least four prints in the 
16th and eight in the 17th century). This was one of the very few 
examples of Greek Gesprdachsbuchlein. In addition to these 
successful didactic instruments for prose composition and 
conversation, Posselius also published poetic works. The most 
important were a Greek-Latin paraphrase of the gospel lectures 
(1565 and later: EuayyéAla TWVv KUpLaK@V Kai EOPTACTLKMV HLIEPWV 
otiyolc HpwiKois mEepletAnppeval/Evangelia Dominicorum et 


festorum dierum versibus Heroicis reddita), a collection of Greek 
funerary poems for citizens who died during the plague (1565: 
Epitaphia clarorum et piorum aliquot hominum), and a collection 
of gnomic verses (1588: Regulae vitae). 

Bibliography: Krause (1888), “Posselius, Johannes”, in: ADB 
26, 460-461; Johnson, Diane L. (2006), “Musa Posseliana: 
Johannes Posselius the Elder (1528-91) and the Lutheran Greek 
Program”, in: Reformation & Renaissance Review 8, 186-209. 


Johannes Caselius (1533-1613) 


Eic moAuttpaypova [ante 1613] 


Nac touAuTtpaypwv SuotuxnNs TEpUK’ avrp. 
N@&>c eUtUXES yap Fh ‘ya8o0 To aitLov 

TaAAwv Epeuvay, travta 6’ avtod dyvoeiv; 

Ta yEev yap GAAwy TIdvta yvouc cautov Addwvy, 
5 Kevnv yeptuvay vntita toEgwy ~pp_evi 
®oBouc tlapautix’, ic tEAOG SE TIOAACKLG 
"OAEBpov avtov, W TdAav, coi Kepdavetc. 

“Qs, el ppoveic, amo TAAE TaAAO TGV BaAWwy 

TO TIpdc GeauTOv Ev Biw HOVOV OKOTIEL, 

10 Zntet 8’ Exaota oot kat’ (xvoc, Evvodv 

‘Ov EvdEns Htol PpEeVOv A ypnypatwy 

"Httou piwv A Kal tUyns. tHv 6’ ovdevdc FEvott’ Guotpos, 


W HEAEL, A WEAELV XPEWV: TSLoTIPaydv SE TLc yevotto kai 
yakap. 


Textus: Caselius, Johannes (1624), Carmina gnomica Graeca, et 
Latina [...], Hamburg, 15-16. 

Sim.: 1 Tté@uUK’ avp] clausula Euripidea, vid. Med. 294; 
Heracl. 2 etc. 


On a restless man 


Unfortunate is the man who is ever restless and distracted. 
How could it be fortunate or the reason of good to inquire 
into others’ business, but to know nothing about oneself? 
Hence, knowing everything about others, but being hidden 
from yourself, [5] you will nourish a vain sorrow in your 
childish mind and will gain fears and in the end, often 
death itself. So, if you are prudent, throw any other thing 
away and concentrate only on your own business in life. 
[10] Search everything for yourself along its trace, 
considering what you need, be it understanding or money 
or friends or also luck. The one who cares what he should 
take care of, will not be without any of this things. 
Whoever pursues his own business, may also be happy. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters. 

Notes: A gnomic piece on a typical Greek subject, the 
TIOAUTIPAYHOOUVN. The subject is consistent with Caselius’ 
pedagogical intentions and his longing for peace and cultivated 
exchange. 

Biography: Johannes Caselius (born in 1533) was an 
influential humanist and professor at the universities of Rostock 
(from 1563) and Helmstedt (from 1576). Among his teachers 
were Michael Neander in Nordhausen (later rector of the 
important monastery school in Ilfeld, see Rnodoman), Philipp 
Melanchthon in Wittenberg, and Joachim Camerarius in Leipzig. 
To complete his humanistic learning he twice visited Italy where, 
on his second visit in 1566, he acquired a doctorate in law at the 
University of Pisa and became friends with other important 
humanists such as Muret, Robortello, and Manutius Jr. Caselius 
died while a professor at Helmstedt in 1613. Some of his Greek 


poems are collected in Carminum Graecorum et Latinorum 
centuria prima (Gottingen 1608). An earlier collection is 
Triumphus Domini et redemptoris nostri Iesu Christi...Quaedam alia 
eiusdem autoris Graeca poémata (Wittenberg 1552). His friend, 
Laurentius Rhodoman (see below), composed a lengthier 
hexametric congratulatory poem for Caselius’ seventieth 
birthday in 1602 (Tevé8Ata tot EBSounkovtaetnpic KaonAiou). 
At request of Caselius, Rhodoman also wrote one of his last 
poems, a commemorative piece for the influential Polish 
nobleman and politician Jan Zamojski (Epos manibus magni 
Zamoscii, published posthumously by Caselius in 1606) (see also 
Niegoszewski > Poland and Lithuania). 

Bibliography: Kammel, Heinrich (1876), “Caselius, 
Johannes”, in: ADB 4, 40-43; Newald, Richard (1957), “Caselius, 
Johannes”, in: NDB 3, 164; Sdzuj, Reimund B. (2011), “Caselius 
(KaonAtos, Kesselius, Chesselius), Johannes (Iwavvns)”, in: VL76, 
vol. 1, 478-497; Ludwig, Walther (2003), “Paideia bei Johannes 
Caselius und die Rezeption des Isokrates”, in: Wurzburger 
Jahrbucher fur die Altertumswissenschaft 27, 195-216 = Id., Miscella 
Neolatina, vol. 1, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2004, 333-355. 


Nicolaus Reusner (1545-1602) 


In natalem diem filii Dei [1593] 


oydsoac a’ 

Oedv Sete vEOL VEov 

KWHACEtE Tatda, Kal Kpoteite 
pwvd adupEdet. xapa 67 
QuETEpA, EU- 

5 xapt BpemuAALov Ev kattaic viv 


KVWOOEL HAAaKWc A50Eov: 


Kal UNTPOG EV ayVac 

KOAAOTIL AGUTIEL, HALOG WG KAEL- 
oydoadc B’ 

voc, ApXa Gua kai TEAOS. 

10 OQ tut6é cawtep, dyygi tiv pot 
rtop Saietat aisepWSec, 

tu 8’ arto BnAod. 

TU KEap AYVUHEVOV POL AuTTAv- 
Ons dv o€0 XPNOTOTNTL. 

15 W Ttal Mavaptote, 

Get’ dvak Sd€ac kai aynteé, 
oydsoas y’ 


x 


HE TIPOG OE TAY’ EAKUE. 


Mm. 


W TIPAOTATOV VOov yovijoc, 

W viod aydmav peyiotny. 

20 Navtec amtwAd- 

yea Bpotoi 61a SucocEPELav. 
aA’ oupavias xapac av 

GUtv ETESWKEV: 

elOe Kev, e180’ einuev ExetO. 
oydoac 6’ 

25 xapa Sé Tot paKapwy TIEAEL 


TOOON; TIAEOV OUTIOT’ Ff Ev OUpa- 


votc: €vOa yAuKEpotc év Uyvotc 
GyyeAot ayvot 

KeAadéovtt GEdv Kal EvOa 

30 avAd iaxet Gvaktoc 

oipats AtyupBoyyotc: 


elOe Kev, e180’ einuev ExetO. 


Textus: Reusner, Nicolaus (1593), Operum Nicolai Reusneri Leorini 
Silesii iurisconsulti et consiliarii Saxonici pars secunda |[...], Jena, 
212-2123; 

Sim.: 3 pwvd adupEAet] iunctura Pindarica, cf. Nem. 2.25 || 5 
BpepvuAAtov] forma diminutiva pedestris, quae saepius apud 
Lucianum (cf. Fug. 19) legitur, in poesi inde a Michaele Psello | | 
8 KOAAoTIL] fort. ex Hom. Od. 21.407, sed partim alio sensu | | 10- 
11 cf. Hom. Od. 1.48 (aug’ OSvof....Saietat Atop) | | 12 arto 
BnAob] ex Hom. I/. 1.591 cum schol. (ato toU ovUpavod) | | 31 
oivats AtyuPBoyyotc] iunctura apud veteres inaudita, sed verba 
iam Homerica 


On the birthday of God’s son 


First octet 


Come on, young children, honour God, the young child, 
and yield with your sweet-singing voice: Our joy, [5] a 
charming small baby is now sleeping softly in a manger 
without glory and he shines at the neck of his pure mother 
like the fam- 


Second octet 


ous sun, beginning and end in one. [10] O small saviour, 
my heavenly heart is divided about you, but you are from 
the sky. You will stop my heart from grieving with your 
goodness. [15] O best child of all, eternal and admirable 


Lord of glory, 
Third octet 


draw me quickly towards Thee, O most gentle sense of the 
father, O greatest love of the son. [20] All we mortals 
perished because of our impiety. But he shared the 
heavenly joy with us. If only, if we could be there. 


Fourth octet 


[25] Where is such a joy of the Gods? Never more than in 
heaven: There pure angels celebrate God and there [30] 
the court of the Lord shouts with clearvoiced songs. If only, 
if we could be there. 


Metre: Monostrophic ode in imitation of Pind. Nem. 2. 

Notes: A fine Pindaric ode celebrating Christmas joy. The 
poem exploits the paradox of the baby child saving the world. 
The third and fourth stanzas end with the same line as a sort of 
refrain. This is one of eleven Pindaric odes within Reusner’s two 
books of Greek epodes, all of them with a purely Christian 
subject. In this ode Reusner uses a repeated monostrophic form 
modelled after Pind. Nem. 2. A hint is given in |. 3, where 
Reusner reuses the combination pwvG adupEAet from the end of 
Pindar’s ode (Nem. 2.25). The short cola, however, reflect the 
Byzantine colometry of Pindar, representing the pre-Boeckhian 
practice. Reusner also uses features of Pindar’s Doric dialect, 
notably Doric a (Il. 3ff.), the pronoun TU (II. 12-13), and -ovtt for 
Attic -ovot (I. 29). 

Biography: The polyhistor Nicolaus Reusner (ennobled as 
comes Palatinus by Emperor Rudolf II in 1594) was a doctor iuris 
(from 1583 in Basel) and a professor of law at the universities of 
Basel and Jena. His native home (1545), however, was 
Lowenberg (today Lwéwek Slaski in Poland). He attended the 
gymnasia in Goldberg/Ztotoryja (under Valentin Friedland called 
Trozendorf, a very important Protestant pedagogue) and 
Breslau/Wroctaw, where he gained a profound, humanistic 
education. Thereafter, he studied in Wittenberg and Leipzig. In 


addition to the humanistic disciplines, he also focused first on 
medicine and later, on law. After his studies, he became a 
teacher in Augsburg under Hieronymus Wolf and in Lauingen 
(1566, rector from 1572). He died while a professor at Jena in 
1602. — His writings comprise a wide range of subjects: juridical, 
biographic, historic, rhetoric, philosophical, and poetic. He 
gained great success with his Icones, a collection of 
Gelehrtenportrats with praising verses from different authors. His 
own poetic works were published in an opera-collection in 1593- 
94. This collection also contains several books in Greek: one 
book of Greek elegies, one book of Greek Heroides (a translation 
of the first two Latin Heroides by the German Neo-Latin poet 
Eobanus Hessus), two books of Greek epodes, and one book of 
Greek epigrams. The Greek poems are of high quality with a 
great variety of subjects, metres, and genres. He especially 
excelled as a lyric poet with Christian themes. 

Bibliography: Eisenhart, August Ritter von (1889), “Reusner, 
Nikolaus von", in: ADB 28, 299-303; Schilling, Michael (2016), 
“Reusner, Nikolaus”, in: Wilhelm KUhImann et al. (eds.), Friihe 
Neuzeit in Deutschland 1520-1620. Literaturwissenschoftliches 
Verfasserlexikon, Band 5, Berlin/Boston, 259-266; Ludwig 2017, 
137-141; Pall, Janika (2017), “The Transfer of Greek Pindaric Ode 
from Italy to the Northern Shores: From Robortello to 
Vogelmann and further”, in: Weise 2017, 349-368: 361-354. 


Laurentius Rhodoman (1545/46-1606) 
I. Arion [1567?/1588] 


(excerptum, w. 936-959: Leda visa Iuppiter cygnus fit) 


auTdp Ettel ta Kai GAAG SLNAUGE UNTLOWCa, 
(®ua TapaotpéWaca tavvowupov WPpTtoO BadioSev 


€lg KPOKAAav TIOoTAaHOto KatTWPOPOV. MOEAE yap TOU 


douxa TapAdZovtos ETILOXESOV GXov akoUoal. 


940 ppdooato 8’ oUt’ GuEAdGoE DEW yEevEetp TE Kai 
avépav 


APyUPEUG VEWEAAG UTIEPNYEVOG EUPUOTIA ZEUG. 

we 5’ (Sev, Ws OE Tay’ OloTpOG ABEO~atTOs Htop ava ev 
€k Nawing, tupdetc S€ Talc PpEvac dace TOW. 

GAA’ OU ULv TOK TIPWTa Vooos AGBe: Shv yap 6vacBat 
945 tHELPEV MLAOTATOG EUGWVOLO YUVALKOG, 

€€Ote oi tampWt’ EmtevryvobEv EVSpOGOc ABa. 

ata Sé oi muKtvatot HEANSOOL MANGOETO BU. 
“Hpac yap pada piv omiZeto, yn ot EviKAG 
GaAoouvatoty de8Aov, dv oi Tape8nkato KUTIptc. 

950 wc 5’ GAoxov AEAdBol veHECauOva, KAEWEV EAUTOV, 
OKGMTtpa LEV Ek XEPOG NkE, BED 5’ AleSUCato yop~av, 
Eooato 8’ 6pvixos paAaka TtiAa. Tdvta 5€ KUKVW 
eloato XLovoyopyov Exwv Séyac. aia &’ avorEev 
oupaviov TIUAEWVa AdBpN. Sa 5’ autOG S6poudEV 

955 aUpas A Kattvoto Bowtepos,. OUSE Tic EyvW 
abavatwy, od’ aUtOG 6 TavoKOTIOG 6pxYayoc aiyAac, 
Oc toTipiv Evonoe kai ‘Hpatotw kpug’ EAgtev 

"APE KOUPLSLOLOL HLyACOHEVOV AEXEEGOL 

Kuttptdoc, doBeotov 5é yYEAWV HAKAPEDOLV EVDIPOEV. 


Textus: Neander, Michael (ed.) (1588), Argonautica. Thebaica. 
Troica. Ilias parva. Poematia Graeca auctoris anonymi, sed 


pereruditi [...], Lipsiae, P 5rv; Weise 2019, 218. 

Crit.: 938 motapoio corr.: TOotTaHOLO ed. | | 945 EUGwWvoLo 
corr.: €UGwvot ed. | | 946 Ertevrvobev corr.: -vuBev ed. || 948 un 
oi scripsi: ur) oi ed. || 949 CaAooUvatoty corr.: ZaAu- ed. | | 951 
okGmtpa corr.: okamtpa ed. | | 955 kartvoio corr.: KaTIVOLO ed. | 
oUSE scripsi: OU 5é ed. || 956 OVS’ Gartner: oUt’ ed. | 
TIAVOKOTIOG Corr.: TavoKOTtOG ed., contra normam defendit 
Pontani (fort. recte) 

Sim.: 939 Gouxa tlapAdZovtos] cf. Dionys. Per. 838 | | 940 
BeWv yevetnp te Kai AVSpHv] imitatur clausulam Hom. ttatrp 
avépov te ewv te, vide I/. 1.544 et al. | | 941 eUpvorta Zevc] 
clausula Hom., cf. I/. 5.265 et al. | | 942 we 5’ (Sev, we...] cf. 
Theoc. 3.42 (Wwe (Sev, Wo Euavn) | | 943 mupdEtc S€ Ttdic] iunctura 
Nonniana, vid. Dion. 24.8 (de Baccho) | ppévac dace] cf. Hom. 
Od. 21.297 (@. Gaoev oivw); Quint. Smyrn. 13.429 (@. &. KUTtptc) 
| | 945 ~ Hes. Sc. 31 | | 946 eUSpoooc] cf. Eur. JA 1517; Ar. Av. 245 
| | 947 tuKtvatot WEANSoot] cf. Anth. Pal. 2.16 (oteiveto yap 
TTUKLVAOL HEANSOOL) | | 948 “Hpac...Avev OTtiZeto] cf. Hom. Od. 
14.283 (Atdc 8’ wrtiZeto pfiviv); Hes. Sc. 21 (tv 6 y’ OmiZeto 
ure) | | 949 CaAoouvvatotv] cf. Hymn. Hom. Ap. 100 (de 
iracundia Iunonis) | | 952 d6pviyoc] de forma cf. Pi. Isthm. 6.53; 
Theoc. 7.47 | | 953 xtovopopwov] neologismus | | 954 oUpdaviov 
TtuAE@val] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37.1346.8 (eadem sede); 
Nonn. Dion. 38.330 | | 955 aUpac...dowtepoc] cf. Nonn. Dion. 
37.279; 42.160 (Gowtepa...aUpns) | oUSE tic Eyvw] clausula 
epica, cf. Hom. J/. 24.691; Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.48; Nonn. Par. Jo. 
13.117 | | 956 tdavokottoc] cf. Jul.Aegypt. Anth. Pal. 7.580.2 
(TavoKoTtov Gua Aiknc) | 6pxayos aiyAac] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.634.1 
(koipavov aiyAns) | | 957-958 de re cf. Hom. Od. 8.271 (“HAtos, 6 
oy’ EVONOE ULyaGouEVoUG PUdTN Tl) | | 959 GoBeotov—EevOpoev] 
cf. Hom. Od. 8.326 (4oBeotos 5’ dp EvWpto yeAws HAKGPEGOL 
8eoiot) 


Arion 


(excerpt, Il. 936-959: Seeing Leda alone, Zeus becomes a swan) 


But when she [sc. Leda] had considered this and other 
thoughts in her mind, she turned her tender feet and 
started to go to the deeper shore of the river [Eurotas]. For 
she wanted to hear the nearby echo of the silently flowing 
water. [940] But the father of Gods and men, far-looking 
Zeus, noticed and did not neglect her, while sitting ona 
silvery cloud. As soon as he saw her, an unutterable 
passion, coming from the Paphian goddess [Aphrodite], 
quickly inflamed his heart, and the fiery boy [Eros] 
wounded his mind with his bow. But this was not the first 
time that this sickness had occupied him: For he [945] had 
already been desiring to enjoy the love of the well-girdled 
woman for a long time, since dewy youth was on her. But 
immediately his mind filled with numerous sorrows. For he 
was fearing Hera’s wrath that she would ruin with her 
jealousy the prize Cypris [Aphrodite] had set before him. 
[950] Therefore, in order to escape his angry wife, he 
disguised himself, took the sceptre away, stripped off his 
divine form and put on the soft wings of a bird. In every 
detail, he made himself like a swan with a snow-like dress. 
Immediately, he secretly opened the door of heaven. And 
he himself moved through it [955] more quickly than air or 
smoke. Nobody of the immortals noticed him nor even the 
all-seeing lord of light [Helios], who had noticed before 
and secretly told Hephaestus that Ares was having 
intercourse with Cypris in their nuptial bed and therefore 
caused inextinguishable laughter to the gods. 


Metre: Hexameters; hiatuses in Il. 946, 947, 948, lengthening by 
final v in 957. 

Notes: The selected lines describing Zeus’ metamorphosis 
from a god into a swan are taken from the epyllion Arion. 
Although in the present form only known as an appendix to the 
collection Argonautica. Thebaica. Troica. Ilias parva (see below) 
from 1588, there must have been an earlier print from about 
1567, realised by the famous humanist printer Johannes 
Oporinus (1507-1568) in Basel. This highly refined poem 
consisting of about 1250 Doric hexameters retells the story of 
the singer Arion known from Herodotus’ Histories (1.23-24). 


Rhodoman weaves into the plot two longer insertions: The first 
is a lengthy consolatory song (émtKaStov doua) by Arion before 
he jumps into the sea (II. 430-688). The second is a hymn 
(hymnus genethliacus) by the same after his salvation, retelling 
Zeus’ seduction of the beautiful Leda. This almost Hellenistic or 
neoteric interweaving of stories with erotic elements secures 
Rhodoman’s poem a special place among humanist Greek 
literature (but cf. also Moschos > Greece, and Foreestius > Low 
Countries). He wanted to present himself and his art to a 
learned public while honouring the printer Oporinus, who used 
Arion sitting on the dolphin as his signet. 


II . Troica [1588/21604] 


(excerptum, w. 1-22: prooemium) 


Mvnpoovuvn Atyupas ttot’ €yetvato motvta Movoas, 
dQke 5€ Napvnoow CaGEov KAETAG AUPLTTIOAEVELV. 
vOv S5€ Tathp HETEVaGOEV OAUUTILOG Ec X8Ova GEUVOY 
TeppavOv Kal dvwye TaAata te Katva t’ deidety, 

5 dood Ge t’ Emiinpa BpotWv t’ eic ypfjowv ikdvec: 
Kai tatc viv BaAEpfjoww Opwpetat Ev ppEeciv Opun 
eittetv €€ apxfic Towwv patty Ayxpt TEAEUTHSG 
Apyeiwy 6’ ispata kakov t’ ic tatpida vootov 

Kal S5€uac eic Ev Gyetv, otlopddnv 6oa yedav aotdsoi 
10 TIAELOTEPOLG ETIEEGOLV: EyW 6’ CALyoLOLV Evipw. 
OU HEATIW TILVUTOTOL Kai AVSpdoLy, Oic GAL Eotiv 
iSyoouvngs, TOBEW SE VEOLG TIaLSecolv U~palveLv 


xpnoty’, doot prsouow AyatiSoc Bea povons. 


OU KPUTITELV yap EoLKE GEO TOAUKUSEG SWpa, 

15 aAAd Bpotoic TOAEECOLV, Gov OBEVOG, EVOEV ApNyEtv 
xeipeow EoBAOTIOVOLOL Kal EUBOVAOLG TIpaTtLSEGOL. 
toUvexev ei Cntet tic Eg EAAGSa PaSdtov Oipov, 

NYEGLNs artdovalto Kal AyYLVOOLOL TIESIAOLG 

THSE HoAWY SpEWALto TraAaLWv KapTIOV doLdOv, 

20 KapTtov ETLLOTHUNS te Kai HOE0c NSE kai AVSAGc. 

vov 5’ Gp’ eywv apxolul, pidov SE pot Epyov dpwyfic 


Beorteoins, w Ttei8ou’, EAayplooetev artns. 


Textus: Neander, Michael (ed.) (1588), Argonautica. Thebaica. 
Troica. Ilias parva. Poematia Graeca auctoris anonymi, sed 
pereruditi [...], Lipsiae, Z1v-Z2r; Rhodoman, Laurentius (1604), 
TAvac Koivtou Spupvaiou; seu Quinti Calabri Paraleipomena, Id est, 
Derelicta ab Homero, XIV. libris comprehensa..., Hanoviae (nitor 
editione posteriori). 

Crit.: 1-5 aliter editio prior (1588): Acdte Beal Atyupototv 
ayadAouevat pEAEEoowy, / dc Att Mvnuoovvn tot’ €yeivato, 
d0ke 6€ vaiew / Napvnood kopugas kai EU@povoc avtp’ 
‘EALKWVOG / Kprvng 8’ imttoyevoc Ca8eov poov au~tTOAEvELv. / 
Aedte Beal T1pdc EOv vEoELSEOG Epyov AoLtsijc. | | 17 tic] more 
temporis pro Tic scripsit noster || 22 w meio’ ed. 1604: 
eUKalpoc ed. 1588 

Sim.: 2 Napvnood...KAétac] cf. Lycoph. Alex. 703 (An8atdvoc 
UWnAov KAEtac); KAETAaG etiam apud Nonnum saepius legitur, cf. 
Dion. 5.59 al. || 7 Opwp_etat] ex Hom. Od. 19.377 et 524 | |13 
AxattdSoc h8ea pouons] cf. Anth. Pal. 2.390 (NAatwvidoc feet 
Movonc) | | 14 toAuKudéa] cf. Anth. Pal. 1.8.4 (moAUKUSEa TLV) 
| | 16 €08Aortdvotot] neologismus 


Story of Troy 


(excerpt, Il. 1-22: proem) 


Revered Mnemosyne once gave birth to the clear- 
sounding Muses and allowed them to live in the sacred 
hillside of the Parnassos. But now the Olympian father 
transferred them to the land of the noble Germans and 
told them to sing of things, old and new alike, [5] which 
please to God and are useful for the mortals. And from 
these now-blooming Muses an impulse has risen up in my 
mind to tell from beginning to end the rumour about the 
Trojans and the sweat and bad return to home of the 
Greeks, and to bring together in one frame what the 
singers have diffused [10] with more words: I will tell it 
with few words. I do not sing for the learned men and 
those who have enough knowledge, but I want to weave 
useful things for young boys who love the character of the 
Achaean [Greek] Muse, as it is not appropriate to hide 
God's glorious givings, [15] but to help many people 
according to one’s power with hands doing good anda 
prudent mind. Therefore, if someone is seeking an easy 
way to Greece, may he have the use of (my) command and 
may he cull, once he has come here with shrewd shoes, 
the fruit of the old singers, [20] the fruit of science, ethics, 
and rhetoric alike. Thus, now, I would like to start and may 
a blast of divine help, whom I obey, make my work 
lighter.3° 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: The lines presented here belong to the proem of the 
second edition of Rhodoman’s Troica from 1604. The poem on 
the Trojan war was first published anonymously together with 
four other mythological poems (Argonautica, Thebaica, Ilias 
parva, Arion) by Rhodoman’s teacher, Michael Neander, in 1588. 
The proem of the Troica is the lengthiest one and the most 
explicit concerning the intentions of this peculiar collection of 
hexametrical poems on the most important stories of Greek 
mythology: It can be assumed that they were written as short 
poetic introductions for pupils studying Greek mythology and 


epic diction. For this reason, Rhodoman presents the myths 
comprehensively from the beginning to the end (I. 7 €€ apy... 
dxpt teAeutiic) — in the case of the Troica, from the foundation of 
Troy by Dardanus until the murder of Helen in Rhodes. The first 
lines of the poem are indicative of Rhodoman’s consciousness 
as a German-Greek poet: Rnodoman describes the transfer of 
the Muses from their Greek homeland to Germany, where they 
should now continue to sing ‘pious and useful songs’ (I. 5) -a 
sort of poetic program many times repeated in Rhodoman’s 
poems. Although Rhodoman’s presentation of the Trojan myth 
is, on the whole, very short and concentrated (the poem consists 
of about 1700 lines), it appears that he tries to surpass Homer 
and Quintus, whom he mentions in a second proem in the 
middle of the poem, by giving a more comprehensive and 
chronological account of events. Notable is the contrast with the 
interwoven stories in Rhodoman’s Arion, primarily not written 
for pupils but for learned people. It is, perhaps, also due to this 
fact that in the second version, Rhodoman even adds a 
damnation of the pagan gods, especially of Zeus and of his 
many love affairs. 

Biography: Laurentius (Lorenz) Rhodoman was not only one 
of the most famous German poets in Greek in the Renaissance 
period, but also a remarkable philologist whose achievements in 
the edition of Quintus of Smyrna and Diodorus Siculus are still 
valuable today. His special affection for Greek originated at 
Ilfeld, where he became familiar with Greek literature and verse 
composition under the guidance of Michael Neander, a pupil of 
Melanchthon. Thereafter, he served as headmaster of various 
schools in Northern and Central Germany (1571 Schwerin, 1572 
Luneburg, 1584 Walkenried and 1598 Stralsund). In 1592, he 
obtained a professorship at the University of Jena and from 1601 
until his death in 1606, he served as a professor at Wittenberg. 
His major Greek poems were published between 1572 and 1591, 
while he was headmaster in Luneburg and Walkenried. Most of 
them have a strong Protestant and pedagogical tendency and 
are written in hexameters, for example, the Lutherus (1579), a 
biography of the Protestant leader, and the Palaestina (1589), a 


history of the Holy Land from the Biblical fathers up until 
Rhodoman’s own time. Of special interest are his Greek 
autobiography, Bioporikon (1585), and a series of mythological 
poems, Argonautica, Thebaica, Troica, Ilias parva (1588), which 
present the major Greek mythical stories in a comprehensive 
manner. Over time, Rhodoman developed a special 
consciousness as a Greek poet, regarding himself as a 
continuation of antiquity as well as a promoter of Protestantism. 
This combination is highlighted by his motto ouv 8e® kat 
Uovoatc (‘with God and the Muses’). 

Bibliography: Gartner, Thomas (2016), “Rhodoman(nus), 
Lorenz (Laurentius)”, in: VL76, vol. 5, 300-310 (with 
comprehensive bibliography); Id. (2017a), “Der Troja-Mythos in 
den eigenen Dichtungen Lorenz Rhodomans”, in: Weise 2017, 
109-123; Id. (2017b), “Lorenz Rhodoman - ein homerisierender 
Dichter im Dienste der lutherischen Reformation”, in: 
Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 19, 175-197; Id. 2020 (see General 
Bibliography); Id. (2020), “Die diversen Reflexe des Epitaphios 
Bionos bei Lorenz Rhodoman", in: Anne-Elisabeth Beron/Stefan 
Weise (eds.), Hyblaea avena. Theokrit in romischer Kaiserzeit und 
Friiher Neuzeit, Stuttgart, 115-154; Ludwig, Walther (2014), “Der 
Humanist Laurentius Rhodomanus als griechischer Dichter 
Laurentios Rnodoman und seine Autobiographie von 1582”, in: 
Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 16, 137-171; Ludwig 2017, 131-137; Id. 
(2018), “Der deutsche Dichter Laurentios Rodoman”, in: Janika 
Pall/Ivo Volt (eds.), Hellenostephanos. Humanist Greek in Early 
Modern Europe. Learned Communities between Antiquity and 
Contemporary Culture, Tartu, 249-259; Weise 2016, 133-136; 
Weise 2019; Id. (2020), “Griechische Mythologie im Dienste 
reformatorischer Padagogik: Zur Epbensammlung Argonautica. 
Thebaica. Troica. Ilias parva von Lorenz Rhodoman (1588)”, in: 
Mika Kajava/Tua Korhonen/Jamie Vesterinen (eds.), MEILICHA 
DORA. Poems and Prose in Greek from Renaissance and Early 
Modern Europe, Helsinki, 185-215. 


Nicodemus Frischlin (1547-1590) 


Eic tupBov iepéos [ante 1589] 


“Hptov oivnpod KEv@et tode oy’ iepfjos, 

YAUTITHV EK TIETONSG AUTOG OpGc KUALKa: 

Cwoc HEV yap EWv ov TEkva iA’, OU yaHOV EGBAOV 
otepgé’, GAAG Bpoutou 6p’ Epatetvd BEd. 

5 Obc S5é AEAOLTE VOBOUG HETA GUyKOiTOU ZaAGBaKxN<, 
TWV UTEP AKTEAVWV OU OTEVEL OUSE TOOOV. 

“Ev &€ 108’ aidZet Kal UTIO xBovi SLPAAEOSG we: 


OTTL TAQW Enpw Enpos Etteote KUALE. 


Textus: Frischlin, Nicodemus (ed.) (1589), Callimachi Cyrenaei 
Hymni et Epigrammata, [...], Basileae, 395. 

Sim.: poeta imitatur Antip. Sid. Anth. Pal. 7.353 = HE XXVII (de 
Maronide) || 3 yayuov €o8Adv] clausula eadem sede legitur in 
Greg. Naz. carm. PG 37.1462.6 | | 4 Bpouiou 50p’] cf. Nonn. 
Dion. 47.71 (S@pa...Bpopioto) 


On a tomb of a priest 


This tomb covers the body of a priest who loved wine: you 
see for yourself the cup carved of stone. When he was 
alive, he did not love his children nor the good marriage, 
but the lovely gifts of god Bromios [Dionysus]. [5] And he 
does not mourn so much for the bastard children he has 
left with his bedfellow, Salabakche, without any 
possession. But there is only one thing which this thirsty 
man laments under the earth too: that a dry cup is on his 
dry tomb. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 
Notes: This epigram imitates a funerary epigram by 


Antipater of Sidon (Anth. Pal. 7.353) about an alcoholic woman 
named Maronis, who left her children and her husband in 
poverty and longed only that the cup on her grave should be 
filled with wine. Frischlin uses an alcoholic priest instead of the 
woman, thus giving the epigram an anti-clerical leaning. In 
order to sharpen his criticism, he makes him not only the father 
of legitimate children with one woman but also of illegitimate 
children with another bedfellow. Frischlin also tries to sharpen 
this point on the linguistic level. He combines the first and the 
last couplet by using a form of KUALE in each case as the last 
word (Antipater has ta@w in the last couplet). Furthermore, 
whereas Antipater starts the 6ttt-sentence already in the 
hexameter (Ev 5€ 108’ aidZet kal Ut’ Hpiov, Sttt tO Bakxou / 
dpyEevov ov Bakxou TIAApEG ETEoTL TAM), Frischlin compresses 
it to the pentameter and puts tapw Enpw and Enpoc KvALE 
(Frischlin wrongly regards KUALE as a masculine noun!) side by 
side. 

Biography: The humanist poet and scholar Nicodemus 
Frischlin is known as a playwright and author of Latin comedies 
(e.g., the famous Julius redivivus). His biography is tragically 
eventful, although it started quite successfully. Born in 1547, he 
studied at the University of Tubingen, where he became 
baccalaureus in 1564, magister in 1565 and finally, professor 
poetices in 1568. His career took a dramatic turn, however, when 
he got involved in a bitter dispute with his former teacher and 
influential colleague Martin Crusius (see above). The quarrel 
forced him to leave Tubingen and be in constant search of new 
positions in various places (Ljubljana, Prague, Wittenberg, 
Braunschweig, Kassel, Marburg, Frankfurt, Mainz), until he was 
arrested in Hohenurach, where he died while trying to escape in 
1590. A collection of his Greek poems (Epitaphia et quaedam alia 
scripta amicis) was appended to his edition, with Latin 
translation and notes, of the Hymns of Callimachus (Basel 1589). 
Many of his epigrams were inspired by poems of the Greek 
Anthology. The metres used include elegiac couplets, 
phalaecians, iambic dimeters (Anacreontics), a Pindaric ode, and 
hexameters for a hymn on Jesus Christ. 


Bibliography: Bebermeyer, Gustav (1961), “Frischlin, 
Nicodemus”, in: NDB 5, 620-621; Seidel, Robert (2012), “Frischlin, 
Nicodemus”, in: VL76, vol. 2, 440-477; Weise 2016, 144; Id. 
(forthcoming), “Alexandria und Wittenberg - Zur Rezeption 
alexandrinischer Dichter im protestantischen Philhellenismus 
des 16. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland”, in: Joachim Hamm/ 
Marion Gindhart (eds.), Camerarius im Kontext. 


Matthaeus Gothus (1548-1619) 


Historiae vitae et doctrinae Iesu Christi, 
Apostolorum, & discipulorum eorundem libri duo 
[1573] 


(excerptum, lib. I, wv. 108-118: Gabriel Mariam salutat) 


Xaipe, tétTtlov Mapin pirordpGeve Sia yuvatkwv, 

OABin Ev Tdoatot Buyatpdot OnAUTEpAwv, 

110 xatpe: ov 8’ EvSouvyxoLotv UTIO oTIAdyYvoLoL KUQUAa 
QUENOELG, Kal ETELTA TIETIALVOHEVOU TOKETOLO 
HOUVOTOKOLG WSTOL PEPOLG BEdTIaLSa POWOSE. 

TW SE AOXEVOHEVW KAUTOV OUVOHG, TIOTVLA, ONOELG 
TInoobv KaAEoaca BLocodov idyovt Pwvf. 

115 peta ydp UlpEeSwyv TEAEEL, MpEClv G,TTL HEVOLVG, 
EUMaTEWS 8’ 6,TL KEtvoc UTIO TIpaTILSEGOLv EALOOEL, 
Epyov Emu, Kal Undev avnvutov Epkoc OS0vtwv 


eF€Ttty Baofjos Ettoc, Suvatat yap atavta. 


Textus: Gothus, Matthaeus (1573), TEPI XPIXTOY KAI TON 


AIMOZTOAQN KAI AAAQN twav ayiwv yadntwv xplotod TE Kai Twv 
amtootoAwv autod, BiBAiw duw. Id est: Historiae vitae et doctrinae 
TIesu Christi, Apostolorum, & discipulorum erundem, libri duo..., 
Basileae, 15. 

Crit.: 110 o 5’ corr.: oUS’ ed. 

Sim.: 108 Sia yuvatk@v] clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 2.714; 
3.171 etc. | | 111 mettatvopevou toKetoto] clausula Nonniana, 
vid. Dion. 8.197; 24.210 etc. | | 113 KAUtOV OVO] iunctura 
Homerica, vid. Od. 9.364; 19.153 (6voyua kKAUTtOV) || 114 iSpovt 
wv] clausula Nonniana, vid. Par. Jo. 3.57; 4.34; 21.114 | | 115 
6,Ttt yevowwG] cf. Hymn. Hom. Merc. 474, 489 (6ttt yEvotvGc) | | 
117 Epkoc OS0vtwv] clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 4.350; 9.409 etc. 
|| 118 SUvatat yap Gravta] clausula Homerica, vid. Od. 4.237 


History of the life and doctrine of Jesus Christ, the 
apostles and their disciples in two books 


(excerpt, Il. 108-118: Gabriel addressing Mary) 


Hail to you, dear Mary, divine amongst women, loving 
virginity! You are blessed among all daughters of women. 
[110] Hail to you! You will nourish a baby in your inner 
organs and then when the time is ripe, you may bring 
God's child in a single birth to the light. You, my lady, will 
give the newborn child a famous name by calling him life- 
saving Jesus with your knowing voice. [115] For high-ruling 
God easily accomplishes whatever he is planning in his 
mind, and what he is revolving in his head, becomes 
quickly true, and there is no word of the King which passes 
the fence of his teeth without fulfillment, for he can 
everything. 


Metre: Hexameters (flawless with Nonnian metrics: no line in 
this section has more than one spondaic foot, elision is very 
rare, no other scheme besides the nine Nonnian hexameter 
schemes: DDDDD, SDDDD, DSDDD, DDDSD). 

Notes: Gothus’ Historia vitae et doctrinae Iesu Christi, 


Apostolorum, & discipulorum eorundem is a two-book epic 
retelling of the evangelical history from Jesus’ birth to the 
appearance of the Holy Spirit in the first book, and the deeds of 
the Apostles (especially Paul) and evangelists until the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Emperor Titus in the second book. 
Gothus is clearly emulating Nonnus’ style in two senses: firstly, 
he uses Nonnian phrases and metrics (with admirable talent), 
and secondly, he tries to surpass Nonnus by integrating not only 
the Johannine story but also the other Gospels, the Acts, and 
further material into the piece as well as coining new phrases 
and neologisms. Together with Rhodoman, he certainly is one of 
the finest Greek poets of the time in this technical regard. 
Biography: Like Laurentius Rhodoman (see above), 
Matthaeus Gothus, originating from Ellrich, gained his exquisite 
training in Greek poetry at the monastery school in Ilfeld under 
the guidance of Michael Neander. Not much is known about his 
biography. He was headmaster of the school in Stolberg from 
1574, and later, archdeacon (from 1579) and a court as well as 
city preacher at the same place from 1608 until his death in 
1619. His son, bearing the same name, became poet laureate 
(before 1603). Three major hexametrical poems in Greek were 
written and published by Gothus: The first one, /lepi Xptotod kai 
TOV artootoAwy kai AAAwv tivav ayiwv padntwv Xp.otod TE Kai 
artootoAwv autod BiBAiw dUw, was printed by Johannes Oporinus 
in 1573, the second one Katnyntika ouv aviOeoEelt THV 
EvavTloupevwv and the third one, OsoAoyiacg aUvowic, were both 
printed in Frankfurt/Main in 1574. The front page of the first 
poem states that it was composed in Ilfeld. The two other 
poems were reissued in Leipzig in 1621 by Gothus’ sons, 
Matthaeus and Nicolaus, together with a pair of Greek letter- 
poems by Gothus Sr and Rhodoman. Here, Rnodoman 
acknowledges and praises the Nonnian character of Gothus’ 
poetry: The Nonnian ‘graces bring your verses to perfection. The 
magniloquent Muse of the dead man has transmigrated into 
your mind and distributes all to the praise of Christ.’ (Ndvvou, 
toU Xapltéc oot teAE€ouoy Ettn: / yoboa 8’ aTIowOLWEVOU 
UEyaAnyopos eic ppeva oeto / vaocato, kai xyptotod KUSel 


Tavta [Tdavda ed.] vépet).31 It is noteworthy that Gothus’ Greek 
poetry was imitated by Theodosius Fabricius, another pupil of 
Neander, in his Greek Paean de Jesu Christo vero deo et homine, 
redemptore generis humani (Wittenberg 1579). 

Bibliography: Lizelius 1730, 128-129; Flood 2, 697-700; 
Ludwig, Walther (2016), “Das protestantische Bild der 
Universalgeschichte im 16./17. Jahrhundert. Epigramme von 
Melanchthon und Stigel, die Daniel-Paraphrase des Matthaeus 
Gothus, Friedrich von Nostitz’ Lehrdichtung uber die vier 
Monarchien und das Theatrum historicum des Christian 
Matthiae”, in: Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 18, 237-281 (= Florilegium 
Neolatinum, Hildesheim 2019, 243-285); Gartner 2020, 227-232; 
Gartner, Thomas (forthcoming), “Nonnos von Panopolis im 
protestantischen Philhellenismus des 16./17. Jahrhunderts. Zur 
Nonnos-Rezeption bei Lorenz Rhodoman und Matthaeus 
Gothus”, in: Berenice Verhelst (ed.), Nonnus of Panopolis in 
Context IV: Poetry at the Crossroads. 


Johann Gottfried Herrichen (1629-1705) 


I. <Idyllium> primum, quo Androthei natales 
Orontas, Sosthenes, et Mariallis sermone amoebaeo 
celebrant [1668] 


(excerptum, w. 139-172) 
Orontas (‘Op.), Sosthenes (Zw.), Mariallis (Ma.) 
‘Op. NOv TLV’ ETle_pWIWYES Apap, TA XpLotos ETEXON. 
140 Zw. OU Tic EvavtiBLov polth. Pdavov EvOdde Ovatoi. 
‘Op. "Ev6001t SWyatiwv dotous taxa plyos €€pyet. 
Zw. Tavde Bupav, tic ow, BAEWWv kopUvaML TlaTaEw, 


“OAAa! Ma. tic aypoikwe, dte Sautoc, ExtOOL KPOUEL; 


‘Op. Xaipe yuvat! texBEvta BpotWv Lwtfpa patevw. 


145 Ma. Tic, 1O0ev Eic; <Op.> dtwv Gupw meAduECOa 
Bothpss. 


Zw. Xaipe yuvat! ovyywOt GUpav Kpovoavtt BLaiwe: 
"HVOOHEG Ek TlESiw, Troivav 6Ot BOoKOHES GuQw. 

Ma. 2pai tic NyeyovEews TIPO EUNV yovev AVALéa Spo; 
Zw. Acipo pe UGAOBOTNs PUoTtOipVLov Nyev Opovtac. 
150 Op. AyyeAoc W5e HoAgtv TaUtac ENE KEKAETO VUKTOG. 
Ma. Ouk dG¢eei kAtoinBev Eyov oti BWtopE OTABYOV 
NetoooHEvw), Ainv KEKUDTE BadooEtov GupW 

EvOdde TaUGOEVW. Ka8apiva, 8&c avSpdot PwKous. 
‘Op. OU TEO TL XPELW, Tladdy TIEpL VUU~A KOpaWwv 

155 KaAAtota, xprodsouotv apap troti Toipviov EAC Etv. 
“Evvette, TapBEeviKkd, UWV HAMou_Es vie OEiov; 

Ma. EUpete Kotpov Epdv, TpLpLgotatov via C<oio, 
Toatdao yévoc, KAULEVOU BdAoc EVO AaBidw. 

‘Op. Natda odv auetepnot yovuKALoinot oeBiodetv 

160 Adc, TAAL, Kal yevUSeoouv Eot yevuv a6U PUdoat. 
Zw. NpompokvaAtvdouéevolly Ea odv val yepaipetv, 
NapGeve, traida pidov kai xelAeot xelAea BAiBetv. 

Ma. EZovévw ovyatov: époi Steyeipetov via. 

Zw. LOv TEKOG OPOOAOTIEVE XEPOLV, Kai CAUOLOV G5e. 
MAPIAAAIAOZ KATABAYKAAIZMOZ 


165 Davos, piAn kEepaAn, Belov BpEwos, NSEa TEPWLEC, 


Laboe, yAUKU yAUKEpNy TIaDoLv LaVE TEKOG. 
YaoE, VLPOBANTOLO KpUOG YELUWVOG AVACOEL, 
ZyEpSaAéou Canc ic Aveyoto BpEpEL. 

Yavos, BopEtainot ven xLovecot Soveitat, 

170 Nwitepov kpouet Tayxu xaAaZa oteyos. 
LaUOE, TEVLXYPAAENS TIEMLANHEVE KOUp_E TLOHVNG, 


Natepos apvetov oavoe Teviype Trac. 


Textus: Herrichen, August (ed.) (1717), I.G. CYRILLI sive 
HERRICHEN Poemata Graeca et Latina, Hamburgi, 102-104. 

Crit.: 142/148 tic: exspectaveris tic | | 169 Sovettat scripsi: 
Sovobtat ed. || 171 teOrvns scripsi (coll. versione Latina 
nutricis): tithvng ed. 

Sim.: 144 yatpe yovat] cf. Hymn. Hom. Cer. 213 || 145 Tic, 
T1O08ev ic] iunctura Homerica, cf. I/, 21.150; Od. 1.170 et al. | | 
148 yovev] forma irregularis pro y€yovev | | 149 pUortoipviov] 
cf. Theoc. Id. 5.106 | | 151 oUK det] cf. Hom. Od. 18.353 | | 160 
TdAt] apud veteres a semper longum, cf. Soph. Ant. 629; Callim. 
Aet. fr. 75.3 Pf. || a5u prdoat] cf. [Theoc.] Id. 20.1 | | 161 
TIPOTIPOKUALVSOHEVOLLV] cf. eadem sede Hom. II. 22.221; Od. 
17.525 || 162 xeiAea BAiBetv] cf. [Theoc.] Id. 20.4 | | 164 
OpooAdrTtev_E] cf. Hymn. Hom. Merc. 308; Aesch. Pers. 10 (sed 
utroque loco alio sensu) | cavotov] neologismus | | 165 catoE] 
alibi non legitur | piAn Kean] salutatio Homerica, cf. (eadem 
sede) Hom. I/. 12.281 (de Teucro) | nS€a tépwic] cf. Theoc. Id. 
3.20; 27.4 || 168 ic avepoto Bpepet] cf. Hom. Il. 17.739 
(emBpeyeEt tc Avepoto) | | 169 ven xLovecot Soveitat] cf. Hom. 
II. 12.156-157 (vipdsdec.../Gc t’ Gveyos Canc veped oKLoEVta 
Sovroas) | | 171 tteviypadénc] de forma cf. Anth. Pal. 6.190.6 


First <Idyll> in which Orontas, Sosthenes and 
Mariallis celebrate the birth of Christ in dialogue 


(excerpt, Il. 139-172) 

Or. Now, let us ask someone quickly, where Christ is born. 
[140] So. Nobody comes face to face. Men have died here. Or. 
Perhaps the cold keeps the citizens in their houses. So. I will 
knock at this door with my staff in order to see if someone is in. 
Hello! Ma. Who is knocking so rudely like a public executioner 
from the outside? Or. Greetings, woman! I am looking for the 
born Saviour of the mortals. [145] Ma. Who are you and where 
are you from? Or. We both are shepherds. So. Greetings, 
woman! Please excuse me for having knocked at the door so 
violently. We came from the field, where both of us are tending 
a flock. Ma. Who led you both to my resting place here? So. It 
was Orontas the shepherd who led me here, being a shepherd 
myself. [150] Or. An angel ordered me to go here tonight. Ma. It 
was not without the aid of God that you shepherds have come 
here from your tent to my barn. So, sit down, as you must be 
very tired, in order to relax here. Catherine, put out chairs for 
the men. Or. We don’t need anything, most beautiful bride of all 
girls, [155] as we want to return immediately to our flock. Just 
tell us, girl, whether we have found the divine son? Ma. You 
have found my child, the thrice-beloved son of God, the 
offspring of Jesse, the direct scion of famous David. Or. 
Concede, maiden, that we honour your child with our 
genuflections [160] and that we kiss his sweet jaw with our jaws. 
So. Let us, maiden, honour your beloved child by rolling at his 
feet and let us press lips with lips. Ma. Sit down and be quiet. 
You wake up my son. So. Rock your child with your hands and 
sing a lullaby. 


MARIALLIS’ LULLABY: [165] Sause, my dear head, divine 
baby, sweet joy, sause, sleep sweetly, my sweet child. 
Sause, the icy cold of snowy winter dominates, the stormy 
force of the terrible wind roars. Sause, the clouds are 
shaken by the northern snow, hail severely knocks at our 
roof. Sause, beloved child of your poor nurse, sause, poor 
child of your wealthy father.32 


Metre: Hexameters and elegiac couplets (I. 165ff.); note 
TratEpos in |. 172, and otcausing no position in |. 170. 

Notes: This text is an excerpt from one of three Greek idylls 
Herrichen composed for recitation at the Nicolaischule in Leipzig 
in the 1660s. The three idylls are arranged according to the 
three ecclesiastic festivals, Christmas (Jd. 1), Easter (Id. 2), and St 
Michael's Day (Id. 3). The ‘Christmas idyll’ (321 verses) seems to 
be the most recent, composed and performed by Herrichen’s 
pupils in 1668. The three speakers (all played by boys) are the 
two shepherds, Orontas and Sosthenes, and Mariallis (a 
bucolised version of Mary, fashioned after the bucolic Amaryllis). 
The idyll, following Luke’s account, begins after the vision of the 
angels in the fields: Excited Orontas wakes up his sleeping 
companion, Sosthenes, who is in the midst of a pleasant dream. 
After quarrelling about the interpretation of their dreams (a 
reference to [Theoc.] id. 21), they go together to wintry 
Bethlehem where they knock on Mariallis’ door. At the centre of 
the idyll is a lullaby song by Mariallis for sleeping Jesus (II. 165- 
200). In the end, the child wakes up, the shepherds can kiss him, 
and Mariallis sends them to tell the news to everybody. - 
Herrichen cleverly uses references to and reminiscences of 
Theocritus’ bucolics and his other songs. The lullaby song has 
an equivalent in Theocritus’ Herakliskos (id. 24.7-9), where 
Alcmene sings a similar song, although much shorter and in 
hexameters, for the babies Hercules and Iphicles. The change 
from hexameters to elegiac couplets is certainly inspired by idyll 
8 from the Corpus Theocriteum, but perhaps is also reminiscent 
of the Latin lullaby songs (Naeniae) by the Neapolitan poet 
Giovanni Pontano. The lullaby character is further underscored 
by the elsewhere unattested onomatopoetic form oavoe, 
repeated in every couplet (note especially the sound effect with 
au and u in|. 166: cadoe, yAUKU yAUKepnv Ttadovv taue).33 
Finally, the detail that Mariallis calls an otherwise unmentioned 
female servant, Katharina, to prepare seats for the two 
shepherds (I. 153) may allude to the beginning of the 
Theocritean Adoniazusae (id. 15.1-3). 


II . DE THEA HERBA ad Nobilissimum Virum FRIDER. 
BENED. CARPZOVIUM, Melydrion [c. 1685/86] 


(excerptum, w. 1-24, 37-40, 173-180) 


ZU yev EULOU TMeTIWKWG 
‘EKATOVTAKiG SETTAOTPOV, 
Avakpeov, KaBEUSELG 
XdaAkEov Uttvov. 

5 Ti 8€ od AvUpn Atyeia, 
AaALteotata ti PoOpuLy& 
Metagtu; uWv kapw8n 

Loi oUv aOLdW; 

‘Ava! o@v amt’ OudtTWV Ona 
10 Ba®u v®Kkap. ov KaBAKov 
‘Eoatév we LeAAvac 

AVEPA KVWOOELV. 

BAeEpapwy S€ KaHUOVTWV 
'Edv ov Uv SieoOat 

15 tO KOU’, Euol xapiZeu 
Leto yeAwvay. 

'EBEAW yap OU TIAAALoic 
Botavav Bpotoioct ywwotdy, 
“Y8Swp te tol BSEAUKTOV 


20 Fdapul ppdosdeuv. 


Yopos EUPETAG TOdWV 

TSE PAaPAKWV O DoiBoc 
ZTUVALVEOL HEVOLVAV 

Tavde HEAW SOC. 

Lad 

"Evtot KaAEOvtt Olav, 
“Evtot TClav KaAEOVTL, 
KaAebvtt OF S5€ Belov 

40 Oauviov GAAot. 

[...] 

AddAov obv po~@pev USwo, 
“Iva vux8’ 6Aav, Etatpou, 
175 At’ Ou aTWV COBMHEV 
Nndupov orvov. 

‘O TLwy ydp Eotl Cw) 
‘EvaAiyKloc, KabEvVdwv 
Bavovtt. Tic TPO Cwac 


180 Motpav EAotto; 


Textus: Herrichen 1717 (vide supra), 263-269; Weise 2017, 180- 
191. 

Sim.: 1-8 de re cf. Anth. Pal. 7.29.1-2 (eUSetc Ev POlWEVOLOLY, 
Avakpeov, €o8Ad Tlovnoas, / EUSet 8’ Hh YAUKEpN VUKTUAGAOG 
kL8apn); 7.33.1 (TOAAG TILWV TEBVIKac, AvaKpeov) | | 4 xaGAKEov 
Uttvov] clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 11.241 || 10 v@Kap] cf. Nic. 
Ther. 189 || 173 AdAov ovv po~HUEV USwp] cf. Anacreont. 12.7 


(AdAov TtLovtec USwp) || 176 vAdupov Uttvov] clausula 
Homerica, vid. I/, 16.454 


On the tea-plant to the most noble man Friedrich 
Benedikt Carpzov, a ditty 


(excerpt, Il. 1-24, 37-40, 173-180) 


Having drunk Euios’ [Dionysus] beaker a hundred times, 
Anacreon, you are now sleeping a brazen sleep. [5] What 
does your sweet lyre do, what your loquacious phorminx 
in the meantime? Was it plunged into deep sleep together 
with you, the singer? Come on! Wipe the [10] deep coma 
from your eyes, as it is not convenient to slumber forever 
like Selene’s man [sc. Endymion]. If you cannot put to flight 
[15] the coma from your dozing eyes, give me your lyre! 
For it is a plant not known to the Ancients and the water 
being disgusting for you, [20] which I want to show with 
my voice. Phoebus, the wise discoverer of herbs and 
medicine, he, the singer, may agree with my wish. [...] 


Some call it Thia, some call it Tzia, others, however, call the 
divine [40] bush The. [...] 


Well, let us sip the loquacious water so that we can clear 
away, my friends, [175] the sweet sleep from our eyes the 
whole night long. For, who has drunk it, resembles a living 
person, but who is sleeping, a dead man. Who would 
choose [180] death instead of life? 


Metre: New anacreontic stanza consisting of two anaclastic 
ionic dimeters (uu - u -u - x), one catalectic iambic dimeter (x — 
U-U-xX) and an adonian (- uu — x). Zeta in derivative forms of 
Civ is used as a simple consonant, causing no position (ll. 177, 
179).34 

Notes: This Anacreontic ode to tea is an interesting mingling 
of Anacreontic tradition and didactic poetry. The inspiration for 
this poem was likely a Latin didactic poem by the French poet 


Pierre Petit (1617-1687), and two Greek Anacreontic odes by 
Petrus Francius (> Low Countries). Herrichen creates 
something new by combining Doric dialect and a new 
Anacreontic stanza to praise an unanacreontic subject: tea. The 
tea is consciously called just ‘water’ by Herrichen in order to 
evoke the ancient antithesis of wine and water drinkers. His 
poem, relying on contemporary scientific writings, wishes to 
prove the superiority of ‘Apollonic’ tea over ‘Dionysiac’ wine. 
One can, therefore, see here a reflection of early enlightenment, 
polyhistorism, and self-conscious emancipation from the 
Ancients. 

Biography: Johann Gottfried Herrichen (born in 1629) can 
be considered one of the most productive and gifted German 
poets in Greek of the late 17th century. He was vice-rector and 
thereafter rector at the Nicolai School in Leipzig. Among his 
pupils were the polyhistorian Johann Albert Fabricius (1668- 
1736), compiler of the famous Bibliotheca Graeca, and the Leipzig 
senator Friedrich Benedikt Carpzov (1649-99), who later 
promoted Herrichen as a Greek poet by publishing several of his 
poems. Herrichen’s primarily Greek and fewer Latin poems were 
collected and published again after his death in 1717. They 
consist mainly of Christian lyric odes and occasional poetry. 
Herrichen covers a wide range of forms and metres: Sapphic 
stanzas, tetrameters, hexameters, Pindaric odes, The-ocritean 
idylls, and Anacreontic poetry (with newly-created stanzas). 
While still praised in Germany, the contemporary Journal des 
S¢avans (1720) notes about the collection: ‘Ceux qui ne 
cherchent dans la Poésie qu’une verité exprimée d’une maniere 
fort commune, & la mesure des vers, pourront ne pas 
desaprouver le Recuéil; mais ceux qui ont du gout pour ce qui 
fait la veritable Poésie, seront surpris qu’on se soit donné la 
peine de recuéillir ces Pieces’ (cited after Weise 2020, 160). 

Bibliography: Weise, Stefan (2017), “Dichten und 
Teetrinken. Zum anakreontischen griechischen Teegedicht De 
Thea herba von Johann Gottfried Herrichen (1629-1705)”, in: 
Weise 2017, 149-201; Id. (2020), “‘Der beruUhmte Leipziger 
Theocritus’ — Zu Theokritrezeption und Performanz in den Idyllia 


Graeca solennia von Johann Gottfried Herrichen”, in: Anne- 
Elisabeth Beron/Stefan Weise (eds.), Hyblaea avena. Theokrit in 
romischer Kaiserzeit und Fruher Neuzeit, Stuttgart, 157-175. 


Johann Heinrich Schulze (1687-1744) 


‘Twavvou Eppikou ZxouACiou HEAETHPA TrEpt 
pOovou EUKaTaPpovNtou 


Timt’ aiév otovaxav, vam’, ASnyoveic 

XEUVELG 8" Wc TOTAaYOUG Sdkpu dEvvaov: 

Oc t’ etwOE KaAOic TavTOO’ OUapTEELV 

pavaAwv aic8duEVoc SuoKeAaSov POdvov; 

5 KeSvoc Tap TaAaLoic avSpdolv EUTIPETTEL, 

UWNADV ApEtwHv tac Kopu~Mas Spartwv, 

KWVELOV SE TILWV KOTITIEGE DWKPATNG 

CnAw SucoEBEWv OVAEOpiw Sapeic. 

tic vikns otepavwy t’ €vOad' Etvyxavev; 

10 ov HEV Tot MEAitou, 0VS’ Avutou Bin, 

0US’ oUv ThKOYEVOG BaoKkavin AUKWv:- 

HoUvn Tlavtodamwv atpekin SoAwyV 

kal tThvns Separtwv TlavSayatwop TEAEL. 
Textus: Freyer, Hieronymus (ed.) (1715), Fasciculus poematum 
Graecorum ex antiquis ac recentioribus poetis collectus et ad 


innoxium scholasticae iuventutis usum accommodatus, Halae 
Magdeburgicae, 129-130. 


Crit.: 10 MeAntou debuit 

Sim.: 3-4 Ouaptéety / ... SuoKEAASOV PBdvov] cf. Hes. Op. 
195-196 (CAAoc 6’ avepwrtototy ... / SUOKEAGSOG ... OUAPTNOEL) 
|| 6 UpNAdv apetHv tac kopu@as Spattwv] ~ Pind. O/. 1.13 
(Spettwv HEV KopUMaG ApETav Ato TlacGv) 


Exercise by Johann Heinrich Schulze about the 
contemptible envy 


Why are you constantly in anguish and groaning, you 
stupid one, 

and shedding ever-flowing tears like rivers, 
whenever you see bad men’s shrieking envy, 

which usually accompanies good men everywhere? 
[5] One noble man is famous among ancient men, 

as he gained the top of high virtues: 

He, Socrates, drank the hemlock-juice and died, 
overcome by the destructive zeal of impious men. 
Who gained the crown of victory here? 

[10] Not the violence of Melitos nor the one of Anytos 
nor Lycon, consumed by jealousy. 

Only truth and its servant are capable 


of overcoming every sort of cunning.3> 


Metre: Stichic asclepiads. Hiatuses in I. 2 and 10. 

Notes: As a teacher at August Hermann Francke’s 
Paedagogium in Halle, Schulze composed two short Greek 
poems for a school collection of Greek poetic texts, Fasciculus 
poematum Graecorum, issued by Hieronymus Freyer in 1715. This 


collection is structured according to metres and is interesting as 
it included not only texts by ancient poets but also those by 
humanist or contemporary poets. In addition to Greek texts by 
Freyer and Schulze, it contains further texts by Olympia Morata, 
Johannes Mylius (> Poland and Lithuania), Henri Estienne (> 
France), Johannes Posselius (see above), Florent Chrestien (> 
France), Aemilius Portus (> Switzerland), Nicolaus Reusner 
(see above), Martin Crusius (see above), Erasmus Schmidius, 
Georg Leuschner, James Duport (> Great Britain), Johann 
Gottfried Herrichen (see above), Samuel Knauth, and Georg 
Friedrich Thryllitsch. As such, Freyer’s volume was an important 
source for Lizelius’ Historia Poetarum Graecorum Germaniae (see 
introduction). The integration of humanist and contemporary 
texts was due to three main factors: Freyer wanted 1) texts 
appropriate for pupils, 2) a mixture of old and new, and 3) texts 
for all metres. Schulze’s two poems filled the lack of stichic 
asclepiads and stichic glyconics. The metric treatment is geared 
towards Horatian practice. Schulze chose an ethical theme: envy 
of the good. Socrates serves as an example. 

Biography: The baroque polyhistorian Johann Heinrich 
Schulze (born in 1687) was a professor at the universities of 
Altdorf (from 1720) and Halle (from 1732), where he had 
attended as a child and later as a teacher the famous pietistic 
Paedagogium, founded by August Hermann Francke. He also 
studied at the then newly-founded university there. He studied 
both theology (with a special interest in Greek and oriental 
languages) and medicine. Therefore, his professorship in Halle 
was in eloquence and antiquities as well as medicine. To foster 
the study of antiquity, he founded a Latin society. In science 
history, he is famous for his experiments with silver nitrate as an 
important step towards the discovery of photography; he is also 
remembered for the decipherment of the Cufic letters on the 
Coronation Mantle of the Roman emperors, as a medical 
historian, and as a numismatic. He died in Halle in 1744. 
Alongside the two known short Greek epigrams, he contributed 
to an influential Greek grammar. 

Bibliography: Weise 2011. 


Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803) 


<Versio Graeca odae c.t. “Die fruhen Graber”> 


Xatp’, APTEUL ApyupEa, 
KQAC VUKTOG ETALpEd, 
Nepuyac: Pevye HN, TG PPEVOG PUN: 


'H KE HEVEL, ATtEBN SE vEe*pEA. 


Textus: Gronemeyer, Horst/Hurlebusch, Karl (eds.) (2010), 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. Oden, vol. 1: Text, Berlin/New York, 
610. 

Sim.: 2 vuKtoc Etatpeqg] cf. Triph. 503 vuKtoc etaipn (de 
quiete) | | 5 Se vepeaAa] cf. Hom. I/. 14.350 (S€ etiam producitur) 


<Greek translation of his ode Die fruhen Graber> 


Hail, silvery Artemis, 
night's beautiful companion! 
You have escaped: Do not go, friend of my mind. 


Perhaps she will stay, but the cloud has gone.36 


Metre: Newly built lyric stanza according to the German 
original. 

Notes: We know of partial Greek translations by Klopstock 
of only two of his own German odes. One translates stanzas 1-6 
of his ode An Fanny, and the other translates only the first stanza 
of his ode Die friihen Graber. These originated in different 
periods. The first translation was done in 1749 while Klopstock 


lived in Langensalza, and the second was written for a visit by 
the scholar Karl August Bottiger, in Hamburg in 1795. Their 
purpose was not only to show Klopstock’s command of the 
language to renowned scholars (the first translation was sent to 
Johann Jakob Bodmer, the second performed with music before 
Bottiger) but also, according to Klopstock himself, to 
demonstrate the superiority of German over Greek. In both 
cases, Klopstock uses formulae and phrases from Greek poets, 
al-though his Greek has serious shortcomings, especially in the 
selected second translation: €tatpea instead of etaipa, mépuyac 
instead of mépeuyas, 'H ke HEvEL instead of fh KE HEV 
(prospective subjunctive) or f ke yEvot (potentialis). The 
complete absence of accents may be due to contemporary 
theories on Greek accentuation (see also General 
Introduction).37 

Biography: Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (born in 
Quedlinburg in 1724) was a famous German poet and 
forerunner of German classicism. Important stages of his life 
took place in Copenhagen and also in Hamburg, where he died 
in 1803. With his German epic titled Der Messias (first edition of 
songs I-V in 1751) and his odes, he influenced the poets and the 
poetic language of his time. He adapted the German language 
for the rhythmical reproduction of ancient metres. His 
humanistic training is rooted in his education at Schulpforta 
from 1739 to 1745, where he is said to have composed not only 
Latin and German but also Greek verses. Nothing has survived 
from this period, however, besides his Latin valediction which 
announced his epic project, Der Messias. 

Bibliography: Fussli, Hans Heinrich (1810), Eine Reliquie von 
Klopstock, Zurich; Bottiger, Karl August (1814), “Klopstock, im 
Sommer 1795. Ein Bruchstuck aus meinem Tagebuche”, in: 
Minerva Taschenbuch 6, 313-352; Hurlebusch, Klaus (2003), 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, Hamburg; Weise 2016, 159, 161. 


Eduard Eyth (1809-1884) 


Av@pwrtopuopaxia [1840] 


(excerptum, w. 1-31, 89-106). 


‘AvOpwttdc TEP EWY HUAs Gooual apyLosovtac, 
‘OxvTtoSac, totic avtoc ‘Apns tot’ dubova GupOV 
“Evotagev, TPOHOV OUTLV’ Evi GULKPOTOL TIOSECOLV, 
OUtE SE0G xAWPOV Trot’ ExELV, GAA’ AvTLBLOLOL 

5 Aewov d6000t paxeo8at Et’ Gvhpac YaAKOKOpUOTAs. 
TOv audbev ye pidov pot értelyetat Atop deidewv. 
ToUvoya Muovin ywpn Tlic amtoTIpoBEv ECTL, 

This HEpOs Ev EnpG keitat Prhvoto trap’ 6x8atc 
KaAALppou TIOTAHOD, ETEPOV HEPOG AL LKEKAUOTAL. 

10 KetOt pues 5’ UO yf Ed SWyata vatetaaoKov, 
Autap Urtep8_e wepeokov aypoi pdAa ttiova kapTtov, 
‘AvOEd KAAG, TON, Kpt AeuKOv 18’ GAptta TlUKVa. 
Av@pwrtwv &' ovSeic KwWUas Kai Gotea oiSe 

KaAd Wud, TEXVN TaTtEp autol WKodounoavy. 

15 Navta yap €o08’ UTtoyeta, COpwW KEKOAUL EVA VUKTOG. 
Etc 5’ Exet OiKOV EKAOTOG EXEL KAAOV TE LLKPOV TE 

XUv TE yuvaLkKi PiAN Kai OUV TEKVOLOL PIAOLOL. 

Nap S€ puxoi, evi totot matpn ‘ya8a Bowta puAdttet 
Navtot’, 6ppa ~ayetv Wen XElUWvoc EXWOouv. 

20 Trv SE TOOWW PpEdtWv BabEwv EF AUTOS ANUGOEL 


OvSeic, GAAd BeoU VETOV TtivouoLy GttavteEc. 


Oud’ dpa todto PUoGOL, PUD BLOEL EKdc GAAWV: 
"OpuEav yap d50Uc Tipdc TIAnotov 6vtac EkaOTOG, 
Tv Sta WKa WEpovt’, EU EiSOTEG, f\TEp GyouoLy. 
25 OUO’ oi SeVovtal ApYovtwy NyEOvWwv TE, 

OUtE WUdG BaoUffos, dou Kpatos Eoti HEyLOTOV. 
Muokpéwv 6’ dp’ Gvag kat’ emWVUUNV KEKANTAL, 
Apyevvf] 6’ €o8Ftl TUKAGHEVOG Eotiv aTIavTWV 
Oioc: ém’ aU KEMaAf| KOoUNTaL otEPaTL YpUGOD. 
30 Xpuodv ydp Prvolo PEpoUOLV KUYATA TIOAAOV: 
AN’ Gye, Moto’, apyny aSe KpUEpOD TIOAEHOLO. 
eel 

‘Aptt yap avOpwitwv eicnAu8ov Gotea HoUvoc 

90 Autos oKEeWauEVOG O’, doco Tot’ Eaot Kai Oiot: 
Kwyas 5’ al moAEdc te StESpapov, ovUSE ttc Eldev, 
Kal adyopac, vaouc te 8edv Kai BLBALOONkac, 

Kai tautet’, evi totot yuvh ‘yaba Bowta PUAATTEL. 
Autdp arag éy’ (Sov: KoupWv TE yap nde yuvalKkav 
95 NovAuc duos Env: pia tac 6’ GAAdc EKAAEGOEV 
“Opa EorteptvA, SOyou ev puxX@: ai 6’ dp’ emttvov 
‘HSU Tlotov xAWPOV TL, Kai Eig yaAa AEUKOV EXEUOV, 
NoAAd S€ BattoAdyouv kai AOLS0pEEOKOV ATIOVGAG. 
Xiya 6’ €ywy’ Any temtthwe, tavta 6’ Gkouov. 


100 Autap ettei EBdacKkov Graoat, GAAat Ett’ GAAALc, 


An tot’ Eywy’ E€8eAov Wwyov kal aUtoc EAEOBAL: 
AAAOHEVOG SE TIDOFABOV, EHOTOL TIOSEGOL TlETIOLOWC: 
Kai pla yva), kai tev, kai Expaye: “uc!” ai &’ GAAat 
Mn6év isooat, akoUoaoal HUdc OUVoA Hobvov 
105 “Etpepov avtix’, Epeuyov 6’ EKBopEovto BuUpaCe_. 


“Oc ai pév pada Seta Ee~aivovt’ Eup_ev artacat: 


Textus: Eyth, Eduard (18402), Hilarolypos, Basel, 31-32, 34-35 
(unde Gartner 2020, 566-567, 570). 

Crit.: 6 Mtop: ntop ed. | | 15 €ot’ ed., correxit Gartner | | 18 
Tatpn Gartner: tatnp ed. | | 28 mUKaoLEVOG] TeTTUKAGHEVOG 
debuit, sed metro repugnat | | 29 kekOountat debuit (sed vide v. 
28) | | 89 eichAUGov] ed. pro eionAuBov (cf. KUhner-Blass [1890], 
Ausf. Gr. d. Gr. Sprache, 1.1 § 2, p. 41) 

Sim.: 1 dpytoSovtac] epitheton Homericum, cf. Hom. II. 
10.264 (de apro); 11.292 (de canibus) | | 2 GuWpova Bupov] 
iunctura Homerica, cf. I/. 16.119 etc. | | 4 S€0¢ yAwpov] iunctura 
Homerica, cf. Il. 8.77; 12.243 | | 5 GvSpac xaAkokopuotac] cf. 
eadem sede Orac. Sib. 12.197 | | 6 tHv GudOEV ye] = Hom. Od. 
1.10 || 7 xwpn tlc amtoTtpoBEv Eott] cf. Hom. Od. 7.244 (Qyvyin 
Tic vijooc aTtoTtipoGev Eiv AAI Keita) | | 8 Prvoto ttap’ dy@atc] cf. 
Hom. II. 4.475 (Ztudevtoc tap’ 6x8not), 487 (Totapoto trap’ 
6x8ac) et sim. | | 9 KaAAippou TlotayoU] cf. Hes. Op. 737 
(Tlotau@v KaAAippoov Udwp) | | 10-19 de re cf. Verg. georg. 
1.181-182 (saepe exiguus mus / sub terris posuitque domos atque 
horrea fecit) | | 12 kpt AeuKov] cf. Hom. I/. 4.604 | | 13 
AvOpwrtwv...doted olS¢] cf. Hom. Od. 1.3 (avOpwrwvy tSev 
dotea) || 15 Comw...vuKtoc] cf. Hes. Sc. 227 || 26 dou kpatoc 
€oti yeyLotov] = Hom. Od. 1.70 (de Polyphemo) | | 98 
BattoAdyouv] verbum pedestre | | 102 mdOSe0o0t tteTtoLOwe] cf. 
Hom. I/. 6.505; 22.138 (mooi Kpatttvoiot tettoLl8we) | | 105 
EkBOpEOovto BUpaZ_E] cf. Hom. I/. 8.29-30 (Ek 5€ BUPaZe / 
ESpapov) 


The war between men and mice 


(excerpt, Il. 1-31, 89-106) 


Though being human, I will sing of the mice with white 
teeth and fast feet in whom Ares himself once instilled 
excellent courage, so that they never have any tremble in 
their small feet nor any green fear, but [5] they fight 
terribly with hostile teeth against bronze-armed men. 
Starting from some place, my dear heart urges to sing 
about this. - There is a place far away, named Myonia. Part 
of it lies on the dry land near the shores of the Rhine, the 
beautiful-flowing river. Another part is covered by water. 
[10] There, the mice had their dwellings beneath earth. But 
the fields above bore very rich fruit, beautiful flowers, 
grass, white barley, and dense groat. No human knows the 
villages and beautiful cities of the mice which they have 
skilfully built, [15] for everything is subterraneous, hidden 
by the darkness of night. Everyone there has a beautiful 
and small house together with his wife and his children. 
There are store-chambers, where the clan keeps all kind of 
edible goods, in order to have something to eat in the 
winter season. [20] Nobody draws water from deep wells 
by himself but all alike they drink God's rain. So, they don’t 
like to live separated from the other mice. Hence, everyone 
has dug tunnels to his neighbours. Through these tunnels 
they quickly hurry, as they know well where they are 
heading for. [25] They don’t lack rulers and leaders nor a 
mouse king whose power is greatest. Thus, Myocreon is 
called their ruler by name. He alone of all is clothed with a 
white dress. On his head, he is adorned with a wreath of 
gold, [30] for the waves of the Rhine carry a lot of gold: But 
now, Muse, sing the beginning of the cruel war. [...] 


[Myocreon speaking:] ‘Just now, I entered alone the cities 
of men [90] and saw for myself, how many they are and of 
which kind: Without being noted, I passed through villages 
and cities, through market places, temples of gods, 
libraries, and storehouses, where the wife keeps good 
food. But once they saw me, for there was [95] a huge 


assembly of girls and women. One of them invited the 
others in the inner part of her house in the evening. 
Hence, they were drinking some hot green drink and 
poured white milk into it. All the time, they were chatting a 
lot and were making fun of those who were absent. I was 
sitting silently on the floor and could hear everything. 
[100] But when they all began to shout, the one to the 
other, then I wanted to get a morsel of bread for myself 
too: With a jump I attacked trusting in my feet. Then, one 
acknowledged and saw and shouted: ‘A mouse!’ The 
others, although they had not seen anything, hearing just 
the word ‘mouse’, [105] were quivering immediately, 
taking flight, and running out. So, they all seemed to be 
very cowardly.’ 


Metre: Hexameters. Elegant verses, but very liberal with 
hiatuses (see Il. 9, 10, 13, 14, 18, 21, 24, 25, 96, 100, 103); in |. 15, Z 
does not cause position; |. 103 is a versus spondiacus with 
dramatic effect. 

Notes: Eyth added the epic fragment Av@pwropuopyayia 
(‘The War between Men and Mice’) to the second edition of his 
otherwise lyric collection from 1840, Hilarolypos (‘Happy and 
Sad’). The text consists of 321 hexameters and is inspired by the 
pseudo-Homeric Batrachomyomachia but with clear differences 
(e.g., no divine apparatus, no Homeric weaponry, location on 
the shores of the Rhine). In his text, Eyth describes the 
preparation for a war between mankind and mice over the 
supply of food. The text ends with the mice killing the human 
spy with their teeth. Perhaps the text is partly inspired by E.T.A. 
Hoffmann’s famous story The Nutcracker and the Mouse King 
(‘Nussknacker und Mdusekonig’, first published in 1816). 
According to Thomas Gartner, who published a thorough study 
with edition and translation, in his text Eyth contrasts an 
idealised, unified mouse society with the corruptible and 
discordant human society in order to criticise, through allegory, 
the contemporary state of Germany’s fragmentation into many 
different territories. The open end may allude to Virgil’s Aeneid 
or Plato's Critias and should, perhaps, suggest that if human 


society changes and Germany is unified, there might still be a 
possibility for victory, even though the mice are strong through 
their joint strength. Eyth cleverly integrates references to other 
ancient and modern literature, for example, he alludes to 
Horace’s famous line parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus 
(Ars 139) with a witty oppositio in imitando in letting the mice 
sing: to0t’ nduvato psc — ‘this the mouse could do’ (I. 164) (cf. 
Gartner 2020, 558). The wit of this clausula becomes even more 
evident if one does not assume that the monosyllabum yc 
lengthens the preceding syllable but that it is to be thought of 
as short on purpose in order to create a line with a short, 
penultimate syllable, traditionally called pU- or uetoupos - 
‘mouse-tailed’.38 

Biography: Eduard Eyth was a German classical scholar, 
teacher, and poet. Born in 1809, he obtained his philological and 
theological education in Maulbronn (1823-27) and Tubingen 
(1827-31). During his studies, he was mainly influenced by the 
German poet Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862), to whom he 
dedicated several of his works including the mentioned 
collection of Greek poems. In 1841, he became a professor at 
the Seminar of Schénthal, where he taught Greek, Latin, and 
History, and in 1868, he was promoted to headmaster of the 
Seminar in Blaubeuren. He retired in 1877 and died in 1884. 
While he later concentrated mainly on translations (Odyssey 
1834/5; Iliad 1-8, 1851; Sophocles 1854; Hesiod; Plutarch; Plato), 
pedagogical questions, and German poetry (with a strong 
Christian focus), his first publication was a volume of Greek 
poetry titled Hilarolypos. The first edition from 1831 consisted of 
37 epigrams in elegiac couplets, 18 Anacreontics, and a series of 
5 small poems on the flea, called PUAALGG. In the second edition 
from 1840, he reworked some poems, enlarged the sections 
with new poems, and added a section of Fv@pat as well as the 
fragmentary epic AV8pwmoyuopaxta. His Greek poetry 
Originated from his time as a student and the years before he 
became a professor at Maulbronn. It is marked by a special 
lightness and humour in tone. The AvVOpwropvouayia is of 
special interest as an example of a mock-epic (cf. also Duport > 


Great Britain). 

Bibliography: Gartner, Thomas (2020), “Tierische 
Kampfansage. Die Paranesen der Mausekampfer in der 
Anthropomyomachie des Eduard Eyth (1840) vor dem 
Hintergrund der spathellenistischen Batrachomyomachie”, in: 
Hedwig Schmalzgruber (ed.), Speaking Animals in Ancient 
Literature, Heidelberg, 553-596 (with complete edition and 
German translation of the AvVOpwrtouvouayia); Krau&, Rudolf 
(1904), “Eyth, Eduard”, in: ADB 48, 464-465; Kraut, K. (1884), 
“Eduard Eyth”, in: Biographisches Jahrbuch fur Alterthumskunde 7, 
107-108; Weise 2016, 139, 146-147. 


Hermann K6chly (1815-1876) 
<Inscriptio Graeca sepulchri Koechliani> [1876] 


APMINIOZK 
OIXAYZOTA 
EITENOOH2 
ENAOHNAZ 
OWETYXON 
IAEEINMOIP 
ANIAENOA 


NATOY 
Minuscule version with diacritics: 


Apuivioc KotxAus, 6 t’ asi y’ emmdOnoev, AOrvac 


OWE TUXWV idEELv HOtpav tSev Bavdtou. 


Textus: Heidelberg, Bergfriedhof (see fig. 3, above). 

Sim.: 2 potpav...8avatou] cf. eadem sede Theogn. 1.340, 
820; Mimn. fr. 6.2 West; Solon fr. 20.4 West. Vide etiam Hom. Od. 
17.326. 


<Greek inscription on Kéchly’s gravestone> 


When Arminios Koichlys [Hermann K6chly] finally managed 
to see, what he had always longed for: Athens, he saw the 
lot of death. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet (slight violation of Hermann’s bridge in |. 
1 depending on whether one reads ye TtOOnoev or y’ ETOONOEV). 
Notes: K6chly died in Trieste on 3 December 1876, while 
returning from a trip to Greece. He is said to have composed his 

own gravestone inscription and to have noted it in his diary 
before his death. Kochly made wise use of the form, framing the 
first line with his own name and Athens, doubling idS€etv and 
idev in the second line, and ending with Gavatou. The 
inscription is realised in Greek capitals without respecting word 
separation and metre, thereby imitating ancient inscriptional 
practice. 

Biography: Hermann Kochly (1815-1876) was a classicist 
and professor at the universities of Zurich (from 1851) and 
Heidelberg (from 1864). He received his humanistic education at 
the Saxonian Fuirstenschule in Grimma, where he delivered a 
Greek hexametrical composition on Brasidas (274 lines!) upon 
leaving the school to study in Leipzig under Gottfried Hermann. 
As an important text critic with a focus on later Greek epic, he 
made influential editions of Quintus Smyrnaeus (1850), 
Manetho’s Apotelesmata (1858), and Nonnus’ Dionysiaca (1858). 

Bibliography: Hug, Arnold (1882), “Kochly, Hermann”, in: 
ADB 16, 410-411; Weise 2016, 164-165. 


Julius Richter (1816-1877) 


"Imtec [1871] 


(excerptum, w. 257-291: Kap. = Kapdayobyos, Pet. = Petokia, 
Aak. = Aaknpia, Xop. = Xopdc) 
Kap. Ttotéov idol vov, vOv EAEUBEPW TIOSL. 
Pet. Opattdc y’ Guetvov eine tautayi. 
Kap. aad’ oUv Ttooiv Kpatttvotot KopSaKLotéov. 
260 Aak. 0 KapSapoiye kai cowwic, mépatve &1. 
Kap. kopSaé iatpdc Eottv aivatoc oarpod. 
Aak. KOpSa€ yap éupedetac, w Beoi, kpatet. 
Xop. atexvidc, ete ta YEpetova viKa Travtaxod. 
Kap. W eta Sr vov Gdete otpogry veav. 
265 Xop. OUK (oHEV, OUK Hv Tapa StSaoKdAou AaBetv. 
PEL. AEYOLG Av aUTdG, WY GO~MOs kal PLAdAoyoc. 
Kap. Tleipdoouat 6ft’ Wy Guoucos Baby’ doov. 
TUptov otSya Autobo’ éBav 
Xop. OWOHEVA TaTpOKTOVOV 
270 kai pLapav ToKdotav. 
aiBot, povwy TE Kal YaUWV ayauWy yEHEL. 
Kap. Axtic aeAlou TO KdA- 
Adak. ALOTOV ETITATTETIAW PAOG 
KOUPN TIpdc yayoU Wray, - 
275 ido aA’ avbOtc EmtdmeTtAov yauov A€yEtc. 


Kap. Ts ETItAaTtETIAOV; 


Adak. capac t68’, Wc ye THUEPOV 

KOpal HEV Elolv ETITaTtETTAOL Kai UOVOTTUAOL. 

Kap. "Epws avikate paxav, 

“EpWc Oc EV KTHHGOL TIITITELG - 

280 Xop. vn Aia yeAotov Eott tTaoua Kai Tray 

Ttepl ypaoodBwv kal TAouoiwv yepovtiwy. 

O TpaylKOc OUSEV EiTIE KWULKWTEPOV. 

Kap. S€5uKe HEV a O€Adva - 

Xop. a Sele povoc kaGevsetc; 

285 kakn ‘otLv AUTH TOV HovaxWv povwéia: 

ou 8’ ExAstbas avtO Tdopa Tapa LampoUc oayidc. 

Kap. ti 5€ Set xopeveny, ef ye patAos 0 LOpoKAAG; 

Xop. €a tov Gvdpa tov MOAUTiUNTOV KOTW. 

GAA’ Ek GEauToG VOv Tpowatv’ WSnv Teva. 

290 Kap. prdAoyos wfc ou TOKEUG GAAG PBopEUc. 

Xop. wed wed, péyav tiv’ eittac Ev Beaxet Adyov. 
Textus: Richter, Julius (1871), Das Ungeziefer. Eine griechische 
Komédie, Jena, 15-17. 

Crit.: 281 an ypaoooBWv? 

Sim.: 257 cf. Hor. carm. 1.37.1 (nunc est bibendum, nunc pede 
libero) | | 259 tootv kpatrtvoiot] iunctura epica, cf. e.g. Hom. II. 
6.505; 17.909 | | 263 émei ta yepetova viKG] cf. Hom. II. 1.576; Od. 
18.404 | | 268 = Eur. Phoen. 202 | | 271 yauwv aydauwv] iunctura 
tragica, cf. Soph. OT 1214; Eur. Hel. 690 | | 272 = Soph. Ant. 100 | | 


278-279 = Soph. Ant. 781-782 | | 281 ypaoodBwv] cf. Ar. Plut. 812 
| | 283-284 ~ Sapph. fr. 168 B,1.4 Voigt 


Ipes [‘The Bugs’] 


(excerpt, Il. 257-291) 


Kar. Now, we have to drink, my friends, now with free foot 
- Rei. Horace has said this much better! Kar. So, we have 
to dance the kordax with fast feet. [260] Dac. Well, 
Kardamuchos, fine! Continue! Kar. The kordax heals rotten 
blood. Dac. Yes, the kordax, O gods, is superior to tragic 
dance. Cho. Absolutely, as the worse always wins. Kar. 
Come on then, sing a new stanza! [265] Cho. We don’t 
know any. It was not possible to get one from our trainer. 
Rei. Say one yourself, as you are wise and a philologist. 
Kar. I will try it then, despite being completely unmusical. 
When I left the Tyrian sea, I went... Cho. to see the murder of 
his father [270] and polluted Iocasta. — Faugh! That is full 
of murders and illegitimate weddings! Kar. Beam of the 
sun, the most... Dac. beautiful day for the maiden wearing 
seven mantles for the nuptial hour - [275] Behold, again 
you are telling of a wedding with seven mantles. Kar. What 
do you mean by ‘seven mantles’? Dac. Most certainly, that 
today the girls are wearing seven mantles and still have 
just one gate. Kar. Eros, unconquered in battle, Eros, who 
attacks our possessions - [280] Cho. By Zeus, this song is 
ridiculous and disgusting about lovers of old women and 
rich old men. The tragic poet didn’t write anything more 
ridiculous. Kar. The moon has sunk - Cho. and you, 
miserable man, sleep alone? [285] This is the bad song of 
the monks: You have obviously stolen the song from 
Sappho! Kar. What are we to dance to, if Sophocles is bad? 
Cho. Let the highly-honoured man beneath. Show us now 
a song by yourself! [290] Kar. A philologist does not 
generate poetry, but destroys it. Cho. Alas, alas! There, you 
have spoken a great sentence in few words. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters and inserted lyric lines. 

Notes: Julius Richter, who called himself kpttnh¢ in Greek, 
wrote three comedies in Aristophanic manner. This is an excerpt 
from the first one titled ‘Tec, i.e., ‘wood-worms'’ or simply ‘bugs’ 


(a Homeric hapax: fittingly chosen for a comedy on 
philologists!). This comedy is about contemporary philology and 
its exclusive focus on textual criticism. The main characters are 
Kepados and Kapsayuobxoz, the first one being a caricature of 
the contemporary classicist Moriz Haupt (1807-1874), and the 
second one perhaps representative of the famous editor 
Immanuel Bekker (1785-1871) (the Greek name apparently 
should evoke the classical phrase kapdaya BAETtELV: ‘to look 
sharp and stinging’). Within the piece, the dead female 
philologists Aaknpia and Petoxia, i.e. Anne Dacier (1647-1720) 
and Ernestine Christine Reiske (1735-1798), visit earth to see the 
current status of classical philology. The present scene displays 
some interesting details of Richter’s technique. Here, he is 
imitating paratragodia, a typical element of the Old Comedy of 
Aristophanes, where scenes from tragedy are parodied. 
Furthermore, Richter integrates quotations from Latin (Horace 
in |. 257; especially funny, since Horace himself is imitating 
Alcaeus fr. 332 V. in this carmen), and German classics (I. 291 
reminds the reader of a famous line from Goethe's Iphigenie auf 
Tauris: ‘Du sprichst ein grof&es Wort gelassen aus’; the Thracian 
king, Thoas, says this after learning that Iphigenia is a 
descendant of Tantalus). The reference to Goethe here 
comments on a central phrase of the piece that a philologist 
cannot create poetry himself, but rather destroys it (1. 290). 
Kardamuchos is not able to invent a comical dancing song for 
the choir, consisting of bugs (the kordax was a frivolous dance in 
Old Comedy). A last remarkable feature is the ‘dirty joke’ in |. 
277, a very common element in Attic comedy but not common in 
ancient Greek poetry of modern times until the 20th century. 

Biography: Julius Hermann Richter (1816-1877) was a 
German classical scholar and teacher. He received his 
philological training at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, 
where he specialised in Greek drama with a thesis titled De 
Aeschyli, Sophoclis, Euripidis interpretibus Graecis (1839). He later 
became a teacher at the Friedrich Werdersches Gymnasium in 
Berlin. He maintained this position until his retirement in 1872. 
His major philological achievements consist of annotated 


editions of Aristophanes’ Wasps (1858) and Peace (1869). Among 
his Greek poems are a parabase for the anniversary of the 
University of Bonn (1868), three comedies ("Imtec, 1871; 
XEALSOvEG, 1873; KOKKUYEG, 1874), and some lyric pieces and 
translations from German into Greek, assembled in two minor 
collections (Griechische Lieder, 1870; Griechische und lateinische 
Lieder, 1871). A strong patriotic touch is significant in all of his 
Greek poetry. 

Bibliography: Siss, Wilhelm (1911), Aristophanes und die 
Nachwelt, Leipzig, 164-174; Kloft, Hans (1995), “(Un-) 
Demokratisches Gelachter. Uberlegungen und Materialien zur 
Rezeption des Aristophanes im 19. Jahrhundert”, in: Inge 
Mar®olek/Till Schelz-Brandenburg (eds.), Soziale Demokratie und 
sozialistische Theorie. Festschrift fur Hans-Josef Steinberg zum 60. 
Geburtstag, Bremen, 351-361; Weise 2016, 140-142, 152-153; 
Holtermann, Martin (2017), “Von der Philologenzunft und 
anderem Ungeziefer. Zu den altgriechischen Komédien von 
Julius Richter (1816-1877)”, in: Weise 2017, 285-307. 


Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) 


‘EteokAoic kai NoAuveikous povopyayxia [1837] 


(excerptum, w. 67-80: finis carminis) 


"Eyxoc Gpa trpoiet SOALXOOKLOV VOv 'ETEOKAAG 

Kai TO HEV dvta id6wv AAEvato Kfjpa pEAatvav 

dtoc Aynvopién,, to 6’ UTtépTItato yaAKEov EyXoc. 

70 AUtdp dy’ av yév EpUGaduEVOG Ei~oc ApyupdNnAoV 
hAGe Spouw Erti tovde tay’, avtiPeoc NoAuveikns - 
avtimtados 6€ Kata Gwynv 8@wpenkos EvepBEv 


vU&": Ertl 6’ AUTOG EpEtoe, BapEin xEtpi LOMO, 


avtixa 8’ éppeev aipa keAatvewés €& Weis. 

75 tot dpa Eiwoc O€U kat’ GuMaAov aut’ EteoKAOUc 
Owenkocs Si’ eAnAat’ dvag avépHv NoAuveiknes. 

Kai p’ Emteoov T1Ipd¢ yh, ToUG SE OKOTOG 6ooE KOAUWEV 
Kai NoAuveikn kai t’ Gp’ Gvakt’ avépadv 'EtEokAh: 

FTOL ASEAMOG ASEAOv Ette~vE TE SOupi LENE, 


80 kai pa oeoiyntai te Kevoc S60 Oidutdda0. 


Textus: Engels, Friedrich (1976), “Der Zweikampf des Eteokles 
und Polyneikes. Griechisches Gedicht”, in: Kar! Marx Friedrich 
Engels Gesamtausgabe (MEGA), Vierte Abteilung: Exzerpte, Notizen, 
Marginalien, Band 1: Karl Marx Friedrich Engels Exzerpte und 
Notizen bis 1842, Text, Berlin, 533-535: 534-535. 

Crit.: tit. —EteoKAoUc] EteoKAgouc exspectaveris | | 67 
SOALXOOKLOV Viv] lapsu auctoris claudicat versus, nisi -KLov pro 
una syllaba longa duxeris || 75 6umadov] OuMadAov debuit 

Sim.: 67-69 noster imitatur Hom. JI, 22.273-275 (...mpotet 
SoAtyOokLov Eyxoc: / kal TO HEV Gvta i6wy HAEvato.../ ...T0 8’ 
UTLEPTITATO XGAKEOV EyyXos) | | 68 NAEVaTto Kfipa yEAaLvav] 
clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 3.360; 7.254 et al. (sed ibi semper 
aAEevato) | | 70 EpucoduEVOc Ei~oc apyupdnAov] clausula 
Homerica, vid. I/. 3.361; 13.610 || 74=Hom. II. 4.140 | | 75 Eipoc 
O€U] iunctura Homerica, vid. I/. 4.530; 12.190 etc. | | 76 8Bwenkoc 
dU EANAat’] cf. Tyrt. fr. 12.26 (Sta Bwpenkos...cANAGUEVOG) | | 77 
toUc S5€ oKOtoc d6ooe KaAUWEV] hemistichium Homericum, vid. II. 
4,503,526 etc. (sed ibi semper tov S€ kTA.) | | 80 ceoiyntai... 
S50u0c OidutdSa0] cf. Eur. Alc. 78 (ti ceoiyntat Soyos Aduntou;) 


The duel of Eteocles and Polynices 


(excerpt, Il. 67-80: final part) 


Thus now Eteocles threw his long spear, but the divine 


offspring of Agenor [Polynices], seeing it in front of him, 
avoided the dark goddess of death and the brazen spear 
flew over him. [70] But god-like Polynices drew his silver- 
studded sword and, running quickly, attacked his brother. 
The enemy however pierced him at the belt beneath the 
corslet. He drove himself against him trusting his strong 
hand. Immediately black blood flowed out of the wound. 
[75] Yes, Polynices, the lord of men, had driven his sharp 
sword at Eteocles’ navel through his corslet. And so they 
fell on earth, and darkness covered the eyes of Polynices 
as well as Eteocles, the lord of men. So, brother killed 
brother with the brazen spear [80] and the empty house of 
Oedipus became silent. 


Metre: Hexameters (I. 74 spondiacus). Almost flawless, but with 
a problem in |. 67 and hiatus in |. 71. 

Notes: Engels’ presentation of the duel of Oedipus’ 
children, Eteocles and Polynices, consists of 80 hexameters. It 
was delivered by him along with other contributions by pupils in 
German and Latin, at the valediction ceremony of the 
gymnasium in Elberfeld on 15 September 1837. The composition 
demonstrates that Engels had a very good command of Homeric 
language and formulae.39 From the Schulprogramm, we know 
the titles of other such compositions delivered at the so-called 
Rede-Actus at the end of the school year. Amongst others, the 
later famous philosopher Friedrich Ueberweg (1826-1871), like 
Engels a pupil of Elberfeld Gymnasium, delivered a composition 
'H Ev Mapasavut yaxn in 1845. Another pupil, Heinrich Christoph 
Gottlieb Stier (1825-1896), who composed a funny epic 
description of the current teachers at Elberfeld Gymnasium at 
the time, wrote an artistic Pindaric ode on the rebirth of Greece 
in 1844.40 An important stimulus for writing these verses seems 
to have been a strong philhellenic spirit, fervent in Elberfeld and 
other German gymnasia of the time because of the ‘German’ 
regency of Otto I in Greece after its liberation (1832-1862). At 
Elberfeld, however, Greek composition ceased after the 
departure of Dr. Karl Eichhoff (1805-1882) in 1845, a former 
student at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, whereas Latin 


compositions continued. 

Biography: It is not necessary to give an account of the life 
of the later famous communist leader Friedrich Engels, but it 
may suffice to explain his extraordinary knowledge of Greek. 
Engels was born in Barmen (part of present-day Wuppertal) in 
1820. From 1834 to 1837, he attended the then-famous 
gymnasium of neighbouring Elberfeld (now part of Wuppertal 
as well).41 There he acquired his training in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew before leaving his home for Bremen where he 
published his first papers, especially his Briefe aus dem Wuppertal 
(1839). 

Bibliography: Gartner, Thomas (2021), “Die griechischen 
Freiheitskriege in den altgriechischen Dichtungen des Gottlieb 
Stier”, in: Pontani, Filippomaria (ed.), Dalle sacre ossa degli Elleni 
- La Rivoluzione greca due secoli dopo = Costellazioni - Rivista di 
lingue e letterature 14, 97-130; WittmUtz, Volkmar (2020), 
“Friedrich Engels in der Schule”, in: Geschichte im Wuppertal 29, 
12-37. 


Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1848- 
1931) 


I. An Georg Kaibels Kinder zur Geburt einer 
Schwester [1.4.1886] 


*HAO’ NAGE TleAapyoc, 

0 [pwootkdc Opvtc, 

yeveBALoc pos 

plyeus TE Ths t’ Et’ totint AUTAPLOG 
5 Bpototot pwAsing Auyphs. 


rAGev SE TALS’ Ev NUEONL MGAaL Tote 


(elo’ Evvea OKTddEc oxedov) 
OLONPEOV T’ AVELKEV EpoEv Ec xBOva 
TIEAApyOXpWTa TraLdiov. 

10 Tob 8’ NpakAeto8upoc E€EBAaot’ avip, 
6c KavEowoat’ apyUpou 

ETIWVULOV TAG KEATOSOUAELNS TIOALV 
Movontow dapyxainv €dpnv. 

OKOL TIEAAPYOG WUTOG NAGE OfEpOV 
15 TUVVOV MEPWV KOPACLOV 

widov wiAotot kal yovetot Kai yovéewy 
widototv: AAA’ oUTIW piAov 
ASEAMEOLOLV: WG ETIANEE UNTEPA 
TIEAAPYOG O OKALOG OKEAOG. 

20 W TatSec, GAA vinttiwt te yaipete 
— TO BAAU SEEtwtepov — 

TOL NMPWootkKWL t’ Ev Apyupitt onpEpov 
UN AoLSopnont’ Opvewe: 

TO HAUov yap efavaotnoet taxa 

25 ndiov’ Arep rv mpd too. 

UUtv SE Tots THiCUEL VOv TEpTTEL TASE, 
OTIWG AElSNt’ GOYEVOL: 

fAG’ NAGE TleAapyoc, 


0 Mpwootkdc Opvic: 


30 rfVELKE TO TUTOOV 
HQUNL TE TIATTtaL TE, 
piv 5€ yAUKLoTAa 

HEALTINKTA HUPLOTA 


Tpaynyatia 


Textus: Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Ulrich von (1938), EAeyeia, 
Berlin, 9-10. 

Crit.: 15 tuvvov debuit | | 25 an Adtov hmep? 

Sim.: 1 (28) HAO’ HAVE TteAApyOc] imitatur Carm.Pop. 2.1 
(RAO’ NAGE XEALSwv) | | 9 TeAApyOxpwta] cf. Lycoph. Alex. 24 | | 
10 MpakAELo8uLOG] neologismus | | 12 KeAtoSouAsins] 
neologismus 


To the children of Georg Kaibel on the occasion of 
the birth of a sister 


He has come, he has come: the stork, the Prussian bird, 
parent of spring and deliverer from frost and [5] from the 
sad hibernation mortals are passing at the hearth. On the 
same day, he came once (it is about nine octades now) and 
carried a small child made of iron into the stork-coloured 
land. [10] A man with Herculean bravery [Bismarck] grew 
out of this, a man, who also saved from the French slavery 
the city named after silver [Argentoratum/Argentina, i.e. 
Strasbourg], the old seat of the Muses. The same stork has 
come there today [15] carrying a small girl, dear to the 
dear parents and the friends of the parents, but not yet 
dear to her brothers, as the stupid stork has struck the 
mother at her leg. [20] Boys, be happy about the baby — 
the female is better —- and don’t abuse the Prussian bird in 
Strasbourg today: For he will quickly raise up your mummy 
[25] better than she was before. But for you three, he 
sends this so that you can sing happily: ‘He has come, he 
has come: the stork, the Prussian bird. [30] He brought the 


little baby to mummy and daddy, but for us, he brought 
sweetest honey-cakes and small fragrant fruits.’ 


Metre: II. 1-3 and 28-32 Apher (‘Reizianus’), 4-27 alternating 
iambic trimeters and dimeters, 33-34 pher24 (pherecratean with 
double dactylic expansion). 

Notes: This congratulatory piece for Georg Kaibel (1849- 
1901), who wrote Greek epi-grams himself (a selection is printed 
in Biographisches Jahrbuch fur Altertums-kunde 27, 1904, 63-65), is 
carefully structured. The poem has a frame of verses imitating 
the popular spring song NAO’ NAGE xEALSwv (Carm. Pop. 2). 
Instead of the swallow, Wilamowitz puts the stork bringing a 
baby. The choice has strong political implications. Wilamowitz 
calls him the ‘Prussian bird’. This is not without reason - the 
date of birth coincides with that of the famous Prussian 
chancellor, Otto von Bismarck, who was born on 1 April 1815. 
Another connection to Bismarck is made through the place. 
Strasbourg became part of the ‘Deutsches Reich’ again in 1871, 
after having been French-controlled since 1681. Wilamowitz calls 
the French period KeAtoSouaAeia (‘Celtic slavery’). 


II . <Duae versiones Graecae carminis Goethiani c.t. 
“Wandrers Nachtlied”> [1891] 


Ila. <Versio epigrammatica> 


Npwovec eUSovovy, kai Evi Spvol vyvenoc air, 
TItnVv@y 6’ Ev AoyunN av katesapGe yevoc: 
TETAAGOL Sn, pire BULE: HET’ OU TIOAU Kal OE HETELOLV 
NpEvA KOLUNowv Uttvoc 0 Tlavoaviac. 

Textus: Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ulrich von (1891), Euripides. 


Hippolytos. Griechisch und Deutsch, Berlin, 16-17. 
Sim.: 1-2 cf. Alcm. PMG 89.1-2 (eWSouot... / TpWwoveEc TE) | | 1 


vryveyos aiOrp] clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 8.556 || 2 de re cf. 
Alcm. PMG 89.6 (eUSouot &’ oiwv@v poAa tavurttepvywv) || 3 
TETAGOL SN, Hire BUE] cf. Hom. Od. 20.18 tetAaOt Sf, Kpasin | | 
4 ttavoaviac] cf. Soph. fr. 887,2 (vdotov) 


<Two Greek translations of Goethe’s poem 
Wandrers Nachtlied> 


<Translation in epigrammatic style> 
The mountains are sleeping and so is the calm air in the 
oaks; 
the whole race of birds has fallen asleep in the thicket. 
Be patient, my soul: not after long, it will be you 
whom Sleep, the allayer of sorrow, will come over in order 


to gently calm you down. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 


IIb. <Versio Sapphica> 


KopU@als HEV attatoaltc 
KOTEOXE OLya: 

etl &’ AKPEHOVEGOL 
otyato’ Gntat: 

5 Opvewv SE 8pdoc kat’ U- 
Aav €UdEL: ou S€ Batov 6p- 


yEvvov, 66wta, Kai oU KoLUGon. 


Textus: Wilamowitz 1891, 17. 


<Translation in Sappho’s style> 


Silence has taken every 

top of the hills, 

on the branches, 

the winds are silent. 

[5] The noise of the birds is sleeping in the fo- 
rest. But you, traveller, wait 


a bit: you also will fall asleep. 


Metre: Aeolic (Il. 1-4: 2x pher ia -, Il. 5-6: 2x gl, |. 7: cho ia sp). 

Notes: The translation of German classics into Greek was a 
popular exercise throughout the ninteenth century and later. 
Gottfried Hermann (1772-1848) translated parts of Schiller’s 
dramas (> Russia), Theodor Kock (1820-1901) translated the 
whole of Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris,42 and August Duhr 
(1806-1896) translated Goethe’s epic Hermann und Dorothea,43 
to name a few.“ The two different translations of Goethe's 
Wanderers Nachtlied (‘Traveller's Night Song’) are taken from 
Wilamowitz’ own translation of Euripides’ Hippolytos. In the 
preface under the heading was ist libersetzen? (Wilamowitz 1891, 
1-22), he explains the principles of his translation, which does 
not simply use German rhythmical equivalents of ancient metres 
but tries to find a style from the German tradition equivalent to 
the Greek. In referring to Gottfried Hermann, Wilamowitz 
postulates that a translator should be able to translate in either 
direction: from Greek to German and vice versa. In order to 
illustrate this idea, Wilamowitz gives some examples himself 
including an archaising Greek hexameter version of parts from 
the medieval Nibelungenlied4> and the two versions of Goethe's 
poem. According to Wilamowitz, there are two equivalent 
choices of form for Goethe’s composition: On the one hand, one 
may use the epigrammatic style of the third century BC 


(Wilamowitz perhaps had Anyte and other epigrammatists in 
mind), on the other hand, one might use the Aeolic style of 
Sappho. To give his translations a Greek flavour, Wilamowitz 
also integrates formulae from Greek literature (vaveyos ai€np, 
TETAGOL SN, ire BUHE). 

Biography: Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was one of 
the most famous German classicists and Hellenists. He held 
professorships at the universities of Greifswald (1876), 
Gottingen (1883), and finally Berlin (1897). He made important 
contributions to almost all fields of Greek philology, especially to 
lyric, bucolics, Hellenistic poetry, Greek tragedy, Plato, and 
Homer. He learned Greek versification at Schulpforta and 
continued to write Greek verses throughout his career. This 
attitude influenced his pupils who wrote and published Greek 
verses themselves. One may, therefore, postulate a sort of 
schola Wilamowitziana. Amongst his pupils and friends writing 
small Greek addresses and congratulatory poems were Georg 
Kaibel (1849-1901), Wolfgang Schadewaldt (1900-1974), and 
Paul Friedlander (see below). His Greek and Latin poems were 
collected after his death in 1931 and published under the title 
EAETEIA. 

Bibliography: Calder III, William Musgrave (2012), 
“Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ulrich von”, in: Peter Kuhlmann/ 
Helmut Schneider (eds.), Geschichte der Altertumswissenschaften. 
Biographisches Lexikon, Stuttgart/Weimar (= Der Neue Pauly 
Supplemente; 6), 1312-1317. On his Greek poetry: Korte, Alfred 
(1939), “Rez. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Elegeia (1938)”, in: 
Gnomon 15, 1939, 46-53; Weise 2016, 123, 148-150, 162-163. 


Paul Friedlander (1882-1968) 
<Epigramma> [1948] 


“H ye Trot’ €8peWac kai eyetvao oaic Ev Apoupatc 


8’ iepOv ToAtwy ov Evi xapHooUvatc: 


r HE TENV PWN E6LSaEa0 kal c€o Movoac 
kai f8ea TMV TIPOTEpWV: Nc Kev UTtepPaveetv 
5 Moipate ei to Gdot meAev EUyapt vOv xeduECOA 


dSakpua kal AotBhy Tatpist TAL TO TIGAaL. 


Textus: Friedlander, Paul/Hoffleit, Herbert Benno (1948), 
Epigrammata. Greek Inscriptions in Verse from the Beginnings to 
the Persian Wars, Berkeley/Los Angeles; Friedlander, Paul (1969), 
Studien zur antiken Literatur und Kunst, Berlin, 682. 

Sim.: 1 “H—€yetvao] cf. Hom. Od. 2.131 (Telemachus de 
Penelopa matre): fy’ étex’, Ay’ E8pewWe (hic tamen hysteron 
proteron, cf. etiam Hom. I/. 1.251 tpdwev nS’ €yEvovto); de 
éyeivao in hac versus sede cf. I/. 5.330 et Callim. Hymn. 5.105; de 
év apoupate cf. fort. Hom. Od. 1.407 al. tatpic Gpoupa || 2 
xapyoouvatc] verbum magis pedestre quam poeticum, sed cf. 
Hymn. Orph. 60.4 || 3 pe tenv pwvyv: sim. incipit Anth. Gr. 
16.268.1 || 4 N\c...UTepBaveetv] cf. Eur. Phoen. 998 (th\0d' 
UtTtep8avetv x8ovec) | | 5-6 yeduEGAa / Saxpua] iunctura Hom., 
cf. e.g. Il. 7.426 (Sakpua Sepua xEovtec) | | 6 Sakpua kai AoLBHV] 
cf. Orph. A. 547-548 (AotBas / Sobvat UTtoxP8oviotot kai Sakpua 
AELBEWEV OOOWV). 


<Epigram> 
For Thee who once have brought me up and have given 
me birth on your fields 
and in the happiness of your holy cities, 


for Thee who have taught me your language and your 
Muses 


and the customs of the ancestors, for Thee for whom it 
would have been merry to die, 


[5] had this pleased the Moirai: for Thee, we now shed 


tears and libations, O Fatherland of old. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note the synizesis in |. 4 kal h8Ea). 

Notes: The epigram was first published on the front page of 
a collection of ancient Greek verse inscriptions in 1948, nine 
years after Friedlander’s emigration from Germany. It is very 
thoughtfully structured with the classical scheme of Erwartung 
(‘expectation’) and Aufschluss (‘solution’), as Lessing calls it. The 
author addresses Germany in three relative clauses, without 
naming it. Reference is made in Il. 4-5 to Friedlander’s service in 
WWI, and the sad pointe of this dedicational epigram is spared 
until the very last words: tratptdt tht TO TIdAat (‘Fatherland of 
old’). 

Biography: Paul Friedlander was a German classicist of 
Jewish descent. Born in Berlin in 1882, he studied classics at the 
universities of Berlin and Bonn and was awarded a doctorate 
under the supervision of Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen-dorff in 
1905. He volunteered in WWI and was honoured with the so- 
called Iron Cross (‘Eisernes Kreuz’). He then became a professor 
ordinarius at Marburg University in 1920 and at Halle University 
in 1932, but in 1935, he was relieved of his duty for being ‘Nicht- 
Arier’. In 1938, he was even interned for some weeks in the 
concentration camp of Sachsenhausen. He managed, however, 
to flee to the United States in 1939, where he taught at the 
universities of Baltimore and then California in Los Angeles. He 
died in Los Angeles in 1968. Friedlander’s studies on Plato and 
on late antique literature are still important today. The Greek 
epigram presented here is collected together with others 
dedicated to his wife, Charlotte, and to Wilamowitz, in 
Friedlander’s Studien zur antiken Literatur und Kunst (pp. 681f.). It 
was Wilamowitz who inspired him to write Greek poetry. 

Bibliography: Buhler, Winfried (1969), “Paul Friedlander”, 
in: Gnomon 41, 619-623; Calder III, William Musgrave (1994), 
“Friedlander, Paul”, in: Ward W. Briggs Jr. (ed.), Biographical 
Dictionary of North American Classists, Westport, Connecticut/ 
London 1994, 200-202; Mensching, Eckart (2003), “Professor 
Paul Friedlander (1882-1968): Von Halle Uber Berlin nach Los 


Angeles”, in: Id., Nugae zur Philologie-Geschichte, XII, Berlin, 82- 
92; Berner, Hans-UIrich/Pait, Mayya (2012), “Friedlander, Paul”, 
in: Peter Kuhlmann/Helmuth Schneider (edd.), Geschichte der 
Altertumswissenschaften. Biographisches Lexikon, Stuttgart/ 
Weimar (= Der Neue Pauly Supplemente; 6), 427f. On his Greek 
poetry: Weise 2011, 424f.; Hillgruber, Michael (2013), “Paul 
Friedlander”, in: Friedemann Stengel (ed.), Ausgeschlossen. Zum 
Gedenken an die 1933-1945 entlassenen Hochschullehrer der 
Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, Halle an der Saale, 
101-109 (105); Weise 2016, 148, 151; Ludwig 2017, 137. 
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Graeca tentanda. On this speech, see also Rhein 2020, 
113-115. 


General surveys are given by Ludwig 1998 and Weise 
2016, for larger collections of singular studies see esp. 
Harlfinger et al. 1989 and Weise 2017. See also Pall 
2020. 


Cf. Weise 2020. 
For this periodisation model cf. Weise 2016. 


For a general picture of the situation of Greek studies in 
“Germany” around 1500, see Holzberg 1981, 83-86. 


Cf. esp. Bauch 1896. 


The great desire for Aldus’ elegant editions of Greek 
authors can be seen in the letter collections of early 
German humanists. For the influence of Aldus, see also 
Bauch 1896, 193. 


Cf. esp. Rhein 2020. 

For Croke, see Bauch 1896, 177-183. 
For this collection, see SchultheifS 2020. 
See esp. Flogaus 2015a. 

Cf. esp. Rhein 2017. 


De re poetica Graecorum (Leipzig 1582, 1592, 1613) for 
poetry, Elegantiae Graecae linguae (Leipzig 1583 and 
1589) for prose. 


As there is a larger group of Greek poems and poets 
with connections to Neander, one may indeed 
summarize them as a sort of ‘Ilfelder Dichterschule’. Cf. 
Weise 2019, 20-26 and Gartner 2020. 


See Weise 2019, but cf. also Moschos (> Greece). 
Cf. Ludwig 2017. 


For her Greek writings, see esp. Holzberg, Niklas (2017), 
“Livius und die Vu/gata mit der Grazitat beschenkt. 
Olympia Moratas Laus Q. Mucii Scaevolae und ihre 
Paraphrase des 46. Psalms”, in: Weise 2017, 47-62. 


For Protestant contacts with Greek emigrants and the 
Orthodox patriarch, see Benz 1971 and Wendebourg 
1986. For the “Turkish danger” as an important factor in 
developing a new European identity, cf. Kaufmann 2017, 
19-22. 


An important collection of earlier Greek poems from 
Germany was made by the Braunschweig physician Karl 
Friedrich Arend Scheller (1773-1842). See Pall 2020. 


Cf. Richtsteig 1927. 
Cf. Landfester 1988, 86-88. 


Some contemporary classicists who have written Greek 
epigrams on different occasions are, e.g., Uwe Dubielzig 
(*1955) and Michael Gronewald (*1944) (ZPE 86, 1991, 1; 
ZPE 97, 1993, 1). 


Author’s Latin version: Germano Celtis de sanguine 
forte poeta / Grecorum linguam protulit in patriam. 


Author’s Latin version: Incipiet primam Conradus Celtis 
ad horam | Alphabeton graion edibus in propriis. 


In order to illustrate the development of Greek studies 
in Germany the texts of Celtis, Pirckheimer, and 
Marschalk are not normalised as in the rest of the 
section. 


Author’s Latin version: Si sapho decima est musarum 
dulce canentum / Hrosuitha scribenda est undecima 
aonidum. 


Author's Latin version: Graecorum splendor: Romanae 
gloria linguae: | Cadmea proles: munera clara deum. 


Author’s Latin translation: Vt flevit Hirmias trucem / 
Hirusalae ruinam: | Populi Dei plorans crucem, | manum 
plicando binam: | [5] Sic arma gentem cum premunt | 
cruenta Christianam: | hostesque dira cum fremunt, / non 
iam habendo vanam: | Quid facere licet [correxit Pontani: 
dicet ed.J: aut dicere? / [10] peccata non tacere: | Sed 
maximeé reprehendere: / ac propter ipsa flere, | Deum, 
benignum reddere | fida precatione: / [15] vitae bonae 
convertere / nos institutione. [| Pravam relinquunt, qui 
viam: | fidam geruntque mentem: / emergere queunt per 
piam | [20] vitam Deo placentem. | Hoc omne Vatis 
tormina | huius docent diserté: | dant Finckelthusi 
carmina, | spectanda, docta certé. / [25] Iuvenis dat en 
Germanicus, | quale haud daret Poema | maior aliquis 
natu Atticus, | doctaque mente schema. 


Author’s Latin translation: Candidauestigeri, 
faciesimulanteseueri, | Pulchroperotumidi, 
missapecunifices. | QuottidieChristocrucifigi, idolicolentes. 
/ Connubisanctifugae, clammeretricitegae. / [5] 
Versidolopelles, totorbiperambulitechnae, | 
Alticaballequites, fraudepecunilegi. | Fictoculosancti, 
mentexitiosiferentes, | Sanguinicrudibibae, pectorecelidoli. 
/ Bombardagladiofunhastaflammiloquentes, / [10] 
Bibliasacrifugae, desipidiscioli. | Nigrideonati, 
crassaetenebrisstudiosi, | Mentebonapriui, 
tartarerinnypetae. 


Author's Latin (verse) translation: Mnemosyne doctas 
peperit veneranda Camoenas, | Parnassique dedit sacras 
habitare latebras: | Nunc pater aetherius claros in Teutonis 


agros | Transtulit has: nova ut inveniant antiquaque 
condant, / [5] Quae sint grata Deo; Quae sint accommoda 
vitae, | Quas nunc afflatas caelo sacer impetus urget, | 
Historiam Troiae facili deducere versu, | Praeliaque 
Argivim, reditumque per omnia tristem. | Quae sparsim 
cantant vates, ceu corpore in uno, | [10] nunc damus: & sic 
multa iuvat comprendere paucis. | Nec doctis canimus, 
quorum sapientia mentem / Imbuit ante satis: docili sed 
commoda turbae | Teximus, arridet Graiae cui Gratia 
linguae. | Non decet acceptas é caelo abscondere dotes: / 
[15] Sed potius consulto animo, manibusque benignis, | 
Inservire aliis, quantum sinit usque facultas. | Quisquis ad 
Argolicos igitur compendia vates / Expetit, huc veniat, duce 
me non segniter aptum / Ingrediatur iter: Veterum ut se 
flore coronet, | [20] Artis & eloquii & morum qui spiret 
odorem. | Ergo opus aggredior. Superi sed gratia flatus / 
Allevet auxilio: hos quo fretus tracto labores. 


Gothus, Matthaeus (1621), KATHXHTIKA, SYN ANTIOEXZEL..., 
Leipzig, )t( 7r. Cf. esp. Gartner (forthcoming). 


Author’s Latin prose translation: OR. Nunc aliquem 
percontabimur, ubi Christus natus sit. /| [140] SO. Nemo 
obviam procedit. Mortui sunt hic homines. / OR. Intra 
domicilia cives fortassis frigus continet. | SO. Hanc 
januam, visurus quis intus sit, pedo feriam, | Holla! MAR. 
Quis rusticé, ut apparitor, foris pulsat? | OR. Salve Mulier! 
Natum hominum Servatorem quaero. | [145] MAR. Quis, & 
unde es? OR. Ovium ambo sumus pastores. | SO. Salve, 
Mulier! Ignosce fores vehementer pulsanti; | Venimus é 
campo, ubi gregem ambo pascimus. | MAR. Vobis quinam 
dux fuit huc ad meum stabulum? | SO. Huc me pastorem 
Pastor deduxit Orontas. / [150] OR. Angelus huc concedere 
hdc mihi imperavit nocte. | MAR. Non sine numine a 
tuguriis pastores ad meam casam | Venientes, valde fessi, 
capite sessum ambo [| hic requieturi. Catharina, appone 
viris sellas. | OR. Non equidem opus est, omnium Nympha 


Virginum | [155] Pulcherrima, volentibus statim ad gregem 
redire, | Dic saltem, Virgo, an invenerimus filium divinum? 
/ MAR. Re<p>peristis filium meum, dilectissimum Filium 
Dei, | Isaidae stirpem, celebrati germen rectum Davidae. | 
OR. Filium tuum nostris geniculationibus venerari / [160] 
Concede, Puella, & genis ei genas suaviter osculari. | SO. 
Provolutis ad pedes sine tuum nobis honorare | Virgo, 
filium dilectum, labraque labris libare. | MA. Sedete, & 
tacete. Mihi excitatis filium meum. | SO. Natum tuum 
jactato manibus, & sausion cane. MARIALLIDIS LALLUS: 
[165] Sause, carum caput, divine infans, jucunda voluptas, 
/ Sause, dulcis dulcem quietem dormi, mi Fili. | Sause, 
nivosae frigus hyemis dominatur, | Horrendi vehemens vis 
venti murmurat. / Sause, borealibus nubes nivibus 
agitantur, / [170] Nostrumque pulsat undique grando 
tectum. / Sause, pauperis dilecte Puer nutricis, / Patris 
divitis Sause pauper Soboles. 


The form may be inspired by the Hesychian lemma (o 
285) cavoapov: Widupov (‘whispering/whisperer’), 
meaning perhaps just ‘hist/shush’. 


Cf. West 1982, 17; Rhein 1987, 47. 


Accompanying Latin prose translation: Cur semper 
gemens, stulte, inquietus es et fundis, ceu flumina, 
lacrimam perennem: quae consueuit bonos ubique 
comitari, inertium quoties sentis infamem invidiam? 
Venerabilis inter priscos homines excellit, qui excelsarum 
virtutum summitates decerpsit, cicuta autem hausta 
prostratus est, Socrates invidia impiorum perniciosa 
subactus. Quis victoria coronisque hic potiebatur? Non 
sane Meliti neque Anyti violentia; neque vero tabescens 
invidentia Lycon: sola omnigenarum veritas fraudum et 
huius minister domitor est. 


German original: “Willkommen, o siloerner Mond, / 
Schoner, stiller Gefahrt der Nacht! / Du entfliehst? Eile 


nicht, bleib, Gedankenfreund! / Sehet, er bleibt, das 
Gewolk wallte nur hin.” 


Cf. Minaoglou, Charalampos (2018), “Anastasius 
Michael Macedo and His Speech on Hellenism”, in: 
Janika Pall/Ivo Volt (eds.), Hellenostephanos. Humanist 
Greek in Early Modern Europe. Learned Communities 
between Antiquity and Contemporary Culture, Tartu, 115- 
129 (120-121). 


Cf. West, Martin L. (1982), Greek Metre, Oxford, 173-174. 


Among his released papers there are also detailed 
notes on Homer's Iliad from his time at the gymnasium 
in Elberfeld. 


Both compositions and other poems in Greek and Latin 
are published in Stier, Theoph(ilus) (1884), Seria mixta 
jocis. Carmina XXXVII Graeca Latina Theotisca, Servestae, 
1-5 (De Graecia resurgente, Pindaric ode), 5-12 
(Gymnasio vale dicitur, epic narration). They are both 
inspired by other Greek compositions from Schulpforta. 
See Gartner (forthcoming). 


See esp. Wittmutz 2020. 
Kock, Theodor (1861), Goethii Iphigenia Graece, Berlin. 


Duhr, August (1888), FouBiou eiSUAALov Apyivios kai 
Awpo8éa, Gotha. 


Cf. Weise 2016, 161-164. 


Wilamowitz 1891, 12-15. Cf. Weise 2016, 162-163. 
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The Low Countries 


Han Lamers 


Raf Van Rooy 


Fig. 4: Anthonis Mor van Dashorst (Antonio Moro), Self-portrait 
(1558) with a Greek epigram (see below, p. 228-231) by 
Dominicus Lampsonius (Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, inv. 1637). 


It is too early to tell the story of Greek poetry composition in the 
Low Countries, which begins with Erasmus’ first attempts in the 
early 1500s and continues to the present day.! Hardly any 


systematic research has been done, apart from some isolated 
case studies and one small anthology concentrating on Leiden 
University.2 The present selection results from an initial survey 
of the field, addressing the Low Countries in their entirety. The 
selection of Greek poems we offer here covers the main genres 
and subject areas we have found so far. Our selection also 
reflects some of the imbalances in the corpus, including a strong 
emphasis on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a relative 
lack of evidence from some southern centres of Greek studies 
(mainly Leuven), and a notable lacuna in the eighteenth 
century.3 

The historical Low Countries today largely coincide with the 
Netherlands and Belgium (especially Dutch-speaking Flanders), 
but the area has had a complex history. Politically speaking, the 
northern and southern Low Countries have been in shifting 
regional constellations. Before borders hardened in 1830 with 
the separation of the kingdom of Belgium from that of the 
Netherlands, cultural boundaries between the regions were 
fluid, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
despite confessional differences. Moreover, members of the 
cultural elite travelled extensively among different political and 
cultural centres throughout Europe. These combined factors 
sometimes make it difficult to decide who belonged to the Low 
Countries and who did not. We have been rather inclusive in this 
regard, including men like Frédéric Jamot (f/. 1552-1611) and 
Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), whose biographies are 
closely connected with the Low Countries. 

Greek verse composition in this part of Europe generally 
followed trends in Greek studies. Interest in Greek started to 
intensify in the Low Countries from about 1515 in Leuven. 
Students from all over Europe flocked towards the city’s 
Collegium Trilingue, founded in 1517. Leuven remained, 
together with Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége, a principal centre of 
Greek studies until about 1580, when the wars of religion 
stimulated a northward ‘brain drain’.4 The centre of gravity then 
shifted to Leiden and, to a lesser extent, cities such as Franeker 
and Amsterdam. During this phase of transition, the southern 


cities of Bruges and Douai were notably animated — albeit 
largely forgotten — centres of Greek learning.° In compliance 
with these general trends, Greek poetry composition moved 
from south to north after 1580 and had its Golden Age in the 
century or so between c. 1550 and c. 1650, peaking between 
1580 and 1610,6 when writers north and south celebrated the 
Greek Muse. Greek composition rapidly declined afterwards. 
This has to do, among other factors, with the fact that, unlike 
England, the Low Countries did not maintain a strong tradition 
of composition in Greek teaching.’ Greek poems by modern 
authors are, therefore, rare and isolated phenomena; the small 
oeuvre of Bernard Abraham van Groningen (1894-1987) - 
professor of Greek at Leiden University between 1929 and 1964 
— is the most substantial printed collection we know of from the 
modern period. In terms of quality, the few scattered Greek 
poems of Johan Andreas dér Mouw (1863-1919) are the most 
spectacular. Both van Groningen and dér Mouw are represented 
in the present anthology. 

Most poems we have found so far were produced in circles 
connected to universities or prestigious printing houses, 
principally in Antwerp, Bruges, Amsterdam, and Leiden. A 
notable exception is Willem van de Ven (b. 1548), who worked 
in relative isolation in the small town of Sint-Oedenrode, where 
he wrote a Theognis-inspired prayer to St Oda of Scotland 
(represented in this anthology). The poets are mostly students 
and scholars, professors and teachers, and clerics and Jesuits. 
And they are invariably men. The polyglot Anna Maria van 
Schurman (1607-1678), who corresponded in Greek, reportedly 
also wrote Greek poems, but none of them has so far 
resurfaced.8 Most writers were involved in philological studies 
or teaching, but learned men of other disciplines — including 
medicine and botany — occasionally tried their hands at Greek 
verse.? Only a few of these writers can be regarded as Greek 
poets in the sense that they produced a sizeable oeuvre over an 
extended period of time. In terms of quantity, the poetae 
maiores of the Low Countries include Bonaventura Vulcanius 
(1538-1614; for the most part unpublished), Frédéric Jamot, 


Nicolaes van Wassenaer (c. 1572-1629), Daniel Heinsius 
(1580-1655), Johannes Foreestius (1586-1651), Petrus Francius 
(1645-1704), and - to a lesser extent — van Groningen, all 
included in this anthology. 

The readership of Greek compositions was obviously limited. 
We have, however, found incidental evidence showing that some 
of the compositions were actually read and appreciated. The 
dialogue between a scholar and a bookseller, authored by 
Erasmus and Simon Grynaeus (1493-1541), for instance, was 
translated into Latin in humanist hand in a copy of Grynaeus’ 
Aristotle edition, the title page of which features the poem. 10 
Exceptionally, Greek poems enjoyed wider popularity, mainly in 
Latin or Dutch translations, as did Scaliger’s poem on Holland, 
which was reprinted many times and was even parodied by his 
brilliant student Daniel Heinsius (included in our anthology). 

The corpus is metrically diverse and features dactylic 
hexameters, elegiac couplets, iambic metre (e.g., anaclasts and 
Anacreontics), as well as Pindaric strophes. Hexameters and 
elegiac couplets prevail, even though Pindaric odes also enjoyed 
some popularity in the Renaissance. Dramatic and didactic 
poetry, on the other hand, is conspicuous by its absence, even if 
there is one fairly late poem in Aeschylean style (see dér Mouw). 
The range of poetic genres is quite diverse as well. Most poems 
were composed for specific occasions, and these were many: 
birth, death, and almost everything in between. We have 
included various examples of this genre, from varied periods 
and contexts: Erasmus’ epitaph to Jacob Batt (1502), an 
anonymous wedding poem to Balthasar II Moretus (1645), and 
van Groningen’s farewell poem to the famous German Classicist 
Bruno Snell (1869-1986). Among the occasional poems, carmina 
liminaria are particularly numerous. Poems on national, 
regional, or even local topics were also en vogue. This is, for 
example, reflected in Nicolaes van Wassenaer’s 1605 ApAgeuLac 
(Harlemias), a Homer-style epic dealing with the Spanish siege of 
Haarlem (1571/72) (a selection of which is printed below). 

A greater diversity of subjects appears in the work of some 
of the poetae maiores — especially Heinsius and Francius — as well 


as in dér Mouw’s eccentric collection. In Heinsius’ oeuvre, for 
example, we find a cycle of love poems for Demophile, poems 
about ancient Greek authors in his Pep/us, as well as more 
humorous poems (all represented in our anthology). Francius’ 
collection is perhaps even more heterogeneous, featuring 
among its disparate topics poems on Chinese herbal tea in the 
form of Anacreontic drinking songs (see below). As can be 
expected, poets creatively adapted ancient genres, themes, and 
topoi. Many poems moreover show a tension between ancient 
Greek (pagan) and contemporary (Christian) references, most 
obviously in van Wassenaer’s epic account of the siege of 
Haarlem, mentioned above, in which both the Hellenic pantheon 
and the Christian God are involved. 

In terms of style and language, the poems differ greatly. 
They show some quite unidiomatic expressions and unattested 
forms, as well as features that suggest the influence of the 
poet’s mother tongue or Latin. Most poets are also fond of 
neologisms, rare words, and hapax legomena (found in lexica 
and commentaries as well as the ancient poets themselves). At 
least some poets try their hands at writing in the correct literary 
dialects. This sometimes leads to excess, as in a poem written by 
the 11- or 12-year-old Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), who Doricizes 
beyond the standards of Pindar himself (represented below). 

In order to understand the peculiarities of the style and 
language of these poems, the poets’ own views on grammatical 
correctness and style are particularly important. To give just one 
example: we can appreciate Erasmus’ choice to use a 
nominative instead of a vocative only when we realise that, by 
premodern standards, this counted as a feature of Atticism (see 
his epitaph for JérG6me de Busleyden in Vredeveld 1993, 152). In 
this context, it may be worthwhile to look at the ways in which 
the poets reflected on their own poetic language. Their 
correspondence is a particularly informative source in this 
regard. To stay with the example of Erasmus: in one of his 
letters, he observed that it was not so much idiomatic accuracy 
as the efficacy of the expression that counted. Such explicit 
statements can cast light on the ways in which Greek poets 


conceptualised their own poetic language, how their literary 
views related to their writing praxis, and how these views may 
have changed over time." 


Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(1466/67/69-1536) 


I. Iacobo Batto, Graeco dimetro iambico [paulo post 
02.VII.1502] 


TakwBe Batte, BApcEo- 


KOADSG Bavwv TAAL PUEL. 


Textus: Edd. a: Varia epigrammata, [Parisiis], in aedibus Nicolai 
depratis, 1507, fol. Biii (sine accentibus, spiritibus spatiisque). b: 
Auctarium selectarum aliquot epistolarum Erasmi Roterodami ad 
eruditos, et horum ad illum, Apud inclytam Basileam: apud Io. 
Frobenium, 1518, 312. c: Omnia opera..., quaecunque ipse autor 
pro suis agnovit, novem tomis distincta..., Basileae: ex officina 
Frobeniana, 1540, vol. 1, 1025. d: Opera omnia emendatiora et 
auctiora..., Lugduni Batavorum: Cura & impensis Petri vander Aa, 
1703, vol. 3/1, 1219. Editiones recentiores: Reedijk 1956, 262; 
Vredeveld 1993, 60.12 

Crit.: 2 kaAWG a 

Sim.: 1 Batte, 8apoeo] cf. Theoc. Id. 4.41 (Bapoetv xpn, pire 
Batte) 


To Jacob Batt, in Greek iambic dimeter 


Jacob Batt, have courage: 


he who dies well is born again. 13 


Metre: Iambic dimeter. 

Notes: This poem by Erasmus may be the first Greek verse 
by a Hellenist from the Low Countries, as it was written between 
the death of Jacob Batt, which occurred prior to 2 July 1502, and 
January 1507, when the first edition of Erasmus’ Varia 
epigrammata appeared. Jacob Batt (c. 1466-1502) originated 
from the village of Bat(h) near Bergen op Zoom, studied in Paris, 
and was a close friend of Erasmus. Erasmus is inspired by 
Theocritus’ Idyllia, in which Corydon comforts the pastor 
Battus.!4 Both Erasmus and Theocritus contrast life and death, 
but Erasmus does so in a Christian framework, as he alludes to 
the Last Judgement and the resurrection of the dead. Erasmus 
probably also took inspiration from a Greek inscription. Citti 
2007, 430 cites a Greek epitaph in Rome, which bears striking 
similarity to this poem: Oapoov [sic] G5eAg_, KaAADS OvnoKWV 
TIGALV PUETAL. Perhaps Erasmus read the inscription in a travel 
account or in a letter from one of his many contacts (Citti 2007, 
430f.). The poem contains two peculiar words. The imperative 
form 8dapoeo has no parallels in other Greek texts. One would 
expect Oapoel, frequent in epitaphs and the New Testament 
(Vredeveld 1993, 472), but a trisyllabic form is necessary metri 
causa; one might propose the uncontracted variant @apoeE as 
an alternative reading. This form might suggest an incomplete 
mastery of Greek (an argument in favour of an early dating of 
the poem). Vredeveld 1993, 472 attributes it to ‘metrical 
reasons’, claiming that Erasmus wanted ‘to avoid rhyme’. The 
form TIAALU@UEL is also rare. Pseudo-Lucian has the adjective 
TTaALpuns, ‘growing again’ (Am. 2), but note that the Roman 
epitaph cited earlier also has TtaAtv MuETAL. 


II . IMlustrissimo principi Philippo reduci 
Homerocenton [c. IX.1503] 


Xaipe Oidunme, Tatpac yAUKEpov ~adoc, S6pYauE Aawv. 
2 pit’, Ettei VOoTNOUG EEASOHEVOLOL HAA’ HHiv 

oW06c¢ tT’ NUc TE HEyac TE, BEoi SE GE Hyayov auto, 
OUAE Te Kai WdAa xaipe_, Beoi SE Tot GABLa Soiev 

5 Kal Tatoiv Traiéwv Kal tol WEetoTILOBEe yEVWVTAL. 
‘AAKLWOG Eco’ aisi, Kal oo KAEOG OUK AmoAEttal. 


TEAOc. 


Textus: Edd. a: Ad illustrissimum principem Philippum, archiducem 
Austriae, ducem Burgundiae etcetera. de triumphali profectione 
Hispaniensi, deque felici eiusdem in patriam reditu gratulatorius 
panegyricus..., Antwerpiae: [Theodoricus Martens], 1504, in 
pagina tituli (sine spiritibus spatiisque et accentus rari sunt). b: 
Ad illustrissimum principem Philippum Austriae ducem, Maximiliani 
Caesaris filium, de triumphali profectione Hispaniensi, deque felici 
in patriam reditu Panegyricus..., [Parisiis]: Vaenundatur apud 
Ascensium, 1516, in pagina tituli. c: Quae toto volumine 
continentur. Pacis querela. De regno administrando. Institutio 
principis Christiani. Panegyricus ad Philippum et carmen. Item ex 
Plutarcho. De discrimine adulatoris et amici..., Venetiis: in aedibus 
Aldi, et Andreae Soceri, 1518, fol. 165". d: Quae toto volumine 
continentur. Pacis querela. De regno administrando. Institutio 
principis Christiani. Panegyricus ad Philippum et carmen. Item ex 
Plutarcho. De discrimine adulatoris et amici..., Impressum 
Florentiae, per haeredes Philippi Iuntae, 1519, fol. 155¥. 
Editiones recentiores: Reedijk 1956, 277; Vredeveld 1993, 138. 

Crit.: tit. Eic piAtmmov OuNnpoKeEvtpov cd || 1 matpNG c: 
Tratpic d || 2 €eASouEVOovOL d | hYEtv ab || 3 oWoc Tt’ abcd: 
oW0c te Reedijk: oWc te Vredeveld | Ancgb || 5 Kaitot ab || 6 
Kai oou cd || 8 TéAoc omittunt cd 

Sim.:'5 1 Xaipe] cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 10.277; Od. 1.123; 13.229 | | 
Ttatpac] cf. Hom. I/. 1.30; Od. 24.310 (matpnes, solum in fine 
versuum) || yAuKEpov waoc] cf. Hom. Od. 16.23; 17.41 (hAGEC, 


TnAEYaXE, YAUKEPOV aoc) || S6pYapE Aadv | clausula Hom., vid. 
Il. 14.102; 17.12 etc. | | 2’°Q-nptv ] = Hom. Od. 24.400 | | 3 oc] 
cf. eadem sede Hom. I/. 22.332 | nUc te péyac te] iunctura Hom., 
vid. I/. 2.653; 3.167 etc.; Od. 9.508 (sed semper in fine versuum) 

| | 3-4 Geo0i-Soiev] = Hom. Od. 24.401-402 (sed péya pro pdaa in 
editionibus recentioribus) || 5 kai-yévwvtat] cf. Hom. I/. 20.308 
(kai Traléwv TratdEc, tol Kev HETOTILOBE yEvwvTal); Verg. Aen. 3.98 
(et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis) | | 6 AAKtwos éo0'] = 
Hom. Od. 1.302; 3.200 | | KAgéoc-amtoAeitat] cf. Hom. I/. 2.325 (dou 
KAEOG OU Tov’ OAEttat); Od. 24.196 (tw oi KAEOG OU Tot’ OAEtTAaL) 


A Homeric cento to the most illustrious Prince 
Philip, upon his return 


Welcome Philip, sweet light of the fatherland, leader of 
nations. 


Dear prince, now that you have returned to us, who 
desired it so much, 


safe and sound, and brave, and great, and the gods have 
guided you themselves, 


health and great joy be with you, and may the gods grant 
prosperity to you 


[5] and to your children’s children and to those who will be 
born afterwards. 


Always be brave, and your fame will not perish. 


The end. 


Metre: Hexameters (o@oc in I. 3: unusual synizesis?). 

Notes: This is the first Greek poem attributed to Erasmus 
that appeared in print; even though the attribution is uncertain, 
most humanists took his authorship for granted (Reedijk 1956, 
276). The cento accompanied Erasmus’ Panegyricus for Philip the 
Handsome (1478-1506) of Habsburg, who returned from Spain 


in 1503. Erasmus recited part of his panegyric in Brussels on 6 
January 1504 before it was printed in February 1504 by Thierry 
Martens in Antwerp (Reedijk 1956, 272; Vredeveld 1993, 533). 
The poem is patched together out of verse fragments and 
typical phrases from Homer's epics (abounding in epitheta 
ornantia for kings). Erasmus also inserted a lengthy passage 
based on Od. 24.400-402. Perhaps Erasmus was influenced by 
Eudocia’s Homerocentones, the editio princeps of which appeared 
as part of the Poetae Christiani veteres at the Aldine press in 1502. 
Erasmus expressed a dim view of cento poetry in his later work 
(MacPhail 2014, 77). Despite its cento form, the poem’s 
language and style are not entirely Homeric. Erasmus writes the 
Attic Tatpac instead of Ionic Tatpns (Vredeveld 1993, 534) and 
oWoc instead of Homeric oc. oWoc does not fit the metre; 
perhaps it should be understood as a peculiar synizesis (cf. 
Lauxtermann 2019, 293 for similar examples from Byzantine 
poetry). The poem’s Latin title has been replaced by a Greek one 
in Italian editions: Eig MiAtmmov Ounpoxevtpov (‘Patchwork of 
Homeric tags for Philip’), a title also reminding readers of the 
Anthologia Palatina.'® 


III . Per Desiderium Erasmum Roterodamum 
MLAOAOyou kai BLBALOTTWAOU SLaAoyos [1530- 
1531] 


Mu. Ti véov kopietc; BiBAov; BiB. OUSapMc. OU. Tt 5; 
BiB. Xpuco0d péeOpa. OA. Nai ov TAouoiws AEyELG. 
Nayutepov eimé. BiB. Tov 2tayetpitny AEyw, 

Ov EAaGEV OUSEV THV HABNATWV HEpPOG, 

5 oUt0c y’ aveZNo’ Wc TIPO TOO TIOAU KaAAiwv. 

Mu. Aéyetc GAn80c th AUaAGEtac KEpac. 


BiB. Ou Ev y’ OTtWpaG HEOTOV, GAA’ GUELVOVWV. 


®uU Kai tic tooo0tov TAoOTtov NUiv EUMEPEL; 

BiB. ToOtov ye TapexelL PSTIOVOG BEBEAALOG. 

10 MA. XpuceuTIopos yoOv Eottv, OU AoyeuTIOpOG; 
BiB. Nat. Ket tt yxpucOG Kai Ai\bwv TIPOWPEPEOTEPoOV, 


Belac 5€ cowiac OoUSEv EoT’ AvTAELov. 


Textus: Edd. a: ApiototéAous dmavta..., Basileae: apud Io. Beb., 
1531, in pagina tituli. b: AplototéAous dravta..., Basileae: per Io. 
Beb. et Mich. Ising., 1539, in pagina tituli. c: AptototéAouc 
aravta..., Basileae: per Io. Beb. et Mich. Ising., 1550, in pagina 
tituli. Editiones recentiores: Reedijk 1956, 349f.; Vredeveld 1993, 
166. 

Crit.: 7 OmWpac a || 11 Keitt abc 

Sim.:17 1 Ti véov] cf. e.g. Aesch. Ag. 85 (ti véov;); Eur. Alc. 932 
(ti véov td5e) | | 2 Xpuooo peeOpa] cf. Cic. ac. 2.38.119 (flumen 
orationis aureum fundens Aristoteles; cf. Vredeveld 1993, 556), sed 
cf. etiam Anthologiae Graecae app., Epigrammata demonstrativa 
356.2 de Iesu Christo (ta xpuod pet8pa, XpLoté, ov Adywv) || 3 
TlaxUTEpov eimté] cf. Origen. comm. in ev. Joh. 1.19.116 (OU 
XQAETIOV HEV OU TlaxUTEpov eirtetv) | | 5 TOO TOAU KAAAiwv] cf. 
Isae. 2.15 (Kaitot TOAU KQAALOV; vide epistolam Grynaei ad 
Erasmum in Allen/Garrod 1938, 141) | | 6-7 tic AuaA@eiac 
KEPAG...OTIWPAG HEOTOV, GAA’ AUELVOVWV] cf. Plut. De fort. Rom. 
318a (to 5’ UUVoUUEVov Ekeivo Tod TAOUTOU KEpas EXEL SLa 
XELPOG, OUK OTIWPAG aEl BaAAOUONG HEOTOV, AAA’ doa PEPEL 
Ttdoa yj); cf. etiam Erasm. Adag. 1.6.2 | | 10 AoyéuTtopoc]) 
verbum rarum, cf. fort. iambos G. Acropolitae in laudem 
epistularum Theodori Lascaris | | 11 ex Orig. hom. in Job, PG 
11.89D (de lapidibus cf. ibidem et Job ipsum) 


Dialogue between a philologist and a bookseller 
by Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam 


Phil[ologist]: ‘What is the new thing you are bringing? A 


book?’ Books[eller]: ‘By no means.’ Phil.: ‘What then?’ 
Books.: ‘Streams of gold.’ Phil.: ‘You are certainly using 
rich language; elaborate a bit.’ Books.: ‘Iam talking about 
the Stagirite,18 whose notice no branch of learning 
escaped, [5] he indeed came back to life much more 
beautiful than before.’ Phil.: ‘You are truly talking about 
the horn of plenty.’ Books.: ‘It is at any rate not full of fruit, 
but of better things.’ Phil.: ‘And who is bringing in such 
great riches for us?’ Books.: ‘Well, these are provided by 
the industrious Bebel.’19 [10] Phil.: ‘Is he then a dealer in 
gold, not a dealer in words?’ Books.: ‘Yes! And whatever 
else is more excellent than gold and precious stones, but 
nothing is worth as much as divine wisdom.’ 


Metre: Iambic trimeters. 

Notes: Even though the three sixteenth-century editions 
only mention Erasmus as the author, his correspondence shows 
that he co-authored it with the Swabian Hellenist Simon 
Grynaeus (c. 1494-1541). Grynaeus (professor of Greek in Basel 
since 1529) was the editor of the Aristotle volume in which the 
poem first appeared and for which Erasmus also wrote the 
preface. Formally, the poem might have been influenced by a 
similar dialogue poem by Arsenios Apostolis (see > Greece). 
Grynaeus discussed the poem in a letter to Erasmus, showing 
dissatisfaction with the result. He complained that the printers 
had forced them to compose the verses hastily, referring to the 
dialogue as ‘our limping iambs’ (scazontes nostri). He also 
suggested changing ypuoWv pée8pa to ypuood or xpUoELa 
pée8pa. Erasmus answered, expressing his preference for the 
former suggestion and claiming that this collocation does not 
require justification (patrocinium) (Reedijk 1956, 349; Vredeveld 
1993, 556). The authors were rather free in their word choice. 
They coined the phrase Agyw TAouoiws as well as the noun 
Xpuoeuttopos, formed after analogy with the rare Aoy€uTIopoc 
(which they perhaps knew from Eustathius’ commentary on 
Homer) or perhaps inspired by the thirteenth-century Byzantine 
author George Akropolites (see source apparatus). 

The poem refers to the horn of Amalthea, the goat who 


secretly nursed Zeus in a Cretan cave. When they were playing 
one day, Zeus accidentally broke off Amalthea’s horn. The young 
god felt bad and graced the horn with magic powers; it would 
always be filled with whatever its owner wanted. Erasmus knew 
this myth very well and referred to it in his Adagia (1.6.2 on the 
copiae cornu). 

Biography: Born in 1466, 1467, or 1469 as the illegitimate 
son of a Dutch priest and a physician’s daughter, Erasmus 
received his first education in Deventer. There, he was taught by 
the German humanist Alexander Hegius, who may have initiated 
him in Greek grammar. After staying at the monastery of Steyn 
(near Gouda), Erasmus became the secretary of Henry of 
Bergen, the bishop of Cambrai. Disappointed by the scholastic 
approach of the theologians at the University of Paris, he 
devoted his life to classical studies. He was constantly looking 
for funding throughout Europe. Soon he must have realised that 
Greek was indispensable for classical studies and that to truly 
explore theology, one must have a thorough mastery of the 
language of the New Testament. Around 1500, he began 
studying Greek as an autodidact and started composing short 
poems almost immediately. He perfected his knowledge of 
Greek in Leuven by reading, among others, the Early Christian 
author Origen and works by St Paul. His main aim in studying 
Greek was to produce a more adequate Latin translation of the 
New Testament. This he achieved in 1516 with his Novum 
instrumentum, which he kept on revising throughout his life. 
Erasmus also translated numerous pagan Greek works into 
Latin and was the guiding spirit of the Leuven Collegium Trilingue 
in 1517, which materialised thanks to Jér6me de Busleyden’s 
financial support. Seven Greek poems, dating to the period from 
c. 1502 to 1531, are known today, but Erasmus’ authorship is not 
always uncontested. He most certainly was, however, the author 
of a Greek poem in iambic trimeters (1518), commemorating the 
death of Jér6me de Busleyden and accompanying a now-lost 
portrait of this humanist. This piece did not make our final 
selection, but Lampsonius’ poem on Antonio Moro'’s self- 
portrait, treated next, exemplifies portrait poetry. 


Bibliography: The bibliography on Erasmus is vast. We 
therefore limit ourselves to literature relevant to his Greek 
poetry, cited above. For the latest complete edition of Erasmus’ 
Greek poems with an English translation and a very useful 
commentary, see Vredeveld, Harry (ed.) (1993), Erasmus. Poems, 
Translated by Clarence H. Miller, Collected Works of Erasmus 85- 
86, Toronto/Buffalo/London, 85f. See also Reedijk, Cornelis (ed.) 
(1956), The Poems of Desiderius Erasmus, PhD dissertation, 
University of Leiden, in many respects much more thorough 
than Vredeveld’s edition. For the Battus poem, see Citti, 
Francesco (2007), “Gli epigrammi dell’Anthologia Graeca negli 
Adagia di Erasmo”, in: Lexis 25, 401-432: 430f. For the Busleyden 
epitaph, see especially De Vocht, Henry (1950), Jerome de 
Busleyden. Founder of the Louvain Collegium Trilingue. His Life and 
Writings Edited for the First Time in their Entirety from the Original 
Manuscript, Turnhout, 99-103. Other literature: Allen, Percy S./ 
Garrod, Heathcote W. (eds.) (1938), Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi 
Roterodami, Tom. IX: 1530-1532, Oxonii; Bietenholz, Peter G. 
(1995), “Johann Bebel”, in: Peter G. Bietenholz/Thomas Brian 
Deutscher (eds.), Contemporaries of Erasmus. A Biographical 
Register of the Renaissance and Reformation, Toronto/Buffalo/ 
London, vol. 1, 112-113; van Leijenhorst, C.G. (1995), “Jacob 
Batt”, in: Peter G. Bietenholz/Thomas Brian Deutscher (eds.), 
Contemporaries of Erasmus. A Biographical Register of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, Toronto/Buffalo/London, vol. 1, 
100-101; MacPhail, Eric M. (2014), Dancing around the Well. The 
Circulation of Commonplaces in Renaissance Humanism, Leiden/ 
Boston. 


Dominicus Lampsonius (1532-1599) 


<De Antonii Mori pictura sui ipsius> [1558] 


BaBal. Tivoc yap eikwv; 


tol Cwypapwv aptotou, 


to AmteAAE’ nde ZeDEv 
ETEPOUG TE THIV TIAAALWY 
5 vewtepous 8’ dmavtac 
TEXVN UTIEPBAAOVTOG. 
Autod pév autos €iS0¢ 
Ef] Eypawe xeEtpl 
XOAUBSlV® oKoTtInoac 
10 €autov Ev KATOTITpW 
W EFOXOU TEXVLTOU. 

‘O WeuSOuWPOG OUTOG 
taxa, Ma@pe, kai AGANOEL. 


Aayuwov. 


Textus: A: epigramma tabulae dilutis coloribus oleo depictae et 
in Museo Officiorum Florentiae conservatae (num. inv. 1637) 
manu ipsius pictoris anno 1558 additum. Editiones recentiores: 
Baldinucci 1769, 148 (transcriptio cum versione Latina et Italica 
Antonii Mariae Salvinii, 1653-1729); Obreen 1888-1890, 288 
(transcriptio cum versione Nederlandica Augusti Ioannis 
Flament, 1856-1925): Pontani 1996, 242 (cum versione Italica et 
imagine photographica); Puraye 1949, 176 (transcriptio cum 
versione Gallica Julii Labarbe, 1920-1997). 

Crit.: 1 tivdc A | | 2 tv Baldinucci | UbWiotou Obreen | | 3 
AmteAA€’, Se Baldinucci Obreen: ArteAAEnv S€ Puraye | | 6 texvij 
A Baldinucci | | 7 aut@v yap Baldinucci | ei60c¢ Baldinucci | | 8 
xetpet Baldinucci | | 9 yaAtBSivw Baldinucci: yaAUBSiK® Puraye 
|| 10 om. Obreen | eaut@v Baldinucci | | 12 6 Wet &’ 6 M@poc 
Obreen | | 13 tayw Baldinucci | M@poc Obreen | | Subscr. 
omisit Baldinucci: Aduwv Puraye: AauwWoviou [sic] Obreen: 
AapuWoviou fortasse 


Sim.: 1 Anacreon. 3.1 et 16.1 (Gwypa@wv aptote) | | 13 
Anacreon. 16.34 (taxa knpé Kai AGANoELs) 


<On Antonio Moro’s self-portrait> 


Oh my! Whose portrait is this? Of the very best of painters, 
who in his craft outweighs Apelles and Zeuxis and all 
others of the ancients as well as all moderns. He painted 
his own image with his own hand, looking at himself in a 
mirror of steel. Oh, what a superb artist! This counterfeit 
Moro here will perhaps even talk, o Moro! 


Metre: Catalectic iambic dimeters (hemiambs) with anaclastic 
ionic dimeters (anacreontics) in Il. 4 and 13 (there is no need, 
therefore, to read k’AaAnoet in the final verse, contra Flement in 
Obreen 1888-1890, 288n1). 

Notes: Lampsonius wrote this poem about the self-portrait 
of the Dutch portrait painter Anthonis Mor van Dashorst 
(Antonio Moro, Utrecht, c. 1518-Antwerp, c. 1577), greatly 
influenced by Titian’s style. Mor travelled extensively across 
Europe in order to paint portraits of some of the leading 
aristocrats of his day, including Cardinal Granvelle, the Duke of 
Alba, Maximilian of Austria, Philip II, Catherine of Austria, Queen 
Mary I of England, William of Orange, and Anna of Austria. Such 
high-profile commissions made him widely known in the highest 
echelons of European aristocracy, and he was especially popular 
among the Habsburgs. He painted his self-portrait during his 
brief stay in Utrecht in 1558; he depicted Lampsonius’ poem on 
a paper note fixed, with a thin pin, to an empty canvas. The 
Greek letters are well-shaped and overall clearly readable. As 
the Anacreontea were first published in print in 1554, 
Lampsonius’ poem counts as an early example of humanist 
Greek verse in Anacreontic style, and his language and metre 
are indebted to the poems associated with Anacreon. 
Lamsponius’ usage of the form yaAuBSdtvW@ is notable: the usual 
form in classical Greek would be yaAuB8 tk, while his spelling 
reflects later Greek (cf. modern Greek yaAUBStvos; cf. also 


XaAUBwvoc in Schol. Soph. Tr. 1259). pevSouwpos is a witty 
invention of the author. Due to its prominent position in Moro’s 
painting, Lampsonius’ poem is among the better-known Greek 
verses composed in the Low Countries and has been translated 
several times. Apart from the Latin, French, and Italian 
translations facing the editions mentioned in the apparatus, 
there are different English, Dutch, and French versions in resp. 
Woodall 2007, 10; Frerichs 1947, 45n1; and Hymans 1910, 101. 
Lampsonius also wrote an Anacreontic poem to Moro’s son, the 
humanist Philips Mor van Dashorst (d. 1578), which remains, to 
the best of our current knowledge, unpublished (Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Ms. Dupuy 951, fol. 38v). 

Biography: Dominicus Lampsonius (1532-1599) was born in 
Bruges and studied classical languages in Leuven (from 1549). 
In 1554, he entered the service of the English cardinal and 
humanist Reginald Pole (1500-1558). After Pole’s death, he left 
England and settled in Liege, where he served as the secretary 
of three successive Prince-Bishops until his death in 1599. 
Interested in literature, history, and art, Lampsonius maintained 
an extensive correspondence with humanists and artists. He 
was vividly interested in painting in particular. He wrote a 
laudatory biography of the Bruges painter Lambertus 
Lombardus (1506-1566), printed by Hubertus Goltzius (1526- 
1583) in 1565. The book opens with an engraved version of 
Lombardus'’ self-portrait, followed by a Greek distich, probably 
by the Bruges Hellenist Adolphus Mekerchus (1528-1591): AUtOc 
Eautod oWpa ypayev AduBapsoc dptotoc: / h8ea kal Wuxnv 
AauWovioto ypayic (‘Lombardus himself depicted his own body 
best: / Lampsonius’ stylus described his character and spirit’; 
see Leroy 1948, 75). Lombardus had trained Lampsonius in the 
arts of drawing and painting and also brought him in contact 
with Giorgio Vasari and other famous Italian artists (Lampsonius 
corresponded with, among others, Titian and Giulio Clovio). In 
1572, Volcxken Diericx, the widow of the Antwerp printer 
Hieronymus Cock, published a set of 23 engraved portraits of 
Netherlandish painters, including Jan van Eyck, Hieronymus 
Bosch, and Rogier van der Weyden. For each portrait, 


Lampsonius wrote a brief Latin poem in praise of the depicted 
painter. The work marks an important step in the formation of a 
canon of painters from the Low Countries. The only surviving 
painting by Lampsonius himself, depicting the Crucifixion (1576), 
is in St Quentin Cathedral in Hasselt. While some of his Dutch 
and Latin poems were published, the extent of his corpus of 
Greek verses remains thus far unknown. 

Bibliography: On Lampsonius’ life and work, see Becker, 
Jochen (1973), “Zur niederlandischen Kunstliteratur des 16. 
Jahrhunderts: Domenicus Lampsonius”, in: Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 24, 45-61; De Baets, Peter (2008), 
“Familiale achtergrond van drie Brugse humanisten: 
Lampsonius, Fruterius en Colvius”, in: Brugs Ommeland 3, 154- 
172; De Landtsheer, Jeanine (2005), “Lampsonius, Dominicus”, 
in: Nationaal Biografisch Woordenboek, vol. 17, Brussels, 417-421. 
On his relationship with Moro in particular, see Puraye, Jean 
(1949), “Antonio Moro et Dominique Lampson”, in: Oud Holland 
64 (5/6), 175-183. On Hellenism in Renaissance Bruges, see 
Lamers/Van Rooy (forthcoming). Further literature: Baldinucci, 
Filippo (1769), Notizie de’ professori del disegno da Cimabue in 
qua. Della parte 2 del secolo IV dal 1550 al 1560..., Florence; 
Frerichs, Lieneke C.J. (1947), Antonio Moro, Amsterdam; Hymans, 
Henri (1910), Antonio Moro, son oeuvre et son temps, Brussels; 
Leroy, Antoon (1948), Adolphus Mekerchus (Adolf Van Meetkerke) 
1528-1591. Leven en werken, MA thesis, University of Ghent; 
Obreen, Frederik D.O. (1888-1890), “Iets over Antonis Moor 
(Antonio Moro)”, in: Archief voor Nederlandsche kunstgeschiedenis 
7, 286-288; Pontani, Anna (1996), “Iscrizioni greche nell’arte 
occidentale: Specimen di un catalogo”, in: Scrittura e civiltd 20, 
205-279; Woodall, Joanna (2007), Anthonis Mor: Art and Authority, 
Zwolle. 


Willem van de Ven (b. 1548) 


Npooeuxh tod trrountod [16.XI1I.1570] 


Notvia tHv Tkwtv te Pea OUyatep te Kpatiotou 
tob Baolfjos, €uod KAGOAL, Kai EoBAG Sidou: 
EVXOHEVW OU SE KADOL, KakKac 5’ aTIO Kfjpac GAGAKE, 
WG TLOAAA HaKapos Coolw’ev Houxin: 

5 aBdavatov GEdv, W Kpatos Eoti HEY’, EUXEO, KoUPN, 
OV TLUMOLV dvnp EGBAOG Oc TE KAKO: 

xetpa teodvtt S0in, HE kK’ ETtel TOTE yatta KAAUWEL 


TIPOG Bpdovov oUpavLov THSE Bavevta PEpN. 


Textus: Ms. A: Brussels, Royal Library, Ms. 8471-75, fol. 13r. 
Editio recentior: Verweij 2016, 197 (sine accentibus). 

Crit.: 1 Notvea A | OUyatepte A: Ouyatep te Verweij || 3 5é] 
5€ A || 4 mnootp’ Verweij | Hotxiff A || 6 OVA || 7 KaAUW<...> A: 
kaAuW(et) Verweij 

Sim.: 1 ea BUyatep] cf. Hom. I/. 5.815 (de Minerva); 14.194, 
14.243 (de Hera); Od. 1.10 (de Musa), 20.61 (de Diana) | | 2 cf. 
Thgn. 1.4 (ad Apollinem: pot KAGOt kai E€o8Ad SiSou) | | 3 cf. 
Thgn. 1.13 (ad Dianam: evxopevw pot KAGOL, KaKac 6’ arto KAipac 
GAaAKE) | | 4 TOAAA Nouxin] cf. Thgn. 369.486 || 7 cf. Ps.-Phoc. 26; 
Orac. Sib. 2.86 (xeipa Tecdvtt Sidou) | yata kaAUWet] = Triph. 
407; Orac.Sib. 4.185, etc. || 8 Bpdvov oUpaviov] cf. Orac. Sib. 
2.240 (eadem sede). 


The poet’s prayer 


Queen of the Scots, goddess, daughter of the mightiest 
king, please hear me and grant success; do lend your ear 
to me praying, and ward off pernicious fates so that I can 
live a happy life in perfect peace. [5] Address your prayers, 
Daughter, to the immortal god, whose powers are vast, 
and who is equally worshipped by the good and the bad. 
May He offer His hand to me when fallen, and let Him, 
when at some point earth will cover me, bring me to his 


heavenly throne at my death. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (I. 4: Ghootw'does not fit the 
pentameter). 

Notes: Van de Ven composed his prayer on 16 December 
1570, at the age of 22. He added it to an epic poem in Latin 
about the life of St Oda of Scotland (c. 680-c. 726). Oda was 
venerated in Sint-Oedenrode, a village in the Duchy of Brabant 
(now in the Dutch province of North-Brabant), where she was 
believed to have lived as a hermit after having fled her native 
Scotland. The saint’s relics remain in the local St Martin’s 
church. Van de Ven’s prayer, and his work more generally, 
reflect a renewed interest in the veneration of saints, resulting 
from the Counter-reformation. Van de Ven addresses Oda ina 
manner reminiscent of prayers to the gods in Homer and 
Theognis in particular; Koupn is a common way to address the 
daughter of Demeter, Persephone. The poet intended to publish 
his poem but never did so. The verb form Ghooty (I. 4) in the 
manuscript seems to be a mistake for Cnoou’for Choopat. The 
subjunctive wépn (I. 8) is unexpected, since an optative (wépot) is 
required to convey the connotation of a wish implied here. 
Perhaps the poet had an optative in mind, but was misled by 
iotacist pronunciation. 

Biography: Nothing is known about the life of Willem van de 
Ven (Vennius, b. 1548) apart from the fact that, in 1570-1572, he 
taught at the chapter school of Sint-Oedenrode. Even though he 
probably did not attend university, he clearly enjoyed a decent 
humanist education. Other works by van de Ven, including a 
Latin poem on the Holy Blood Miracle of Boxtel (which took 
place in 1380), also survive in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Verweij, Michiel (2016), “Vergilius aan de 
Dommel. Het Odagedicht van Willem van de Ven (1570). 
Inleiding, editie en vertaling”, in: Arnoud-Jan Bijsterveld/ 
Veronique Roelvink (eds.), Rondom Sint-Oedenrode. Macht, religie 
en cultuur in de Meierij, Woudrichem, 167-201. 


Frédéric Jamot (ff. 1552-1611) 
Eic “EpWtoc avéptavta StaAoytopoc [1593] 


Agye Gwypd~wv Ap.ote, 
66€ TIdic Tivoc KAAEital; 
“OSE Ttaiic 6 TAG KuOnpns. 
Ti 6’ Gyet BEAN papetpns; 
5 “Ott kapdSiac Satew 
HEPOTIWV ETOLWOG EOTLV. 

Ti S€ WiAds EOTL OWA; 
“OTL VITILOL XLTWVWV 

AOyov OUK EXOUOL TIALSEC. 
10 Ti 5€ Tratc GvnBdc Eottv; 
“OTL viATILoL SOKOUOLV 

Gpa traréiotg €paotai. 
NtEpa TG PEPEL KAT’ WUWV; 
“OTL TIOAAG TIETIAGVNTAL 

15 emi Kapdiatow avépav. 
Ti yap OUK EXEL HETWTIOV; 


Ti 6’ Epwtt kai HETWIIW; PAoTIAPBEVOV yap ald idiwv 
amtetp&e OwKwv. 


20 Apa tic ULv EOTEPNOE 
TIOAUMEYYEWV OTTWITWV; 


Nawpins amAnotoc opyn. 


Tiva 5’ hyetny AEAOyXEV; 
Avarttauowy, oivov, Urtvov. 
25 Tiva ovyyovov AEAoyyXE; 
Kakov €x8oc, dAyos, ‘Apnv. 
Ti TIEALEVOG EoTLV OWL; 
“Ott Tavtobev SovoOvtat 
otovayai TE Kai HEPLUVAL. 
30 ‘0 S€ TI BEotc EpLxOn; 
AoeBet Bpotwv LEvotvh. 
AGEULOTOV EBVO AvépH)v 
Kakinv Otav winon, 


Kakinv S0AwW OKETICEL. 


Textus: Varia poemata Graeca et Latina: Hymni, idyllia, funera, 
odae, epigrammata, anagrammata, Antverpiae: ex officina 
Plantiniana, 1593, 102-105. 

Crit.: 2 KaAeitat ed. 

Sim.: 1 cf. Anacreont. 3.1; 16.1 (Aye, Gwypapwv dptote) | | 3 
cf. Anacreont. 16.21 (Ku@Npns); 44.9 (Tac 6 KUONpNs); Georg. 
Carmina anacreontea 1.165 (O "Epwe 6 tig KuOnpns) | | 4 cf. 
Pind. O/. 2.83-84 (wkéa BEAN / EvSov Evti papEetpas) | | 5-6 cf. 
Anth. Pal. 1.32.2 (kpadinv...uEpottwv); 9.627.4 (kpading EpoTtwv) 
|| 18 cf. Nonn. Dion. 48.335; 48.930 (oéBac pionap8_evov 
aidobc) | | 22 cf. Dion. Cass. 12.50.3 (Oph anAnotw); 40.39.3 
(Oppaic amtAnototc) | | 28-29 cf. Jo.cChrys. Ad populum 
Antiochenum, PG 49.119 (tapattouEvot kai SovoUWEVOL 
Ttavto8ev); Nonn. Dion. 10.242 (pBovepf SeSovnto yEpipvn) | | 
30 cf. Hom. Hymn. Dem. 354-355 (8eotot / uioyetat) | | 32 cf. 
Pind. Ol. 1.66 (avépwv €8voc) 


Discussion about a statue of Love 


‘Do tell, most excellent of painters, this child here, whose is 
it?’ — ‘This child is Aphrodite’s.’20 — ‘And why does he carry 
arrows in a quiver?’ — [5] ‘Because he is ready to pierce 
through the hearts of men.’ - ‘And why does he have a 
naked body?’ — ‘Because little children do not care for 
clothes.’ — [10] ‘And why is he a young child?’ — ‘Because 
lovers seem silly together with little boys.’ —- ‘Why does he 
bear wings on his shoulders?’ - ‘Because he often roams 
[15] over the hearts of men.’ — ‘Yet why does he not have a 
brow?’21 — ‘What use does Love have for a brow? For he 
has barred virginal decency from its proper seats.’ — [20] 
‘Who has deprived him of bright-shining eyes?’ — ‘An 
insatiate desire for the Paphian [Aphrodite].’ - ‘But whom 
does he have as a guide?’ — ‘Repose, wine, sleep.’ — [25] 
‘Whom does he have as a cognate?’ — ‘Terrible hate, pain, 
Ares.’ — ‘Why does he look flushed?’ - ‘Because from all 
sides sighs and cares are buzzing.’ — [30] ‘But how did he 
join the gods?’ — ‘By the impious desire of mortals. The 
unlawful nation of men, when it entertains vice, it covers 
vice with cunning.’ 


Metre: Anaclast, an Ionic dimeter in which the fourth and fifth 
elements are reversed (-- -- -- — x), frequently used by Sappho 
and especially Anacreon (Halporn/Ostwald/Rosenmeyer 1980, 
24). Like Lampsonius, Jamot is inspired by the Anacreontea 
(discovered and first printed by Stephanus in 1554). 

Notes: Jamot’s poem constitutes a dialogue about a statue 
of Eros between a beholder and a painter. The opening line 
quotes from Anacreontea 16, which is about a painter and his 
(future) painting. It is not entirely clear why Jamot would 
introduce a painter (Gwypawos) instead of a sculptor. Even 
though the word he uses for ‘statue’ in the poem’s title 
(avSptdc) may also mean ‘image’, Jamot’s own Latin rendering — 
printed with the Greek — shows that he actually took it to denote 
a ‘statue’ (In Amoris statuam dialogismus). Perhaps he wanted 
Cwypagoc to refer to someone who paints statues (cf. Pl. Resp. 


420c, with apparent reference to an avdptdc being coloured with 
pigments). While Jamot explicitly refers to his ancient models in 
some of his poems, he does not do so in this case. Apart from 
the Anacrontea, Jamot also imitates Pindar’s language (e.g., the 
verb form AgAoyxe(v) in |. 23, |. 25). Notwithstanding his ancient 
models, his Greek is occasionally idiosyncratic (e.g., vATILOL 
épaotat in Il. 11-12 and doeBn¢ pyEvown in |. 31). Jamot’s usage 
of the word yEetwrtov, ‘brow, forehead’ (Il. 16-17), is perhaps 
most striking. Apparently, he wanted to evoke the image of a 
blindfolded Eros, which was a common iconographical motif, 
symbolising blind, i.e. irrational and indiscriminate, lust, in 
contrast to the seeing Cupid of rational love (cf. also Il. 20-34, 
where other negative traits of blind love are identified). In his 
Latin version of the Greek poem, Jamot used the Latin word 
frons, which likewise means ‘brow, forehead’, while it also 
denotes ‘shame’ in medieval Latin. Perhaps the double meaning 
of the Latin is applied to the Greek here as well. Sometimes the 
poet combines existing collocations (e.g., pepw Kat’ WuWV) 
idiosyncratically with other words, in this case tttepov (I. 13). This 
is unusual, since the phrase pépw kat’ WuWwv is normally 
employed in combination with things carried on one’s shoulders 
- either literally or figuratively — and not with things attached to 
them. 

Biography: Hardly anything is known about the life of 
Frédéric Jamot (Federicus Jamotius, ff. 1552-1611). Born in 
Béthune, now in France, but then in Flanders, Jamot likely had 
French as his mother tongue. In Paris, he studied Greek with 
Johannes Straselius (Jan van Strazeele, d. 1558) and Jean Dorat 
(Auratus, 1508-1588) at the Collége Royal. His friends included 
the two Bruges-born Hellenists Bonaventura Vulcanius (see 
below) and Andreas Hoius (1551-1635).22 In later life, he seems 
to have moved to Antwerp and Douai (then also in Flanders). 
Jamot worked as a physician, while also publishing Latin and 
Greek poems as well as several philological works, including a 
Theocritus commentary (1552). Combining his two fields of 
interest, he translated a fifteenth-century Byzantine treatise on 
gout into French. Jamot’s Greek poems are mostly occasional in 


nature, but he also translated one of Ausonius’ poems into 
Greek, which enjoyed some success in France (Schmitz 1991, 
284). A variety of genres is represented in his poetry, ranging 
from Pindaric odes — for instance, in honour of the Scottish poet 
George Buchanan (1506-1582) — over elegiac couplets to various 
kinds of dimeters, Sapphic stanzas, and anagrammatic poems. 

Bibliography: Sacré, Dirk (1994), “Andreas Hoius’ sterfjaar 
(met een noot over zijn familie)”, in: Biekorf. Westviaams archief 
voor geschiedenis, archeologie, taal- en volkskunde 94, 387-392; 
Schmitz, Thomas (1991), “Les odes grecques de Frédéric Jamot 
(t ca. 1609)”, in: Bibliotheque d’'Humanisme et Renaissance 53/2, 
281-303. 


Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) 


Hugeiani Grotii ode ad illustrissimum comitem 
Henricum-Fredericum Nassavium Guilielmi filium | 
‘Yyetavou tod potiou Eidos [1595] 


(excerptum, w. 141-175) 


XTp. €. KW. LB. 

“Ev uEpoTtwv EBvoc, Ev SE BEWv EBVO, 
yatnp 6’ €ott pia Suoiv: 

TIOAAG 8’ r) Steipyet 

aigv AUMPOTEP’ Ws TO HEV yap OUSEV 
145 E€otiv nd’ EmauEpov: 

aowaass aiev ES0c SE 0 YGAKEOG 
HEvEL OUPAVOG UPLKdPNvos. 


AAAG HEV TL HEpoTTes AV6pEc 


(WEPOUES Trotl OABiols BEotot, 

150 tav wpéva pay dtep do- 

YE TO SE ypU TIEAOHEOBA HOYLG, 
GvEpwrtos 6’ Ovdp Ett OKLA. 
AVT. KW. LB. 

AAA’ 6ka Mouaddotos Bpotéots EABN 
aiyAa, AauTIpov ETTEOTL EWC, 

155 pEtALyosg TE aiwv. 

Ta 5€ vov 6 ye TAALKOOTOV GABov, 
ndé noaupov paEL, 

oU TIOTE XELWEPLOG TOV EPLBPOYOU 
VEMEAGG OTPATOG SUBPOs ETTAKTOS, 
160 ov otdnposc, oUTtot’ GAKrh 
aveuddpouos av 6Uvnt’ AtoAAELv, 
OU TLOTHOG, 0US' ATIOTHOG, 
avdapLOyoc aplOyOs 6’ Etéwv 
tobtov undév Exet BAaBEELv. 

ETL. KW. Ld. 

165 DEptepov S5€ NaoodBtoc veo 
vobv GALKiaG PEPEL, EK 

5€ OULKPOD PPULYAVOLO 

yiyvetat tpt SEvSpov, 


vat Siknv KGoEws, Apwyh 


170 Euv@v t’ avdpWv tipanideoot. 
Thvw dé Tlotvid TE HATEPL 

UWOd8l Tov xpdvov Ein 

vov ottiow t’ dei TatEeEtv: 

KaAotc Hot 5é Geoi StSoite TavdSoth pec 


175 KOAGG OUUAEELV. 


Textus: Ed. a: Ode ad illustriss. comitem Henricum-Fredericum 
Nassavium Guilielmi f., Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Franciscum 
Raphelengium, 1595, 10-11. Editiones recentiores: Tiele/Cohen/ 
ter Meulen 1941-1942, 34-36; Meulenbroek 1972, 43-47 
(facsimile); van den Berg et al. 1993, 82-84. 

Crit.: 143 fa | | 146 Gowadsc a || 147 oUpavoc a || 148 
avdpéc a | | 150 atép a | | 151 ypv a et edd. recc. pro ypo || 159 
vepeddc a | Ertaxtoc a || 170 dvSpwv a 

Sim.:23 141-150 cf. Pind. Nem. 6.1-7 (“Ev avépaiv, év Bewv 
yEVvoG: Ek HLGc S€ TtveopEv / yatpdG GuMPOotEpor: Steipyet SE Toa 
keKplueva / SUVAULG, WC TO HEV OUSEV, O SE / XAAKEOG GopaAEeG 
aiév €50¢ / HEvEL OUPaVoc. GAAG TL TIPOOWMEPOHEV EpTIav A WEyav 
/ voov ftot PUow APavatots / kaittep EpayEplav OUK EiSOTEG 
OUSE HETA VUKTOG GUE TIOTHOG / Gvtiv’ EypaWe Spauetv roti 
otaduav) || 151 td 5€ ypu [sic]] yp0 in comoedia saepius legitur, 
sed semper cum negatione coniunctum, cf. e.g. Ar. Plut. 17 (oS 
yp0) || 151-155 cf. Pind. Pyth. 8.95-97 (e€mduEpot: ti SE TLc; TL 5’ 
ov Tlic; oKLdc évap / Gv8pwttos. GAA’ Stav aiyAa Std0Sotos EABn, 
/ AauTIpOov WEYyos Etteotlv AvSpHv Kal yELALXoG aiwv) || 157- 
161] cf. Pind. Pyth. 6.7-14 (Etoityoc Uuvwv @noauposc Ev 
TtoAuxpUow / AttoAAwvia tetelxtotat vata: / TOV OUTE XELUEPLOG 
OuRpOS, ETtaKtOG EADWV / EpLBPOLOU vEewEAGG / OTPATOG 
duEiALxoc, OUT’ Aveo EG UUXOUG AAdc GEOLOL Ta Popw XKEPAdeEt 
/ tutttopyEevov) | | 160-164] cf. Hor. Carm. 3.30.3-5 (quod non 
imber edax, non Aquilo impotens | possit diruere qut innumerabilis 
/ annorum series et fuga temporum) || 161 aveyddpouos] cf. Luc. 
Ver. hist. 1.13 || 162 cf. Eur. Hipp. 1143-1144 (Stotow / TotOV 


dmtotyov); Phoen. 1306-1307 (motos GmtotHOS 6 Povos EvEK’ 
Eptvuwv) | | 165-166 cf. Pind. Pyth. 5.109-111 (kpéocova HEV 
aAtkiac / voov wepBetat / yAWooavy te) | | 169-170 cf. Pind. O/. 
11.10 (Ek Be00 &' avnp cogaic avOet pamidecow Spotws) | | 
172-175 cf. Pind. O/. 1.115-116 (ein o€ te ToUtov UWod xpdovov 
Trateiv, / EUE TE TOOOASE ViKawopotc / OUAEtv TIPO~Mavtov Goyia 
kad’ “EAAavac €ovta travtd) | | 174-175 cf. etiam Pind. Pyth. 2.96 
(addovta 6’ ein yE Tots ayaBoic OuLAeiv) 


Ode by Hugo-Jan de Groot to the most illustrious 
count Hendrik Frederik of Nassau, Willem’s son 


(excerpt, Il. 141-175) 


Strophe 5, 12 verses 


There’s one nation of men and one of gods, and both have 
one mother; but there is, yes, a lot separating them 
forever, since the one is indeed [145] nothing and 
ephemeral, while the bronze, high-topped heaven stands 
forever as a steadfast abode. Yet there is some way in 
which we, reasonable men, bear resemblance to the 
blessed gods: [150] our mind, without which we are barely 
anything, and man is but a shadow’s dream. 


Antistrophe 5, 12 verses 


Yet when the splendour given by the Muses comes to the 
mortals, a radiant light is set over them, [155] and their life 
is joyful. And now is he [Frederik Hendrik of Nassau] 
pursuing such a great bliss, and a treasure, which neither 
an invading army of stormy rain from a loud-roaring cloud, 
[160] nor iron, nor a force swift as the wind, could ever 
destroy. Neither can destiny, not even an ill-starred one, 
nor an innumerable number of years in any way harm it. 


Epode 5, 11 verses 


[165] And the young Nassau has an intellect ahead of his 
age, and from the tiny branch a tree is growing forcefully, 


very much like his brother, with the help [170] and wits of 
statesmen. And may it be possible for him and his revered 
mother to tread aloft for a long time, now and always 
hereafter; and may the all-giving gods allow me to nobly 
[175] consort with the noble. 


Metre: The poem follows the triadic structure of Pindaric odes 
(cf. West 1982, 60-76) and does not seem to adopt the pattern of 
one specific ode, reflecting different compositions by Pindar. 
Notes: Following the emerging fashion of Pindar-style 
poetry, Hugo Grotius composed this ode in 1595, when he was 
only 11 or 12 years old. The poem, one of his very first 
publications, is addressed to the young Frederik Hendrik of 
Nassau (1584-1647), then 11 years of age; he was like Grotius 
born in Delft, and they must have spent considerable time 
together studying in Leiden (Tiele/Cohen/ter Meulen 1941-42, 
esp. 11-14). Frederik Hendrik was the son of William the Silent 
(1533-1584) and his fourth wife Louise de Coligny (1555-1620), 
who also plays a prominent role in the ode. He was the half- 
brother of Maurice of Orange (1567-1625), whom he succeeded 
as Prince of Orange and stadtholder. Grotius alludes to 
Maurice’s credo Tandem fit surculus arbor (‘In the end the sprig 
becomes a tree’) in Il. 166-168. The ode was printed only once in 
the early modern period and does not seem to have achieved a 
wide distribution. One copy (now in Leiden) is accompanied by a 
handwritten Latin poem by Grotius, dedicating the booklet to 
Janus Dousa the Elder (1545-1604), curator of Leiden University; 
in it, the poet apologises for imitating Pindar without emulating 
him.24 Grotius’ mastery of Greek was already remarkable at this 
point. The text shows quite a few accentual mistakes. Some of 
these might have been introduced in the typesetting process, 
yet Grotius is responsible for at least one of them: in |. 151, he 
writes ypU (with a short vowel) instead of yp0 (with a long 
vowel), apparently for metrical reasons (compare van den Berg 
et al. 1993, 82 with Meulenbroek 1973, 30). He also tends to 
hyperdoricize his Greek and writes, for instance, pépouEs Ttotl (I. 
149) and dad’ xa (I. 153), perhaps in imitation of Theocritus, 


where Pindar wrote, respectively, TpoopéepouEV and AAA’ étav 
(Meulenbroek 1973, 20). Following contemporary grammar, he 
also adopts the allegedly Doric practice of dropping the jota 
subscriptum in certain cases (Meulenbroek 1973, 31; |. 153: EAON 
instead of €A9n). Sometimes he prefers Attic forms, writing 
contracted vobv instead of Pindaric voov (I. 166). His Greek is 
not always idiomatic; idiosyncratic are, for instance, oupavoc 
UWiKapnvos (I. 147, varying on the clausula of I/. 12.132), 
UEpoTtec GvSpec (I. 148), GABLot Bei (I. 149), and ypU teAO EGBA 
Uoyte (I. 151). Grotius shows some creativity by coining 
neologisms, including Moucddotos (I. 153), formed by analogy 
with Atoodotos, and travdotip (I. 174), a masculine 
backformation of ttavéwtetpa. Sometimes he follows the 
language of Homer and other poets rather than that of Pindar 
(e.g., by using Hoyts instead of poAtc; Meulenbroek 1973, 30), 
and he also relies on early modern grammars and lexica for 
certain Greek forms (e.g., udet in |. 157 and BAaBEev in I. 164; 
Meulenbroek 1973, 31). Moreover, Grotius’ Greek is influenced 
by Latin syntax and phraseology, as he uses, for instance, a 
subjunctive (I. 161) where one would expect an optative 
(Meulenbroek 1973, 31). 

Biography: Born in Delft, Hugo Grotius (de Groot, 1583- 
1645) studied with Joseph Justus Scaliger in Leiden from age 11. 
One of his fellow students was the poet Daniel Heinsius, who 
became a close friend of Grotius’ (see below). From 1599, he 
was active as a lawyer. Two years later, Grotius was appointed 
historiographer of the States of Holland. In 1607, he became 
public prosecutor. He later went on a diplomatic mission to 
England in order to settle a number of conflicts over Indian 
trade. During the religious disputes of the Twelve Years’ Truce 
(1609-1621), Grotius was imprisoned for life, as he had argued 
in favour of freedom of worship. He succeeded in spectacularly 
escaping from Loevestein Castle in 1621 by hiding inside a book 
chest and managed to flee to Paris. His friend Heinsius wrote a 
Greek poem on the chest in which Grotius escaped (see below). 
Admired by the Swedish king Gustav II Adolf, Grotius became 
Swedish ambassador to France in 1634. Ten years later, he was 


briefly called back to Sweden; on his return trip to France, he 
was shipwrecked, which eventually led to his death in August 
1645. We have only included Grotius’ earliest Greek poem, but 
he composed Greek poetry during his later life as well. Most 
notably, he wrote an interesting gratulatory poem upon 
receiving a Chinese book, most likely in 1601 (text in van den 
Berg et al. 1993, 86-87). 

Bibliography: For a biographical account, see Nellen, Henk 
(2015), Hugo Grotius: A Lifelong Struggle for Peace in Church and 
State, 1583 - 1645, translated by J.C. Grayson, Leiden/Boston. For 
his Greek poetry, including the complete ode with a Dutch 
translation, see Tiele, H.J./Cohen, M. C./ter Meulen, J. (1941- 
1942), “Grotius’ eerste publicatie: De aan Frederik Hendrik 
opgedragen ode. Grieksche tekst met Nederlandsche vertaling 
door Dr. HJ. Tiele”, in: Grotiana 9, 11-37; van den Berg et al. 
1993, 71-87. See also the edition and commentary in 
Meulenbroek, Bernard L. (1972), De dichtwerken van Hugo Grotius 
(I. Oorspronkelijke dichtwerken. Tweede deel, pars 1. A. Tekst en 
vertaling), Assen; Id. (1973), De dichtwerken van Hugo Grotius (I. 
Oorspronkelijke dichtwerken. Tweede deel, pars 1. B. 
Toelichting), Assen. On the reception of Pindar in the Low 
Countries in general, see Veenman, René (1992), “De 
Thebaensche Swaen: De receptie van Pindarus in de 
Nederlanden”, in: Voortgang. Jaarboek voor de Neerlandistiek 13, 
65-90. Further literature: West, Martin L. (1982), Greek Metre, 
Oxford. 


Bonaventura Vulcanius (1538-1614) 


I. <In Ioannem Arcerium Theodoretum> [c. 1598] 


NuGayopn ppovSw owtrp tot’ TauBAtyoc Nev, APKEPLOG 
5’ OAEBPOU TIPOEEVOG AUPOTEpW. 


Textus: Mss. A: Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, VUL 103 II, 


autographus, Carmina, fol. 71r (secundum num. fol. a C.L. 
Heesakkers anno 1974 insertos). B: London, British Library, 
Burney MS 371, autographus, fol. 104r. 

Crit.: 1 owtrp AB 

Sim.: 2 OAEB8pou TIPdEEvOG] iunctura Cyrilli Alexandrini 


<Against Johannes Arcerius Theodoretus> 


Whereas Iamblichus once saved Pythagoras from further 
ruin, Arcerius inflicts ruin on both men. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 

Notes: The poem constitutes a brief invective against 
Johannes Arcerius Theodoretus (1568-1604), professor of Greek 
at Franeker University and editor/ translator of Iamblichus’ 
biography of Pythagoras (Franeker, 1598). The word ppoidoc is 
rarely used in any case except the nom. sg. and pl. Vulcanius 
signed this poem in Greek in both A and B: ‘H@atotiwvoc 
(elsewhere, in VUL 97, fol. 48r, also: Hpatotiwvoc tod 
Bpouytéwc). Two poems by Arcerius on Vulcanius’ editio princeps 
of Agathias (Leiden, 1594) survive in VUL 103, s.v. Arcerius, fol. 67 
(both Latin and Greek). 


II . In clarissimi viri Ioannis Meursii Glossarium [c. 
1610] 


"HOeq kai AEEELc, aic xprjoato mpiv mote doa 
OUGHo aUTOVOUW ‘EAAGG EAEUBEpin, 

‘HoUXLoc tase Tlavta Kal GAAOL AEELKOpartat 
ypawav évi yAapupatc Mvnuoouvne osAlouw. 

5 avtap Um dAAoyev@y omtote Cuyov MAUGEv ‘EAAGG 


Eyxeo BapBaptkoic kdpta Sayadouevn, 


8eowv dOvetotc Kai AEEEot BapBapowwvotc, 

xwpa te Kal yAwoon pupEto Ttadousin. 

SpeWauevoc &'Ek GUYYPAPEWV TILVUTOG TASE TIOAADV 
10 Meupotddngs BiBAiw eyKatéep—ev Evi, 

OU TEP LOTOPLKWV VEAPWV VOOG OU KATAANTITOG, 


008 'dtep ‘Houxiou tHv TaAaL@v TEAETAL. 


Textus: Ms. A: Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, VUL 103, 
autographus, duae poematis versiones, scil. A1: VUL 103 1B, B. 
Vulcanius ad Jo. Meursium, s. fol., et A2: VUL 103 II, Carmina, fol. 
14Y (secundum num. fol. a C.L. Heesakkers anno 1974 insertos). 
Edd. b: Johannes Meursius, Glossarium Graecobarbarum..., 
Lugduni Batavorum: Ex Officina Thomae Basson, 1610, fol. )()( iv. 
c: Johannes Meursius, Glossarium Graeco-barbarum...Editio 
altera..., Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Ludovicum Elzevirium, 1614, 
fol. *iiij" Editio recentior: van den Berg et al. 1993, 12. 

Crit.: 2 cUG@oa A2 || 4 ypaWav A1 ante rasuram A2 bc : 
OF\kav A1 post rasuram || 5 hAUGEv Al ante rasuram A2 bc: 
épeittov/epttov[?] A1 in margine || 6 Kapta A1 bc: travta A2 | | 
8 PUPETO HLOyOHEVN Al ante rasuram : ULoyeto kEeKpoTtidwy At 
super rasuram et tlagoudiwe in margine : Aeiteto pupOHEVN A2 
: pUpetat d || 11 dtep oUK iotoptkWv A2 ante rasuram || 12 
008’ A2 bc: wc Al | EoKEv 6 THV TraAaLWv Al infra rasuram | | 
OU Gtep oU veapdc EAArvwv A€EEtc vorjoat / iotoptkWv veapouc 
OUK Evvofjoat A2 infra finem et oU GtEep iotopLKWv TraAaLWv 
voUc SuokataAnntoc / wc atep ‘Houxtou EoKkev O TH TAAGLOV 
in margine. 

Sim.: 2 cf. Paus. 9.15.6.8 | | 9 SpeWap_evoc] cf. Anth. Pal. 
9.197.1-2 || 7 BapBapowpwvotc] cf. Hom. I/. 2.867 (de Caribus in 
Anatolia vel Turcia antiqua) 


On the Glossarium of the eminent man Johannes 
Meursius 


The customs and words that all Hellas used in the past, 
when it still lived in autonomous freedom — 

Hesychius and other word-stitchers 

noted them all down on Mnemosyne’s polished pages. 
[5] But when Hellas came under the yoke of foreigners, 
entirely subdued by barbarian armies, 

both country and language rapidly mingled 

with foreign customs and barbaric-sounding words. 
The clever Meursius picked them from many writers 
[10] and collected them in one single book. 


Without him, the meaning of younger historians would not 
be understandable, 


no less than without Hesychius, that of the ancients is 
incomprehensible. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (with some metrical anomalies such as 
e.g. xwpa with short ain |. 8; cf. Lauxtermann 2019, 275). 

Notes: The text appears in the G/ossarium Graecobarbarum 
(Leiden, 1610) by the Dutch scholar Johannes Meursius (1579- 
1639), together with epigrams of, among others, Hugo Grotius 
and Daniel Heinsius. As the first full dictionary specifically 
dedicated to later Greek, the G/ossarium is a hallmark of early 
Greek studies in the Low Countries, and Vulcanius places it ona 
level with the lexicon of Hesychius of Alexandria (5th/6th cent.). 
AgEtkopantns is a neologism. Vulcanius might have reworked 
this poem after publication, since the two manuscript versions 
exhibit variants and corrections not reflected in the printed 
versions (see app. crit.). The relationship between the 
manuscript versions remains unclear, but they are, in any case, 
both drafts, containing numerous corrections. Perhaps 


Vulcanius reworked them for a separate publication of his 
poetry, which never materialised. Daniel Heinsius and Gulielmus 
Coddaeus also composed poems on Meursius’ lexicon (see van 
den Berg et a/. 1993, 38, 63). Vulcanius used a very similar 
phrasing asin l.4 in a poem for Paul Merula’s edition of Ennius’ 
Annales, published in Leiden in 1595 (fol. 4r) (also in VUL 103 IA, 
Anonymi, s. fol. and VUL 103 1 B, Vulcanius, items 2 and 4). His 
choice for the rare adjective BapBapd@wvos (I. 7) is probably no 
coincidence. In the Iliad, it refers to the Carians, a non-Greek 
Anatolian people, and Vulcanius applies it to the current 
inhabitants of the area, the Turks, who were usually thought to 
have corrupted the Greek language. The adjective is also used in 
this context in Mousouros’ Ode to Plato and in an epigram by 
Melanchthon (+ Greece, Germany). 

Biography: Bonaventura Vulcanius (De Smet) was born on 
30 June 1538 in Bruges. Between 1559 and 1570, he was librarian 
to Francisco de Mendoza and his brother Ferdinand, archdeacon 
of Toledo. In 1573, he moved to Cologne, where he was offered 
a professorship in Greek in 1574. After a brief stay in Switzerland 
with the printers Estienne (Geneva) and Froben (Basel), he 
moved to Antwerp, where he acted as secretary to Marnix van 
Sint Aldegonde. In 1580, he moved to Leiden, where he taught 
Greek for 30 years, counting Daniel Heinsius and Hugo Grotius 
among his students. His Leiden period witnessed the publication 
of numerous editions, including the poems of Callimachus, 
Moschus, and Bion (1584), Constantine VII's De thematibus 
(1588), Agathias (1594), and Apuleius (1594). Vulcanius kept his 
university post until blindness forced him to resign in 1610. He 
died four years later, on 9 October 1614. He was a prolific writer 
of Greek and Latin verse, which he produced from a young age. 
Among his more interesting pieces is a eulogy on the city of 
Dordrecht and an epitaph for Christophe Plantin, extant in 
different versions. He also wrote a collection of religious odes, in 
both Latin and Greek, and dedicated to Johan van 
Oldebarneveldt (1609). For his Greek poetry, which still awaits a 
modern critical edition, the most important manuscripts are VUL 
97 and VUL 103 (Leiden University Library). 


Bibliography: On his life and work, see the essays in Cazes, 
Héléne (2010) (ed.), Bonaventura Vulcanius, Works and Networks: 
Bruges 1538-Leiden 1614, Leiden/Boston. On his Greek poetry in 
particular, see van den Berg et a/. 1993, 11-15 and van Dam, 
Harm-Jan (2010), “‘The Honour of Letters’: Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, Scholar and Poet”, in: Héléne Cazes (ed.), Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, Works and Networks: Bruges 1538 - Leiden 1614, 
Leiden/Boston, 47-68. For an edition of a youthful piece by 
Vulcanius, an epitaph on Johannes Straselius, Greek professor at 
the Collége Royal in Paris, see Feys/Van Rooy (2020). 


Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609) 


Carmen de mirandis Bataviae [c. 1600-1602] 


‘YHETENNG EPEW VNTIELGEA BavUaTa yains, 
Aovotdén, Svotitot’ GAAoSamoic aletv. 
évtavd’ oUK apKoUo’ Epiotcs totWvec ABnvnc: 
TIM SE PeoSov Grav eipoTtdKwy diwv. 

5 Goted XELpOBLous OU xWpEl TEKTOVaG GvSpac: 
epyaoiyns 6 VAns Eot’ axdpnyov ES0c. 
oltoS0Kouc TIUpOD GWpol PnyvOot KAALac: 
BouBotoc fF yain 6 ob pUrortupos Eu. 
GMAETOL WS Oivolo vevacyuEvat eioi TLOGKvaL: 
10 ovdevdc oivortedsou 6 Eoti PUTNKOLLN. 
oOUSaHOc fF oTtavLoc THSe oTtdpoc Eoti ALvoto: 
Tto0 Tote &’eiol Aivou TiAELovec Epyaoiat; 


oikiat eioi WEeooLtow Ev Udaovv. tic KE TLBOLTO; 


UdSportotet 8’oUSdeic EvOdde, AouoLadn. 


Textus: Ms. A: Leiden, Universiteitsbibliotheek, SCAL 25, fol. 
140r, autographus. Edd. b: Daniel Heinsius, Auriacus, sive Libertas 
saucia..., Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Andream Cloucquium, 1602, 
87 (= Bloemendal, Jan (ed.) (1997), Daniel Heinsius: Auriacus, sive 
Libertas saucia (1602), Voorthuizen, II, 270). c: Daniel Heinsius, 
Poematum nova editio..., Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Iohannem 
Maire, 1606, 190-191 (prima series). d: Opuscula varia antehac 
non edita, Parisiis, Apud Hadrianum Beys / Apud Hieronymum 
Drouart, 1610, 294-295. e: Opuscula varia antehac non edita: Nunc 
vero multis partibus aucta, Francofurti: Apud Iacobum Fischerum, 
1612, 358. f: Poemata omnia, ex museio Petri Scriverii, [Lugduni 
Batavorum]: Ex Officina Plantiniana Raphelengii, 1615, 43-44 (= 
Poemata omnia, ex museio Petri Scriverii, Berolini: Verlag von A. 
Bath, 1864, 46). Editio recentior: van den Berg et al. 1993, 2. 

Crit.: 1-2 super rasuram A | 8avpata Tao GrmtLota 
o8veiotowy [€8- van den Berg et al.] akoGoat, / Aovotdén, 
Paow, TatpLSoc UUETEpNs ante rasuram A || 6 EpyacipovUA | | 
7 pnyvGot 5€ Soxac Anuntepos 6uTtvia SWpa ante rasuram A | 
oltodS0kouc B TUpOD GWPoil TILUTIAGOL KaALas in margine A | 
Onyvoot bcdefg: mpTAGoL A || 9 EvSouvxot Tt oivolo vevacuEvat 
eioi mLAdxval ante rasuram A | GrtAEtot Eici WS'oivolo 
vevaonevat eioi TLOaxvat infra rasuram A | T1LAAXvat Abcde | | 
12 ttote possis | | 13 UdSaot f 

Sim.: 1 vntteu8Ea] cf. Orac. ap. Macr. Sat. 1.18.20 (hapax leg.) 
| Pavyata yainc] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.656.10 | | 4 cipomtoKwv Oiwv] cf. 
Hom. Od. 9.443; Hes. Theog. 446 al. | | 5 xetpoBiouc] de subst. cf. 
Suid. x 248 | cf. Hom. I/. 6.315; 13.390; 16.483 (téxtovec dvSp_Ec) 
|| 6 axdopnyov] cf. schol. vet. Pind. O/. 2.96b (hapax leg.) || 8 
BoUBotoc] cf. Hom. Od. 13.246 | | 10 cf. Opp. C. 4.331; Nonn. 
Dion, 47.72 


Poem on Batavia’s wonders 


I will speak about your country’s unheard-of wonders, 


Dousa, which foreigners can hardly believe. 
Here, Athena’s waving-mills are not sufficient for the wool; 
but there is no flock of woolly sheep to be seen anywhere. 


[5] The cities cannot contain the carpenters who live by 
their handiwork; 


yet the place is barren of workable wood. 
Heaps of wheat have the granaries bursting apart; 


yet, although grazed by cattle, the land is not particularly 
welcoming to wheat. 


Huge numbers of jars, full of wine, are lined up; 
[10] but there is no viniculture to be found anywhere. 
Here, too, little or no flax is grown to make linen; 


yet where in the world would you find more linen- 
workshops than here? 


Houses stand in the midst of water - who would believe 
this? 


And yet, nobody here drinks water, Dousa! 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The poem is addressed to the Dutch humanist and 
politician Janus Dousa (1545-1604), who had invited Scaliger to 
come to Leiden as successor to Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). 
Scaliger as usual delights in rare, learned words (e.g. vnttevGEa, 
axopnyov). Note that aydpnyoc is not a neologism but is 
attested in the scholia on Pindar, which the poet knew well (pace 
van den Berg et al. 1993, 2, n. 4). Scaliger’s poem has a rich 
reception history. Daniel Heinsius, one of his students, parodied 
it in Greek (see below). Later in the seventeenth century, the 
Greek poem enjoyed particular popularity in patriotic circles. It 
circulated, anonymously, in the 1630 edition of Grotius’ Liber de 


antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae (reproducing the text of b, with 
many errors; Grotius 1630, 13). It was also translated into 
German (Opitz 1645, 331f.) and Dutch (Pars 1701, 410f.), from 
the Latin version.25 The Latin rendering was attached to the 
1616 Dutch translation of Tacitus’ Historiae by Johannes 
Fenacolius (1577-1645). Bernhard von Mallinckrodt (1591-1664) 
wrote a critical response in Latin, adding some Dutch wonders 
which Scaliger, according to him, had deliberately left 
unmentioned (Epigramma de miraculis Hollandiae, a Scaligero 
dissimulatis aut neglectis, in Mallinckrodt 1640). 

Biography: Born and raised in France, Joseph Justus 
Scaliger’s later life is closely connected with the Low Countries, 
where he stayed from 1593 until his death in 1609. Scaliger was 
born in Agen (southern France) on 5 August 1540. He received 
his early education in Latin from his father, Julius Caesar Scaliger 
(1484-1558). After his father’s death, he studied in Paris, where 
he became fluent in ancient Greek under Adrien Turnébe (1512- 
1565). During his travels through Europe, starting in 1563, he 
became a Protestant and, after the St Bartholomew's Day 
massacre (24 August 1572), he was forced to leave his home 
country. He settled in Geneva and remained there until 1574, 
when he returned to France. In the following decade, he 
composed some of his most important philological works, 
including editions of the Catalecta (1575), Festus (1574-1575), 
Ausonius (1575), Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius (1577), 
Manilius (1579), and his study on ancient chronology (1583). In 
1590, he was offered a position at Leiden University, which he 
accepted after some hesitation in 1591, arriving in 1593. In 
Leiden, he continued his work on ancient chronology, 
culminating, in 1606, with the publication of the Thesaurus 
temporum. He died there on 21 January 1609. Scaliger was not 
only a scholar of wide-ranging topics but also a prolific poet, 
mainly in Greek and Latin. He also translated others’ poems into 
Greek, including the mimes of Publilius Syrus, the Disticha 
Catonis, a good part of Martial, and poems by Catullus and 
Petrarch. Collections of his poetry were published in 1610 and 
1615, while some of it remained in manuscript. He was also a 


friend of, among others, the German Hellenist Laurentius 
Rhodoman (> Germany) who composed a gratulatory piece for 
him in Greek. 

Bibliography: Biographical accounts: Bernays, Jacob (1855), 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, Berlin; Robinson, George W. (ed.) (1927), 
Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger with Autobiographical Selections 
from His Letters, His Testament and the Funeral Orations by Daniel 
Heinsius and Dominicus Baudius, Cambridge; Grafton, Anthony T. 
(1983-93), Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of Classical 
Scholarship, 2 vols, Oxford. On his Greek poetry: Grafton 1983, 
103f.; van den Berg et a/. 1993, 1-9. Some previously 
unpublished poems are in De Jonge, Henk Jan (ed.) (1980), 
Josephi J. Scaligeri Poemata Anecdota, Leiden. Further literature: 
Bagchus op zijn’ troon (1715), Bagchus op zyn’ troon, of De 
nuttigheid des wyns in zyn’ aart en Eigenschap. Uyt de Aaloude en 
Nieuwe Grieksche, Latynsche en Fransche Historién opgeheldert. En 
met aartige poétische gedachten verreikt, Te Leiden en in ’s Gr. 
Hage; Grotius, Hugo (1630), De antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae 
liber singularis, ed. Petrus Scriverius, Lugduni Batavorum; von 
Mallinkrodt, Bernhard (1640), De ortu ac progressu artis 
typographicae dissertatio historica..., Coloniae Agrippinae; Opitz, 
Martin (1645), Weltliche Poémata, letzte Truck auffs fleissigst 
ubersehen und verbessert, vol. 2, Amsterdam; Pars, Adriaan 
(1701), Index Batavicus, of naamrol van de Batavise en Hollandse 
schrijvers: Van Julius Cesar af, tot dese tijden toe..., Tot Leiden. 


Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655) 


I. De mirandis Bataviae [1602 vel paulo ante] 


“TAd8t Aouotdén, ta teWv PENAONka Batauwy, 
Tradpa, Ainv 5€ pepw Savyaow eidou_eva. 


Eiped HEV TIdoac cpio ETANPWOE TIOANaG: 


eipomtoKous 8’ oUSeic WS’ Siac KOHEEL. 

5 =vAOKOTIOL TIEAOV GvSpEc artetpeotot EVA OB’ We: 
GEvAos autap An yf} TEAEL NETEPN. 

Navtn Spa eAet Anurtepoc: oUSE lv UEWV 
ETPEWE YA, BouOlv TAEtoTa XAPLCOLEVN. 

Nac S€ ti80c, Atovuoe, oe8ev yeyE: TIOAAOL Eaotv 

10 dutteAtvol Kaprttol, GuTteAoc ouSsEpin. 

Ov6déE Aivotc aTtaAotot KataBpiBouctv GpoupaL: 

tac d€ Alva ANGEL XELpOBiwy TIaAduac. 

TAVTOALKOV YEVOG EGHEY, ETIEL TOTAHOIc OTEMOHEDOA: 


tic 5€ toowv yevEt, AoUGLdSn, Totaydv; 26 


Textus: Edd. a: Daniel Heinsius, Auriacus, sive Libertas saucia..., 
Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Andream Cloucquium, 1602, 88 (= 
Bloemendal, Jan (ed.) (1997), Daniel Heinsius: Auriacus, sive 
Libertas saucia (1602), Voorthuizen, II, 272). b: Poematum nova 
editio auctior emendatiorque, Lugduni Batavorum: Apud 
Iohannem Maire, 1606, 191-192 (prima series). c: Poematum 
editio tertia..., Lugd. Batavorum: Apud Ioannem Maire, 1610, 
201-202. d: Poemata emendata locis infinitis et aucta, editio 
quarta, Lugd. Batavorum: Apud Joh. Orlers et Iohan. Maire, 1613, 
412. e: Poemata emendata nunc postremo et aucta, Lugd. 
Batavorum: Apud Iohannem Maire, 1617, 429. f: Poematum editio 
nova, Lugduni Batavorum: Sumptibus Elzeviriorum, et Iohannis 
Mairii, 1621, 358. g: Poemata auctiora ed. Nicolao Heinsio, Dan. 
filio, Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Francis. Hegerum, 1640, 102- 
103. h: Poematum editio nova, longe auctior, editore Nicolao 
Heinsio, Danielis filio..., Amstelodami: Apud Joannem Janssonium, 
1649, 586. Editio recentior: van den Berg et al. 1993, 58. 

Crit.: 1 TAaOtd | | 4 eipomtdKous 6 Uv tic KouEEL lac; 
abcd || 5 EUAa@’ wWSe abcdefgh || 6 GEUAov avtdp SAov o~tv 


yeyovev TeSLov abc | Upetepn f | | 7 oVSayoOt MAEtov 
Anuntepos. oud pty Udy abc 


On the wonders of Holland 


Be gracious, Dousa! What I know about your Batavians, 


is not much, but let me report the things that seem 
exceptionally wondrous. 


Wool fills all their cities, 

but nobody actually keeps woolly sheep here. 
[5] Carpenters are numerous, as is wood; 

our entire country is devoid of trees, though. 


The offers of Demeter are to be found everywhere, but 
your 


country does not foster her, generous as it is, above all, to 
cattle. 


Every jar is full of you, Dionysus; the vine’s 

[10] fruits are numerous, but there is not a single vineyard. 
And the fields are not weighed down by tender flax plants, 
yet linen overwhelms the handcrafters’ palms. 


We belong to Tantalus’ stock, as we are surrounded by 
rivers, 


but who can taste of so many rivers, Dousa? 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: Heinsius emulates Scaliger’s poem on the same 
subject, which was included in the many editions of Heinsius’ 
poetry, and gives it a new ending. Heinsius’ version is less rigidly 
organised than Scaliger’s and stylistically more supple (e.g. in its 


usage of particles). In terms of reception, however, the laurel 
goes to Scaliger, whose poem enjoyed particular popularity. Van 
den Berg et al. 1993, 59 offers a brief stylistic comparison of 
Heinsius’ and Scaliger’s pieces. 


II . Ev tW TApamtAEetv THv tis EPWyEVNS tatpisa 
[?c. 1610-1613] 


Xaipe OAL THLTIOONTE, HAakaptatov Gotu Batavwy: 
Thv yap Env KATEXELG, TIOTVLA, AQuogiAny. 

Xaipe OAL: TIvotal HE TapapTIaZovot yap GAA: 
kal taxa KoAAEiw ool Adyov HULTEAA. 

5 AAA OU Hol TodE AEEov Ev oUGOLv Ev TOdE KELVG 
pnyattov, Sokew val, pidov EGOOHEVOV: 


WG HEGOOLG KatakElyEO’ev USaotv: GAAG kal EUTING WC 
Ttapos, apxaiw vv Tupi KaLoyEOa. 


Textus: Edd. a: Pep/us Graecorum epigrammatum..., Lugduni 
Batavorum: Ex officina Ioannis Patii; Prostant apud Ludovicum 
Elzevirium, 1613, 30. b: Poemata emendata locis infinitis et aucta, 
editio quarta, Lugd. Batavorum: Apud Joh. Orlers et Iohan. Maire, 
1613, 387. c: Poemata emendata nunc postremo et aucta, Lugd. 
Batavorum: Apud Iohannem Maire, 1617, 395. d: Poematum 
editio nova, Lugduni Batavorum: Sumptibus Elzeviriorum, et 
Iohannis Mairii, 1621, 314. e: Poemata auctiora ed. Nicolao 
Heinsio, Dan. filio, Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Francis. Hegerum, 
1640, 59. f: Poematum editio nova, longe auctior, editore Nicolao 
Heinsio, Danielis filio..., Amstelodami: Apud Joannem Janssonium, 
1649, 551. Editio recentior: van den Berg et al. 1993, 51. 

Crit.: tit. Cum amicae patriam praeternavigaret bcdefg || 3 
TlapattaGouot a || 7 Euttngc || 8 apxaiw tH mupi abg 

Sim.: 3 tapapttdadouot] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.153.3 || 4 cf. Hipp. De 


sem. 27.37; Xen. Cyr. 8.1.3; Sozom. Hist. eccl. 8.18.8.7 | | 6 cf. Anth. 
Pal. 5.163.5; 7.421.7; 7.422.6 (vai Soxeéw) || 7 cf. Hom. I/. 2.297; 
19.422; Anth. Pal. 1.101.5; 2.1.232; 8.147.3 (...aAAq kal €uttns) 


On when he sailed by his girlfriend’s home city 


Hail, city of my intense desire, most blessed town of the 
Batavians; 


for you, revered city, hold my Demophile. 


Hail, city, for the winds already snatch me away to 
somewhere else, 


and I will perhaps leave you a half-finished phrase. 


[5] But whisper for me at least this one small sentence 
here in her ear, 


which, I firmly believe, will be endearing: 
‘We lie in the middle of the water, but even now 


we are burning, just like we used to, with the fire of old.’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: This poem is part of a cycle of six poems to and 
about Demophile (van den Berg et al. 1993, 48-53). This poem 
can be read as responding to Catullus 11.15-16. Like many of 
Heinsius’ poems, it is not indebted to specific authors in 
particular. It contains some rare words (e.g., late antique 
Tlapapttadouot in |. 3) and expressions (e.g., Tov Adyov NULTEAR, 
kataAsirtetv in I. 4). In some turns of phrase, the poem is clearly 
reminiscent of the Greek Anthology (e.g., Sokew vai and aAAd kal 
€uttns in this position in the verse). 


III . ‘Qc ato Atoyévous tod Kuvos [c. 1613] 


A HEpottwy pdotté, o ALoc HEYGAOLO TIpO~MaAta., 


TIAVTOALOG yUVGc LdptuUG dAaBeElac, 

Undeva HEV oalvwvy, Travtac 6 'UVAdwy Kat’ ayuLac, 
€uul KUWV. Oetov 6’ wvoua Atoyevac. 

5 Mwvav tav dpetav yuuvaodsouat: a 8’ dAoxoc HEU: 
ou yap tav apyav Et yuvatkopiaac. 

Aygpatwp &’', Gmoatc, Tti8ov oikéw, oikov GoLKov, 
TH WETA HEU KTAOLG TAO TIEPLOTPEWETAL. 

Muwva 6'd ttrpa pot dei kai Baxtpov omtadet, 

10 TLotov AKLBSGAW OKGTITpov EAEUBEpPtLac. 
O€puot Setttvov Eaot: tO &’ avtdxUTOV KaAov Udwp 
SLPMYEG: KOTUAG 6’ EvTL HOt a TlaAGua. 

YUUEG TIOAAG TIETTAGGE, TIOAU TIANW TIOBEOVTEG: 


autos 6’ oudév Exwv, ovUdSEvdc EvSEouat. 


Textus & crit.: vide Aydin, Elisabeth (ed.), Daniel Heinsius. Peplus, 
Paris, paratur. Editio princeps : Peplus Graecorum 
epigrammatum..., Lugduni Batavorum: Ex officina Ioannis Patii; 
Prostant apud Ludovicum Elzevirium, 1613, 14-15. 

Sim. : 1 0 Atoc HEyaAoto Tipowatac] cf. Pind. Nem. 1.60 (Atoc 
UWiotou Tipowatav E€oxoVv) || 2 uUndeva HEV oatvwy] cf. NT, 7 
Ep.Thess. 3.3 (tO undéva oaiveo@at) | | 6 yuvatkoginac] cf. 
Theoc. Id. 8.60 || 7Appatwp 8’, GrtoAtc] cf. schol. Hom. I/. 9.63a 
(Apprtwp : ATtOALs kal ouyyevetav OUK EXWV) | TiBov oikew] cf. 
e.g. Orig. Cels. 2.41; Greg. Naz. Fun. or. Basil. 60.5; Ps.-Nonn. 
schol. mythol. 4.26; Anth. Pal. 7.64.3 | otov Gotkov] cf. Nonn. 
kDion. 17.42 | GmtoAtc... dotKkov] cf. fragmentum tragicum 
anonymum in D.L. 6.38 (GmtoAtc, Gotkos, Tlatpidoc EOtEPNHEVOG, 
/ Ttwydc, TAavAtNGs, Blov Exwv tovug’ nuEpav) || 9 cf. Diog. Sin. 
epist. 26.1 (oU S€ tov TpiBWva AEOVvTv VOEL, TO SE BAKTPOV 


POTTAAOV, trv dé TINpav yfjv kai PdAattav, ay’ Nc TpE~N); 
Honest. in Anth. Pal. 7.66.1-2 (Baktpov kai tirpn Kal SumtAdov 
eiua oogoio / Atoyéveus BLOTOU Poptos 6 KoUMOTatos) | | 11 cf. 
Nonn. Dion. 42.97 (vEKktapoc AUTOXUTOLO TILWV YAUKEPWTEPOV 
USwp) | | 13 moAAG TrETIAGBE] cf. Thgn. 1.663 (TOAAG TtETTaTAL) 


As if written by Diogenes the Cynic 


Whip of mortals, prophet of the great Zeus, 
fearless witness of the naked truth, 


wagging the tail to no one, but barking at everyone in the 
streets, 


Iam adog, and I have the divine name of Diogenes. 
[5] I only practise virtue; it is my spouse. 
Indeed, I am not a lover of women. 


Rather, without any family or country, I live in a barrel, a 
home that is no home, 


and my entire fortune lies in that barrel. 

Only a leather bag goes along with me, and a stick, 

[10] infallible support of genuine freedom. 

Lupines are my meals. The fine flowing water is enough 
to quench my thirst, and I use my hand as a small cup. 
You, you possess many things, but you ask for even more; 
and I who have nothing, I do not lack anything. 


[transl. Elisabeth Aydin] 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 
Notes: The poem is part of Heinsius’ piéce de resistance of 


Greek composition: the Peplus Graecorum epigrammatum, 
published for the first time in Leiden in 1613, and dedicated to 
his friend and fellow poet Hugo Grotius. It was revised and 
reprinted at least five times (1613, 1617, 1621, 1640, and 1649). 
The original collection contained 63 poems: 56 poems discussing 
ancient Greek philosophers, and 7 love poems (including poem 
II, edited above). After the first edition, the love poems were 
removed from the Peplus to be integrated into the Poemata. The 
collection is inspired by the pseudo-Aristotelian Peplus 
(containing epitaphs on Greek epic heroes) and Diogenes 
Laertius’ Vitae Philosophorum. In 1618, the Tubingen humanist 
and poet Friedrich Hermann Flayder (1596-1644) published a 
Latin translation. On the Peplus and its sources, see mainly Aydin 
(2018). The poem printed here is written in the persona of 
Diogenes the Cynic (412/404 BC- 323 BC), humorously 
advertising his Cynic philosophy. Heinsius imitates Doric, the 
dialect of Corinth, where Diogenes — originally from the Ionian 
colony of Sinope — lived for a long time. As Heinsius explained to 
Grotius in his letter of dedication, the dialect befitted the Cynic 
and Stoic philosophers in particular because of qualities such as 
its ‘masculinity’ and ‘robustness’ (Heinsius 1613,):(5r). The 
poem thus also reflects the poet’s interest in the Greek dialects 
and evidences his ability to use them creatively. 
Notwithstanding the poem’s subject matter, the language 
equally betrays some features of Christian Greek, e.g., the 
collocation youvn aAneta. Like Scaliger, Heinsius delights in 
using rare words; cf., e.g., the word yuvatkogiAns, which 
Heinsius probably took from Theocritus (Jd. 8.60) or the Greek 
Anthology (6.78.2). 


IV .In pulices et culices a se interfectos, cum ab iis 
totam noctem Swindrechti exagitatus esset [?c. 
1613-1617] 


'EvO05E KWVWTIEGOLV OANV Try VUKTa TraAdiwy 


WUAAatc t’ ayyxtayotcs EUSE 108’ Eivotddnc: 

QUTAP AVLOTAHEVOG otUYyEphic €& GPEptoc Evvijc, 
TIOAAOUG EUPEV Ef} XELPi KATAKTAHEVOUG. 

5 Nepoepovn, ob Sé SEEat dvapota pOAd KaYHOVTWV, 


VUKTUAGAOUG, UTIVWV NHETEPWV PBOPEAc. 


Textus: Edd. a: Poemata emendata nunc postremo et aucta, Lugd. 
Batavorum: Apud Iohannem Maire, 1617, 406. b: Poematum 
editio nova, Lugduni Batavorum: Sumptibus Elzeviriorum, et 
Iohannis Mairii, 1621, 337. c: Poemata auctiora ed. Nicolao 
Heinsio, Dan. filio, Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Francis. Hegerum, 
1640, 80-81. d: Poematum editio nova, longe auctior, editore 
Nicolao Heinsio, Danielis filio..., Amstelodami: Apud Joannem 
Janssonium, 1649, 568-569. Editio recentior: van den Berg et al. 
1993, 54. 

Crit.: 3 6p8toc van den Berg et al. 

Sim.: 5 avapota poAg] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 2.57 vel potius 
Nonn. Dion. 28.277 | | 6 vuKttAdAouc] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.29.2 


On the mosquitoes and fleas he killed, when he 
was plagued by them all night in Zwijndrecht 


Heinsius once slept here and wrestled all night with 
mosquitoes 

and fleas, hand-to-hand. 

After rising from his hated bed at daybreak, 

he found many of them slain by his own hand. 


[5] Persephone, please receive the hostile races of the 
dead, 


those night-revellers, destroyers of our sleep. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: It is unclear whether Heinsius here refers to the city 
of Zwijndrecht near Antwerp or the city of the same name not 
too far from Rotterdam. The verb S€xeo@at might just mean 
‘receive’ but also, with reference to hostile troops, ‘await the 
attack’. Mosquitoes are a popular subject in Humanist Greek 
poetry (cf. Poliziano > Italy; Duport > Great Britain) 


V .Inarcam libris onustam, qua servatus est Grotius 
[paulo post 22.III.1621] 


Movo@v kthpa KLBWTE, KAAET OE HEV Ec YOPOV GoTpWV 
ZeuG HEyaG, A Znvoc tEKvov EAEUBEPiN: 

Oetov Ettel WETA TIOTHOV Ec NEALOU TEKEG aUYynNy, 

Kal TIGALv Ek Bavatou pUcdo [pwttddnv. 

5 AEUTEPOTTOTHE HOL OUAE, BLobv SE ol EuTTaALv Gpxou, 


oWs HETA TOUG SEGuOUs, Cv HETA TOV Bavatov. 


Textus : Mss. A: Paris, BNF, Département des Manuscrits, Dupuy 
837, n° 83. B: Ibid., n° 112. Edd. c: Poemata auctiora ed. Nicolao 
Heinsio, Dan. filio, Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Francis. Hegerum, 
1640, 110. d: Poematum editio nova, longe auctior, editore Nicolao 
Heinsio, Danielis filio..., Amstelodami: Apud Joannem Janssonium, 
1649, 592. 

Crit.: tit. In cistam qua evasit Grotius AB || 1 Mododv B | | 3 
Cwov AB | tekegA || 4 kai cd: f AB || 5 Aeutepdortotye, ov 8’ 
ovAe: AB | S€ uevB | | 6 ows cd 

Sim.: 1 xopdv Gotpwv] cf. e.g. Dion. Per. 909; Nonn. Dion. 
2.228; 9.238; 35.337 | | 3 yeta TOTHOV] cf. e.g. Nonn. Dion. 47.725 
| | 4 €k Bavatou pUoao] cf. Aristid. Or. 49.4 | | 5 AceuteportotpE] 
cf. Hsch. 5 746 


On the chest heavy with books, by means of which 


Grotius was saved 


Property of the Muses, chest, you are called to the choir of 
stars 


by great Zeus, or Zeus’ child Freedom: 


for you have brought divine Grotius back to the sunlight 
after his death 


and you have delivered him from death. 


[5] Man with a second fate, may you be healthy, and please 
do start living again, 


safe and sound after the chains, alive after death. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The poem refers to a famous episode in 
Netherlandish history: the escape of the polymath Hugo Grotius 
from Loevestein Castle (Gelderland). Grotius had been serving a 
life sentence in the castle since, in the religious struggles, he 
had sided with the Remonstrants. Books were brought to him 
on a regular basis, carried to his prison in a large chest. After 
two years in custody, Grotius managed to escape by hiding in 
the book chest with the help of his wife, who also stayed in the 
castle, and a maidservant. After his escape, he dressed asa 
bricklayer to avoid being recognised and made his way to Paris, 
where he soon became a diplomat for Sweden. Two Dutch 
museums claim possession of the chest in question: the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and Het Prinsenhof in Delft. As with 
many other poems by Heinsius, there is no model which he 
follows closely. Certain phrases do suggest, however, that he 
had Nonnus’ Dionysiaca in mind. More than a decade earlier, he 
had composed a dissertation on Nonnus’ epic (1610). Heinsius 
wrote learned poetry, using rare words taken from lexica, such 
as Seuteportotpos. The last half verse contains the collocation 
Caw peta (tov) Pavatov — frequent in Christian Greek texts — but 


Heinsius cleverly applies it to Grotius’ escape, suggesting that 
life imprisonment is basically as bad as death. Heinsius also 
composed a Latin poem on this event, which bears some 
resemblance to its Greek counterpart (Heinsius 1640, 291f.). The 
poems on Grotius’ escape were published only in 1640, by 
Heinsius’ son Nicolaas, as Heinsius did not dare to publish them 
earlier because of the religious climate.27 

Biography: Daniel Heinsius (Heins) was born in Ghent on 9 
June 1580. The Spanish war forced his parents to move to 
England. They eventually returned to the Low Countries, where, 
in 1596, Heinsius started studying law at the then University of 
Franeker. Two years later, in 1598, he moved to Leiden, where 
he studied under J.J. Scaliger. In 1603, Heinsius was offered a 
professorship in poetics and in 1605 one in Greek, and in 1607 
he was made librarian of the university’s collections. In 1612, he 
was appointed professor politices. Heinsius remained in Leiden 
until his death on 25 February 1655. As a classical scholar, he 
edited many texts, including Hesiod (1603), Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus (1603), Aristotle’s Ars poetica (1610), and Terentius 
(1618). He also edited the correspondence of Scaliger (1627). 
Heinsius was a gifted poet and wrote a treatise on how to write 
a tragedy (1611, 1643). Drawing inspiration from Greek models 
in particular, he not only wrote Latin and Dutch poems - under 
the pseudonym ‘Theocritus from Ghent’ - but frequently tried 
his hand at Greek, starting in 1602 at the latest, when his Neo- 
Latin tragedy Auriacus was published. This book contains a 
lengthy Greek letter to J.J. Scaliger as well as the witty poem In 
Hispanum et Batavum, consisting of 14 elegiac couplets in Greek 
(Bloemendal 1997, I, 202-207), followed by Greek poems by 
Vulcanius and Gulielmus Coddaeus (Willem van der Codde; 
1575-after 1625). Heinsius’ first standalone collection of poetry 
(1603) has no Greek poems apart from an opening address to 
Aphrodite in alexandrines (Heinsius 1603: *6v), but he published 
many Greek poems afterwards. His main contribution to 
humanist Hellenism was his Pep/us (1613), a collection of poems 
about ancient Greek writers, mainly philosophers. It was well 
received and widely praised in the Republic of Letters. Moreover, 


Heinsius published Greek verses in his Poemata (from the 
second edition of 1606 on), which went through many editions 
even after his death. Some of his Greek verses are scattered in 
publications and editions, while others remain in manuscript. 
Some believe that an epigram traditionally attributed to 
Philodemus is actually by Heinsius (Ep. 38 ed. Sider, for which 
see Sider 1997, 201). In his preface to the Peplus, Heinsius shows 
keen awareness of the tradition of humanist Greek poetry 
written before him, citing Mousouros’ Ode to Plato, Laskaris’ 
epigrams (which he had long sought), the liminary verses by 
Aldo and Carteromaco, and Poliziano’s epigrams (Heinsius 1613, 
):(3Y) (> Greece, Italy). 

Bibliography: Biographical accounts: ter Horst, Dirk J.H. 
(1935), Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655), Utrecht; Sellin, Paul R. (1968), 
Daniel Heinsius and Stuart England. With a Short-Title Checklist of 
the Works of Daniel Heinsius, Leiden/London; Becker-Cantarino, 
Barbara (1978), Daniel Heinsius, Boston. On various aspects of his 
poetical and scholarly work, see the essays in Lefévre, Eckard/ 
Schafer, Eckart (eds.) (2008), Daniel Heinsius klassischer Philologe 
und Poet, Tubingen. More in particular about his literary 
theories, see Meter, Jan Hendrik (1975), De literaire theorieén van 
Daniél Heinsius, Amsterdam. On Heinsius’ Greek poems: Golla, 
Korbinian (2008), “Daniel Heinsius’ Epigramme auf Hesiod”, in: 
Eckard Lefévre/ Eckart Schafer (eds.), Daniel Heinsius. Klassischer 
Philologe und Poet, Tubingen, 31-55; Hintzen, Beate (2014), 
“Daniel Heinsius, Martin Opitz und Paul Fleming. Ubersetzung 
und Transfer vom Griechischen ins Deutsche und vom 
Deutschen ins Lateinische”, in: Tom Deneire (ed.), Dynamics of 
Neo-Latin and the Vernacular, Leiden, 177-201: 191-200; Aydin, 
Elisabeth (2018), “Le Peplus Graecorum Epigrammatum de 
Daniel Heinsius, une adaptation de Diogéne Laérce a la 
Renaissance”, in: Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 20, 29-55. Further 
literature: Aydin, Elisabeth (ed./transl.) (forthcoming), Daniel 
Heinsius. Peplus, Paris; van den Berg et al. 1993; Bloemendal, Jan 
(1997), Daniel Heinsius. Auriacus, sive Libertas saucia (1602), 2 
vols., Voorthuizen; Heinsius, Daniel (1603), Elegiarum lib. III. 
Monobiblos, sylvae, in quibus varia, Lugduni Batavorum; Heinsius, 


Daniel (1613), Peplus Graecorum epigrammatum. In quo omnes 
celebriores Graeciae philosophi, encomia eorum, vita et opiniones 
recensentur aut exponuntur, Lugduni Batavorum; Heinsius, Daniel 
(1640), Poemata auctiora, ed. Nicolaus Heinsius, Lugduni 
Batavorum; Meulenbroek, Bernard Lambert/Witkam, Paula P. 
(eds.) (1981), Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius, vol. 11, 's- 
Gravenhage; Sider, David (1997), The Epigrams of Philodemos. 
Introduction, Text, and Commentary, Oxford/New York. 


Nicolaes Jansz. van Wassenaer (c. 1572- 
1629) 


APAEULAaG FH E€Hynots tis TOALOpKias Tig TOAEWG 
ApAepins, yevopéevns t® Etet apoB 11605] 


(excerptum, w. 425-452: Hispanorum copiae Harlemum 
deveniunt et urbis incolae ad obsidionem parantur) 
425 Navtec EtacoUtEpot kai Aaov NyEepovijEc, 
AQGOl TEPPWOVTO HAxnv Ett KUSLAVELpaY, 
WG TAPA KAGOLTEPOU AEKAVALG HAAG AAUTIOHEVNOL, 
kai AOTIGOLV OUNKTALs TUpOSaictaZ’ KaAG TIOALTHV, 
K apyevvol toixot 6la ispWt avéparodwdn 
430 otiABovot kaBapWv TrauTIOAAWv ApAEULWVWwvy 
Ws Kal YOAKEOBWPNKWV TOTE TEUXE KAA, 
EYXEA TELXOOS EPXOHEVWV OEAAWOL TIOALTO)V. 
Auvtika @nAutepat kal GoAAEEG GUAyEpOVTO 
OUK GoTIA, GAAG EUTIAEKTOUG HET YEPOLV EXOUVOML 


435 e€x8popovotot, AUyous TILtTtTWtOUG, Atdoc EpKoc. 


NoAAfjot Ppacuc dy~putoAotot, kai AvtLaveipatc 

OULOs xEtpac OTIALZEL, TELYOOS EGOEVOVTO 

ovUv Hakpoic OPEAoiotv: kal Ev TIAEKTOTG TAAGPOLOLV, 

Aaiva koUp attaAoiol PEpov vwtotol BEAEUVA: 

440 We ol HEV pdAa TIdvtEs Sool TITOALEBpov EXOUOL, 

GVSpEG ynpaAeot TOAAOi TE Kai Cig yOvU XAWPOV, 

avdpdot SUOLEVEEGOL HAXNOOHEV EGOEVOVTO. 

“Oooov EAEUBEPIN PAEOG YAUKEPWTEPOG EOTL, 

TOOOOV EPWC TIOAEWGS Kai EVEOTAKTO PPEO TIAVTWV. 

445 Zeuc 5é HEV Gpytvoevta, Kal 6pOLov UWLKOAWVOV 

S€pkeoOat ertiBatvev EvuaAtwy Tlovov avépHv 

Maupv immoéapuwy te, Kal GotWv KAAKOXLTWVWV. 

Mty@eto dotoioty Sé Tapiotato Tpttoyevea, 

xpuoeinv tpuMaAny te, kai Eyxoc xElpeo Exoua. 

450 OVAOHEVN TE TEWGS OTPATL OTUyEpal TE PaAayyEG 

‘Tomtavwy etepwOev EkaptUvavto, kai OTtAa 

aiyAnv Taypavowoay amtootpantouot Sapotva. 
Textus: Ed. a: ApAguLac A E€nynots thc ToALopkiac thic TOAEWC 
ApAeuins, YEvouevns TH Etet, APOB. Harlemias sive Enarratio 
obsidionis urbis Harlemi, quae accidit anno 1572, Lugduni 
Batavorum: Ex Officina Ioannis Patii, 1605, fol. C4v & D1v. Editio 
recentior: van Walsem, Gerard Christiaan (ed.) (1930), Harlemias. 
Het beleg der stad Haarlem in een Grieksch gedicht verhaald..., 
Leiden, 26 & 28. 


Crit.: 428 omtryktatc van Walsem || 429 apypuvoi van 
Walsem | iSp@t’a van Walsem | | 430 kaSdpwv a || 432 tetxood’ 


a van Walsem | | 433 O8nAUTEpat a | Auptyepovto a van Walsem: 
dupayepovto corr. | | 434 evumAEKtous corr. (cf. Hom. II. 23.115): 
e0TIANKtous a van Walsem | | 436 duguttoAotot a | | 437 tetxood' 
a van Walsem | | 438 taAdpoltowv corr.: TaAAEpototv a van Walsem 
| | 439 artaAotot debuit | | 443 pae8oc van Walsem | | 444 
TIoAEWS a | | 450 otpatt van Walsem || 452 aixAnv van Walsem 
| amtaotpamtouot debuit 

Sim.: 425 Nonn. Dion. 14.105, 14.186, 14.330, etc. (... 
nyeyoviEes) || 426 cf. Hom. Il. 4.225 (omevSovta yaxny €c 
KUdtavetpav) | | 431 tevxea KaAd] cf. Hom. I/. 3.328; 5.621; 7.103, 
etc. | | 433 qupayépovto] Hom. I/. 18.37; Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.1527 
| | 434 peta xEpowv Exouoat] Hom. II. 24.647; 4.300; 7.339; 22.497 
| | 435 didoc EpKkoc] Opp. H. 4.97 | | 436 avttaveipatc] cf. Hom. II. 
3.189; 6.186 (de Amazonibus) (cf. Ap. Soph. 33.19) | | 437 @updc 
xetpac orAiZet] cf. Basil. /eg. lib. gent. 7.17 (aTtAc...éT’ ExBP0UG 
Bund OTMAIZet xEpa) | | 438-439 cf. Hom. I/. 18.568 (TtAEKToIs Ev 
TaAdpotot wepov...) | | 441 yovu xAwpOov] Theoc. Id. 14.70 (cf. 
Eust. I/. 1001.19-20) | | 442 cf. Hom. I/. 19.232 (avdpdot 
SUOHEVEEOOL HaxwyEsa...) | | 443-444 cf. Antip. Sid. Anth. Pal. 
9.23.7-8 (Gooov UNTPULGc YAUKEPWTEPN ETIAETO NTN, / 
toooov...) | | 445 cf. Opp. C. 4.87 (...6p8tov, UWiKoAWwvov) (cf. 
Hsch. u 935, s.v. UPLKOAWVoV vol. 4, p. 136 ed. Hansen) | | 446 cf. 
Opp. H. 5.245 (...evudALov Ttovov avSpWHv) | | 447 cf. Hom. I. 
3.127; 3.131; 3.251; 8.71 (Tpwwv 8’ inmodduwv kai Ayatwv 
XaAkoxittwvwv) || 449 cf. Nonn. Dion. 38.292 (ypuceinv 
Tpu@aAetav...); Hsch. tT 1572, s.v. TOUPAAN | | 450 OVAOHEVN] cf. 
Hom. II. 1.2 (ovVAovEVNv) | otuyepal te PaAayyec] cf. Opp. C. 
2.257 (...otuyepal te padayyss) | | 451 cf. Hom. I/. 11.215; 12.415 
(Apyetot &' etépwOev ExaptUvavto wdAayyas) (cf. Hes. Theog. 
676) || 452 cf. Opp. C. 3.479 (aiyAnv Taypavowoav 
ATIAOTPATITOUOLV...) 


Harlemias, or Account of the siege of the city of 
Haarlem, which took place in the year 1572 


(excerpt, Il. 425-452) 


[425] All the people’s leaders, one after another, and the 
people [of Haarlem] rushed into the battle that brings 
glory to men; just as, thanks to the brightly shining tin pots 
and the polished plates, the kitchens of the citizens are 
beautiful, and just as the white walls of so many of 
Haarlem’s clean inhabitants [430] shine due to the hard 
work of their servants, so beautiful were the harnesses of 
men armoured with bronze breastplates, so shone the 
spears of the citizens who came to the walls. Soon women 
were also gathered in throngs; they came not unarmed 
but their enemy-killing hands held [435] well-twisted twigs, 
dipped in tar: a wall of death.29 A spirit of audacity 
equipped the numerous handmaids, truly matches for 
men, with arms; they rushed to the wall with long lances. 
And in plaited baskets, lads carried, on their young backs, 
stones to throw with. [440] Thus, all who lived in the 
citadel, both a large number of elderly men and boys 
whose knees were still nimble, hastened to fight the 
enemy men. As much as freedom was dearer to them than 
life, so much love for their city was in all of their hearts. 
[445] Zeus, in turn, arrived at a shining and high hill to 
inspect the toil of warlike men, the horse-taming Moors 
and the bronze-clad citizens. And the Trito-born [Pallas 
Athena] stood amidst the citizens, wearing her golden 
helmet and holding a spear in her hand. [450] In the 
meantime, the accursed army, the hated ranks of the 
Spaniards, strengthened themselves on the other side, and 
the blood-reeking weapons flashed forth a radiant gleam. 


Metre: Hexameters (with some bipartite lines and elision of 
diphthongs, as in Il. 434, 439 and 442). 

Notes: This passage is part of an epic poem of 1460 verses 
about an episode from the Eighty Years’ War in 1572-73, when 
the troops of Philip II of Spain besieged the Dutch city of 
Haarlem. Although Haarlem had held a moderate position in the 
religious wars, the political atmosphere turned against Philip II 
in the summer of 1572. The king responded by massacring the 
inhabitants of two cities near Haarlem. When Haarlem 
reaffirmed its anti-Spanish position, replacing its officials with 


supporters of the Prince of Orange, Spanish troops, commanded 
by Don Fadrique of Toledo, began a siege of the city in 
December 1572. Half a year later, in July 1573, Haarlem 
eventually surrendered and saw its garrison massacred. The 
poem, printed in 1605, was dedicated to the Mayor of Haarlem; 
the city also paid for its publication. The poet recounts the main 
stages of the siege of Haarlem, rounding off with a eulogy for 
the city and its most famous inhabitants. The protagonists are 
treated like heroes from the Iliad, while Zeus and Athena 
constantly attempt to influence the course of events. The poem 
is accompanied by a Latin prose translation ‘for beginners’, and 
it might have been intended for school use. The book opens 
with several shorter poems by colleagues and friends, including 
two Greek ones: two elegiac couplets by a certain ‘T. [F.?] 
Ko&Saioc’ (Gulielmus Coddaeus [1574-after 1625]?), praising 
the poet as Haarlem’s Homer, and 13 couplets by the English 
theologian Hugh Broughton (1549-1612). The Greek text of the 
Harlemias was imperfectly reprinted by G.C. van Walsem in 1930 
with a Dutch translation. The poem abounds in Homeric idiom, 
as reflected in words such as GoAAEEc, AUPiTtoAOL, and 
xaAKkeo8wpnkes and in phrasings such as Gupayepovto. 
Wassenaer also tries to homericize his modern battle scenes by 
introducing Homeric similes and reusing Homeric epithets, as in 
the passage cited above. The epithet Homer usually applied to 
the Amazons is, for instance, applied here to the female servants 
coming to the city’s defence (I. 436). The Spaniards take the 
usual epithet of the Trojans, while the inhabitants of Haarlem 
are described with the adjective the ancient poet applied to the 
Achaeans (I. 447). The poem’s language is not merely indebted 
to Homer all the same. In its phraseology, the influence of both 
Oppian (Halieutica) and pseudo-Oppian (Cynegetica) stands out. 
The most distinctive borrowing from pseudo-Oppian is the word 
UWLKOAWVoV, which is only attested in the Cynegetica and, via 
that work, Hesychius. Unusual forms employed by Wassenaer 
include tuposaiota in |. 428 (probably derived from the Aldine 
editio princeps of Hesychius’ lexicon) and €x8powovotot in |. 435 
(apparently a word of the poet’s own invention). 


Biography: Nicolaes Jansz. van Wassenaer (c. 1572-1629) 
was born in Heusden or, more probably, in Enkhuizen, although 
contemporaries believed he was born in Amsterdam. He briefly 
studied theology in Leiden (1592-1594) but fled from college 
due to a student revolt. He returned to Amsterdam, where, in 
1599, he was living with his mother. In 1601, however, he moved 
to Weesp, where he opened a private school. When he published 
his Harlemias in 1605, he had recently been appointed at the 
Great Latin School of Haarlem, where he worked as a teacher 
(lector) and ‘writing-master’ (schrijfmeester). In 1607, he returned 
to Amsterdam to become vice principal of the Great School 
there. He remained at this institute until c. 1612, when he 
started a new career as a physician. In the following years, he 
published, in Dutch, several treatises about medicine as well as 
Ottoman and European history (the seventeen issues of his 
Historisch Verhael were particularly popular). Apart from his 
Harlemias, Wassenaer wrote a new year’s poem for the Haarlem 
city council in Greek, also in 1605. He died on 24 or 25 
September 1629. 

Bibliography: Biographical accounts: Kannegieter, J.Z. 
(1964), “Dr. Nicolaes Jansz. van Wassenaer (1571/2-1629)”, in: 
Jaarboek van het Genootschap Amstelodamum 56, 71-99; 
Kannegieter, J.Z. (1967), “Dr. Nicolaes Jansz. van Wassenaer 
(1571/2-1629)", in: Amstelodamum: Maandblad voor de Kennis van 
Amsterdam 54, 150-151; more recently, van de Venne, Hans 
(2000), “A Greek Xenion in Latin Dress: Nicolaus a Wassenaer 
and Theodorus Schrevelius”, in: Dirk Sacré/Gilbert Tournoy 
(eds.), Myricae: Essays on Neo-Latin Literature in Memory of Jozef 
Tjsewijn, Leuven, 415-442: 417-421. On his Greek poems: 
Kannegieter 1964, 75f.; van de Venne, Hans (1997), “Een Grieks 
lofdicht op Haarlem (1605) in Latijnse vertaling: Nicolaes van 
Wassenaer en Theodorus Schrevelius”, in: Haerlem Jaarboek, 9- 
35 and van de Venne 2000; Veenman, René (2009), De klassieke 
traditie in de Lage Landen, Nijmegen, 125-128, 131-133; van 
Walsem, Gerard Christiaan (ed.) (1930), Harlemias. Het beleg der 
stad Haarlem in een Grieksch gedicht verhaald..., Leiden. 


Johannes Foreestius (1586-1651) 
Bepon [1605] 


(excerptum, w. 48-62) 


48 Trv TIPOTEPOG TIPOOEELTIEV EVOTEAaVOG ALOVUGOG: 

“TlapOéve, ti TItWKac HEBETTELG; OUK GELoc Gypn;: 

50 untépos Ate Gedy TEAE ONEtELpa kai AvSpHv. 

Kal ou 8eo0uc Onpeuse, kakaic Aime Onpia Koupatc. 

Mnd’Ep€otc ‘etEepwv TEAOHAL Adidaktoc aéBAwv’, 

TTAPBEVLKN OUTWC ETEPWV Adi6aKktoc deéBAWV 

BEBANKac ALovucov AtEp TOEWV Kai OloTHV. 

55 T@ Kev EyW KOOUOLO HEPOG Tpitov Goted B’eiAov 

yupia, TapBEviKA AtAaAf (va KUPHG YEVWHAL; 

AAAG HE KoupidStov HOUvov TEAEOELAG AKOLTHY, 

Oooov Eywv (Spwoa Tlovov Tol TIpotka TIapEgw, 

Bakxov S"Ivé0pevov, ov S5€ Bakyopovos kaAEoalo. 

60 ‘Apttoc EotL yauos, ov ydp Eooeat Appoyeveta, 

autap eywy E0¢ ULOG: ETIEL OTAUAAOLV OTIWENSG 

NuEtepns SUvapat tT65”Epwes PaAEpototv Otototc.” 
Textus: Ed. a: FiSUAALa A “Howes, Kai GAAa rroinpdtia twa. Idyllia 
siue Heroes, et alia poematia quaedam, [Lugduni Batavorum]: Ex 
Officina Plantiniana Raphelengii, 1605, 55. Editio recentior: de 


Vries 2007, 112-113 (transcriptio cum versione Nederlandica 
editoris). 


Crit.: 55 keva 

Sim.: 48 Trv TpdotEepoc TIpooEEtTtEV] cClausula Homerica; vide 
e.g. Hom. I/. 5.275; 7.22; etc. Cf. etiam Theoc. Id. 22.52 | 
TIPOGEELTIEV EUOTEPavVOG] Hom. II. 21.511; Hom. Hymn. Cer. 224 | 
e0otepavocs Atovucos] cf. Hymn. Orph. 74.2 (EVotEpavou 
AtovUoov) | | 49 cf. eadem sede Nonn. Dion. 9.171 (ue8ETtwv 
kKEUadSooo00ov Gypnv); 10.224 (ueBETtwv EAaMNBOAOV Aypnyv); 
32.134 (ueBETIWv OpEciSpopov dypnv) || 50 8npntetpa] hapax 
legomenon: Call. De/. 230 | | 52-53 cf. eadem sede Nonn. Dion. 
29.335-336 (ASidaxtoc A®nvn, / tap8_eviKkn) || 55 cf. eadem 
sede Hom. I/. 17.563-564 (tw kev Eywy’ EBEAOLUL TIAPEOTAHEVAL 
kai auuvetv / NatpoKAw); secundum Eustathium 
Thessalonicensem: t@ Kev Eywy’ EBEAOLUL TlapeoTauEvat Kai 
auvvetv || 55-56 cf. fortasse Anth. Pal. 11.58.1 (Gotea pupia); 
vide etiam Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.274 (uupia 6’ Gotn) | | 56 cf. Hom. 
Od. 11.38 (Tap8evikai t’ ataAai) | cf. e.g. eadem sede Hom. II. 
5.488 (kUpyua yevno8e); 17.272 (kUpya yeveo@al); Od. 5.473 
(kUpya yéevwyal); etc. | | 57 cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.1071-1072 
(akoitny / koupidtov); Nonn. Dion. 4.113 (uoGvov Eyol TOpE 
toUtov akoitnyv); 32.35 (kKoUpLding PLAOTNtoOs iva pvNoELEeV 
akoitnv) | | 58 cf. e. g. Demosth. 30.36 (TapeXouEVoOs Try TIpoty’ 
wes amtéSwxkev) | | 59 cf. Nonn. Dion. 25.84 (Bakxou 8’ IlvSopovou) 
| | 60 epithetum Veneris in e.g. Mosch. Europa 71; Bion fr. 11.1; 
Nonn. Dion. 6.353; 31.269; etc. | | 61 €0¢ Uidc] clausula 
Homerica; vide e.g. Hom. I/. 12.292; Od. 11.142 | cf. fortasse 
Nonn. Dion. 12.345-346 (Eotpwoev OTIWPNV OyKWOAG 
otapuaAfot) | | 62 cf. Nonn. Dion. 48.472 (fSuBOAW AtoOvucov 
"EpWs OloTpNnoEev OLOTW) 


Beroe 


(excerpt, Il. 48-62) 


The beautifully crowned Dionysus addressed her [Beroe] 
first: ‘Maiden, why do you pursue hares? It is not a worthy 
prey: [50] not for a mother [Aphrodite] who was a huntress 
of gods and men. You, too, should hunt gods, leave the 


wild animals to base girls. May you not say ‘I’m not trained 
for other contests’, you maiden, so lacking training for 
other contests, have hit Dionysus without bows and 
arrows. [55] For this I would have taken one third of the 
world and countless cities, to become the booty of a 
tender maiden? But may you make me alone your lawful 
husband, I will offer you as dowry everything I have toiled 
for, and may you call Bacchus ‘killer of Indians’, but 
yourself ‘killer of Bacchus’. [60] It is a suitable marriage, 
for you will be the foam-born [Aphrodite], but Iam her 
son, since with the grapes of our harvest I can do this, an 
Eros with destructive arrows.’ 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: This passage, in which Dionysus is fruitlessly wooing 
Beroe in competition with Poseidon, is part of a youthful epyllion 
by Foreestius, addressed to Daniel Heinsius, with whom he lived 
together as a student. The poem itself is one of a series on 
mythological women. The extract above is representative of 
Foreestius’ Greek poetry as a whole. His collection is largely 
bucolic in nature, focusing on the cruelty of Eros and witha 
prominent place for the figure of Dionysus, popularised through 
Nonnus’ Dionysiaca, of which Heinsius published a new edition 
in 1605, in the same year that Foreestius’ Greek poetry 
appeared. Foreestius also tended to feature large sections of 
direct speech in his compositions. In addition to Nonnus, the 
poet clearly had Homer in mind. There are occasional echoes of 
other poets, especially bucolic ones such as Moschus and Bion 
and the scholarpoet Callimachus, author of learned hymns. The 
passage shows some linguistic peculiarities and even errors. 
There are various mistakes, especially on the syntactic level, 
such as the lack of congruence between Gé&toc and dypn (I. 49) - 
did the poet erroneously conceptualise GéLoc as a kind of 
composed adjective (G&toc)? The use of an unattested future 
optative in a main clause is likewise awkward (I. 52: Epéotc), 
whereas the meaning of the particle Kev, accentuated in the 
original edition and joined with an aorist indicative, is obscure (I. 
55). In the final verse, a conjunction seems to be lacking, making 


it unclear how the second part of the verse should be fitted into 
the sentence. In general, the clarity and correctness of the 
syntactic flow seems to have been sacrificed in favour of the 
metre. Foreestius moreover seems to have had a dislike of the 
Greek article, which features only very rarely in his poetry, and if 
it does, it is often pronominally used (Il. 48 and 55); this might be 
due to interference from Latin, a language in which he was more 
accustomed to composing poetry. The composition Baxyopovoc 
seems to be an invention of Foreestius, coined ad /Jocum after 
the example of IvS0@ovoc, an epithet of Dionysus/Bacchus only 
appearing in Nonnus’ Dionysiaca. The middle optative aorist 
second person singular kaAgoato (< KaAEw) is correctly formed, 
but attested nowhere in the extant corpus of ancient and 
Byzantine Greek texts. 

Biography: Born in Alkmaar as Jan van Foreest on 9 October 
1586, Johannes Foreestius was a member of an old noble family 
and related to the renowned doctor Pieter van Foreest (1521- 
1597). Foreestius studied at the Latin school of Hoorn and, from 
1600, at the University of Leiden, coming into contact with the 
leading humanists of the day, including Josephus Justus Scaliger, 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, and especially Daniel Heinsius, one of 
his main sources of inspiration for writing Greek poetry. After 
his arts and law studies, Foreestius followed the usual path of 
his ancestors, taking on various political duties, in particular that 
of mayor of Hoorn. Despite his busy life, he made the time to 
write poetry, first during his studies, when he composed in 
Greek and Latin, and later in his professional life, when he only 
composed in Latin, mainly on patriotic themes, including some 
Orangist propaganda. He produced a quite extensive oeuvre, 
which has thus far attracted only limited attention. Foreestius 
had a large network across Europe, corresponding with, among 
others, René Descartes and Christina of Sweden. He died in 
Hoorn on 27 October 1651. 

Bibliography: de Vries, Meta (2007), Het dichtwerk van Jan 
van Foreest (1585-1651), PhD dissertation, Radboud Universiteit 
Nijmegen. 


Anonymus (?Martin Binnart, d. 1653/1654) 


TO TLEOTHPLOV ‘EAANVLKOV TW BaASdaoapt Mwentw 
tWv MouoWv apxny® vuppaywyoUvtt ouyxaipet: 

Gua kal Tatpiagovtas EUXETAL ULOUG, Kav GANOivA 
oopia Kai ETLLOTH UN EEaLpEtTOUG [23.VII.1645] 


Apyoatkn, Gv Beotteciwy ool Khdoc Ayatdv, 
évvette Modoa yauov TOAAWy avtdétov GAAWY 
apxnyoto yopo0, Mwpntw xapyata tatpa 

vu Eevovtt GeEtd_, Sed, UEALyAPUAG UUVvous. 

5 "Epyd éylota WEAOVTA VOov VUKTaG TE Kai Hap 
togopdpos 8auBnoev "Epwe, ASGuavtd oe SEPKWV 
Ev HOXPoLoL HEvovta, 6tav KAAG Epya tooatta 
XOAKOYPAWOLOL TUTIOLG EUKANWV ‘EAAGSOG avépOv, 
‘Pwyaikod te WEAOUG StaKoUNs EUYEV’ AUUVTWP, 
10 épyava Movodwy ta comwtata BLBAia WAY, 
WOTE KaTAOTIABELV GEAAG UWOOEv Ec BLOTNTa, 

Kal THV ApYalkWv TOAU PEPTEPOV ELWEV’ AOLSOV. 
AUTOp Oud) XAAETIALVE YAaUOOTOAOG Opvic EpWTWV 
Npwwv HttdoG8at voov mpevobeAyei KEVTPW, 

15 €vOa S€ cou ULoovuU Mov APnvay thv wAdya oBEveELV- 
KUPTOV OTILOBOTOVOLO KEPAG KUKAWOATO TOEOU, 
ATPOOV OUTAGwv Tov Gov TIOAUPPOVTLda BULOV. 


Nov Eyvwe tov "Epwta Bapuv opddp’ dottc Eautov 


KNdeot cou Suvatoc HEAETAG EOT’ EKTIOAEHICELV. 

20 AAAG SEXOU VOULUOV Tov “Epwta, TOBWv TO KABA Kov, 
O~ppa ETteltta TlovAONS EUTIAALY, OTTEO OE XPr. 

'Ek 6€ yauWwv TIaAivopoov yap HdAa TIOAAG SoKobotv 
Epya oopwWv. [AuKEpdc o€ HEV aipet UNnpdc "EpWwTtos, 
BEATLOV GAAG HEPOG Tatc Movoatc ceto PUAatte. 

25 OUTW TIATPWCOVTE TE GOL TEEEL TIAPAKOLTLG 

tékva, OAuuTILaSwv Mouodwy Exyova PoiBou. 

ToUto Sé Hot xapiev, Untpdc te kal ‘EAAGSoc EvXy 


ETITA LOPWHv, Cot TOOTO ETteUXEL NAAAGG ABnva. 


Textus: Officina Plantiniana, Acroamata nuptialia typographo 
regio Balthasari Moreto et lectissimae virgini Annae Goos, dominis 
suis, felici auspicio matrimonium ineuntibus, Officina Plantiniana 
debiti obsequii ergo gratulabunda pangebat Antverpiae X. Kal. Aug. 
M. DC. XLV., Antverpiae: Officina Plantiniana, 1645, 8-11 (cum 
versione Latina). 

Crit.: 1 Axaiwv ed. || 8 “EAAadoc ed. | | 12 toAUMEeptEpov 
ed. | | 13 yayootodAoc ed. || 16 ottaotovoto ed. | | 17 
TtoAuppovtiéa ed. | | 27 “EAAaSoc ed. 

Sim.: 1-2 cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 1.1 (Av8pa pot évvette, Motoa) | | 
2 TOAAGV AvTaELov GAAWv] cf. Hom. JI. 11.514 | | 4 cf. e.g. Pind. 
Isthm. 2.3 (ueAtyapuac Uyvous) || 5 cf. Hom. I/. 5.490 (coi 6€ xpn 
TASE TIAVTA HEAELV VUKTGGS TE Kai Hap) || 6 cf. Nonn. Dion. 
47.312 (aUtOc “Epws 84uBnoEv); Epigrammatum Anthologiae 
appendix, ed. Cougny, vol. 3, p. 406 (61.1: toEopdpov..."Epwta) | | 
10 cf. Anth. Pal. 9.171.1 (Pall.: "Opyava Mouodwy, ta ToAVotTova 
BiBALa TWA) | | 11 cf. Hymn. Hom. Mart. 10 (tpn kataotiABwv 
o€Aac UWE Ec BLOtHta) || 13 cf. e.g. Nonn. Dion. 33.121 
(yayokKAdrtov dpviv Epwtwv) || 14 ppevobéAyel kEvtpw] cf. 
Nonn. Dion. 7.278 | | 15 ptoovup ov] cf. Lycoph. Alex. 356 (hap. 


leg.) | | 16 = Nonn. Dion. 15.366 | | 17 cf. Hom. I/. 16.162-163 (€v 
5€ te BUG / otNBEOLV GtpoLOs EotL) | cf. Hom. I/. 20.458-459 
(tov yev Ettetta / oUTAZwv Eigel yEyoAW E€aivuto BupOv) || 18 
cf. Theoc. Id. 3.15 (viv €yvwv tov "Epwta: Bapuc 8E6c) | | 21 
OTTEO OE XPN] cf. Hom. Od. 1.124 || 22 cf. Gr. Naz. Carm. PG 
37.503.4-5; 37.609.11-12 (ambo €k 5€ yapwv ttadivopoos dvag— 
EUOG EUT’ Av EmteAOn, / E€artivnc SoKkeouol) | | 26 cf. e.g. Hom. II. 
2.491 (OAUuTILaSEG Movoat); Hes. Theog. 25, 52, 966, 1022 
(Movdoat OAupTILasEc) 


The Greek press congratulates Balthasar Moretus, 
patron of the Muses, who is taking home a bride; 
at the same time it also wishes him sons who 
might take after their father, excelling both in 
true wisdom and in knowledge 


Argolic Muse, if you care about the divine-sounding 
Achaeans, tell me of the marriage of the patron of dance 
that is worth many others; please sing for marrying 
Moretus of small delights, goddess, sing sweet-voiced 
hymns. [5] Your mind, busied with great works night and 
day, astonished bow-bearing Eros, who saw that you 
remained unbreakable amidst hard work, as you print so 
many excellent works of famous men of Greece with your 
copper writing plates, and you are renowned for being the 
defender of Roman poetry; [10] selling the wisest of books, 
instruments of the Muses, you thus shed a ray from high 
above down to life and greatly excel the ancient bards. But 
even so, the wedding-preparing love-bird was angry that 
while your mind was overwhelmed by the heart-charming 
sting of the heroes, [15] and that marriage-hating Athena 
then quenched the flame in you; he rounded the curved 
horn of the back-bent bow, hitting your mind, which is 
fearless and full of thought. Now you have come to know 
exceedingly powerful Eros, who is capable of making your 
concerns conflict with his own priorities. [20] But accept 
legitimate Love, while longing for your duty, so that you 
will work hard again on whatever befits you. And very 


many works of wise men indeed expect you to return from 
your marriage affairs. The sweet thigh of Eros seizes you, 
but preserve your better half for the Muses. [25] Thus your 
wife will give birth for you to children who take after their 
father, grandchildren of Phoebus’ Olympian Muses. And 
this pleases me, this is the wish of Greece, mother of the 
seven Sages; this is what Pallas Athena wishes for you. 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: The poem is part of a collection printed on the 
occasion of the marriage of Balthasar II Moretus (1615-1674) 
with Anna Goos (1627-1691) on 23 July 1645. Balthasar II led the 
Plantin Press (Officina Plantiniana) in Antwerp from 1641 until his 
death. Under his guidance, the printing house increasingly set 
itself to producing liturgical texts, even though in his early years 
Balthasar still also printed works of ancient history and 
literature, as this poem reflects. The collection in which it 
appears, entitled Acroamata nuptialia, was probably edited by 
the Antwerp Jesuit Jacob de Cater (Caterus, 1593-1657) (Sacré 
1998). The poems are in the principal languages of the Plantin 
Press, i.e. the three ‘sacred’ languages as well as Spanish, 
Italian, French, and Dutch. In the collection, each press 
addresses its newly-wed owner in its ‘own’ language. The 
poems were likely performed during the wedding celebration, 
perhaps to the accompaniment of the moving presses (Sacré 
1998, 155). Although the poems are anonymous, the Greek piece 
might have been composed by Martin Binnart (d. 1653/54), who 
first worked as corrector in the Plantin Press before becoming a 
bookseller (from 1634) and printer (1644-1649) in Antwerp. He 
also authored a popular Dutch-Latin dictionary (on his life, see 
Claes 1972). A long Greek poem by Binnart’s hand, lamenting 
Balthasar I’s death, exists in manuscript in the archives of the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum in Antwerp.29 Both poems exhibit 
similar stylistic and linguistic infelicities, especially in terms of 
morphology. The poem presented here has e.g. émteUxEt (I. 28), 
which is an unattested active usage of the verb emtevuyoudl, as 
well as the equally unattested thematic infinitive oBeEvvetv from 


oBéevvuut (I. 15). A number of verbs are moreover used with 
unusual meanings, e.g. StakoUw (I. 9). The manuscript poem 
equally abounds in incorrect or unattested forms, including 
over-Ionicized p8obvoc for pOdvosc (I. 7) and the verb Upaipov 
(I. 15), an incorrect form of Upatpéw. The address by Plantin’s 
Greek press is, partly, a kind of cento from authors such as 
Homer and Nonnus but also alludes to many others, including 
the Christian author Gregory of Nazianzus. A free Latin 
rendering, also in hexameters, was printed facing the Greek 
text. 

Bibliography: De Schepper, Marcus (1996), “Acroamata 
nuptialia (1645). Een typografisch epithalamium voor Balthasar 
II Moretus en Anna Goos", in: De Gulden Passer 74, 377-402 
(offers a facsimile of the epithalamia collection). On the 
editorship, see esp. Sacré, Dirk (1998), “Acroamata Nuptialia 
(1645) voor Balthasar II Moretus en Anna Goos. Jacobus Caterus 
s.j. in plaats van Casperius Gevartius?”, in: De Gulden Passer 76- 
77, 155-174. Further literature: Claes, Frans (1972), “Het 
woordenboek van Martin Binnart”, in: Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde 88, 256-272. 


Petrus Francius (1645-1704) 
I. Eig O€av Botavnv [1685/1697] 


“Otay Tlivw HEV Udwp 
Tv INpLKny TE Tloiny, 
O€av Av KaADs KaACCOW, 
Udwp HEV ovyi Ttivw, 

5 Ttivw HEV OUXi TLOinv: 
Ttivw 5’ Gptotov oivov, 


HEAL HEV TILVW) PEPLOTOV: 


Ttivw S€ VEKTApP AUTO: 

6 Beoi Tiivouot Ttivw. 

10 “Otay Tiivw HEv Udwp 
Tv INpLKnv TE Tloiny, 
oU YOL HEAEL TIOTOLO, 
UTtoOAnViou Spdcolo, 
HEALTOG TE VEKTAPOG TE. 
15 “Otay Tiivw HEv Udwp 
Trv SNpLKv TE TION 
avOpwrilvov TE VEKTAP, 
Agittw TO VEKTAp UU, 
vektap Ttivovtec rou. 
20 “Otay Ttivw HEV USwp 
Tv INpLKnv TE Tloiny, 
atTtloSpaouot taoat 
AUTTAL TE Kai WEPLUVAL. 
“Otay Tlivw HEV Udwp 
25 Thy XNptKnv TE Tloiny, 
OTNVEOOL Ev PIAOLOL 
TLOAANY EXW yaAnvny. 
“Otay Ttivw HEV Udwp 
Tv INpLKnv TE Tloiny, 


30 BEAW BEAW T’ AEidetv, 


BEAW BEAW YOPEUVELV, 
BEAW BEAW Yavelval. 
“Otay Ttivw HEV USwep, 
Tv XNpLKnv TE Tloiny, 

35 copWv EyWYE KOUPHV, 
autob eywye PoiBou 
AdAov Tiivw T68’ USwp. 
Niwpev ovv Etatpot, 
TtLWHEV OUV doLdoi, 

40 Tiwyev ovv, Tiwyev. 
Nivot tov oivov GAAoc, 
‘Euot cadgpov béwp, 
EYOl TO VGA TOOTO, 
widov tO vaya, piAoL, 

45 thv ZnplKny te tTauthy 
Epaopiny, ToEetvny, 
BEav, ToTHY wEpiotny, 


SOtE HOL TiVOVTL TOiNv. 


Textus: Edd. a: Petri Petiti Epos de vi et praestantia thiae sinensis, 
quae vulgo Thé dicitur..., [Parisiis, 1685,] p. 20-21. b: In laudem 
Thiae Sinensis Anacreontica duo, Amstelodami [Lipsiae?, s.n.], 
1685. c: Poémata: Editio altera..., Amstelaedami: Apud Henr. 
Wetstenium, 1697, 468-470. Editiones recentiores: Pescheck 
1821, 454-455 (sec. editionem b); Weise 2017, 193-194 (editio 
critica cum versione Germanica). 


Crit.: tit. Eic O€av Botavnv c: OSdptov 1.a | QAAPION A. b 
|| 2 (et 5, 11, 16, 21, 29, 34, non etiam 48) métnvc || 3fhval|5 
ovxia || 6 €puBpov ab || 7 yEva || 8 avtO, ab || 9 Oeoib || 10 
0Swp a || 12 OU a || 16 ZqhptKhva || 17 avOpwritvov a || 19 
ttivouowv ab || 22 attomevyouoiv ye ab | | 23 Korat a: Kortai b 
| | 26 pidotow b: -otov a || 28 “Otav a || 28 Znpikyva || 30t’ 
aeidetv ab || 31 xepevev a | | 34 Xqpikhva || 36 AUtOO Eywye c: 
ATtOAAWVOC TE a : ATTOAAWVOC TE b | | 37 08’ c: HEV ab || 38 
étaipotc | | 41 Oivov mivot pév ab || 45 tiv InptKnhy, te Tavtnv 
a || 48 pota 

Sim.: 1 (et 10, 15, 20, 24, 28, 33) cf. Anacreont. 45.1 (‘Otav 
Ttivw tov oivov) | | 6 Anacreont. 9.8 (TLWv 5’ EpuBpov oivov) | | 
20-23 cf. Anacreont. 45.1-2; 50.6 | | 26 cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 4.313; Od. 
23.215 (Evi othGeoot pidototv) | | 30 cf. e.g. Anacreont. 48.4 
(8EAW KAAS deidetv) | | 31 cf. Anacreont. 38.21 (UeBUWV BEAW 
xopevetv); 49.10 (TIGA BEAW xopEvELV) | | 32 cf. e.g. Anacreont. 
9.3 (8€AW, BEAW Yaviivat) | | 37 cf. Anacreont. 12.7 (AdAov 
TtLovtes USwp) || 44 cf. Epigrammatum Anthologiae Appendix, ed. 
Cougny, vol. 3, p. 33 (217.2: vaya pidov) 


On herbal tea 


When I'm drinking water with Chinese herbs, called ‘thea’ 
[‘tea’] with good reason,31 it’s not water I’m drinking, [5] 
I’m not drinking herbs; but I’m drinking excellent wine, 
I’m drinking marvellous honey, I’m drinking nectar pure 
and simple: what the gods drink, that’s what I’m drinking! 
[10] When I’m drinking water with Chinese herbs, I don’t 
care about drinking the dew from under the winepress, 
honey, and nectar. [15] When I’m drinking water with 
Chinese herbs, human nectar, I leave the nectar to you - 
you, nectar-drinkers! [20] When I’m drinking water with 
Chinese herbs, troubles and cares all flee. When I’m 
drinking water [25] with Chinese herbs, I experience a 
great calm in my chest. When I’m drinking water with 
Chinese herbs, [30] I so desire to sing, I so desire to dance, 
Iso desire to be a madman. When I'm drinking water with 
Chinese herbs, [35] I’m drinking the babbling water of the 


wise maidens [i.e. Muses] and Apollo himself. So let's 
drink, fellows, so let’s drink, singers, [40] so let’s drink, 
let’s drink. May someone else drink the wine. Give to me 
sound water, to me this stream, this beloved stream, my 
friends, [45] with Chinese herbs, lovely, desirable, tea, 
most excellent among drinks, give me herbs, when I am 
drinking. 


Metre: Catalectic iambic dimeters (hemiambs) with anaclastic 
ionic dimeters (anacreontics) in Il. 3, 7, 9, 13, 14, 22 (only in 
editions ab), 48 (brief discussion in Weise 2017, 174 fn. 107; cf. 
Lampsonius’ usage). 

Notes: This poem is one of two ‘drinking poems’ Francius 
devoted to the subject of tea. Exotic and luxurious products such 
as tea, coffee, and tobacco were more often the topic of Latin 
poetry, usually didactic in nature. Poems on the subject in Greek 
are, however, less common. In his poems, Francius parodies 
anacreontic wine poems by applying the excited enthusiasm of 
drinking wine to tea. In doing so, he departs from the more 
common didactic approach to exotic subjects. Francius’ two 
poems were first published in 1685 together with the Latin tea 
poem of Pierre Petit (1617-1687), dedicated to Pierre-Daniel 
Huet (1630-1721), bishop of Avranches (> France). Francius 
also addressed three Greek elegiac distichs to his fellow tea 
fanatics, Petit and Huet, in which he alludes to Pindar’s dictum 
dptotov pév USwp (O/. 1.1).32 After the fairly sloppy editio 
princeps of the poems (a), Francius’ verses were reprinted in a 
self-standing publication (with a better text) in the same year 
(b). In 1697, the poet published a second edition of his Latin 
work, to which he appended Greek poems, including slightly 
revised versions of his anacreontic drinking songs (c) (the first 
edition of Francius’ poems, published in 1686, included Latin 
translations of epigrams from the Greek Anthology — with the 
Original texts — but did not contain Greek verses from his own 
hand). The text presented here follows Francius’ second 
redaction (Weise followed the 1685 edition). The odd form 
amtodpdouot in |. 22, which replaces the amopevuyouoiv YE 


present in the previous editions, is not attested in the ancient 
sources. The poet seems to take it as an equivalent to 
aTtod.6pdoKkouot., oddly omitting the reduplication (St-) and ok- 
suffix. Francius’ tea poems were soon imitated by the German 
poet Johann Gottfried Herrichen, who wrote a Doric song on the 
same subject (> Germany). 


II . Nepi tod ZAdSou, 6c ph KaBEVSELV SUVAYEVOG 
TLOLNTHS EyEVETO [c. 1689-97] 


OU pia Tpdc Movoas Eot’ atpartdc: ov pia SAdSw 
Eott yap Latp@ TotyEvt 8’ ‘Hotddw. 

Tac Movoac €@ 'Hoiodoc maAat eidev év UTtvw- 
tac viv uEv Movoac 2AGSo¢ GUtivoc tdev. 

5 Ai8e pot aypavastv oUTWC OUTWC TE KABEVSELV 


Ff) ZAdSou Modoat Sotev A ‘Hovddou. 


Textus: Ed. a: Poémata: Editio altera..., Amstelaedami: Apud 
Henr. Wetstenium, 1697, 483. 
Crit.: 5 dypavAetv : dypurtivetv fortasse potius legendum 
Sim.: 1 cf. Plut. Mor. 418c9 


On Slade, who became a poet when he could not 
sleep 


There is not one sole path to the Muses; for there is not 
one sole 

path for doctor Slade and for shepherd Hesiod. 

Hesiod saw the Muses long ago in his sleep; 


just now Slade saw the Muses when he was sleepless. 


[5] May either Slade’s or Hesiod’s Muses grant me to live 
in the open [pass sleepless nights? ] 


like that or to sleep like that. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: In this brief metapoetic piece, Francius expresses the 
hope that the Muses would inspire him both while asleep, as 
they did with the ancient poet Hesiod, and while awake, as they 
did with his recently deceased friend and fellow Greek poet 
Matthew Slade (1628-1689). Francius is probably alluding to the 
beginning of Hesiod’s Theogony (Il. 9-10), where the poet 
invokes the Muses who travel by night. The image of a sleeping 
Hesiod became popular in early modern times, especially in 
emblem books. Pierre Cousteau’s Pegme (Lyon, 1560), for 
instance, features an emblem showing Hesiod sleeping at the 
Castalian Spring. The accompanying poems begins as follows : 
‘Dy moy de grace, 0 toy Poéte Ascrée / si en dormant aux mons 
de Thessalie, / tu as receu de la Muse sacrée, / le gentil don de 
noble Poésie ?’ (p. 346). The poem displays one lexical oddity: in 
|. 5 Francius apparently mistook aypavaetv (‘to live in the open’) 
for aypumivetv (‘to pass sleepless nights’), which makes more 
sense in this context. Matthew Slade was a doctor from 
Amsterdam with English roots who had studied in Leiden and 
Helmstedt. He published on different medical topics, including 
asthma and embryology, often under pseudonyms, and was 
active in the field of philology too. He worked on commentaries 
of, among others, Hesychius. Slade is the topic of several poems 
by Francius, in one of which he is even granted the title of ‘king 
of the Greek epigram’.33 Slade’s Greek poetical oeuvre still 
awaits further study. It seems, however, that he composed 
Greek poems for several decades. A 1658 book on natural and 
medical aspects of both Indies, authored by Willem Piso (1611- 
1678) and printed in Amsterdam, contains a Greek poem in 11 
elegiac couplets by Slade (see Piso 1658, ** 6). A year later he 
addressed a laudatory poem to the book collector Paul(us) 
Terhaar(ius), a friend of Marcus Zuerius Boxhorn and 


acquaintance of Claude de Saumaise (Rhodes 1976). To a 
collection of Latin poems on the victories of the Christian 
Europeans over the Muslim Turks written by Francius and 
published in 1687, a cycle of four Greek poems by Slade is 
appended (Francius 1687, 117f.). In a copy of the 1554 editio 
princeps of the ancient doctor Aretaeus now preserved at the 
Gennadius Library in Athens, a handwritten poem by Slade can 
be found (Mavroudis 1993). Further study will likely bring to light 
more Greek compositions by this interesting figure. 

Biography: Born in Amsterdam on 19 August 1645, Petrus 
Francius (Pieter de Frans) spent almost his entire life in his home 
city. He attended a Latin school, where his attention was drawn 
to Latin poetry and Ovid in particular. From age 17, he studied in 
Leiden under Johann Friedrich Gronovius (1611-1671) and 
others. His first Latin poem dates to this time. In 1669-1671, 
Francius undertook a peregrinatio academica to England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, meeting among others the star poet René 
Rapin (1621-1687) in Paris. He moreover obtained a doctoral 
degree in both laws from the university of Angers. During his 
peregrinatio, he also visited Virgil’s alleged tomb in Naples. In 
early 1674, aged 28, Francius was appointed professor of 
eloquence at the Amsterdam Athenaeum Illustre. He 
consolidated his career as a Latin poet and orator, reciting his 
work for large and enthusiastic audiences. He also translated 
Greek poems from the Anthologia Palatina into Latin verses. 
After he had published his first collection of Latin poems (1682), 
he started composing poetry in Greek, and obtained the chair of 
Greek in 1686. He ended his inaugural lecture with an outburst 
of Greek verses. He published his Greek poems, appended to his 
Latin collection, in 1697. He stimulated Greek composition 
among his students, having them translate part of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (1691) and two of Cicero’s orations (Pro Archia 
and Pro Marcello; 1693) into Greek. The students had to perform 
their Greek work, and Francius himself introduced these events 
with short Greek orations (Francius 1705, 279-281, 344-346). 
Francius was part of a circle of poets which included Matthew 
Slade, who might have been one of his examples. He was also 


involved in a heated dispute about Greek poetry. When Jacob 
Perizonius (1651-1715) was inaugurated as professor of 
eloquence at Leiden University - a chair previously offered to 
Francius — one of his students, Johannes Jensius, recited a Greek 
poem of his own composition. Francius, unimpressed, published 
a scathing criticism of the poem, which resulted in a years-long, 
bitter controversy. He died on 19 August 1704. 

Bibliography: On Francius’ life: see Heesakkers, Chris L. 
(1997), “De hoogleraar in de welsprekendheid Petrus Francius 
(1645-1704)”, in: Eco O. G. Haitsma Mulier (ed.), Athenaeum 
Illustre. Elf studies over de Doorluchtige School 1632-1877, 
Amsterdam, 91-134: 94-106. On his tea poems, see Weise, 
Stefan (2017), “Dichten und Teetrinken. Zum anakreontischen 
griechischen Teegedicht De Thea herba von Johann Gottfried 
Herrichen (1629-1705)”, in: Id. (ed.), HELLENISTI! Altgriechisch als 
Literatursprache im neuzeitlichen Europa, Stuttgart, 149-201. 
Further literature: Francius, Petrus (1682), Poémata, Amsterdam; 
Francius, Petrus (1687), Laurus Europaea, seu Celebres 
christianorum de Turcis victoriae, Amsterdam; Francius, Petrus 
(1697), Poémata, 2nd ed., Amsterdam; Francius, Petrus (1705), 
Orationes, 2nd ed., Amsterdam; Huet, Pierre-Daniel (1718), 
Commentarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus, Amsterdam; Huet, 
Pierre-Daniel, (1810), Memoirs of the Life of Peter Daniel Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, vol. 2, London; Mavroudis (Maupousno), 
Aimilios (1993), “To emiypauua Fic Apetaiov tou «M. 2AdSdou, 
LaTpOU AuoteAoSauaiou»”, in: EAAnviKa 43, 209-213; Pescheck, 
Christian Adolph (1821), “Griechische Theegedichte”, in: Kritische 
Bibliothek fur das Schul- und Unterrichtswesen, 3/1, 453-455; Piso, 
Willem (1658), De Indiae utriusque re naturali et medica libri 
quatuordecim, Amsterdam; Rhodes, Dennis E. (1976), “A Dutch 
Seventeenth-Century Book-Collector: Paulus Terhaarius”, in: 
Quaerendo 6/4, 347-351. 


Johan Andreas dér Mouw (1863-1919) 


I. Avtwvtos tod Kaioapos tepoveupEvou 
Snunyopet th AioxvAou AE€EEt yPwp_Evos [71888- 
1902/?1904] 


(excerptum, w. 53-79) 


oUTW yap avéav pot Soket, xypavOsic Gyet, 
AOYOLOL Haotiktopolt PoiBos EyKotoc: 

55 “"H Kapt avaldeic EOTE, POLVLOV YEVOG, 

tov Kaicapa pOseipavtec oitivec BAETIELV 
TIPOG ayvov EVTOAHOL TIEAEGO’ELOV ~doc, 
TIGoLw otUyos Geotot KaUTOtOLW BAGBn! 
TEBVIKEV NPWS TIdvt GALyKLoc BEd, 

60 ot S autoEevtat CWot, XALovTEs Pov! 

Ti S’'avGEpotot SEVSpov FH Bpidet xAOn, 

OTOU y AwEAkEL SLWLoc AEtynv Blov; 

Kal TIWG TOALTEUGEGBE BAAAOVTEG KPATEL, 

Edv touc AEwpyous, HN ktayovtEc TIpEeVOOEV, 
65 €G0'UrteKTtivovtac avatvetv TIOALy;” 
Totadta PoiBou tpavées dotpantet oéAac. 

'H & aUte vuktioguvos EvotaZet ppEeoiv 
GOTPWV OLWTIN TNAETIOUTIOLG POEYHAOLY, 

WG XPN HE TLUGAELV TE TOV TIDOUXOVT del, 

70 Tdavtac tT avototpeiv peptatwv>4 tiadopous. 


‘Eypeo, EypecGe, coUo8e kal Loto YOAW 


pepeoO, Grtep kEpauvoc aixydaGwv Popov. - 
YTEpoTtaiol Tay POAptotot Satyovwy BeaBevc 
Bpvovt alotot pottddoc toAuNs Bpotov: 

75 Tipiv obv StappatoBetoav 6AAUCPal TIOALV 
Beiatc BuEAAALc, W TaAaittwpot ~iAot, 

avtoi yevéoGe oKnTItdc, W TIESAPOLOV 

BupOv kabiGwv, Uittupyov Wc Bpovov, 


Aikng avayva peWar® ptonpata. 


Textus & crit.: vide Fresco, Marcel F. (1972), De dichter dér Mouw 
en de klassieke oudheid, Amsterdam, IIa, 325-327. 

Sim.: 54 €yKotoc] cf. e.g. Aesch. Cho. 392 | | 55H kapt(a)] cf. 
e.g. Aesch. Cho. 929 | | 55-56 BAETtELV...pdoc] cf. e.g. Aesch. Ag. 
1646; Pers. 299; Eum. 746 | | 56 ayvov...pdoc] cf. e.g. Eur. El. 86 | | 
58 otUyoc] cf. e.g. Aesch. Cho. 392 (EyKotov otUyos); Sept. 653 (W 
Beouaves te kal BeWv WEya otUyoc) | | 59 cf. Pind. Pyth. 1.53 
(pwac avtiBEouc) et Nem. 3.22 (pws BEdc) | | 60 avtoEvtal] cf. 
Soph. OT 107; El. 272 | xAiovtec] cf. Aesch. Cho. 137; Supp. 236 | | 
61 SevSpov...Bpidet] cf. Hom. Od. 19.112 | | 62 SiWroc] cf. Aesch. 
Ag. 495 | Aetxnyv] cf. Aesch. Eum. 785 = 815; Cho. 281 || 64 
Aewpyouc] cf. Aesch. PV5 | tipepvoev] cf. Aesch. Sept. 71, 1056 
(vid. aUtomtpeuvov in Eum. 401) | | 65 Urtexttivovtac] hap. leg. 
(cf. Exttivev: Aesch. Ag. 1398) | | 66 cf. Aesch. PV 356 (hotpartte 
yopywrtov o€Aas) | | 67 vuKtioepvoc] cf. Aesch. Eum. 108 (hap. 
leg.) | cf. Bacchyl. 13.196 (evéotag[ev ppaoiv]); Opp. C. 2.314 
(Eveotaktat ppEoi) | | 68 tThAETtOpTIOLG] cf. Aesch. Ag. 300 (hap. 
leg.) | | 69 cf. Aesch. Ag. 922 (8E0Uc Tot Totode TluaAgetv xpEwv) 
| | 70 avototpetv] Eur. Bacch. 979 | | 72 cf. Nonn. Dion. 1.392 
(aixuaZovta kepauva) | | 73 taypOdptotot] cf. Aesch. Cho. 296 
(hap. leg.) || 75 StappatoBetoav...moAtv] cf. Aesch. PV 238 & 
Nonn. Dion. 25.367 | | 77 teSapotov] cf. e.g. Aesch. PV 271 & Cho. 
846 | | 78 UWirtupyov] cf. e.g. Aesch. Supp. 97 | | 79 peWard] cf. 


Aesch. PV 362 (EpeWarw8n < peWadrdouat; quasi hap. leg.) & 
Nicet. Eugen., De Drosillae et Chariclis amoribus 5.245-246 
(Totovode ttikpouc eiodeSeypevnv Adyous / Tenotnp Kepauvoc 
EeWaAol thv TapPEvov). 


Antony speaks to the assembly after Caesar's 
murder, using Aeschylus’ style 


(excerpt, Il. 53-79) 


For, defiled by guilt, he seems to me to be speaking as 
follows, with scourging words, spiteful Phoebus: [55] ‘Very 
shameless is indeed what you are, blood-stained clan, who 
after killing Caesar have the courage to look at my pure 
light,35 you abomination before all gods and your own 
mischief! Dead is the hero, in all respects resembling a 
god, [60] but his assassins live, revelling in murder. But 
what tree is heavy with flowers or verdure, out of which a 
thirsty moss sucks the life? And how will you be a 
community, thriving with strength, if you let the villains, 
instead of cutting them out [65] from the stem, suck out 
and wither the city?’ Such things Phoebus’ bright light 
flashes. And on the other hand the silence of the stars, 
solemnised by the night, drops into my mind with far- 
journeyed words, that I have to honour him who always 
excelled [70] and incite madly all avengers of the bravest. 
Wake up, wake up, hurry up, and move with trust in your 
wrath, like lightning spearing fear. — With all-consuming 
lightning flashes the leader of the gods destroys the 
mortal, full of mad boldness; [75] so before the city is 
dashed to pieces and annihilated by divine storms, my 
miserable friends, become a thunderbolt yourself, with 
which I, residing on my rage high in the air as if on a high- 
towered throne, burn the unholy objects of Justice’s hate 
to ashes. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters (analysis in Fresco 1972, IIb, 456f.). 
Notes: The poem, consisting of 98 verses, offers a poetic 


interpretation of Marc Antony’s speech at the death of Caesar 
(dér Mouw’s alternative title was Avtwvtoc AEyel tov Kaioapoc 
ETILTALOV; Fresco 1972, Ila, 320); Antony exhorts the Romans to 
take revenge on Caesar’s murderers. The poem can be regarded 
as a poetic reflection on Aikn, with Zeus as the restorer of order. 
It has sometimes been interpreted in the light of dér Mouw’s 
dismissal from the gymnasium in Doetinchem in 1904, but this 
seems for various reasons unlikely (compare the views of Fresco 
1972, IIb, 422-425, 473-475 and Meijer 1980 on this subject). The 
passage reproduced here concerns Apollo’s speech to the 
Romans, reported by Antony as part of his exhortation. In a 
previous version, dér Mouw might have envisioned a speech by 
Zeus rather than Apollo (Fresco 1972, IIb, 516f.). A thorough 
discussion of the poem’s style and content is in Fresco 1972, IIb, 
407-478, with very detailed commentary and apparatus fontium 
on pp. 479-556. For the date of the poem in particular, see 
Fresco 1972, IIb, 473-475. Both the poem’s central theme and 
style recall Aeschylus, referenced in one of the titles Mouw gave 
to this poem, which we have adopted here. This makes the 
poem a unique specimen for the Low Countries, as tragedy-style 
Greek poetry was barely produced in that area.36 The motif of 
the slain leader resonates with the central subject of Aeschylus’ 
Choephoroi, while Zeus as protector of Aikn is central to 
Aeschylus’ work in general (analysis in Fresco 1972, IIb, 442- 
446). Dér Mouw's language and style also echo Aeschylus’. This 
appears, among other things, from the many expressions the 
poet borrowed from Aeschylus, including multiple hapax 
legomena (3, and perhaps 4, in this passage alone). One 
particularly interesting Aeschylean borrowing in the passage 
under discussion is the verb tluaA@etv: according to the Scholia 
vetera, at Aesch. Eum. 626, the ancient playwright was even 
mocked for his predilection for the word by the comic poet 
Epicharmus. On the other hand, some features are not 
particularly tragic at all (e.g. téAeo@at in |. 57 instead of mtéAELv), 
or even prosaic (e.g., ToALtevEc@at in |. 63). More generally, the 
poem abounds in rare and learned words (e.g., Gyoc, EUTOAHOS, 
dvOEpov, SiWioc, Aewpyoc, avototpetv). On dér Mouw’s 


vocabulary, see Fresco 1972, Ib, 447-457, with word list on pp. 
457-471. Apart from the violations of Porson’s Law (Il. 64 & 68), 
the passage offered here shows some peculiarities of language: 
an unusual synizesis in |. 64 (dav instead of fv); a neologism in |. 
65 (Uttekttivetv); unusual accentuation of the imperative in |. 71 
and 77 (yevéo8e); and uncommon usage of the article (n in |. 67), 
perhaps to be understood as a demonstrative in Homeric 
fashion (in apposition with owwmth in |. 68). The work also 
contains some daring phrasings, most notably teSdapotov 8upOv 
Kadidwv in |. 78 (Fresco 1972, IIb, 534-535). In 1902, Koster (1902, 
53) observed that dér Mouw had translated Antony's speech 
from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar into Greek iambic trimeters. 
This cannot refer to the poem here (Custers 2018, 86), as dér 
Mouw’s Antonios is by no means a translation of Julius Caesar, 
even though it does respond to it (compare e.g. |. 71 with Julius 
Caesar 2.1, with the discussion of Fresco 1972, IIb, 426-435). 


II . Mip [c. 1912] 


Nopttov, Nip, TépTtW Tay"Ttav Got Katpiou EvYXG 
XAptny, offs pwns, pirtate, KnSouEvOG. 

Mr yap oot, HEAETOVTL TPEXELV SLKUKAEtV TE NAdtwva 
HEUMEOOAL VOULONG, EKKATLOOVTA TOTIOU, 

5 €vOa Bavovtt Bavwy idéac Seikvuo_y Etaipw, 

Ac Gwoc GCwov MOAN’ ESidaok_E AOyolc, 

Kal HaKapEs oLyot, ta 6’ 6vtwe 6vta VEGvtat, 

divn 6’ EkotatiKoUG Npeya KUKAO~opEt. 

"Ev@’ ci kai Tou Eptc CWvtoc SleAUOEV ENWTA, 

10 wote Sokeiv ppoddov Tavt’ ApaviCouEvov, 


QAAG Tov aUTOV EpWt’ AvaAnWETal, SvTlEep EKAAUOEV, 


domdoetat 5’ eUppwv, We Tipiv EpWvtos Epdv. 

“Oc yap Epwe katésu Wuxfic Kev’ Ec GBUCOoOV, 
avOet akivduvoc Bpdaxpavt oWCOHEVOG, 

15 olat Tovttddec paAaKai 8dAAouO’ aveyWvat 
ovdéertot’ OUSEULG AaiAaTIL CELOHEVAL. 

BoUAn HEV yv@val plGwyat’ dyfpata kKdopOU, 
pwvvuocGal 6’, WC XpN, VTILOG OUK EBEAELC. 
Eipntat: “Tic dvnp Sedov SWetat oudée Savettat;” 

20 Asi 6’ UrtEp GvOpwrtov kaptepa vetpd o’ EXEL, 
OOTLG ETILOTHUNG YEVEOLV, PUOKaVtE, BEWPEtG 

kal, Aptuavviddn, Beoua cow~fs PUCEWS. 

“‘Qote SuTAfv pwuny, pire Mip, o€ TIPETIEL TapEXEGBaL 
ve0pd te Geta, SutAoGv tov Bedv OWduEVOV. 

25 EUpnoetc yap tows, véos wv, & yEpwv ovx nupov, 
OKEWAHEVOG TIOAAWV SOyYHATA TIOAAG COMO. 
NpWtov HEV TO KEvov, TIOTEPOV WUXAIc HOvov Eotiv 
EUMUTOV NHETEPALC, f PUGEWG LSEa: 

SEUTEPOV AU TIOTEPOV TO TEAOG HOVOV EOTL VONOLG 
30 dvdpOv, A tattet KOoHOV GTtavta KAAWG. 
Ouvkobv Av EBEANG EE T’ EUPPaivety kal AOAvnv 
(dea 5’ Gv, Tov We, yevéBAu’ Gyotc!), 

Xpr Oo’ EU yLyvwoxetv OSov, W ire Nip, piav eivat: 


Mpdc taAnGEc vet, Kal THEXE Kai SLKUKAEL. 


Textus & crit.: vide Fresco, Marcel F. (1972, Ila), De dichter dér 
Mouw en de klassieke oudheid, Amsterdam, 336-339. 

Sim.:37 1 Noprtov...méputtw] cf. Hom. I/. 16.671 & 16.681 
(TéUTtE SE ULv TlouTtototv Gua Kpauttvotot pepeo#at) | | Katpiou 
evxf\c] cf. Thgn. 1.341 (kaiptov evxrv) | | 4 Exkattdovtal] cf. 
Hom. II. 4.508 & 7.21 (Nepyauou éxkattdowyv [de Apolline]) | | 19 
“Tic avrp Seov SwWetat ovSdE Savettat;”] cf. LXX Ex. 33.20 


Pim 


I’m sending you, Pim, a card carrying avery timely wish, 
concerned as I am, my dearest, over your strength. For you 
should not believe that, if you train yourself in running and 
biking, Plato blames you, when he looks down from the 
place, [5] where, one dead man to the other, he is showing 
to a friend the ideas, which in their lifetime he had often 
tried to teach to him with words, and they are blissfully 
silent, while they admire the truly existing beings, anda 
whirlwind is gently carrying them around in ecstasy. And 
there, even if a quarrel destroyed someone’s love during 
lifetime, [10] so that it seems to be gone, forever vanished, 
he will still retrieve the same love he had lamented, and he 
will salute it cheerfully, as if he is in love with a former 
lover. For love that has sunk into the bottomless hole of 
the soul flourishes far from danger, saved through 
Brahman, [15] like delicate sea anemones thrive, never 
disturbed by any hurricane. You want to get to know the 
cosmos’ ageless elements, but you refuse to gather the 
necessary strength, in your silliness. The saying goes: 
‘What man will see God and won't die?’ [20] And you have 
to possess superhumanly strong muscles, you who study 
the birth of knowledge, Kant-lover and Hartmann 
enthusiast, the laws of wise nature. So, my dear Pim, you 
have to exhibit double strength and divine muscles, if you 
want to see God doubly. [25] For perhaps you will find, 
young as you are, what an old man like me has not found, 
even though I have considered many doctrines of many 
wise men. Firstly, whether the void of space is only planted 
into our souls or is a form of nature; secondly, in turn, 


whether the final cause is merely a concept [30] of men, or 
it righteously rules the entire cosmos. Surely, if you want 
to cheer me and Athena (and you could spend a pleasant 
birthday by doing so!), you have to be well aware, my dear 
Pim, that there is one road only: swim, run, and bike to the 
truth. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (spondiacus in |. 25, emphasising the 
poet’s advanced age: yépwv ovx nupov). 

Notes: The poem is addressed to the young Guillaume ‘Pim’ 
Nijhoff on the occasion of his birthday and sends a clear 
philosophical message, i.e. to find the truth one needs to have 
the strength of a youngster (Fresco 1972, IIb, 571). The year of 
composition is unknown. Pim was born in 1895 and lived in The 
Hague, where dér Mouw was his teacher from 1910 onwards. 
Assuming that Pim was probably able to understand dér 
Mouw’s poem, Fresco 1972, Ib, 571 suggests that it was written 
around 1912. The first verse contains an impressive play on the 
sounds of the nicknames of the brothers Guillaume (1895-1932) 
and Martinus (1894-1953) Nijhoff, known as Pim and Pom. The 
latter became a successful author and found fame as a Dutch 
poet — one of his most famous poems, De Moeder de Vrouw 
(1934), was translated into Greek verse by Bernard van 
Groningen 1972, 22. Der Mouw expresses the classical ideal of a 
healthy mind in a healthy body, which reaches a witty climax in 
the final verse. The topic of this poem is more philosophical than 
those of his other Greek compositions, which might also explain 
why the language is less poetical. Der Mouw shows himself to 
be very creative with the Greek language, composing 
neologisms to refer to the philosophers Immanuel Kant (I. 21: 
(lAokavte) and Eduard von Hartmann (I. 22: Aptuavvtddn), 
whose ideas Pim cherished. The Greek expressions dér Mouw 
uses moreover demonstrate that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with Greek philosophical concepts such as TO KEvOv, TO TEAOG, 
and ta Ovtwe Ovta, the last being a typically Platonic phrase to 
refer to what really exists. He moreover alludes to Plato’s theory 
of ideas. Other aspects of his work suggest a thorough 


acquaintance with ancient Greek classics as well. The double 
usage of the participle 8avwv, for instance, might be inspired by 
the oeuvre of Euripides, in which this occurs frequently (e.g., Alc. 
541). Dér Mouw also plays with homoioptota and sounds in 
general, e.g. the emphatic alliteration in the poem’s very first 
line: Nouttov, Nip, Téptw tayttav. 

Biography: Born in Westervoort on 24 July 1863 and raised 
in Zwolle and Deventer, Johan Andreas dér Mouw studied 
Classics, Sanskrit, and philosophy at Leiden University. In 1890, 
he successfully defended his dissertation Quomodo antiqui 
naturam mirati sunt?, written under the supervision of Johannes 
van Leeuwen. From 1888 until 1904, he taught at the gymnasium 
in Doetinchem. Dér Mouw enjoyed close friendships with some 
of his students and felt strong affection for at least two of them, 
including the son of the gymnasium’s director, the later 
Classicist and translator Maximiliaan August (Max) Schwartz 
(1884-1973), whom he considered ‘one of the greatest loves of 
[his] life’ (Custers 2018, 142-145). In 1904, he was fired, mainly 
because of his anti-Christian ideas. This was a difficult period for 
dér Mouw, who tried to commit suicide twice. Afterwards he 
worked as a private tutor in Rijswijk, publishing at the same time 
two books on philosophical themes. In 1907, he moved with his 
wife and his daughter-by-adoption to The Hague, where he 
continued to teach in private. In his later years he also 
composed Brahmanic poetry. The bulk of his poetry is in Dutch, 
but there is also a small collection of Latin and Greek poems, 
usually on themes from classical antiquity. He exchanged Latin, 
Greek, and Dutch poems with his colleague and friend Edward 
Bernard Koster (1861-1937). According to Koster (1902, 53), dér 
Mouw’s Greek and Latin poems were not just meant to be funny 
but were serious Stylistic exercises as well. All of his poetry was 
published only after his death on 8 July 1919; his personal 
archive is now kept in The Hague at the Literatuurmuseum. 
Apart from Antonios and Pim, he also composed a love poem in 
Sapphic strophes entitled Anna (?1889), written in Attic rather 
than Aeolic, and three very short epigrams. 

Bibliography: Biographical accounts: most recently, 


Custers, Lucien (2018), Alleen in wervelende wereld. Het leven van 
Johan Andreas dér Mouw (1863-1979), Nijmegen. See also Meijer, 
Jaap (1976), Het ivoren aapje. J.A. dér Mouw en Victor van Vriesland, 
Heemstede; Id. (1979), Over het nut van biografische gegevens bij 
het lezen van gedichten van J.A. dér Mouw, Heemstede; Id. (1980), 
Ook gij, Brutus. J.A. der Mouw en de biografische methode, 
Heemstede. For dér Mouw’s poetry: Fresco, Marcel F. (ed.) 
(1986), Johan Andreas dér Mouw. Volledig dichtwerk, Amsterdam 
(latest edition); see also the extensive commentary and notes in 
Fresco, Marcel F. (1971-1972), De dichter dér Mouw en de klassieke 
oudheid, 2 vols, Amsterdam. On his Greek poetry: Koster, 

Edward B. (1902), “Een oude schuld II”, in: De Nederlandsche 
Spectator 7, 52-55. For some historical context regarding Pim: 
van Rij, Lennard (2011), “Platoonse liefde in tijden van 
decadentisme: J.A. der Mouw, Victor van Vriesland en Martinus 
Nijhoff”, in: De Parelduiker 16, 38-56: 49f. 


Bernard van Groningen (1894-1987) 


Viro clarissimo Br. Snell fundationem Hardt linquenti 
[post 1950] 


“Oupata Sakpvoww TANOOn, TdvtEc 5’€yOnoav 

EavOov etteite TaxyUv oikad idvt EmLdov, 

CNAWTHY TpAyLKiG TIOLNOLOG, GAAG yEAWTOG 

aitlov WOAUTWC TOic ETApOLOLV Ael. 

5 Euxn 6 OUVAuUTIOVSE TOAUMBOyyoc ETtaEpBn: 

TOLOOTOL TIOAAOL T GUUL YEVOLVTO @iAOL. 
Textus: van Groningen, Bernard A. (1972), Carmina et 


epigrammata Graece, Leiden, 8. 
Crit.: 2 TaxUv ed. | | 5 OUAUUTIOVSe ed. | fortasse 


TIOAUMBOyYWG 

Sim.: 1 cf. Hom. Od. 4.704f., 19.472f. | | 2 Eav8dov] Hom. 
passim (de Menelao), e.g. I/. 3.284; Od. 4.30 | émeite] forma 
Herodotea | oikad ’iovt] cf. Hom. Od. 7.188; 13.121, 305; 14.181, 
etc. | | 6 cf. Comicorum Graecorum fragmenta in papyris reperta, 
fr. 257.88 Austin (ei yap toLoOtot tpEtc yEvolvto cot idol) 


To the most illustrious Bruno Snell leaving the 
Hardt Foundation 


Eyes filled with tears, all wept after they had seen 
the fair-haired Swift (TayUc)38 was going home; 
he is a great admirer of tragedy but always 
makes his comrades laugh too. 


[5] A prayer with many voices was borne up to the 
Olympus: 


that we may have many friends like him. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note the lengthening of Taxuv in |. 2 
and tloAup8dyyoc3? in |. 5). 

Notes: Bruno Snell (1898-1986) was a German classical 
scholar who, from 1931 to 1959, held the chair of classical 
philology at the University of Hamburg. In 1944, he established 
the research centre of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. The 
epigram, echoing the Greek Anthology, refers to one of Snell’s 
visits to the Hardt Foundation, a research centre for Classics in 
Vandoeuvres, not too far from Geneva (Switzerland), established 
in 1950. Van Groningen emphasises Snell’s work on Greek 
tragedy, which included his Habilitation on Aeschylus (1925), an 
edition of Euripidean and anonymous fragments (1964) 
appended to Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (1856), 
and the first two volumes of the revised 7rGF (1971, 1981). Van 
Groningen constructs an opposition between Snell’s interest in 


tragedy and his humorous character. In the final verse, he 
adopts a phrasing from an anonymous piece of New Comedy, 
thus also alluding to Snell's interest in dramatic adespota (I. 6, 
with app. fontium). The language of the poem is fairly free but 
betrays the influence of Homeric idiom, most notably in the 
epithet applied to Snell (EavOdc), which Homer usually applied 
to Menelaos and Achilles. Van Groningen additionally uses some 
rare forms, including €yonoav in |. 1 and émaép8n in |. 5 (the 
more usual form in this position is d€p6n as, e.g., in Hom. Od. 
19.540). The expression Evy ToAUMBdyyoc in |. 5 is also 
unusual: the uncommon adjective ToAU@Boyyos, first attested in 
Plutarch (Mor. 827a, 973c), is particularly frequent in Christian 
Greek texts. Here, it may suggest that the prayer or wish was 
expressed in many languages, given the international company 
of scholars at the Hardt Foundation. 

Biography: Bernard Abraham van Groningen (Twello, 1894 - 
Leiderdorp, 1987) spent his early youth in Brussels, where he 
studied Classics at the Université Libre de Bruxelles before 
relocating to Groningen. After obtaining his PhD degree there in 
1921, he taught Greek and Latin at high schools for some time 
and worked at the Papyrological Institute of Groningen 
University. In 1928 he accepted the chair of Greek at Leiden 
University, which he held from 1929 until his retirement in 1964. 
Van Groningen specialised in Greek papyrology and was co- 
founder of the Leids Papyrologisch Instituut (1935) and the 
Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava (first issue in 1941). Another area 
of interest was Greek lyricism (e.g., La composition littéraire 
archaique grecque: procédés et réalisations, Amsterdam 1958). 
Van Groningen also published the skolia of Pindar (Pindare au 
banquet, Leiden 1960). On 30 May 1942, during the German 
occupation, he resigned at his own request and was put into 
custody and exiled to Steenwijk. After the war, he resumed his 
duties in Leiden and, from 1949 to 1950, served as the 
university’s rector magnificus. Van Groningen also contributed to 
the Dutch literary periodical De Gids (and from 1950 to 1952, 
acted as a member of the editorial board). Snell and van 
Groningen were close contemporaries with shared interests; 


they seem to have been on friendly terms (in any case, they 
exchanged letters).40 Van Groningen published a small 
collection of Greek verse in 1972, mainly occasional poems and 
some translations from Dutch. Some of these poems were 
included, with Dutch translation, in van den Berg et al. 1993, 
104-109. 

Bibliography: van Groningen, Bernard (1972), Carmina et 
epigrammata Graece, Leiden. Biographical accounts: Sijpesteijn, 
P.J. (1988), “Levensbericht B. A. van Groningen”, in: Jaarboek der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 19-24. On 
van Groningen’s Greek poems: van den Berg et al. 1993, 103- 
109. 
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Notes 
The early humanist Rodolphus Agricola (1443/44-1485), 


sometimes considered the founder of Greek studies in 
the Low Countries, could write Greek, but so far no 


Greek verses by his hand have surfaced. On his Greek 
knowledge, see IJsewijn (1988). A letter from Agricola to 
Johannes Reuchlin, written from Heidelberg, is partly 
composed in Greek: see Clarorum virorum epistolae 
1514, fol. gvY—-gvi'. 


The Pindaric odes of Frédéric Jamot and those of Petrus 
Bovillius (Pierre Bouille), for instance, have been the 
topics of scholarly articles. See, respectively, Schmitz 
1991 and Opelt 1968. For the anthology, see van den 
Berg et al. 1993. See also the references concerning 
individual poets in the anthology below. 


The apparent lack of Greek verse from the circle of 
Hellenists around Tiberius Hemsterhuis (1685-1766) is 
particularly striking in this regard. For Leuven, evidence 
is relatively limited, but see Feys/Van Rooy 2020 for a 
collection of epitaphs for Rutger Rescius, for the greater 
part written in defective Greek. 


On Leuven as a centre of Greek studies in the early 
modern period, see Van Rooy/Van Hal 2018. Greek 
studies in sixteenth-century Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége 
deserve a closer study. 


On Bruges, see Lamers/Van Rooy fc. 
Cf. also the German section. 
See, e.g., Sicking in van den Berg et al. 1993, xi. 


The theologian Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) 
addressed an extant Greek poem to her (Voetius 1655, 
***30 with a Latin translation). In personal 
correspondence, both Pieta van Beek and Anne Larsen 
have confirmed that they have so far not found any 
Greek poems by van Schurman. The suggestion that 
van Schurman wrote Greek poems is in van Beek 2010, 


35f. For van Schurman’'s Greek letters, see van Beek 
2018. 


For example, the physician and botanist Adolphus 
Vorstius (1597-1663) from Delft. A Greek poem by his 
hand, a book dedication, is in the British Library, Sloane 
MS 2764, fol. 57" (with Latin translation, signed “A. V.”). 


This refers to a copy of the 1539 edition in the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich: 
Handschriftenabteilung, 4° L.impr.c.n.mss. 114, also 
available online via the MUnchener 
DigitalisierungsZentrum and its Digitale Bibliothek. 


Editorial note: in our editions of the Greek texts, we 
have normalised spelling and accentuation in 
compliance with the anthology’s editorial principles. In 
the critical notes, we have recorded all significant 
variations, including matters of punctuation and 
accentuation, except where they represent established 
practice in early modern editions, e.g. gravis instead of 
acutus before acomma, full stop, or enclitic and 
accentuation of diphthongs on the first rather than the 
second vowel. 


Identical reissues have been omitted for reasons of 
space: see Reedijk 1956, where they are listed both for 
this and the following poems. 


English translations of Erasmus’ Greek poems are our 
own, inspired by the translations of Clarence H. Miller in 
Vredeveld 1993. Erasmus translated the poem himself 
into Latin: Iacobe Batte, ne time, | bene moriens 
renascitur. See Citti 2007, 430. 


Theoc. Id. 4.41-42: Baposetv xypn, pie Batte: tax’ abptov 
Eooet’ Guetvov. / EATtiSec Ev Cwototv, AVEATILOTOL SE 
Bavovtec. 


Cf. already Reedijk 1956, 277; Vredeveld 1993, 534. 


See e.g. Anth. Pal. 1.119, entitled ‘Ymo8Eotc tHv 
‘Ounpokevtpwv. The term also appears in the Suda and 
in the work of Eustathius of Thessalonica. 


Cf. already Vredeveld 1993, 556. 


Aristotle, who originated from the ancient city of 
Stagira, in Chalcidice, northern Greece. 


Johann Bebel (documented 1517-39), printer in Basel 
(see Bietenholz 1995). His relationship with Erasmus 

was turbulent, as he printed some treatises directed 

against him in the 1520s. 


Aphrodite is referred to here by means of the unusual 
word Ku@npn, as in the Anacreontic poem Jamot is 
imitating (Anacreont. 16.21). The goddess was closely 
connected to the Greek island of Cythera (ta KU@npa). 


For Jamot’s idiosyncratic use of yEtwTtov, see the Notes 
below. 


Sacré 1994, 388. 


See also the highly detailed analysis by Meulenbroek 
1973, 30-32. Cf. van den Berg et al. 1993, 82-84. 


Van den Berg et al. 1993, 84. The poem is quoted in 
Tiele/Cohen/ter Meulen 1941-42, 17f. and Meulenbroek 
1972, 26-29, with Dutch translation. 


The final lines were also rendered in Dutch in Bagchus 
op zijn’ troon 1715, 110: “Ons land schijnt midden in het 
water als verzonken / En nochtans wordt hier ‘t minste 
die laffe vocht gedronken.” 


Our edition of Heinsius’ Greek poems is the result of a 


first collation. His poetry has a complex textual history, 
making it impossible to establish a definitive edition at 
this stage. 


See the letter Willem de Groot wrote to his brother 
Hugo on 8 October 1640, edited by Meulenbroek/ 
Witkam 1981, 556. 


This peculiar spelling of the word is attested in the editio 
princeps of Hesychius’ lexicon, printed by Aldo in Venice 
in 1514 (Hsch. s.v. tupoSavetov vol. 3, p. 218 ed. Hansen 
with app. crit.). 


Reference to the burning tar wreaths that the women of 
Haarlem, according to some sources, threw around the 
necks of the enemy. 


The title of this poem is Opfvocg Emti toO Gavatou too 
TIaAYKAUTOU dvépoc BaASaodpou Mwpntou 
TUTIOypa~wy TIdAat poivikoc. See Antwerp, Plantin- 
Moretus Museum, Arch. 1150 a. misc., item 83. 


Francius plays with the word for ‘tea’, thee in Dutch, 8€a 
in Greek, suggesting it has a divine nature (cf. 8€d). 


Huet zestily recounts his addiction to tea in his 
memoirs, which include a long Latin poem in elegiac 
couplets by his own hand praising the potion (Huet 
1718, 303-307). See also the English translation in Huet 
1810, 180f., where the Latin poem is, however, left 
untranslated. 


See Francius 1697, 492: ‘EAAaStKo0 BaotAsed 
ETTLYPAUUATOS. 


Neptep<wv> as an alternative reading in ms. N. Fresco 
hesitantly opts for the current reading on grounds of 
content (Fresco 1972, IIb, 528). 


Fresco 1972, IIb, 518 observes that dér Mouw plays with 
the double meaning of the phrase BAETtELV...pdoc: 
‘looking at the light’ and ‘live’ (for the latter meaning, 
see Aesch. Ag. 1646, Pers. 299, and Eum. 746). 


Greek translations in the style of Attic tragedy were very 
common in Britain at this time (e.g., among the poetic 
submissions to the Gaisford Prize > Great Britain). 


Cf. Fresco 1972, 571-579 and van den Berg et al. 1993, 
98. 


The Greek Taxus is a pun on the name Snell, evoking the 
German and Dutch words for ‘swift’ (schnel/ and snel, 
respectively). 


Perhaps van Groningen intended the otherwise 
unattested adverb tloAup@6yywe here, which would 
solve both the accentual and the metrical issues with 
the form ttoAupBodyyoc (normally toAU@Boyyos) in this 
context. ToAUpBdyywe does feature sporadically in later 
katharevousa Greek. 


See Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Nachlass 
Bruno Snell, Sign. Ana 490.B.I. Groningen, Bernard 
Abraham van (Hamburg, 08.11.1955). 
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The Bohemian Lands 


Marcela Slavikova 
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Fig. 5: Last page of the Greek manuscript text (fol. 210v) of Jan 
Kresadlo’s Astronautilia (see below, p. 301-305) illustrating the 
‘universal translator’ Franta while writing the text and fixing the 
dates of composition: 28 December 1993-20 January 1994. 


With assistance by Stefan Weise (SW) in the chapters on Engel 
and Kfresadlo. 

The University of Prague was founded in 1348 by Charles IV, 
whose reign was a time of prosperity for the Bohemian lands. 
However, the early reformation led by Jan Hus, who was the 
rector of the University of Prague in 1409-1410, and the Hussite 
wars (1419-1434) that followed his execution slowed the 
beginnings of Renaissance Humanism in the Bohemian lands to 
a considerable extent.! The majority of the Bohemian 
population was Hussite by that time and the University of 
Prague was Hussite too, which led to severe restrictions: from 
1419 there was only the Faculty of Arts (also called the Academia 
Pragensis), which retained its Reformed disposition? until 1622 
when it was closed to be united with the Jesuit college.3 
Renaissance Humanism, therefore, started rather late in the 
Bohemian lands (in the last third of the 15th century) and it also 
came to an early end as it was mostly associated with Reformed 
intellectuals who either had to convert to Catholicism or 
emigrate after the disastrous defeat of the Protestant Bohemian 
Estates in 1620.4 The sudden loss of the intellectual elite resulted 
in a drastic decline in literary production. 

Humanist Greek poetry had an even shorter life given that 
the department of Greek studies was only founded in 1537 at 
the University of Prague. Before that date, several people 
learned Greek abroad, the most famous being Bohuslav 
Hasistejnsky z Lobkovic (ca. 1461-1510). Others studied in 
Wittenberg, such as Matous Collinus (1516-1566),° who, as the 
first professor of Greek at the University of Prague, gave classes 
on Greek grammar and lectures on Homer’s Iliad. The few 
poems he composed in Greek are short and are usually provided 
with a word-to-word Latin translation, evidently because he did 
not expect that many people would understand Greek at the 


time. However, with Collinus’s and his colleagues’ efforts, 
knowledge of Greek increased considerably, although it 
remained very exclusive. It was not unusual, even in the first 
decade of the 17th century, for some authors to provide their 
Greek poems with Latin translations. Nevertheless, most Greek 
poems, and the best ones, appear in the first twenty years of the 
17th century. There are approximately twenty authors who can 
be considered major, given that they wrote more than one 
Greek poem and were clearly skilled in Greek composition.® 
They were mainly connected to the University of Prague, but it 
was customary to study abroad too, usually in Wittenberg or 
Leipzig. Some of them, after having completed their studies, 
accepted offers to teach at local Latin schools (e.g., in Zatec,7 
Caslav, Kutna Hora, Jihlava, etc.).8 It is possible that they also 
occasionally taught Greek there, although there is little evidence 
to prove it. 

The genres of Humanist Greek poetry copy the patterns of 
Latin composition, which usually served a particular purpose. On 
the one hand, it was a means of learned communication among 
friends and colleagues (congratulations and condolences, etc.). 
On the other hand, the ability to write quality occasional poetry 
was invaluable for those who needed an influential patron. Last 
but not least, some genres were specifically linked to university 
events, such as graduations. The most frequent example of 
artificial poetry that is to be found in the Bohemian lands of the 
time is certainly the epigram, while epic and elegy, usually 
concerning the Christian faith, are in a minority.? 

After the University of Prague was closed in 1622, this 
practice began to wane. Some authors still published abroad, 
but in the end, the ability to compose Greek poetry died with 
them. The university education was in the hands of Jesuits 
whose objectives for learning and teaching Greek were so very 
different from those of the Humanists who wrote poetry mostly 
as a means of communication. There are Greek grammar books, 
multilingual dictionaries and studies on Greek pronunciation 
published by the Jesuit order in the 17th and 18th centuries. It is 
therefore clear that ancient Greek was still taught, but the main 


reasons were probably similar to modern ones, that is, to 
understand and translate the works of Greek authors rather 
than actively write poetry in ancient Greek. There is a rare epic 
work by the Jesuit priest Arnoldus Engel (1620-1690), which is 
unlike anything the Humanist authors wrote, regardless of 
whether its genre or its extent are taken into account. However, 
Engel provided his Greek text with a Latin translation, which 
means that, once again, he did not expect a very wide 
readership. Then, in the last third of the 18th century the Czech 
national revival movement began19 and consequently most 
Czech intellectual efforts were directed towards the production 
of Czech literature rather than that of Latin, let alone Greek. 
Finally, at the end of the 19th century and in the 20th century, 
only a classical philologist or a professor of ancient Greek would 
probably compose poetry in ancient Greek. Paradoxically, the 
20th century is somewhat richer in Greek poetry than the 19th 
century, which is mostly due to Jan Kfesadlo (1926-1995), "1 
whose extensive epic poem titled Astronautilia surpasses any 
Greek work that has been written in the Czech lands since the 
Renaissance. 


Bohuslav HasiStejnsky z Lobkovic (ca. 
1461-1510)/Bohuslaus of Lobkowicz and 
Hassenstein 


Ad Psarum [inter 1501/02 et 1510] 


Tevxeotv ol Aaoi xaipouoty, Vapé, ti TOL) 


TWV Ev TOI TIOAEHOLG Neepidwy LepEeuc; 


Textus: Bohuslaus Hasisteynius a Lobkowitz, Farrago poematum 
in ordinem digestorum ac editorum, Pragae 1570, 193; Vaculfnova, 
Marta (ed.) (2012), Bohuslaw Lobkowitz von Hassenstein, Opera 
poetica, Leipzig, 204 (Graeca ed. Barbora Krylova). 

Crit.: 1 ti Krylova: tt ed. 

Sim.: 1 TeUxEotv oi Aaoi xaipouotv] cf. Thgn., ubi similia 
dicuntur; e. g. 1.53 (KUpveE, TIOALG HEV €8’ Ade TIOALG, Aaol 5é SN 
GAAOL); Thgn. 1.886 (Kako0 &’ oUK Epauat ttoAEyou) || 2 
NepiSwy tepEeuc] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.35.2 (NtepiSwy tpdottoAos); cf. 
Plu. Sept. 150a1 (igpeUc tHv ApdaAsiwv Mouodv). 


To Psarus 


People are pleased to wear armour again. Psarus, what am 
I to do in war, being a priest of the Muses? 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 

Notes: Hasistenjsky was a prolific poet who composed in 
various genres. He also wrote several treatises on moral 
philosophy, but he was never keen on publishing his works 
himself. His poems were edited by Tomas Mitis, a member of Jan 
Hodéjovsky’s circle (see below, Matous Collinus), and published 
in a book of collected poems (Il/ustris ac generosi D. Bohuslai 
Hasisteynii a Lobkowitz...farrago poematum) in 1562 and 1570, but 
only the latter edition survives. Two books of epigrams are 
included which abound in witty sarcasm and are clearly 
indicative of the author’s talent and erudition. There are several 
Latin translations from Greek in the books as well as numerous 
allusions to Greek texts and the literary tradition (Homer, 
Hesiod, Sappho, Theognis, et al.). However, only two short 
epigrams are Greek, while one is composed in Latin combined 
with Greek. All Greek epigrams are addressed to Jan Sturnus 
(Psarus), who was Hasistejnsky’s colleague at HasiStejn School 
from 1501 or 1502. The epigram evokes the dichotomy of 
warrior and poet, notably combined in Archilochus fr. 1 W. 

Biography: Bohuslav Hasistejnsky z Lobkovic (Bohuslaw 


Lobkowitz von Hassenstein, etc.) was a Bohemian nobleman of 
considerable erudition and influence. Born ca. 1461, he studied 
in Italy from 1475 (Bologna, Ferrara), where he obtained the 
degree of Doctor in canon law (1482). Despite his Utraquist 
family background, he converted to Catholicism. During his life 
he visited most of the countries in the Mediterranean including 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Tunisia. He was in close contact with 
influential people throughout all of Europe, either in person or 
through correspondence. He aspired to the office of bishop 
(both in Olomouc and in Prague) and held several state offices. 
From 1503 he led a private school for his noble young relatives 
in HasiStejn Castle, where he died in 1510. 

Bibliography: Ford, Philip /Bloemendal, Jan/Fantazzi, Charles 
E. (eds.) (2014), Brill’s Encyclopedia of the Neo-latin World, Leiden/ 
Boston, 416f.; “Lobkowicz und Hassenstein, Bohuslaus von”, in: 
Walther Killy (ed.) (1990), Literaturlexikon. Autoren und Werke 
deutscher Sprache, vol. 7, GUtersloh/MUnchen, 315f.; Kyzourova, 
Ivana (ed.) (2007), Bdsnik a krdl. Bohuslav Hasistejnsky z Lobkovic v 
zrcadle jagellonské doby, Praha; Slavikova 2020, 235f.; Vaculinova, 
Marta (2009), “Humanistische Dichter aus den b6hmischen 
Landern und ihre Prasenz in den gedruckten nicht bohemikalen 
Anthologien des 16.-17. Jahrhunderts”, in: Listy filologické/ Folia 
philologica 132, no. 1/2, 9-23; Vaculinova, Marta/Slavikova, 
Marcela (2020), “Lobkowicz and Hassenstein, Bohuslaus of”, in: 
Storchova 2020, 688-701; “z Lobkovic, Bohuslav Hasistejnsky”, 
in: Truhlat/Hrdina/Hejnic/Martinek (3) 1969, 170-203. 


Sebestian (Sebastianus) Aerichalcus (ca. 
1515-1555) 


S. AE. P. Lectori [post 1546] 


“EASeat, UWiBatov TITEpUyEooLv Ec NEpa Baivwv, 


OTITEVELV HEYGAOU HENHEPA Epya Bed: 


ov ool ta8; a oP ic, TOpEEeL PUOLC, OVS’ Gp’ avayKn 
Tkapinv o€ Aaxetv AatdaAénv te puoLy. 

5 “Oupat’ evi kpadin cautobd may we_eyyea mAEov, 
TEvEEat HyAVEN COULMOPA TIOAAG ~p_Evi. 

[vwoeat aupadinv oepvaic ipatidecoty, ESWKE 
TLOAAA puots Kpadin wes xapievta TEf}. 

Tadta ov uN Kpatepv UBptZ’ wc pA yrydvtwy, 


10 dAA’ woTtep HEyYAAOU Batya o€BaCe BEo0. 


Textus: Aerichalcus, Sebastianus (ca. 1546), Descriptiones 
affectuum, quae extant in libello de Anima, Pragae?, in fronte 
operis; Kral 1898, 88 (wv. 1-6). 

Crit.: 3 oU coi ta08’corr.: du Got tav8’ed. | A Kral: Ged. || 5 
TtEov Kral: mEov ed. | | 6 hya8EN Kral: f- ed. | | 8 kpadin: -n ed. 
| tef: -f ed. | | 9 Tata ov: tadta ou ed. | UBptG’ we: UBpLZ, We 
ed. 

Sim.: 1 EASeat] cf. Hom. Od. 23.6; cf. Pind. O/. 1.4 | €¢ népa] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 7.699.1 (Ikapou W vedwottov Ec NEpa TWINBEvtOs) 
| | 2 Omtevewv] cf. Ar. Av. 1061 (Ndoav yéev yap yav ontevw) | 
UEpuEpa Epya] cf. Hom. I/. 8.453; 10.524; cf. etiam Hes. Theog. 
603 || 5’Oupat— mA§ov] cf. Hom. I/. 3.217 (Gupata ttnéac); Ap. 
Rhod. Argon. 3.422 | mayweyyea] cf. Soph. E/. 105-106 
(Tap weyyeic Gotpwv pitdc) | | 6 tevEEat] cf. Hes. Op. 401 || 9 
daa ytydavtwv] cf. Hom. Od. 7.206; Hom. Batr. 283; Nonn. Dion. 
1.18. 


S(ebastianus) Ae(richalcus) from Pfestice to the 
reader 


You wish to fly high up the air and see the miraculous 
deeds of the great God. But your nature does not allow 
you to do what you long for, and there is also no need to 


become Icarus or Daedalus. [5] You just have to keep 
looking into your own heart with bright eyes and you will 
create many useful things in your sacred soul. You will 
openly realise in your holy mind that nature has bestowed 
many graces upon your heart. Do not be arrogant about it 
as the tribe of fierce giants used to be, [10] but revere it as 
a miracle of the great God. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The five Greek elegiac couplets by Sebestian 
Aerichalcus were printed on the title page of his philosophical 
poem Descriptiones affectuum, in which he faithfully followed 
Melanchthon’s Commentarius de anima. There is no date of 
publication on the title page. However, one of the additional 
poems included in the book addresses the solar eclipse of 9 June 
1546. There are no further Greek poems preserved under 
Aerichalcus’s name, but it is evident that he had a solid 
knowledge of Greek grammar and phraseology and was clearly 
well-versed in Greek literature, particularly the Homeric epic, 
Hesiod, and the Greek (Planudean) Anthology. 

Biography: Sebestian Aerichalcus (Sebastianus Aerichalcus 
Praesticenus; abbrev. S. AE. P.) was born ca 1515. From 1540 he 
studied in Wittenberg, where he got his Master’s degree in 1544. 
For the rest of his life he was a professor of Classics at the 
University of Prague, where he also held several major offices, 
including those of dean and rector. He died of the plague in 
1555. He specialised in the comedy of Terence and introduced 
Greek classes into Latin schools. 

Bibliography: Jakubcova/Pernerstorfer 2013, 1 (s.v. 
“Sebastianus Aerichalcus”); Storchova, Lucie (2020), 
“Aerichalcus, Sebastianus”, in: Storchova 2020, 84-88; Truhlaf/ 
Hrdina/Hejnic/Martinek (1) 1966, 49-52 (s.v. “Aerichalcus, 
Sebestian”); on his Greek poems: Kral 1898, 88. 


Matous (Matthaeus) Collinus (1516-1566) 


Epitaphium M. Martini Hannonis, vita functi 22. 
Novembris. Anno 1550. Autore Mattheo Collino 
[1551] 


‘Avvwy Maptivoc yevenyv Boinuos év ain 

THSE Bavwv WEWOPEV KNPdc aEpoimtodoc. 

Eikoot yap BLotoLo YOyYtc Kal tEéooap’ EpnBoc 
TIAAOEV ETN, OTE ULV OooE KAAUWE OPOS. 

5 Eo8A0c aoLdocg Env, EoBAOc SE TE HAVTLG, 6c AUSdv 
EOOOHEV’ Ek SLSaxfic olS€ UABNUATLKi\<s. 

AAA’ Ott CnAWOas PotBov kai iatpiKa otepEev, 


TH pv artexOnpac efevapnve Oedc. 


Textus: Fpicedia scripta honestis et eruditis viris M. Martino 
Hannoni..., Wittenbergae 1551, c. A IIIv; Kral 1898, 88-89. 

Crit.: 1 Bounds Kral | | 2 Knpdc Kral: -oc ed. | | 3 BLototo 
Kral: Buototo ed. | | 5 €o8A0c SE: EoBAOc SE ed. | Gc Kral: 6c ed. | 
avuéav: av- ed. | | 6 €o0duEV! EooouEV’ed. | | 8 aTteyOrpac 
correxi: emtexOnpac ed. 

Sim.: 2 uEopEV] sc. EuOpeEv; cf. Hrd. Nepi av 383.3 
(ueipw HEWapKa HEYOPE ELWOPE) | AEpoittosoc] cf. Hom. I/. 3.327 
(immot depoittodec); cf. etiam Hom. I/. 23.475; Nonn. Dion. 2.22 
(depoutdSnc 5€ TUpweus) | | 4 TAfoEv Etn] cf. Anth. Gr. App. 
100.2 (Tavtdc poipav EtAnoe Riou) | d6ooE KdAUWE Opos] cf. 
Hom. II. 4.461 (tov S€ oKOTOG doce KdAUW_EV); cf. etiam Hom. II. 
4.503; 4.526; 6.11 et al. || 6 €000pEV] cf. Hom. II. 1.70 (6c HSn ta 
TU’ €OVTA TAT’ EGOOHEVA TIPO T’ EOvta); cf. etiam Hes. Theog. 38 
|| 8 amtexOnpac] cf. Hom. II. 3.415 (tw S5€ 0’ aTIEXONPW WC vv 
ExttayA’ EpiAnoa) | e&uaenve] cf. Anth. Pal. 12.234.4 (tadta 6’ 
Our) pOovewv EEeUdpave ypovoc). 


Epitaph on Master Martin Hanno, died on 22 
November 1550, by Matthaeus Collinus 


Martin Hanno, Bohemian by birth, has died in this land; he 
had been allotted a rapid death. He was a youth who had 
hardly completed four and twenty years, when fate closed 
his eyes. [5] He was a great poet, he was a great prophet 
too, who could predict the future through his knowledge 
of mathematics. But because he emulated Apollo and was 
also fond of medicine, the god became jealous and let him 
fade away.12 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The poem is an epicedium for Martin Hanno, 
Collinus’s student and a cherished member of Hodéjovsky’s 
circle. He enrolled at Wittenberg University to complete his 
academic education, but died shortly after his matriculation, in 
1550, after an outbreak of plague in Wittenberg. Collinus’s 
Greek epicedium for Hanno is one of the eight Greek poems 
that have been preserved under his name. The poem, which 
Collinus provided with a parallel Latin version, is clearly 
indicative of the author’s sound knowledge of Homeric epic and 
the Greek Anthology. Despite a certain rigidity in expression, the 
poem is extremely valuable, since it is one of the earliest poems 
in Greek that was written in the Bohemian lands. 

Biography: Matous Collinus (Matthaeus Collinus a 
Choterina) was one of the most influential Humanist scholars in 
Bohemia. Born in 1516, he studied in Prague and from 1534 in 
Wittenberg, where he attended Philipp Melanchthon’s classes, 
although his teacher of Greek was Veit Winsheim. After having 
received his Master’s degree in 1540, he returned to Prague and 
was appointed to be the first professor of Greek at the 
University. He gave lectures on Homer's Iliad, Greek grammar, 
as well as on numerous Latin authors. Apart from Melanchthon, 
he maintained correspondence with scholars around Europe. 
His educational and literary efforts gained him support among 


the Bohemian nobility, most importantly from Jan the Elder 
Hodéjovsky. With his help, Collinus built a wide circle of poets 
who represented the first generation of Humanist poetry in the 
Bohemian lands. However, only very few of the poems were 
composed in Greek. 

Bibliography: Hejnic, Josef (1964), “Filip Melanchton, 
Matous Collinus a pocatky méstanského humanismu v 
Cechach”, in: Listy filologické/Folia philologica 87, no. 2, 1964, 
361-379; Rigan, Rudolf (1963), “Melanchthon und die 
bdhmischen Lander”, in: Philipp Melanchthon, Humanist, 
Reformator, Praeceptor Germaniae, Berlin, 237-260; Slavikova 
2020, 236-238; Storchova, Lucie (ed.) (2014), “Biographical 
Sketches of Humanist Editors Active in the Literary Field of 
Prague University: Matthaeus Collinus (1516-1566)”, in: Europa 
Humanistica 16, Bohemia and Moravia, vol. I, Bohemian School 
Humanism and its Editorial Practices (ca. 1550-1610), Turnhout, 
73-76; Storchova, Lucie (2020), “Collinus, Matthaeus”, in: 
Storchova 2020, 298-316; “Collinus, Matous”, in: Truhla¥/Hrdina/ 
Hejnic/Martinek (1) 1966, 416-451; on his Greek poems: Kral 
1898, 88-89; Slavikova 2020, 248. 


Jakub (Jacobus) Strabo (ca. 1553-1582) 
Npodc Xptotov Sénotc mEepi AVOEws tod Biou [1575] 


(excerptum, w. 1-16) 


“EOTLV Wc KUUBN BLotOU Ttopeia, 
OULMoPHv KOoUW Ev GkpW TUXOCAa 
KUHGOL PAOLoOBotc TE KAKHV PopEttat 
évOa kai év6a. 


5 “Hkét Ek BaBUDY otuyEepoto GSou 


Kal €G) OUUG KaKOTNTA TEVYEL, 

Tv KOAUEBoUONy aTtoAEiv HEUNAWG 

axAUOG Gpxwv. 

Lapé— naO@v ody’ apyadewv Bapeiac 

10 xeipac Eig TpagEtc ASikwv dyouca, 

Kai voov pOaptov wpovetv Eveipet 

aioxpa oAoLd. 

PadAot dvOpwrtot Soyov ovpavoto 

Betov ExBaipovtec, EotG ATAKTOLG 

15 Seiyyao’eic tappov Savatolo authy 

EUPOPEOUOLV. 
Textus: Symbolum viri pietate, doctrina, prudentia...praestantis D. 
Ioannis Balbini, ex coetu scholae Zatecensis 1575; Kral 1898, 93 
(w. 1-8 tantum). 

Crit.: tit. AUoEws Kral: AoUGEws ed. | | 1 We Kral: @c ed. || 5 
“Hket Kral: "H- ed. | | 7 KoAULBoUony ed.: KOAULBHoav malim | | 
9 Bapeiac temptavi: Bapet fv ed. | | 10 adikwv corr.: GSiKdv ed. 
| | 12 OAoLa Weise: OAELa ed. | | 14 €y8aipovtes corr.: 
aiySaipovtec ed. | | 16 Eumopeouotv corr.: Eupopeovoty ed. 

Sim.: 3 KUaot PAoLoBotc] cf. Hom. I/. 13.798 (kbata 
TaAPAGZovta TIOAUMAOLOBoLO BaAdoons) || 4 év8a kai EvOa] cf. 
Hom. II. 2.476; 2.799; 2.812 et al. | | 5 “Hket €k BaGu@v otuyepoio 
aSou] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 3.810 (otuyepoto kata ppévac NAG’ 


Aidao) || 9 Bapetac xetpac] cf. Hom. I/. 1.89; 21.548; Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 2.69-70 | | 13 PavdAot GvOpwrtot] cf. Pl. Euthyd. 305a7 


A Prayer to Christ for the End of Life 


(excerpt, Il. 1-16) 


The journey of life is like a boat which by a series of 
misfortunes on the surface of the world is snatched up by 
roaring waves of evils and is carried to and fro. [5] The 
ruler of mist is coming from the depths of dreadful hell 
and is devising evil in his mind, as he wants to destroy the 
boat that is already sinking. The body is a sea of violent 
passions; [10] it makes the strong hands do unjust things 
and rouses the mortal mind to conceive ignoble and 
deadly thoughts. Ordinary people hate the divine house of 
heaven and by their [15] evident lawlessness, they carry 
the boat to the grave of death. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. 

Notes: Strabo’s poem titled /Ip0¢ Xpiotov dénoatc Epi AUOEWG 
to0 Biou (1575) is one of the two Greek poems that have been 
preserved under Strabo’s name and was, apparently, the 
earliest Greek piece that a Bohemian author composed ina 
metre different from the elegiac couplet, which had been 
prevalent until then. The extent of the poem, consisting of nine 
Sapphic stanzas, is rather ambitious and the choice of the 
Sapphic metre suggests that the author was adept in Greek 
prosody, although there are some grammatical mistakes that 
might not be solely ascribed to the typographer’s 
incompetence. Despite the Sapphic metre, the vocabulary is 
mostly epic. 

Biography: Jakub Strabo was born in the South Bohemian 
town of Klatovy. The date of his birth is uncertain, however, he 
matriculated at Wittenberg University in 1571. He continued his 
studies at the University of Prague, from which he graduated 
with a Master's degree in 1576. From 1573 to 1577 he was the 
director of a Latin school in Zatec, but he then preferred an 
administrative position at the town hall. He died of the plague in 
1582, praised by his contemporaries for his knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek. 

Bibliography: Storchova (forthcoming); Storchova 2011, 
245-249; Truhlar/Hrdina/Hejnic/Martinek (5) 1982, 207-208; on 
his Greek poems: Kral 1898, 92-93. 


Henricus Polanus (active around 1599) 


Psalmus CVI. [1599] 


(excerptum, w. 1-12) 


“Oc pa 8e00 oxtEpatow Uo TITEpUyEooL KAONTAL, 

OOTE TAVUWLOTOLO KpaTath XELpi TETIOLBE, 

TOLAS ATAPBNtOv te Kal Gtpopov top aéEwv, 

Ov BEov, Ov yevetiipa teBaponkwWe MPOCEELTIE: 

5 EAttic Eun, 8Edc, EGot, OU OL OakOG, W Pa KaT’eXBPBv 

WTIALOHAL OTLBapGc, KAL YAAKEOTITUKTOG ETUXONG 

TtUpYOG eyo! Kal EpuUA, BoWv Boodv Exya BEeAEUVWV. 

Kaimtep eépoi ttayidac Kai euot Kaka pUpia TEVXOL 

€xOpoc O Bnpntnp kai Siktua pupia teivoL, 

10 oUO’Ev Eywye KakOv SeLSiooopal oUTE PoBOGLAL 

Siktu; ettel pEv, dvak, mpd08’iotacal nde PUAAGOELG 

oWov dtepGe kakWv kai Eyoi ATO AoLyov AUUVELG. 
Textus: Psalmus XCI. Graecolatino heroico carmine expressus: 
addita elegia succincta De sanctis angelis, Gorlicii 1599 (versus 
omnes 74). 

Crit.: 1 Oc pa corr.: Oc pa ed. | | 3 atapBntov te corr.: 
atapBntovte ed. | | 5 ’EArtic corr.: EAttic ed. | 8€dc, Eoot corr.: 
8edc Eooi ed. | oU pot corr.: oU poi ed. | W Pacorr.: W Pd ed. | | 
6 WIALoual corr.: WtALopat ed. | YaAKEOTITUKTOG temptavi: 
XOAKwrTtuKtoc ed. (incert.) | | 7 €pupa] E€ovpa malim | | 10 00’ 


Ev corr.: oU@’Ev ed. | KakOv corr.: KaKOov ed. || 11 értei pev corr.: 
éttet tev ed. | | 12 €uoi amo corr.: €uot arto ed. 


Sim.: 1 okLEpatotv UTtO TItepUyEecot] cf. Nonn. Dion. 48.635 
(oKtepaic tttepUyeoot) | | 2 kpatatf xetpi] cf. Eur. HF 964 
(kpatatac xetpdc) | | 4 tpoo€ettte] cf. Hom. J/. 1.105 et al. | | 7 
Boov Exya BEeAgUVWwv] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.201 (8oov éxya 
BoAdwy) || 8 kaka pupial] cf. Plu. Agis 37.4.4; Pl. Leg. 789a1 
(uupia kakd) | | 12 dtd Aotyov auUvetc] cf. Hom. I/. 1.67 (arto 
Aotyov ayGvat); cf. etiam Hom. II. 16.75 


Psalm 106 


(excerpt, Il. 1-12) 


Whoever sits protected by the shadowy wings of God and 
trusts the powerful hand of the Highest, they cherish it in 
their fearless, intrepid heart and address their God, their 
Creator, with confidence: [5] ‘God, you are my hope, you 
are my strong armour which I wear against my foes, and 
you are my defensive tower panelled with bronze, my wall, 
my quick defence against quick darts. So even if my 
enemy, the hunter, lays thousands of traps and causes 
thousands of troubles, if he spreads out thousands of nets, 
[10] I will not fear even one of those troubles; I am not 
afraid of nets, when you, my Lord, stand close and protect 
me so as to be safe from evil, and when you defend me 
from harm.'13 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: The poem, inspired by Psalm 91, was published in 
1599. It is dedicated to Charles the Younger of Zerotin, whose 
family helped Polanus to find an occupation as a preceptor a 
year later. The author provided the poem with a parallel Latin 
version which is close enough to the Greek original to convey 
the same meaning but has individual artistic qualities in part 
due to the author’s knowledge of correct Latin phraseology. The 
same applies to the Greek version which, although being 
lexically and syntactically rather simple, is very impressive in its 
religiosity. 


Biography: Henricus Polanus Iunior a Polansdorf was born 
in Opava where his father, of the same name, held an 
administrative position at the town hall. The date of Polanus’s 
birth is uncertain. However, he matriculated at Basel University 
in 1599. Through his uncle Amandus Polanus, who had made 
influential contacts among the Moravian nobility, he became a 
preceptor in 1600 and visited Strasbourg. After he left the 
service without notice, no further information about him is 
attested. 

Bibliography: Hruby, FrantiSek (1970), Etudiants Tchéques 
aux écoles protestantes de I'Europe occidentale a la fin du 16€ et au 
début du 17¢ siécle, Brno, 89; Truhlaf/Hrdina/Hejnic/Martinek (4) 
1973, 219 (s.v. “Polanus a Polansdorf, Henricus”). 


Leonhartus Albertus (before 1583-after 
1607) 


Per leviora ad graviora [1603] 


Ov tuxov av8pwrw GUUBNoETaL, 6TTL WEVOLVG. 
"EPYOLG, WG ELKOG, XPNOTEOV ECT HEGOLG. 
OUtW oMEVSOHEVW Epatiis apeEtijs ttoti Gkpa 


TIPOG XAAETT’ oipos asi Eott SUEVXEPEWV. 


Textus: Leonhartus Albertus, Eoigrammatum liber I., Pragae 
1603, A8. 

Crit.: 1 OU corr.: Ou ed. | Wevotva corr.: -@ ed. | | 2”Epyotc 
corr.: E- ed. | we €ikdc corr.: Wc étKoc ed. | | 3 OUtW corr.: “OutTW 
ed. 

Sim.: 3 apetijs oti dKpa] cf. Hes. Op. 289-292, ubi similia 
dicuntur; cf. etiam Stob. Anth. 3.1.205b22. 


Through easier to heavier business 


Whatever people desire, they cannot have it by mere 
chance, but they evidently must make an effort in the 
meanwhile. Therefore, whoever strives to reach the peak 
of lovely prowess, they must always take the path which is 
easy in the beginning, but leads towards the difficult.14 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: There are five Greek pieces in Albertus’s 
Epigrammaton liber I. (1603), all composed in the elegiac couplet. 
The poem titled Per /eviora ad graviora is provided with two 
parallel Latin versions. It was clearly inspired by Hesiod’s Opera 
et dies 289-292, although the original idea is somewhat 
modified. 

Biography: Leonhartus Albertus (Schlacovaldensis) was 
born before 1583 near Schlaggenwald in West Bohemia (hence 
the epithet). He studied in Prague where he then lived from 
1601 to 1607, giving private classes of Latin and Greek. Some of 
his students were from noble families, which provided him with 
influential patrons and other contacts. His contemporaries 
appreciated his poetry on biblical and other religious matters. In 
1603, he published his Epigrammatum liber I., which, apart from 
occasional poems, contains Latin and Greek epigrams of good 
artistic quality. After 1607, there is no further information about 
him attested. 

Bibliography: Hejnic/Martinek 2011, 35 (s.v. “Albertus, 
Leonhartus”); El Kholi, Susann (2013), “Ein poetisches Zeugnis 
fur Buchausleihe im fruhen 17. Jahrhundert: das Briefgedicht 
des Leonhartus Albertus an Jan Theodor von Ottersdorf”, in: 
Wolfenbutteler Notizen zur Buchgeschichte 38/1-2, 49-55; El Kholi, 
Susann/Lnénickova, Jitka/Vaculinova, Marta, “Leonhartus 
Albertus und sein Gedicht Uber die Glasherstellung”, in: Listy 
filologické/Folia Philologica 135, no. 3/4, 2012, 367-402; Truhlar/ 
Hrdina/Hejnic/Martinek (1) 1966, 67-69 (s.v. “Albertus, 
Leonhartus”); Vaculinova, Marta/Slavikova, Marcela (2020), 


“Albertus Schlacovaldensis, Leonhartus”, in: Storchova 2020, 97- 
101. 


Jan johannes) Campanus (1572-1622) 


Allusio ad autoris cognomen [1616] 


MEALooE Ths AOnvne, 
O€uvOv MEALOGE Movuov, 
tig UAVTLG fF} GpLotos, 
Cnteic AOyotot toto; 

5 Oiwvoc €ic GpLotoc 

Evol 8EW ErtecCat, 
Tratpl6’ ef apnyetv. 
Mavttc S5€ HOL PEpLotoOG 
coos yepwv oTticow 

10 TipOooW TE TIaVtTa AEUOOwV, 
Gplota Ws yEvntat. 
Mavttc 5€ ot kai Gotpwv 
el6we pvow BAETIWV TE 
HEAAOVTA WG EOVTA. 

15 OUTWG ENOL OU toBL 
trv etapoc ka’ Weav 
TIAVTWY PEPWY ar’ avedv 


KAPTLOUG TpOTIOV LEALOONG. 


MEALOoE Thc AOnvne, 


20 of uvdv MEAtooe Movuodv. 


Textus: Oratio de praesagiis astrologorum ex horoscopo..., per 
Jacobum Wczelinum Lstiborenum, Pragae 1616, C2b; Kral 1898, 
97 (wv. 1-7). 

Crit.: 3 tic pdvttc corr. Kral: Tug pavtic ed. || 4 cotot 
deliberat Weise | | 5 Oiwvoc corr. Kral: Ouwvoc ed. | Eic corr. 
Kral: etc ed. || 6 €uoi corr.: Euot ed.: €yoi Kral | étteoOat corr. 
Kral: €tteooat ed. || 7 matpié’éf corr.: Natpt 8’ef{ ed.: matpn 8’ 
éf| Kral | | 8 S€ pou corr.: &€ pou ed. || 10 AEUoowv corr.: 
Aevoowv ed. | | 12 5€ pot corr.: S€ pou ed. | | 13 eiSwe corr.: 
EtSwe ed. | BAEttwv Te corr.: BAETIWVTE ed. | | 15 OUTWG EYOol OU 
corr.: “OUtTWG EYOL ou ed. 

Sim.: 3 uavtic fh Gptotoc] cf. Soph. E/. 1481 (Kai pavtic Ov 
dptotoc); Eur. fr. 973.1 (udavtic &’ dptotoc otic eikaet KAAGC) 
|| 5 Oiwvdc Eig Gptotoc] cf. Hom. Il, 12.243 (eic oiwvdc Gptotoc 
auvveoSat ttepi tatpns) || 9 copdc yepwv] cf. Eur. Ba. 185-186 
(€EnyoU ov pol yepwv yepovtt, Tetpeota: ov yap coos) || 9-10 
otticow / TIPOGOW] cf. Hom. I/. 1.343 (Gua tpdcow kai OTticow); 
3.109; 18.250; Od. 24.452 || 10 mavta Aevoowv] cf. Soph. OC 869 
(0 mavta AeUGowv “HAtos) | | 14 yeAAOVTA We Edvta] cf. Hom. II. 
1.70 (6¢ HS tat’ €dvta ta t’ EooouEVAa TIPO T’ Edvta) | | 16 tThv 
elapoc ka8’Wpav] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.407.1 (eiapos Wen). 


Allusion to the author’s name 


Beehive of Athena, Beehive of the holy Muses, are you 
asking in this book who is the most excellent prophet? [5] 
For me, the most excellent omen is to follow God and help 
one’s country. The best prophet, in my opinion, is a wise 
old man who can see best past [10] and future, so that 
everything will be fine. I think that a prophet knows the 
nature of stars and sees the future as if it were present. 
[15] Be like this for me, and when the spring comes, collect 
honey from all the flowers just like a bee. Beehive of 


Athena, [20] Beehive of the holy Muses. 


Metre: Catalectic iambic dimeter. 

Notes: This playful iambic piece is an accompanying poem 
to an astrological treatise by Jakub Véelin (lit. Beehive), whose 
name Campanus translated into Greek as MéALoooc. This gives 
him the welcome opportunity to conclude the poem with lyrical 
motifs, when he compares the addressee to a bee (uéAtooa) 
which collects the fruits of assiduous work. The first two verses 
recur at the end of the poem, providing the perfect closure to 
the piece. The vocabulary employed indicates Campanus’s 
knowledge of Homeric epic and the Greek dramatists. The 
repetitions and the simple tune allude to Anacreontic songs 
where the bee is also a common motif. 

Biography: Jan Campanus (Vodnhansky) was a Humanist 
scholar with unparalleled skill in Greek composition. Born in the 
South Bohemian town of Vodnhany (hence his epithet) in 1572, he 
attended several Latin schools in the region, where he perfected 
his Latin, even before he enrolled at the University of Prague in 
1590. During his university years he had already started 
publishing poetry, while mastering Greek at the same time. 
Soon after graduation he became a professor of Greek and Latin 
literature at the University of Prague. Later he also gave lectures 
on the history of the Czech lands. Campanus stayed at the 
University all his life, until it was handed over to the Jesuit Order. 
He died shortly after, on 13 December 1622. His poetry, 
composed in both classical languages with equal skill and art, is 
the creation of a witty and gifted poet, even though his poems 
are mostly occasional. 

Bibliography: Hemelik, Martin (2012), Jan Campanus 
Vodhiansky: portrét renesanéniho bdsnika, Jihlava; Jakubcova/ 
Pernerstorfer 2013, 104-107 (s.v. “Johannes Campanus 
Vodnansky”); Martinek, Jan (1990), “De Magistro Campano regni 
Hungarici laudatore”, in: Listy filologické/Folia Philologica 113/1, 
52-56; OdloZzilik, Otakar (1938), Mistr Jan Campanus, Praha; 
Slavikova 2020, 240; Vaculinova, Marta/Slavikova, Marcela/ 
Jackova, Magdaléna (2020), “Campanus Vodnianus, Ioannes”, in: 


Storchova 2020, 219-236; Storchova 2011, 192-197; Truhlar/ 
Hrdina/Hejnic/Martinek (1) 1966, 254-299 (s.v. “Campanus 
[Kumpan], Jan”); on his Greek poems: Kral 1898, 96-99; 
Slavikova 2020, 248-249. 


Christophorus Crinesius (1583-1629) 


TFapnAcov Graeco-Syrum [1612] 


ZU kal BovAf vow TE 
ETILOTNUWV GKOLTLV 

WC Addc TIOLEELG VOV. 
Tuvn val euTtodstopa; 

5 Ov SAta: avdpi paAAov 
aAEELpapyakov kal 
TLAPNYOPOG TUXNGEL 
TtEVvOouG, Av TaAAG KEdvn}. 
‘AEov toivuv, Etaipe, 

10 Tipo Syd cou yuvaika, 
vUu@ay HAA aiyAneooavy, 


Kal C@E TOUAUTEKVOG. 


Textus: Nuptiis Clarissimi Excellentissimique Viri Dn. M. Tobiae 
Tilemanni... Celebrandis Gratulantur Collegae et Amici, Wittenberg 
1612, A3. 

Crit.: 1 vowte ed. | | 4 €umtodtopya ed. || 5 Seita ed. 

Sim.: 1 BoUAA vow TE EtttothUWv] cf. Hom. Od. 16.374 (autdc 
HEV yap ETLLOTHUWV BoUAf TE VOW Te) | | 2-3 Gkotttv...toLeEtc] cf. 


Hom. II. 9.397 (Totoou’ dkotttv) | | 6 dAeELpapyakov] cf. Men. 
fr. 313.1-2 (Epéota totic yayoUoty ovtoc Tepttatet AEywv 
dAeELpapyaka) | | 7-8 tapnyopoc...tév8ouc] cf. Greg. Naz. De 
vita 1324 (tHv kak@v Tlapnyopos) || 11 vuu@ay par’ 
aiyAneooav] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm. mor., PG 37.907.7-8 (Nap8Evoc 
aiyAneooa, Tepippwv, ayAaountic, / Nupgiov fc kpadings ayvov 
éxouoa Adyov) | | 12 mouAUtEekvoc] cf. Aesch. PV 137; Nonn. 
Dion. 25.261 (sed sine productione litterae 0: ToAUTEKVOC) 


Greek-Syrian wedding song 


You are taking a wife now, as common people do, you, 
who are wise both in decisions and in mind. Is a wife really 
an impediment? [5] Oh no! She rather will be an antidote 
and a comforter in grief if she is good in general. 
Therefore lead your wife, that very beautiful girl, [10] to 
your home, my friend, and live blessed with many children. 


Metre: Catalectic iambic dimeter. 

Notes: This short poem, which the author provided with a 
parallel Syriac version, is an epithalamion for Tobias Tilemann, 
who was a professor of mathematics at Wittenberg University. It 
is a playful dialogue between the author and the bridegroom 
and, despite its brevity, it is clearly indicative of Crinesius’s 
knowledge of ancient Greek vocabulary and phraseology. 
Considering that he probably only learned Greek to complete his 
knowledge of biblical languages, the level of his Greek is all the 
more extraordinary. 

Biography: Christophorus Crinesius (Schlaccowaldo- 
Bohemus) was born in the West Bohemian town of 
Schlaggenwald (hence the epithet) in 1583. He studied at the 
Latin school in his home town and then he proceeded to Leipzig, 
Jena, and Wittenberg Universities. Apart from Latin and Greek, 
he acquired a mastery of oriental languages, which he taught at 
Wittenberg University for several years after his graduation in 
1607. However, he also showed an active interest in theology 
and religious matters and was ordained as a minister of the 


Lutheran Church. From 1624 until his death in 1629 he was a 
professor of theology at the University of Altdorf. He composed 
poetry both in classical and oriental languages, such as Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, and Aramaic. Most of his poems have several 
language variations; it was not unusual for him to provide a 
poem with two, or even three, parallel versions. 

Bibliography: “Crinesius, Christophorus”, in: Hejnic/ 
Martinek 2011, 88-89; Huber, Karl (1944-45), “Magister 
Christoph Crinesius”, in: Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur Geschichte 
des Protestantismus in Osterreich 65-66, 54-61; Slavikova 2020, 
241; Vaculinova, Marta/Slavikova, Marcela/Vesela, Lenka (2020), 
“Crinesius, Christophorus”, in: Storchova 2020, 316-322; 
“Crinesius (Gruines), Christophorus”, in: Truhla?/Hrdina/Hejnic/ 
Martinek (1) 1966, 471-472; on his Greek poems: Slavikova 2020, 
252=253: 


Arnoldus Engel/Angelus (1620-1690) 


Eyw Eeipt TO A. Inood tod Apxtotpatnyod 
TEpaotia yEveots hyouv Apxn OeavOpwrtou. 
NOIHMA I. [1666] 


(excerptum, w. 1-16) 


'Ek Atoc dpxeo@at, Weta TLSakoc Eppete, Motoat: 
€k ALoc dpxXEoGat, ou pny Ov EyElvato Tlatpoc 
avtiov fh KuBéeAn, ov pn Atktata popEeLloKEv 

avtp’ auadovc Kprtn,, dv yn Ofjo’ cio MeAioon 
5 Adpdoteta AEyn: Ov UN OTEVAXOVTA TIEPAGOWV 
XaAkoc UTI’ Tdaiw KopuBdavtwy OpEeWe KUSOLUG, 


AAA’ Ov 5 yeyadta Tratpl Tpo-duNntopa Tavtwv 


‘HEALOU TINO HaoUG KaLpo TOppwHEV GttavtoG 
TIpOoGE TIOAOU kal yijc Kal TIOVTOU SEUTEpOV NF Ttaic 

10 yelvato avdépoc dv_eu, TIOALs Ov kK’ aTtESElEEV TEooNs 
oikov Ut’ opwvatov, MAPIAZ év kai yaaa OfjoBat 
Gotp’ Upvoi BnAoic, dv Epnvn, dv oUpavoedos’, ov 
AyYEALKol PavEepWs yeyaWt’ fMKacot yopnyot. 
Nap8Evoc W tdcoou yeveteipa TPdSpoyOG "OpBpou 
15 HwWcs EUTIpATTELy, TleAATALG Kal UUvov dELdELv, 


pds Souev ap’ €€eottv dpetovos HEALOLO. 


Textus: Prague, Kralovska kanonie premonstratu na Strahové, 
DF V 20, fol. 16r (ms.); Arnoldus Angelus, Virtutis & honoris aedes 
In Heroibus et Poématis XXV. Graeco-Latinis Ordine Litterarum 
deductis Adaperta. Micro-Pragae 1666, 2 (ed.). 

Crit.: 3 popetoxev ed., ms.: an POpEoKEv? || 4 Elo ed.: HyE 
ms. || 5 ASpdoteta A€yn ed.: ASpdotet’ Evettn ms. in marg. | 
TIEPAGOWV] PPEVOTIANE ms. p.c. in marg., Ab Exmepdoow vel pone 
pevortAné ed. in marg. || 8 Kaipoto TIpd Tlavtdc apLOuWv ms. | | 
12’Epnvn] Eonvn & Ipnvn abjecta subjunctiva vel prepositivd 
Poéticé adnotat ed. in marg. | oUpavodo0g&a ms. || 14 yevétetpa 
debuit | | 16 pwe ms. in marg. 

Sim.: 1 Ek Atoc Gpxeo@at] cf. Theocr. 17.1 (€k ALoc 
apxwyEeo8a) | Eppete, Modoat] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 
37.1495.7; Anth. Gr. App. 255.1 || 4 Of") cf. Hsch. 8 542 (@Aoat-: 
8pewWat, OnAdoat) | | 4-5 de Adrastea et Melissa filiis regis 
Melissei, quae Iovem infantem nutriverunt, cf. Apollod. Bib/. 1.5 
(Adrastea et Ida); Callim. Hymn. 1.47-49 (Adrastea); Lactant. Div. 
inst. 1.22 (Melissa) || 6 KopuBdvtwv OpeWe kUSoLU@] cf. Nonn. 
Dion. 28.276; 29.216 (Atktatot KopUBavtEc ETleoTpaTOWVTO 
KUSoOLUG)) | | 11 yada 8FoGat] cf. Hom. Od. 4.89 


I am the Alpha. The prodigious birth of Jesus, the 


commander-in-chief, or the beginning of the God- 
man. First Poem 


(excerpt, Il. 1-16) 


Start with Zeus! Away, Muses, with your fountain! Start 
with Zeus! But not the one to whom Cybele gave birth as 
an enemy of his father; nor the one whom the Dictean 
groves of ignorant Crete sustained; nor the one whom [5] 
Adrastea says to have suckled for (with?) her Melissa; nor 
the one whom the furious metal brought up under the 
noise of the Idean Corybants: But the one who was born 
for his father without a mother before everything, before 
the light of the sun away from all time, before heaven, 
earth and sea, the one to whom for the second time a 
maiden [10] gave birth without a man; and the one whom 
the city of Iesse revealed in a dark house; the one who 
suckled the milk of Mary as the stars sing to the Sacred; 
whom Peace, the glory of heaven and the angelic chorus- 
leaders sung as clearly born. O maiden, O mother, O [15] 
dawn preceding such a light, hail to you. Sing a song for 
your clients whether it is possible to give the light of a 
better sun.19 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: Engel’s book Virtutis et honoris aedes (1666) contains 
25 short epic poems describing actions of mythical, ancient, and 
early modern heroes. The poems are composed both in Greek 
and Latin and their titles are in alphabetical order. Although the 
Greek versions precede the Latin ones, the original was most 
probably Latin (cf. Weise 2016, 137), considering that the entire 
accompanying text is in Latin and that Engel was clearly far 
more skilled in Latin than in Greek, where he often struggles 
both grammatically (Il. 3ff. ur with indicative, |. 7 mpo-auntopa 
Ttavtwv) and lexically (I. 3 popetoxev, |. 5 tepacowy, |. 12 
‘Epnvn), sometimes to the point of obscurity. That the Latin 
version preceded the Greek is also clear from a comparison 
between the Greek text and the Latin version of our passage. 


The Latin version illustrates the title of the poem Ego sum A by 
starting each line with an A whereas the Greek version misses 
this special effect. The prefaces to the poems, which serve the 
role of a rhetorical exercise, and the Latin annotations in the 
margins that explain idioms and difficult passages, suggest that 
the book was probably intended for scholastic purposes. In the 
context of Engel’s times, the extent of his Greek text is 
remarkable. 

Biography: Arnoldus Engel (Angelus), born in Utrecht in 
1620, studied in Prague, where he joined the Jesuit order in 
1640. He then worked as a priest and a missionary and 
throughout his life he taught in several colleges and schools 
throughout Bohemia and Moravia. He died in the North 
Bohemian town of Chomutov in 1690. Apart from his Greek-Latin 
epic poems, there are several Jesuit plays preserved under his 
name.16 

Bibliography: Jackova, Magdaléna (2016), “The End of 
School Year on the Stage of Jesuit Schools in the Bohemian 
Province”, in: Acta Universitatis Carolinae Philologica 2/ 
Graecolatina Pragensia, 125-135; “Arnoldus Angelus”, in: 
Jakubcova/Pernerstorfer 2013, 6-8; Weise, Stefan (2016), 
“ENAvnis’ atav eiotdetv iveipouat — Neualtgriechische Literatur 
in Deutschland (Versuch eines Uberblicks)”, in: Antike und 
Abendland 62, 114-181 (136-137). 


Jan Kfresadlo (1926-1995) 


I. Oda na Stalina [1984/1990] 


XtaALv Ava, dyapal os. ZU AEUKOALBW Evi KNELAW 
ECOUEVOG KPATEELG TIAVTWV PwooWV TaTapwy TE 
Kal TIOAAD EBvOv Eeivwyv AUEVNVaV Kpatwv. 


Ev kovin Epttovtec Bedv We eicopowotv. 


5 Lot 6€ yEyac otpatoc Eott BpotoKtovos, dc 6’ Evi ywpatc 

adAosSanWy popes otCbv Kal Kfjpa HEAaLvav: 

‘Avépac ouAEvouot BLdGouotv te yuvaixac, 

WPOAdyouG yap KAETITOUOLY, TOUG GvSpEc ayauol 

EV KAPTLIOLG POPEOUOL: TO yap YEya Baby iseoGat. 

10 AAAOL yap p’ekduovto iéuinot tpanldecouy, 

ov 6’ €AOwv aipstc, StL TOL KPATOG EoTL HEYLOTOV. 

Xeipac BeBpLOwe TlayTIOAAOLG WPOACYOLOLVY 

ECOUEVOG Opdads xpovodeiyyata kUSel yaiwv. 

Nadvtec SELSLOTEG KUVEOUOL TIOSaG TE TUyrv TE. 

15 Autos ydp Kpateetc, Av &f tTlvac ouK EpiAnoac 

TEWWacs LetBepinv eic Adyepa, h PUXwvTaL 

SEOuOLOL OTUyEpOtot SESNUEVOL NE Bavwol. 

‘PWOLakfc yains Tlavtec p’dvdp_Ec te yuvatkEc 

EUXOMEVOL OTUYEOUOLY, ETTEL BEDG EGOL HEYLOTOG. 

20 'HEALov 6’aUTOv MaoLv oov TEUHEVAL Gua 

Kal 2taALvos TlopSnv Pact WOAdEVTa KEPaUVOV. 
Textus: A = Kresadlo, Jan (1984), Mrchopévci, Toronto (editio 
princeps); B = Kresadlo, Jan (1990), Mrchopévci, in: Bestseller 4, 
Praha (editio, quae ultima ab auctore ipso redacta est); Weise = 
Weise, Stefan (2010), “Graeca recentiora - Jan Kresadlos 
homerische Ode an Stalin”, in: Thomas Bruggemann/Burkhard 
Meissner/Christian Mileta/Angela Pabst/Oliver Schmitt (eds.), 
Studia Hellenistica et Historiographica. Festschrift fur Andreas Mehl, 


Gutenberg, 437-451 (editio critica: 440-441). 
Crit.: 1 o€. 2U B: oe: GUA | | 2 Kpateetc A | Tavtac Pwooac 


Tatdpouc te A || 3 €8vwv A | Eeivwv avapt6ya kapfvaA || 4 
Bedv wc A || 5 Zoi S€ Weise: Zoi Se AB | BpotdoktovocA | 6c &’ 
AB] pro dct’ | eviA || 6 knpaA || 7 AvSpadc otAnoouot de te kai 
BidaGouot yuvatkas A | | 8 wpoAdyous S¢ TE KAETItTOUOLV A | Toc 
avSépec ayauvot A || 9td yap A | iSeo8at A | | 10 AAAoi yap 
KEKaUNKav idteol tpamdeeootv A || 11 ob S’EAOwv aipetc, ott 
TOLA | Kpatoc Eoti Weise: Kpatdc Eott A: Kpatoc Eott B || 12 
BeBpLOwe TtayTtOAAOLs B: KAAAUUHEVOG TloAAotow A || 13 opdac 
AB: opdac debuit | | 14 Ktvéouot A | | 15 AUtdc yap A | Kpdteetc 
A | Av 64 tlvac 00k EpiAnoas B: kal ovtiva oUk EiAnoas A | | 
16 LelBepiny cic Adyepa, B: LetBeping xwens eic Adyepa: A | 
WUXWVTAaL corr.: Fy PUXwvtat B: Ade kpUoUGLA | | 17 SeSqueEvoi 
ne Bavwow A | He] pro nde | | 18 Pwotaks\c: P- B: Pwootic A || 
0’: p’B, deest in A | avépéc te yuvatkéc A | | 19 Ettet BEdc Ecol B 
| yeylotoc A || 20 8’ deest in A | autov pnoivA | odv TB: couA 
|| 21 kat A | tlopdnv aot Weise: topSnv @aoi B: mdpSnv wnoiv 
A | Wodoevta A 

Sim.: 1 Gyayual oe] cf. Pl. Prt. 361e3 | AEUKOALOW] cf. Strab. 
Geogr. 5.3.8.45; 9.5.16.30; 12.5.3.8 | | 2 kpatéetc Tavtwv] cf. 
Hymn. Orph. 16.7 (Tavtwv yap Kpateets HoUvN Tavtecoi t’ 
avaooetc) et al. | | 4 Bedv Wc eicopdwotv] cf. Hom. Od. 8.173; cf. 
etiam Hom. I/. 12.312 (8eoUc Wc eicopdwot) | | 5 BpotoKtovoc] 
cf. Hymn. Orph. 65.2; Eur. IT. 384 | | 6 otGUv] cf. Hom. I/. 15.365; 
Od. 7.211; et al. | kfipa péAatvav] clausula Hom., vid. I/. 2.859; 
3.360 et al. | | 8 GvSpec ayauoi] cf. Hom. I/. 3.268 (krpuKEs 
ayauoi); cf. etiam II. 10.563 (TpWec a.); Od. 4.681 (uvnotipEs a.) 
et al. || 9 Babya iS€o8at] clausula Hom., vid. I/. 5.725; 10.439; 
18.83 et al. | | 10 iSuinot MpamtiSecouv] clausula Hom., vid. I/ 
1.608 etc.; Od. 7.92 | | 11 kpdtoc Eoti pEytotov] clausula Hom., 
vid. I/. 2.118; 9.25,39 et al. | | 13 kUSet yaiwv] clausula Hom., vid. 
II. 1.405; 5.906; 8.51 et al. (semper kaQEeto antecedit) | | 14 
Ttuynv] cf. Ar. Ran. 1095 | | 17 Seopotot otuyepotot] cf. Hom. Od. 
11.81,465 (Emtéecotv GuELBouEVW otUyEpototv) | | 21 PoAdevta 
kepauvov] clausula Hom., vid. Od. 24.539 ; cf. etiam Od. 23.330 
(EBaAe WoAdevtt kEpauva)) ; Hes. Theog. 515. 


Ode to Stalin 


Ruler Stalin, I honour you. Sitting in the white-walled 
Kremlin, you rule powerfully over the Russians and the 
Tartars and countless heads of many nations. Crawling in 
the dust they look up to you as to a god. [5] You have a 
great army, killing mortals, which brings destruction and 
Black Death to the lands of foreigners. They kill men and 
rape women, they also steal watches worn by honoured 
men on their wrists, which is a wondrous sight. [10] Other 
men forged them with knowledge, and you, having come, 
then take them, for you are allpowerful. Having covered 
your arms with many watches, you sit beholding your 
indicators of time, proud of your glory. They all kiss your 
feet and arse in terror. [15] For you yourself rule and, 
those who displease you, you send to the land of Siberia to 
a camp where they freeze, bound in strong chains, and die. 
All the men and women of the land of Russia pray to you in 
terror, for you are the supreme god. [20] It is said the sun 
himself is your eye and the smouldering thunderbolt is 
Stalin’s fart. 


(Transl. from the Czech, Vaclav Z.J. Pinkava 1999)17 


Metre: Hexameters; note the two spondiaci (|. 3 and 16). There 
are many hiatus in the text, Il. 1 (AeUKOALOW E-), 3 (Kovin E-), 6 
(popéet 0-), 10 (Ekdyovto i-), 16 (Adyepa, fF). In I. 16, the poet 
uses metri causa the unattested form SeSnuevot for SeSepevot. 
Ttuyny in |. 14 must be scanned short here although it is long 
(Ttbyn). 

Notes: This Homeric ‘ode’ to Stalin is an integral part of 
Kfesadlo’s novel titled Mrchopévci, which was first published by 
Josef Skvorecky in Toronto in 1984. The second edition of the 
novel followed in 1990. It included a revised version of the hymn 
whose first edition had contained some metrical and 
grammatical errors. Two versions were published by Kfesadlo’s 
heirs after the author’s death (1999, 2015). The poem is an 
excellent example of Kresadlo’s wit and poetic inspiration that 
later culminated in his Astronautilia. Kfesadlo’s Greek has some 
strange peculiarities obviously resulting from the fact that he 
did not use an edition of Homer, but recited from memory. For 


example, né in|. 17 actually means ‘and’ not ‘or’ (Kresadlo 
confused probably nd and né). Furthermore, Kresadlo often 
uses 6€ like the epic te (cf. |. 5). Finally, we should note that he 
moves forward the accent of participles and infinitives of strong 
aorist stems, perhaps influenced by Aeolic barytonesis as he 
also knew and imitated Sappho and Alcaeus.18 


II . AZTPONAYTIAIA, ttpooiptov [1995] 


(excerptum, a 1-9) 19 


ApXOHEVOG TIPGtoV Mouov yop elf EALKMVoG 

EUXOUAL EKTIAYAWG Kai ATIOAAWVL GVAKTL 

Movuodwy apyxovtt KaAG® LSé Saipov’ dotéav 

6p’ eittotev Eunv KOoHOU yAapupoto TIOpEUOLV 

5 Bavuata TAavAtWv Kal avépHv 6uBplya Epya 

ola te SevEGuevot TMAEOUEV SvOM_Epov SL yaoua 

TIAOLapyXos HEV EyW Kal EOL EpinpEs ETATPOL 

Mavdvv Cntobvtec kai uRAov KooHOOEWPOOV. 

"Eottete viv npiv tad¢, W Beds, né Béatvat. 
Textus: Kresadlo, Jan (1995), Moujtou [sic] ddfjAou Aotpovautiia 
hh Mtxpooducceia [sic] 7 KoopiKn, Praha, 2; exemplaria manu 
auctoris scripta nunc asservantur in archivo musei literarum 
Bohemicarum Pragensi (The Museum of Czech Literature, 
Literary Archive, Prague/Litomérice; collection Jan Kresadlo, no. 
2110; Astronautilia: 127-129). 

Crit.: 6 oid te debuit | Svomepov debuit, sed fortasse 

colorem quendam Aeolicum affectat noster | | 9 he: Se 


exspectaveris (cf. versionem Bohemicam auctoris: “ty, boze, vy 
bohyné také”), sed né lapsu memoriae pro HSé saepius adhibet 


noster, cf. supra Odam in Stal., v. 17 

Sim.: 1 cf. Batr. 1 (a4pxouEVOoG TIPWtov Mouov yopov €& 
‘EAtK@voc) | | 2 ArtoAAWvt Gvaktt] cf. Hom. I/. 1.36; Hes. Theog. 
347 (eadem sede) | | 4 KOouOU yAawupoio] nova iunctura | 
TLOpEvOLV] verbum pedestre | | 7 mAoiapyoc] nomen 
neograecum | kai Epo Epinpes Eetatpot] clausula Homerica, cf. 
Od. 9.555 (vide etiam I/. 23.6; Od. 9.172; 12.199,397; 14.249) || 8 
KOOUOVEWPOUV] neologismus ad theoriam quantalem respiciens 
|| 9 €omete viv Hyiv] cf. Hom. I/. 2.484; 11.218; 14.508; 16.112 
(Eomtete viv pot, Modoat OAUUTILA SWyat’ Exoucat) 


Astronautilia [‘Star-voyage’], Proem 


(excerpt: book 1, Il. 1-9) 


In the beginning I strongly beg the choir of the Muses 
from mount Helicon and lord Apollo, the beautiful ruler of 
the Muses and the god of the singers, that they tell my 
journey through the hollow space, [5] the miracles of the 
planets, and the great deeds of men we showed during 
our journey through dark space, I, the captain, and my 
dear comrades, while searching for Mandys and the space- 
regarding sheep. Tell us now these things, O god and 
goddesses! 


Metre: Hexameters; note hiatuses in Il. 2, 3, 5, 7 and 9. 

Notes: Kresadlo starts his Greek science-fiction epic with a 
traditional proem invoking the Muses and Apollo to tell the 
journey of his main character Nemo or OUSeic in Greek (the 
obvious difference from the Homeric Ovttcs from the Odyssey 
seems deliberate). The author uses some peculiar forms like €ig 
and 6uBptya to evoke hyper-archaic language. The first line 
imitates the Homeric Batrachomyomachia, indicating that 
Kresadlo intends a witty play with Homeric references (Kresadlo 
also completed a Czech translation of the Batrachomyomachia). 
Like the Ode to Stalin, the Astronautilia is therefore full of 
Homeric reminiscences and phrases (I. 2 ATOAAWVL GvaKTL, 7 


Euol Epinpss Etatpot, 9 Eortete viv), but Kresadlo also uses 
newly invented junctures and verbs like kKOoyou yAapupoio (I. 4), 
d5vog_Epov 61a xdoua (I. 6), URAoV KooHOBEWPOOv (I. 8). The line 
Mavévv Cntobvtec kai uhAov KoouOo8EwWPpodv (8) is repeated 
throughout the whole poem. It states the goal of Nemo’s space 
quest: the engineer Mandys and a sheep on whose existence 
the whole cosmos depends according to quantum mechanics 
(hence koopo8Ewpodbv). The character of the sheep is inspired 
by the famous Lunovis poem of the German poet Christian 
Morgenstern (1871-1914). In the Czech and Latin preface to the 
Astronautilia the reader learns that the Greek version was a 
lapsus of the universal translator Franta (a character inspired by 
a short story of Stanislaw Lem, Invasion from Aldebaran), who 
mistook modern times for the Renaissance (see fig. 5, above). 
Beside these fictional characters from other literatures (Greek as 
well as vernacular), Kresadlo also integrates real people (Pavel 
Mandys was a literary critic, the robot Ivo is reminiscent of 
Kfesadlo’s Czech publisher Ivo Zelezny) and film characters 
(RoboCop; the seer Onufrius alludes to the Homeric Tiresias 
from the Nekyia as to the frozen Commander Powell from the 
movie Dark Star) in his opus magnum. The first-person narrative 
of Nemo clearly imitates the apologoi from the Odyssey, a main 
pretext for the whole poem and its episodic nature. The 
posthumous editio princeps from 1995 has a handwritten (!) copy 
of the Greek text with facing Czech verse translation, a Czech 
preface with a Latin summary and an English glossary. The 
edition is preceded by a letter of the Canadian philologist 
Wallace McLeod, who was involved in the revision of the earlier 
Ode to Stalin. [SW] 

Biography: Jan Kresadlo, born as Vaclav Jaroslav Karel 
Pinkava in 1926, in Prague, was a Czech author and a poet who 
had an exceptional talent for foreign languages. After having 
learned ancient Greek at grammar school, he enrolled at the 
university to study English language and literature, but was 
expelled for political reasons. Later, however, he returned and 
graduated in psychology and finally received a Doctor’s degree 
in 1968. In August 1968, he emigrated to the United Kingdom, 


where he then worked as a clinical psychologist. He died in 
Colchester in 1995. Apart from the Ode to Stalin and a few short 
pieces published in a book of poems titled Sedmihldsek (1988), 
his works composed in ancient Greek include an ingenious epic 
poem titled Aotpovautuia A fh Mikpooduooeia [sic] h KoopLKh 
(published in Prague shortly after the author's death in 1995), 
which is an extensive Homeric inspiration of more than 6500 
hexameters. Kfesadlo’s command of the Homeric language and 
expression is remarkable and the extent of his Greek work is 
entirely unprecedented in the Czech lands. [MS] 

Bibliography: Czaplinska, Joanna (2003), “Alegorie - 
groteska - postmoderna. Postmodernisticky raz Mrchopévcu 
Jana Kfesadla”, in: Libor Pavera (ed.), Posmodernismus v Ceské a 
slovenské proze, Opava, 191-196; “Kfresadlo, Jan: Mrchopévci”, in: 
Zbynék FiSer (1994), Slovnik Ceské prozy, Ostrava, 199-201; 
HanuSska, Petr (1996), “Vzajemna korespondence Jana Kyesadla a 
Josefa Skvoreckého”, in: Ceska literatura 44/6, 625-642; on his 
Greek poems: Aavuna, Twwpyoc (1989), ““Evac «Ounptkdc» “Yuvoc 
otov ZtaALv”, in: To tody 3/9-10, 65f.; Weise, Stefan (2010), 
“Graeca recentiora - Jan Kfesadlos homerische Ode an Stalin”, 
in: Thomas Bruggemann/Burkhard Meissner/Christian Mileta/ 
Angela Pabst/Oliver Schmitt (eds.), Studia Hellenistica et 
Historiographica. Festschrift fur Andreas Mehl, Gutenberg 2010, 
437-451; Balthussen, Han (2015), “A ‘Homeric’ hymn to Stalin: 
performing safe criticism in ancient Greek?”, in: Classical 
Receptions Journal 7/2, 223-241. 
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Notes 


For the Hussite wars, see Kaminsky 2004. 


For the most part of the Bohemian Renaissance 
Humanism, the University of Prague was in fact 
Utraquist. Utraquists were a faction of the Hussite 
movement, but their views of the Catholic Church were 
usually moderate. For further information on the 
Utraquist church, see Haberkern 2016, 3-4. 


For the history of Prague University, see Cornejova/ 
SvatoS/Svobodny 2001. 


For the Battle of White Mountain and its repercussions, 
see Thomas 2010, 251-294. 


For another Bohemian graduate of Wittenberg 
University, see below Sebestian (Sebastianus) 
Aerichalcus. 


Some accomplished authors could not fit within the 
frame of this anthology, e.g. Pavel (Paulus) Saphirides 
(died in 1599), Martin Faberius (died in 1599), Jan 
Prosdokonymus (before 1572-1625), et al. For 
Prosdokonymus, see Slavikova 2020, 240 and 250-252. 


See below Jakub (Jacobus) Strabo, below. 
For the local Latin schools, see Storchova 2011, 231-255. 


For the genres of Latin occasional poetry, see Martinek 
2014, 200-212. For further detail on Humanist Greek 
poetry in the Bohemian Lands, see Slavikova 2020, 233- 


253, 


For the Czech national revival, see Macura 1998, 182- 
197. 


Recently, four Greek poems by the Czech composer and 
musicologist Jarmil Burghauser (1921-1997) were 
discovered in the course of the Charles University 
student project titled Skauting za 2. svétové valky: Jarmil 
Burghauser a jeho deniky ve starofectiné (Scouting 
Activities during the 2nd World War: Jarmil Burghauser and 
His Diaries in Ancient Greek, 2017). The poems which are 
a part of Burghauser’s diary nr. 3 (dated between the 
24th of June and the 28th of August, 1940) and nr. 6 
(dated between the 16th of September, 1941 and the 
31st of July, 1942) are an odd mixture of epic vocabulary 
and Sapphic inspiration combined with bucolic motifs, 
and appear to have been a result of his school efforts. 


Author’s Latin translation: Hanno Martinus, patria 
Boiemus, in ora | Mortuus hac, celerem lapsus in interitum 
est. / Nam vix viginti iuvenis compleverat annos | Bisque 
duos, ipsum dum rapit atra dies. | Cantor erat praestans et 
noverat ille futura | Dicere per geneses arte Mathematica. 
/ Sed quia zelatus Phoebum coluisse parabat, | Artem 
etiam medicam Paeoniumque decus, / Hinc illum Phoebus 
corpus siccante marasmo, / Percussit nigra percitus 
invidia. 


Author's Latin translation: Quem Deus alarum sub 
opaca contegit umbra, | Quem virtus summique levat 
manus alma Tonantis, | Ille Deum, ille suum scit 
compellare parentem | Intrepido tales depromens pectore 
voces: / Spes mihi firma Deus, scutum, quo fortiter hostes / 
Contra eo. Tu mihi, quae iaculatur perfidus hostis, | 
Telorum tutela ingens atque aenea turris. | In te tuta mihi 
spes et fiducia fixa est. | Et mihi mille licet laqueos et retia 
mille, | Mille astus nectat, fallacibus undique technis | 


Infestans miserorum hominum genus, haud tamen ipse / 
Mille dolos metuam, non mille pericla pavescam. | 
Incolumem me namque Dei custodia servat. 


Author’s Latin translations: 1) Haud casu obtingunt 
homini, quae pectore versat, | Utendum mediis 
convenienter erit. | Culmina sic quisquis virtutis ad ardua 
tendit, | Ad graviora feret per leviora gradum. 2) Per 
leviora prius qui discit figere gressum, | Huic aditus 
posthac ad graviora patet. 


Author's Latin version: A Jove Principium! Cum fonte 
facessite, Musae, | A Jove Principium; Non quem 
Berecynthia Patri | Adversum genuit; non quem Dictaea 
tulerunt / Antra rudis Cretae; non quem lactdsse Melissae | 
[5] Adrastea ferat; non quem furiosa gementem | Aera sub 
Idaeo Corybantum aluére tumultu, | Ast quem jam 
genitum siné matre ante omnia Patri, / Ante jubar Solis, 
procul omni temporis aevé, | Ante Polum & Terram, & 
refugum mare, Virgo secundum | [10] Absque viro genuit: 
quémque Urbs Jessaea retexit | Aede sub obscura: quem 
Lac suxisse MARIAE | Astra canunt Superis, quem Pax, 
quem gloria Coeli, | Angelicique palam Natum cecinére 
Choragi. | Alma Parens Virgo tantae praenuncia Lucis / 
[15] Aurora, 6! Faveas, panddsque Clientibus hymnum, | 
Anne dari Solis possit melioris origo. 


The critical edition of Engel’s text, the English 
translation, and the central part of the notes were 
prepared by Stefan Weise. The rest of the notes and the 
biography was provided by Marcela Slavikova. 


Kresadlo, Jan (1999), Mrchopévci/GraveLarks, Praha, 38 
(Czech-English edition). 


Linguistic hints by SW. 


This section is by SW. 
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Martin Steinrick 


XLIX, 
4, 

*Apu@ “Ayre “Aw | Apmemie “Ausipucory “Auden, 
oN queptais oem, | weerciy wees ved nee eee; 

A. erniip Anudans Adpar dls ives Aaippars 
“p n&nveop pus, feay pew fy pecere five, ; 

°E pias susnev tegecam elQeav; sinnnG: tone; 
nlyatin eg SGI aitp” dpa ides 
Sraxyov owveyens toads; salu some ododpiics 
Mw Maax Mir Meaundléce Maipae Biiclaiox 
Exrcxrovuey éwnegy es idegv éxgvetr, Eaves 5 

»*] ZXTE, "1Sudlune 1S: Fd pears IDSiuG@e 15%, 

Hou gy OME im@- sige uortuys 
“Puynray pngav  padispyyun pupa fa jatdlo; 
"OrGiG  Otvex “Orvumv duds sace Fabclesin 4 
Sdvan oQodpas avy widecot § SeCdopare axirdlur, 


Meradenas. 


A cceptus, Caftus, vita integer ipfecorufcats 

N arrans Vera, fimul fuccenfens ditibus ortis ; 

D onorum largisquedator; Confultor amandus; 

R_ eétor Mavortis clarus, Rhetorque difertus 5 

E le&tdsque colens coettis; rutilat quoque mitis ; 

A {pe@ublandus ; Vitans fugienfque fuperbos ; 

S emper robuftus gradiens os fuave fovebats 

M ellitam hunc equidem Magnates forte Canora 

E le@um in folium tolluntque fequentia fantur 5 

I needas fortis; judex fis {citus & xquus, 

E gregitisque Heros , Dux fis moderamine fuavis 5 
ft» KR umpens horrendim citius malefaéa bacillo; 
DD ¢ fanao tandem felix coeloque fruaris 

S emper carne mul quoque pectore facra facrando ; 


M Ir 


i 


Fig. 6: Musarum Limagidum vicinarumque applausus votivi... 
summis...honoribus...D. Andreae Meieri, Tiguri: typis Henrici 
Bodmeri, 1696, 89 (M IIr): acrostichic poem by Johann Heinrich 
Herder (see below, p. 353-355). 


The Helvetia of the humanists — more or less loosely connected 
towns, republics, and cantons in the region, which roughly 
corresponds to modern Switzerland (Confoederatio Helvetica)! - 
had a glorious past and a flourishing literary life.2 Its activities 
included the editing of ancient authors and of scholarly works 
about Greek in two printing towns of Europe-wide significance: 
Basel and Geneva. 

Initially, many printers from nearby regions came to Basel 
for business. Johannes Froben (ca. 1460 Hammelburg, Bavaria - 
1527 Basel), Andreas Cratander (ca. 1490 Strasbourg - 1540 
Basel), Johannes Herwagen (ca. 1497 Wadendinger near 
Bodensee - 1558 Basel), Valentin Curio (ca. 1500 Alsace - 
1532/1533 Basel), to name but a few examples, were followed by 
Basel-born humanists Johannes Oporinus (Herbst, 1505-1568), 
Sebastian Henricpetri (1546-1627), Eusebius Episcopius (1540- 
1590), and others.3 In the Republic of Geneva, French 
Protestants, such as Robert I Estienne (1503 Paris - 1559 
Geneva), Henri II Estienne (1531 Paris - 1598 Lyon), Jean Crespin 
(1520 Arras - 1572 Geneva), Eustache Vignon (1530 Arras - 1588 
Frankfurt am Main) and others found safety from religious 
prosecution, a place in the local humanist network and 
sometimes very intricate ways of working for the French and 
European book market.4 In Zurich, Christoph Froschauer (ca. 
1490 in Bavaria - 1564 Zurich) brought new skills from 
Augsburg; in the 17th century Greek printing was in the hands 
of the Wolff and Bodmer families.> 

Besides offering the technical means with their Greek types 
(sometimes superb ones, like the grec du Roi, used by the 
Estiennes), the printers in Basel and Geneva became enablers in 
a much larger sense, creating the demand for Hellenizing poetry 
and prose. Some Greek poems featured in collections of Latin 
carmina, but initially Hellenizing Greek texts appeared mostly as 
paratexts in Greek lexica, grammars, and editions of ancient and 
Christian Greek authors, including dedicatory poems and letters 
or addresses to the readers which functioned in the same way 
as blurbs on modern book covers. Many authors of such 
liminary texts - Erasmus, Melanchthon, Wolf (Lykios), Frischlin, 


Rhodoman, Crusius, Micyllus, Neander, Dolscius, Olympia Fulvia 
Morata, Camerarius, Canter, Bonaventura Vulcanius, Julius 
Caesar and Joseph Justus Scaliger, and numerous others - did 
not live in Switzerland, but had good relations with Swiss 
printers and publishers, often because of their common 
background (homeland, instruction, or friendship). 

As elsewhere in Europe, several other factors shaped the 
fate of Humanist Greek in Helvetia: the Reformation and the 
emergence of important centres of scholarship which drew 
students and mature scholars from near and from far.’ The 
independence of the regions, the republican nature of the 
governments, the absence of great courts, and (relatively) 
peaceful times promoted economy and nurtured literary life. 

The mapping of Humanist Greek poetry from Switzerland is 
still in progress: hence, only some general features of this 
corpus of several hundreds of Greek poems are presented in 
what follows.8 The first examples from its Golden Age (ca. 1545- 
1599) represent the initial phase of passionate immersion into 
Greek by Protestant humanists, which brought along many book 
paratexts, but also lengthy and sublime poems which often 
expressed deeply personal religious feelings (see the end of this 
introduction). From the initial close-knit circles of colleagues and 
humanist families, the practice of Greek poetry expanded 
almost explosively at the end of the 16th and in the first half of 
the 17th century, bringing along less prominent peaks, but more 
poems (and personal poetry quires) and greater variety in forms 
and genres, displaying the love for the Hellenizing fashion 
among numerous Swiss scholars and students. In the first part 
of the 18th century, Greek poetry became rare, only to be 
revived by isolated Hellenists in the following centuries.? 

The Swiss readers of this anthology might be quite 
astonished that there is not more to find in the field of Humanist 
Greek poetry from Helvetia. Yet we must consider that during 
the peak of Humanist Greek poetry in the 16th century, !9 the 
majority of authors in the humanist editions were either visiting 
scholars and correspondents from abroad (see above) or 
immigrants. This anthology’s criterion of including, in general, 


only native authors allows us to present just a small, sometimes 
less attractive part of Hellenizing Helvetia. Whereas some 
poems have been reclaimed by the authors’ countries of birth 
and are thus presented in other sections of the anthology, some 
poets will be nonetheless mentioned in the present 
introduction. 


The Reformation, the New School System, 
and Greek Poetry 


As a result of the Reformation, the school system in Swiss towns 
was reorganised according to the example of Leiden’s Collegium 
trilingue and Melanchthon’s ideas of the sacred languages in the 
service of the Reform.'! The change affected every stage and 
field of education from theology and philosophy, to medicine, 
the natural sciences, and even law. 

The literary circles in the Basel humanist movement moved 
around the university and the printers, in close connection to 
the town council and the church. The University of Basel 
(founded in 1460)12 was reorganised in 1532, but its first 
professor of Greek, Simon Grynaeus (1493-1541) had been 
invited from Heidelberg already in 1529 by the reformer 
Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531). Grynaeus’ successor was 
Basel’s own printer, Johannes Oporinus. Many following 
professors of Greek were active Hellenizers. Sebastian Castellion 
(Chatillon, 1515-1563 Dauphiné, France) arrived from Geneva 
where he had disagreements with Calvin; Oporinus printed his 
Bible-inspired poetry and provided him with a livelihood as the 
editor and translator of religious works until he received the 
professorship.13 Greek scholarship often flourished within 
learned families: the doctors of medicine, the physician Theodor 
Zwinger the Elder (1564-1671), Oporinus’ nephew, and his son 
Jacob Zwinger (1595-1610) taught Greek and wrote Greek 
poems. 14 The Wettstein family produced five professors of 
Greek and Hellenizing poets in the 17th century, of whom the 


most important were Johann Rudolf Wettstein the Father and 
the Son. Greek poetry was also written by numerous other Basel 
professors and students, both from Switzerland and from 
nearby or farther Europe (as far as Silesia). Among them the 
talented Johann Jakob Battier should not remain unmentioned. 
In the 18th century Greek poetry became rare in Basel, 15 and 
the 19th century is represented only by Emanuel Linder (1768- 
1843) who, differently from earlier times, preferred a 
professorship of Greek and Hebrew at the university to the 
position of a pastor.16 

In Zurich, the reformers took care of teaching the sacred 
languages:!7 Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) founded the Schola 
Tigurina (1525) which was reorganised by Heinrich Bullinger 
(1504-1575) into a higher school (later named Collegium 
humanitatis and Collegium Carolinum). Zwingli invited the 
talented Jacobus Ceporinus (1499/1500-1525) as the Professor 
of Greek, but he died early, leaving his Greek grammar for 
future generations. In the mid-16th century the most active 
Hellenizer was the polymath physician Konrad Gessner (1516- 
1565). The collection of epicedia for the death of Bullinger (in 
1575) is characteristic of ZUrich’s Greek poetry at the end of the 
century: amongst authors there are evangelical pastors and/or 
persons connected to higher schools, such as Rudolf Gwalther 
(Gualtherus, 1519-1586) and Sadrach Tomann (1598).18 The 
17th century is represented here by Johann Rudolf Stucki 
(1596-1660) and Johannes Lavater (1624-1695), but the choice 
might also include Greek poems by the Evangelical theologian 
Johann (Hans) Kaspar Schweizer (Suicerus, 1619-1688), 
Professor of Greek in Zuirich’s Collegium.19 

In the Republic of Geneva, Greek scholarship flourished 
among the refugees fleeing from religious persecution. Its 
starting point is in 1551, when Robert I Estienne printed the 
Greek New Testament and published his son Henri II Estienne’s 
Greek translation of Calvin's catechism. Henri II was an excellent 
Hellenizer and published his most important editions in Geneva, 
including Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, Plato, Plutarch, and several 
Greek poets. His competitor Jean Crespin took great interest in 


Greek, editing ancient authors and investing a great deal in 
publishing Greek-Latin lexica (the first as early as 1554), as well 
as inviting scholars to write Greek liminary poems. 29 

The role of Genevan printers as promotors of Hellenizing 
literature is inseparable from the Academy under its two 
leaders. When Jean Calvin (1509 Nyon - 1564 Geneva) was 
invited to Geneva in 1541, he reorganised the Old College and 
soon founded the Academy (1559).21 Franciscus Portus (1511 
Candia - 1581 Geneva) was its first professor of Greek (1561- 
1581), sticking to the Byzantine manner of pronunciation (and 
creating some confusion, as Theodore de Béze was at the same 
time promoting the Erasmian pronunciation) and publishing 
numerous liminary poems in Greek. His son Aemilius Portus 
(1550 Ferrara - 1614 Stadthagen) published Greek poetry 
(including biblical paraphrases) and taught Greek in Geneva and 
Lausanne before leaving for Germany.22 Isaac Casaubon (1559- 
1614), from the second generation of immigrants, became the 
next Professor of Greek (1581-1596), published Greek authors 
and wrote Greek poetry. Many youngsters who came from 
France or the Low Countries to study at Geneva’s Academy 
joined in the exchange of Greek poems: these include Lambert 
Daneau (1530-1590), Franciscus Junius (de Jon; 1545-1602 
Leiden), or Antoine de la Faye (Fayus; 1540 Chateaudon - 1614 
Geneva), who arrived in Geneva in 1561 and taught both in 
Geneva and in Lausanne, later becoming the Rector of the 
Lausanne Academy.23 

The last flowering of Greek poetry in Geneva is connected to 
the time and activity of Theodore de Béze (1519 Vézelay - 1605 
Geneva) who in his youth had been friends with the French 
poets Dorat, Ronsard and du Bellay (> France), and fought for 
his faith on the battleground; after teaching Greek in Lausanne, 
he succeeded Calvin as the head of the Genevan Academy, but 
preferred preaching to the work of a professor, and continued 
to love and write Greek poetry.24 

The Academy of Lausanne opened in 1537, after Vaud had 
been conquered by Bern. Its first professor of Greek (1537- 
1540), Konrad Gessner, was invited from Zurich, but later there 


were closer ties to Geneva. All Lausanne professors were 
excellent Hellenists and many of them wrote Greek poetry:25 
Theodore de Béze was Professor of Greek in 1549-1558, Pedro 
Nufiez de Vela (ca. 1502 Avila - 1580 Lausanne) in 1567-1580 (for 
Vela’s Greek poems, published in 1570 in Basel, see > Iberia);26 
the Savoyard Johannes Scapula (Jean Espaulaz, 1540-1600), the 
author of a very popular Greek-Latin lexicon, also studied and 
taught at Lausanne;27 Jean de Serres (Serranus, 1540 Villeneuve- 
de-Berg - 1598) from Ardéche studied in Lausanne and Geneva 
and dedicated himself to the study of Plato while he was the 
rector of the Lausanne Academy (1572-1578) before becoming 
the historian of Henri IV; he also translated Buchanan’s 
paraphrases into Greek.28 In 1598 Stephanus a Castrobello 
became Professor of Greek, in 1617-1628 Franciscus Blondetus: 
both were probably local and published short Greek epigrams.29 
The Higher School in Bern (opened in 1528) was reorganised 
in 1549 under the head of its church, Johannes Haller (1523- 
1575).39 The Alsatian reformer Wolfgang Musculus (see below 
on Gessner) and Bern’s own Benedictus Marti (Aretius, 1522- 
1574) promoted Greek studies, but only a few Greek poems 
were written here, e.g. the epigram by Valentin Rebmann 
(Ampelander; 1520-1587) for the death of his father-in-law 
Musculus, or a psalm by Abraham Champ-Renaud in 1706.31 


The Genres and Forms of Humanist Greek 
in Switzerland 


As often in Humanist Greek poetry, the most frequent genre in 
the Swiss tradition is occasional poetry, from liminary poems in 
books to poems for weddings, funerals, studies, graduations, 
etc. The variety of forms extends from two-line epigrams to 
verse orations, epyllia, dialogues, idyllia, Circles of Muses32 and 
polyglot poems; the poetic devices include anagrams, acrostics, 
and pangrammatic poems. Although the most popular metres 
are hexameter and elegiac couplets, like in the early years, 


gradually other metres were added, down to the most complex 
ones, such as Pindaric strophes, or metres inspired by Roman 
poetry and the psalm paraphrase books (much like the church 
songbooks in Lutheran regions). Other genres of Humanist 
Greek in Switzerland concern prose and include the earliest 
Greek disputation presently known,33 as well as frequent letters 
that appeared in prints and manuscript collections. 

The development and popularity of two genres of Humanist 
Greek poetry is especially connected to the preferences of Basel 
and Genevan printers: biblical poetry,34 particularly 
paraphrastic, and the Pindarising Ode. 

In Basel, Oporinus started to promote Bible-inspired 
literature in Greek: in 1545 he printed Sebastian Chatillon’s 
Greek epyllion Life of St John the Baptist as an appendix to the 
latter’s Latin paraphrase of the Book of Jonas; in 1555 he printed 
the Greek Psalms of David by Halle Rector and City Physician Paul 
Dolscius (1526-1589), who later also published other Christian 
epyllia in Germany; finally in 1573, the Life of Jesus by Matthaeus 
Gothus (Gotze, 1548-1619) from Ellrich in Nordhausen (> 
Germany).2> In 1581, the Greek paraphrases of the Psalms by 
Aemilius Portus were printed in Basel, with an introductory 
letter by his already very ill father, Franciscus Portus.3¢ In 
Geneva, Henri II Estienne’s edition of Buchanan’s paraphrases 
(1566) stood out among remaining paraphrase literature 
because of its extension with Greek paraphrases in different 
verse forms.37 Estienne also published his own translations of 
the Psalms of David into anacreontic and Sapphic metres in 
156838 and printed, in 1575, the Greek translation of Buchanan's 
Latin paraphrases by Jean de Serres with some of the latter’s 
own paraphrases, as well as Greek gratulations by colleagues.39 
Matthieu Berjon printed Meillerus’ paraphrases of the Book of 
Solomon in 1599 in Geneva. In 1658, Johann Kaspar Schweizer 
published the paraphrase of the Book of Jonas and of some 
Greek psalms by the English classicist John Aylmer (11672). Apart 
from the big editions, students also wrote paraphrases of single 
psalms: as late as 1706 Abraham Champ-Renaud from Bienne 
published his Greek-Latin paraphrase of Psalm 101 in Sapphic 


stanzas in Bern.40 

The development of the Pindarising Ode in Greek had 
started in Italy, but its further flourishing is due in part to the 
activity of Henri II Estienne, who published his editions of Pindar 
(with other lyric poets) in Geneva in 1560 and 1566;41 it appears 
that he invited two French students to add paraphrases in Greek 
Pindaric verses to his edition of Buchanan’s Psalm paraphrases 
in 1566.42 These were Frédéric Jamot (1552 Béthune — after 1600 
in Netherlands; > Low Countries)43 and Florent Chrestien 
(1540-1590 in Orléans; > France), who had enrolled as a 
student in Geneva in 1559;44 both left Geneva after their youth. 
Apart from the reeditions of Estienne’s Buchanan, some of their 
Genevan odes have been reprinted many times: Chrestien’s 
Pindaric ode commemorating Jean Calvin's death (probably 
from 1564) was reprinted in 1569, 1597, 1598, 1713 and 1879, 
and Jamot’s congratulation for Buchanan in 1566, 1568; 1572, 
1575, and 1593. Also, at least two Basel citizens have written 
Pindaric odes: the student of theology Andreas Hey and the 
Hellenist Martin SteinrUck.45 

Greek poetry in Switzerland emerged initially in connection 
to the book production through paratexts in humanist editions 
and versified expressions of religious piety. It was written in the 
16th century by French (or other) Protestant immigrants in 
Geneva and Lausanne, but also by local and foreign humanists 
in Zurich and Basel (considerably less so in smaller towns). From 
the 17th century onwards it was mainly connected to the 
universities of Basel and Zurich, composed by numerous 
academics of Swiss origin, but also by foreign students, and it 
included a great variety of occasional poetry. 

P/MS] 


Jakob Wiesendanger/Jacobus Ceporinus 
(1499/1500-1525) 


Eig eUGwiav Kai amo8Ewotv Kaioapos tod 
MaétptAcavoG [1519] 


‘OTITIOTE CWOG ENV, TIOAAGY EYE TIOLWEVa Aawv 
aGavatot Toinoay, evi ppeol undea GEvtec. 

Kai tote TeLO6uEVOV Adov HAAAKOLOLv ETIEGOL 
TLTAPPAHEVOG, TIAVTWV YE TLATH|P HAAd FrTLoG APXOV. 
5 OvUrtotE SNUOBOPOS yevouny, Kai OU HdAa TIOAAG 
OTIAOTEpWV AVSpHv Kpatepf Uopivy EyixOnv. 

AAA! Evi NUETEPOLG HEYAPOLs al6we TE Sikn TE, 
TIAPBEVW AAMOSOTA, TIOAAA TIPadTNTL PiAnBEv 
UNndopopous te Travu TIOAULSptac Gvdpac E~epBov. 
10 Kai pGAAOv pot dpeokov dei ALyUPwvot doLdol, 
Oic HEAEL AUVSfjoL Kai EUPpooUvN aLdoin 

TEPTIEHEV NOWWwv ayabdc ppEvac, 0US' dv Et’ GAAOL 
QUTOV KAELOvtwv SuoTIEVOEa BULOV EXOLEV. 

Tv avanlé ECwv, Tdvt’ hata Ev BaAinor 

15 houxos e€etéAouv, BULOV AkayxnYEvOG OUTTW. 
Autap ot’ aioa éyoi Guetatportoc iotov benve 
velatov, Ate Bpototc dAiaota venuat’ dpOpet, 
aBavdtwv EO’ SutAov EBnv, Geol AxuTtEp GAAOL 


EUKNAOL CWOUOL KAKWV EKTOOVE HEPLUVOV. 


Textus: Philipp Gundelius, In divum imp(eratorem) 
Maximilianum... Epicoedion...Epitaphia item quaedam Graeca atque 
Latina eidem Principi.... posita, Vienna 1520, Eij v. 

Crit.: 4 rmoc correxi: r- ed. | | 6 OTAoTEpWwv ed., correxi || 7 
Ueyapoic ed., correxi | aiSwe correxi: at6dc ed. | | 8 dApoddta] 
hapax ex adn cf. OABoSoteEtpat | tpadtntt] a brevi | piAnGev 
correxi: piAvdev ed. | | 9 MnSopopouc] hapax ex ph\Soc cf. 
BouAn@opos | ToAvidptac correxi: ToAUUiSpLac ed. || 10 
AtyU@wvol correxi: AlyU~wvt ed. | | 11 aidoin debuit || 14 éfwv] 
act. pro med. || 15 @updv] brevis in caesura | E€etéAOUV cum 
ictu ed. || 16 aiooa pro aica | iotdv correxi: Votov ed. | |17 
venyat’ pro vayata 

Sim.: 1 Tolwéva Aawv] cf. Hom. I/. 2.242 et al. || 2 aBdavatotr 
Ttoinoav] cf. Hes. Op. 110 | evi ppeci] formula Homerica, cf. II. 
17.325 (ppeol undead eidwe) et Od. 11.445 | | 3-4 padakotow 
étteoot / Nappauevoc] Hes. Theog. 90 (pntdiwe, yaAakotot 
TIAPALMPALEVOL ETtEEGOLV) | | 4 Nappduevoc] cf. Hom. I/. 12.249; 
Od. 2.189 | Tavtwv ye Tlatrp...fTLoc] passim de Deo; cf. Pind. O/. 
2.17 (de tempore); NT Ep. Pauli ad Eph. 4.6.2 (gic 8€0c Kai Tathp 
TIavtwv); Hom. Od. 2.47, 15.152 (matrp 8’ We fmtoc hev) || 5 
SnyoROpoc] cf. Hom. I/. 1.231 (SnuoBdopoc BaotEuvs) | pdAa 
TIOAAG] cf. Hom. Od. 1.1 et al. | | 6 OmtAotEpwv avSpHv] cf. Hom. 
TI. 3.108 (aii 6’ OTAoTEpWv avSpH)v) | Kpatepf Vouivn EyixOnv] 
cf. formulas Homericas Kpatepf] Vopivn et Tpopayotow EpLxOn 
|| 7 Evi NuETEpOLG HEyapotc] cf. Hom. Od. 3.186 (Evi pEyapoLot 
KaONYEVOG NHETEPOLOL | aiSwe) te Sikn te] cf. Tyrt. 12. 38 (oUt’ 
aidoUc oUte Siknc) et Plat. Prot. 322c | | 8 piAnBev] cf. Hesych. € 
7492 (EpAn@noav) et I/. 2.668 | | 9 cf. Hom. I/. 9.86 (tov 8’ eUpov 
(PPEVA TEPTIOHEVOV MOPULyyt Atyetn) | EpepBov] cf. Arat. Phaen. 
114 (6p’ Ett yaia yevoc xpUostov EyepBev) || 10 AtyUMwvot 
aotdoi] cf. Orph. Arg. 5 (AtyUpwvov aotdhv) | | 13 cf. Hom. Od. 
1.338 (Epy’ avSpOv te Gedy te, Ta TE KAELOUOLV GOL60l); 5.222 
(taAattevOEa BULOv); 11.39 (veottevOEa BULOV ExoUCAL); Od. 
23.15 (moAUTtevOEa BUOV ExoUCay) || 14 Mavt’ Hata] cf. 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 28 (tap8Evoc EooeoVat Tavt’ hata) pro 
formula hata tavta | €v BaAtinot] Hes. Op. 115 (tépttovt’ ev 
Badrinot) | | 15 akaxynpEevoc] cf. Hom. Od. 10.313 (akaxnyEvoc 


rtop) et al. || 16 Guetatpomtoc] cf. Anth. Gr. App., Orac. 146.19; 
Ars. Par. Cent. 185.7c.19 (tétAate Motpdwy auetatportta Svea) | 
iotov Uypnve] cf. Hom. JI. 3.125 (f S€ peyav Lotov Ue~atve) et al. 

| | 18 AxuTtep] cf. Hom. Od. 19.553 (hx TMapos TEP) | | 19 ZwoudL 
kak@v ExtooO_] cf. Thgn. 1.1121 (6@pa Siknt Gwotwl KaKOv 
EKTOOVEV ATIAVTWV) 


On the Good Life and Apotheosis of Emperor 
Maximilian 

When I was still alive, the shepherd of so many people 

I was made by Immortals who gave me intelligent reason; 


since I persuaded them all with sweet and softened 
speeches, 


I could rule them all as gentle in mood as a father. 


[5] Never devouring fat of the people I was, and not 
mingled 


sO many times in the gruesome and violent quarrel with 
youngsters. 


In my palace I cherished respect of the other and justice, 


growth-bringing maiden the two, with the use of caring 
and goodness; 


men with ideas did I nourish, the really replenished of 
knowledge. 


[10] Or let me say: I did always enjoy the clear-pitched 
singers 


whose is a beautiful voice and a taste for festivity-music, 
able to entertain high spirits of heroes, so no one 


anymore could, when they sing, have a single pain in their 
feelings. 


So among them I was sitting and spending my time in the 
banquets 


[15] peacefully every day, never harmed in my soul by the 
darkness. 


When unavoidable fate however was spinning my life’s 
thread’s 


end, she who counts the unabating pensum of life for the 
humans, 


then I joined the Immortals, and went to the place of the 
other 


carefree gods who are all living outside of unhappy 
sorrows. 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: Ceporinus’ poem reveals traces of Byzantine 
pronunciation and adherence to Reuchlin’s school of 
pronunciation: t =n =i in pidvOev (I. 8), b= ol =i in AtyU@wve (I. 
10), and u =t=iin Uotov (I. 16). However, it is not clear whether 
these misspellings are Ceporinus’ or the printer’s fault. 
Ceporinus admits occasional hiatus and brevis in caesura, 
adhering to the principles of metrics, which he discussed in the 
2nd edition of his grammar.46 He introduces several hapax 
legomena, based on the analogy with epic forms: the epithet 
aAposota (I. 7, from aAph) might also be a reminiscence of 
Horace’s banker Alfius, Mr. Growth, and could be understood in 
the economic sense: peace is good for business; uUndopopouc 
(from pnédea, |. 9) is probably a metri causa invention for 
BovuAnopos; he also uses the epic infinitive tepmepev and epic 
prolongations. 

This poem, commemorating the death of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Maximilian I (1459-1519) was probably written in 1519, 
while Ceporinus was a student in Vienna.47 The collection begins 
with a verse oration by Philipp Gundelius in Latin hexameters, 
followed by several Latin epicedia by different authors. In 


Ceporinus’ poem Maximilian seems to be speaking from his 
grave (actually in Vienna), here imagined as coming from his 
cenotaph in Innsbruck, where he had surrounded himself by 
more than 100 statues of ‘heroes and heroines of the past’. 
Ceporinus could have thanked the Emperor for signing the 
Treaty of Basel (and thus de facto Swiss independence from the 
Holy Roman Empire) in 1499, but of course, after the defeat in 
the battle of Dornach in 1499 the Emperor had no other choice. 
Maximilian’s message in the beginning is clearly referring to this 
controversy, stressing: ‘I’m no Agamemnon (cf. |. 6), I’m not a 
fat- or people-devouring king’.48 

The poem is constructed in a Byzantine, oikos-like ABBA- 
pattern, framed by the motives alive-immortal - immortal-living, 
where the theme of Agamemnon announces the theme of 
heroes as an audience. The centre of the poem leaves place for 
praising Maximilian I as a benefactor of arts. The word Sikn (I. 7) 
was in Hesiod’s times the equivalent of our ‘Realpolitik’, but 
Ceporinus used it probably in the foggy sense of justice. The 
reference to the abolishment of Maximilian’s pain (in the end) 
could be linked by historians (and Ceporinus) to the 
biographeme according to which the Emperor once fell from his 
horse, was in pain for the rest of his life, and inclined to 
depression. 

Biography: Jakob Wiesendanger or Ceporin(us) (IaKkwBoc 6 
Kntmtwpdc) was born in 1499 or 1500 in Dinghard near 
Winterthur, Switzerland; he studied at Winterthur Gymnasium, 
the Universities of Cologne and Vienna (1518-1520), as well as 
with Johannes Reuchlin (> Germany) in Ingolstadt (1520); in 
1520 he was praised for his good knowledge of Greek as 
someone who makes Vienna speak Greek (grecissare).49 Ceporin 
was a protégé of Zwingli, worked initially as a corrector for the 
Basel printer Andreas Cratander (Hartmann, c. 1490-1540) and 
received his first teaching post of Greek and Latin from Zwingli 
in 1522 (whereas Zwingli himself studied Hebrew with him); in 
1525, shortly before his premature death, he became professor 
of Greek and Hebrew in Zwingli’s school of Theology in Zurich; 
Ceporin however continued to work with Basel printers, 


participating in the editions of Dionysius Periegetes’ Descriptio, 
Aratus’ Phaenomena, and Proclus’ Sphaera in 1523 and of the 
New Testament in 1524, both in Johannes Bebel’s printing 
house.°° He also wrote the address to the readers for Zwingli’s 
work on the principles of teaching (Quo pacto ingenui 
adolescentes formandi sint), published by Bebel in 1523.91 

Ceporin is mostly famous for two works: firstly, his Greek 
grammar, which was printed in 1522 in Basel at Valentin Crato’s 
printing house in two different editions and stayed in use in 
numerous reprints and new editions till the 18th century; and 
secondly, his edition of Pindar which appeared after his death 
with a preface by Zwingli (1526).52 Presently, no other Greek 
poems by Ceporin are known. His addressee, Emperor 
Maximilian I (1459-1519), was proclaimed Holy Roman Emperor 
in 1508, but he had already been crowned as king in 1486. 
Maximilian had hugely broadened the reign of the Habsburg 
house, both peacefully and in war, whereas Switzerland was one 
of the countries which retained their independence as a result of 
the battle of Dornach in 1499 and the ensuing peace treaty of 
Basel. Maximilian Lis known as a protector of the arts and of 
humanist scholars, thus it is no wonder that his death was 
commemorated with numerous poems, speeches, and poetry 
collections.53 
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500. Geburtstag des Zurcher Humanisten Jacob Wiesendanger, 
gen. Ceporinus (1500-1525)”, in: Museum Helveticum 57, 201- 
219; Egli, Emil (1901), “Ceporins Leben und Schreiben”, in: 
Analecta reformatoria, Bd. 2, Zurich, 145-160; Katharina Suter- 
Meyer (2017), “Der Rhein: Fluss der Germanen oder der 


Helvetier? Patriotismus und Apologie in Vadian’s Kommentar zu 
Pomponius Mela (1522)”, in: Carmen Cardelle de Hartmann/ 
Ulrich Eigler (eds.), Latein am Rhein. Zur Kulturtopographie und 
Literaturgeographie eines Europdischen Stromes, Berlin, 22-52; 
Friedhuber, Ingrid (2003), “Emperor Maximilian I.”, in: Peter G. 
Bietenholz/Thomas B. Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus, 
Volume II, Toronto et al., 410-414; Muhlberger, Kurt (2007), 
“Poetenkolleg und Dichterkr6nung in Wien”, in: Rainer A. Muller 
et al. (eds.), Bilder-Daten-Promotionen. Studien zum 
Promotionwesen an deutschen Universitdten der fruhen Neuzeit, 
Stuttgart, 84-119. Some of Ceporinus’ editions: Compendium 
Grammaticae Graecae iam recens editum, Basel: Curio, 1522; 
Compendium Grammaticae Graecae: iam de integro ab ipso 
authore & castigatum & locupletatum, Basel: Curio, 1522; Pindari 
Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia, Basel: Cratander, 1526. 

P/MS] 


Konrad Gessner (1516-1565) 


I. Conradi Gesneri Tigurini ad studiosos pueros 
Hendecasyllabum hendecastichum [1542] 


Niypou évdekaovAAaBov troinua 
Xepoiv auMotepnor SeUteE Tlatdec 
Ag&ao8’. EvOdde yap padetv Eveote 
TpéWetc Saupaoiac TE TIOLKiAGG TE 

5 Mvotoc mpotépns €c EiSo0c GAAo. 
OUk eikf S€ TraAatoi Gvép_Ec avtwo 
NAATTOVTEG TAS5E, PHULCaVTtO WWOoUG, 


AAAG OEUVOTEPAG TLVAG HABNGELc, 


“‘Qottep ev A€ttel Tupfiva, kpUWav. 
10 AdBet’ ov TOE TtatSec EUTIPOOWTIOL 


Niypou evdexaovAAaBov toinua. 


Textus: Ovidianae Metamorphoseos epitome per Franciscum 
Nigrum Bassianatem collecta, Tiguri [1542] (VD16 O 1668), [C7 = 
p. 23r]. Iterum ed. Bartholomaei Bolognini Bononiensis Epitome 
elegiaca in Publ. Ovidij Nasonis Libros XV. Metamorphoseon. 
Francisci Nigri Bassianatis Epitome in Metamorphosin Ovidianam, 
carmine Sapphico, Basileae 1544 (VD16 ZV 2237), d2v. Sim.: 2 
Xepoiv aupotéepnot cf. formulam epicam au@otepnot(v) (6€) 
xEpot(v) apud Hom. J. 18.23, 123 et al. 


Eleven hendecasyllabic verses for boy students by 
Konrad Gessner from Zurich 


This hendecasyllabic poem by Negri 

come and take it in both your hands, my pupils, 

for in here you can learn a lot on changings, 
marvelous and also as manifolded, 

[5] from old nature to different appearance: 

Not just so did in older times the people 

create and tell us just for fun those stories 

but they hid therein some higher learnings 

just like stone in the husk (or in the fruitflesh). 

[10] This is why you should take, you fairfaced pupils, 


this hendecasyllabic poem by Negri. 


Metre: Phalaecian hendecasyllables (called Sapphic). 

Notes: The poem is addressed to the readers of the Latin 
verse epitome of Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Francesco Negri 
(Niger, 1500 Bassano - 1563 Pinczow), a Franciscan monk and 
scholar who turned to Protestantism. Gessner uses the same 
metre as Negri and frames the poem with allusions to his name 
(niger ‘black’). Gessner also refers to the subject of Negri’s 
epitome, the metamorphoses (‘changings’) and the possibility of 
allegorical interpretations (‘hidden meanings’) of these. The 
circular structure and references to the metre may be influenced 
by Negri’s Latin poem in this book (see below). Gessner 
combines Attic and epic forms as usual for Humanist Greek 
poetry, but avoids hiatus (as he should in a lyric poem). By the 
time of the edition of this poem Negri had found refuge in the 
Three Leagues territory of Switzerland (corresponding roughly 
to modern GraubUnden) and was in contact with Gessner, as 
well as with several other Italian scholars who had been 
corresponding with Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1574) and turned 
to Protestantism; later Negri also attended Gessner’s classes in 
Zurich school.54 Negri had worked on Roman literature, 
translated from Italian to Latin and published polemical works 
on theological and philosophical questions, but he also 
published Latin paraphrases of the psalms. His Epitome of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses in hendecasyllables appeared for the first time 
in 1542 in Zurich and was designed for schoolboys. In its 
beginning, there is an unsigned Latin poem in ‘Catullan 
hendecasyllables’ (inspired by Catullus’ carmen 42), most 
probably by Negri himself. Negri had in the 1540s a close 
relationship also with some Basel printers, so the poem was 
included in Bassi’s new edition of Ovid's paraphrases in other 
metres in 1544. 


II .In tumulum | GAAo sic avtov [15637] 


TxOUc Evi TleAGyet WO KtEotv EotLv OSnyoc: 


Kai MY avrjp Gptotoc, 


yUoTNs XptotooeBNc, AYKOBATH2 8’ obvopya TIpWtOU 
€K HUOTLKOO Bamtiopatoc, 

5 avépdotv hyntnp S.d6axf{ te Biw te Bpotototy, 

EWG dv €Cn, VEYOVE. 

Nov 6’ iep@ AUKGBavtt AoyLtCouEvw Evi Sudoiv 
autov Ovouaovy NAE, 

pLpBEvtos, HETA TOvVdSE Biov TIpdc KpEittov’ amhAAGEV 


10 aiwviws CnoduEvoc. 


Textus: Simmler, Josiah (1566), Vita clarissimi philosophi et medici 
excellentissimi Conradi Gessneri Tigurini, Zurich, L3v (= 43v). Editio 
postrema in: Synopsis festalium concionum, Basileae 1595, 91 (In 
Tumulum excellentis doctrina et pietate viri Wolfgangi Musculi); 
cf. exemplar manu scriptum in Wolfenbuttel HAB, Cod. Guelf. 
872 Novi, scil. Karl Scheller, Carmina Hellenica Teutonum III, p. 
164, sub titulo: “In Wolfg. Musculum, Dusae Lotharing. oppid. 
Alsat. finitimo, nat.1497, 11563. 3 Kal. Sept.” 

Crit.: 3 AYKOBATHE Vita 1566: AYKoBatng Synopsis | | 8 HAE 
Vita, Scheller: nAo linea suprascripta Synopsis; ab GAdw (de 
peregrinatione vel haeresi) || 9 artfhjAGev] arthjA8e Synopsis 

Sim.: 1 de re cf. Plin. NH 9.186 (amicitiae exempla sunt... 
ballaena et musculus); vid. etiam Plut. De soll. an. 980f-981a; Ael. 
NA 2.13 || 7 AUKGBavtt] cf. Od. 19.306 


On the grave / Another poem on the same 
The Mouse-fish is in the open sea for the whales their own 
pilot, 
and Mouse-man, he excels here. 


Mice-ter-believer of Christ, his lycambic first name is Wolf- 
step [Lykobates] 


so Mystical his baptism. 


[5] Leader of mortal men, in his wisdom and life an 
example, 


he always was in lifetime, 


Now in the holy year/wolf-step [/ykabas], counted with 
both of his names, 


he has been thrown out and wanders 


and he has gone after this one now to a much better 
lifetime, 


[10] bound for eternal living.>5 


Metre: Epodic; hexameter with an iambic dimeter sometimes 
catalectic (I. 6 yeéyove, |. 9 G(noduEVos with accentuated short 
vowels for longum, as in Greg. Naz.). 

Notes: The poem's addressee is the Alsacian reformator 
Wolfgang Musculus/Muslin (1497 Dieuse — 1563 Bern), known 
also as EUtUxLoc (a translation of another version of his 
surname, Meusel/ Mosel). He studied in different schools in 
Dieuze, Ribeauville, Colmar, and Sélestat, but so briefly, that he 
has been called an autodidact.56 He became a novice in the 
Benedictine monastery in Bixville and was ordained as a priest 
in Metz, but soon turned to Protestantism and married. As a 
vicar in Strasbourg, he studied Hebrew with Capito and Bucerus, 
and Greek on his own. He had a major role in the Augsburg 
reformation, but as a result of the Schmalkaldic war and the 
Augsburg interim he had to flee and spent his last years from 
1549 until his death as a professor of theology (and Hebrew) in 
Bern. He was brilliant in exegesis (he published several 
commentaries on the Old and New Testaments), wrote liturgical 
(protestant) songs in German, but was condemned because of 
his theological views by Rome. Although he had an opportunity 
to return to Augsburg, he chose to remain in Bern, where he 
had become deeply rooted: his sons became priests and 


teachers in Switzerland, his daughter Esther was married to his 
colleague, the Professor of Greek at Bern Gymnasium, Valentin 
Rebmann/Ampelander, founding one of the eminent Bern 
families for centuries to come. After his death, the description of 
his life was published together with a selection of his occasional 
Latin poems and a collection of epicedia by his friends and 
colleagues.’ The latter included the abovepresented poem by 
Gessner, but also Greek poems by Musculus’ friend, the 
reformed pastor and theologian Johannes Haller (1523 
Amsoldingen — 1575 Bern),58 who had even been on his 
deathbed, by his son-in-law, Valentin Ampelander, and by 
Franciscus Portus, as well as Latin poetry by other friends and 
colleagues.°9 

This poem represents a precious sign of vitality of the iambic 
tradition in epodes, although neither Archilochus nor any other 
Greek iambographer used exactly this metre: combining 
hexameter with a (freely) catalectic iambic dimeter (which 
Servius and Perotti called Anacreontium), as in Horace’s epodes 
14 and 15, close to MUuslin’s own choral’s second verses (O Herre 
Gott begnade mich,/ Der Vater in sein Throne). As was usual in 
occasional poetry, the name of the addressee is the main source 
of the word-play,©° but in the case of Wolfgang Muslin, an 
additional role might have been played by Gessner’s interest in 
zoology. However, there is also a link to Greek iambographers 
(Semonides, Archilochos): In the Odyssey, Lykabas is the rite for 
Apollon (around Christmas), which could explain the strange 
adjective hieros (sacred/strong). Gessner may have seen, not 
unlike modern scholars, in Lykabas/Wolfstep, the name of 
Archilochus’ enemy Lykambes. Gessner attacks in a typically 
ethic, deflected manner, the pope for not condemning a wolf, 
but a mouse. 

Biography: Konrad (Conrad) Gessner (1516 Zurich - 1565 
Zurich) is a universal historian, philologist, medical doctor, and 
botanist who does not need a presentation.®! He belonged to 
the circles of Zwingli, studied at the Universities of Bourges and 
Paris, and after starting to teach in Zurich, he was soon (1537) 
invited to the Lausanne Academy as a Professor of Greek.®2 


After his promotion in Basel in medicine in 1541 he returned to 
Zurich, where he worked as a physician and a natural historian. 
Gessner’s interest in philology is expressed in his Mithridates 
(1555), but already in 1537 he had published a lexicon of Greek 
(in Basel, by Walder). Gessner wrote numerous Greek poems, 
including fourteen poems commemorating the death of Zwingli 
and numerous book epigrams, as well as some Greek letters, 
partly still unedited. He had a wide circle of correspondents, to 
whom he also dedicated poetry, and received several poems 
from others, including some Greek poems (by Franciscus Portus, 
Adolph Occo III, Henri Estienne) in the collection 
commemorating his death.63 

Bibliography: Leu, Urs (2020), “Gessner, Konrad”, in: 
Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), Version vom 08.05.2020. 
Online: https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/articles/014376/2020-05-08/ 
[accessed: September 2020]; Crousaz, Karine (2012), L’‘Académie 
de Lausanne entre Humanisme et Réforme (ca.1537-1560), Leiden/ 
Boston; Vogel, Katja (2019), “Thrinodiae Herois Huldrychi 
Zwinglii - Conrad Gessners dichterischer Nachruf auf Huldrych 
Zwingli”, in: Urs Leu/Peter Opitz (eds.), Conrad Gessner (1516- 
1565): die Renaissance der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 465-484. For 
Negri: Biasiori, Lucio (2013), “Francesco Negri”, in: Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani 78, 120-123. For Musculus: Bodenmann, 
Reinhard (2000), Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563), Geneve; 
Dellsperger, Rudolf/Freudenberger, Rudolf/Weber, Wolfgang 
(eds.) (1997), Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563) und die 
Oberdeutsche Reformation, Berlin 1997. 

P/MS] 


Gédéon Perrot (active in 1592-1622) 


Aliud [1594] 


‘Epy. “Hkw vOv Knpu€g, ALOc aiBepioto KEAEUOEL. 


“TAStov Otte BEAEL GBAOv ExELv APETHC. 


ATIOAA. Eye, Staktopiny tiv’ amayyéAAovta akoUW; 

Nob Gépts aidoin NaAAac ttn TE TEAEL; 

5 Naaa. “IAdtoc aBavatou ap_etijs AGAov otéwos EEL, 
elveke TOLO Bpotoi TOAAd PEPOUOL KAKG. 

Haec amicitiae symbolum extare voluit Gedeon Perrotus 


Neocomensis. 


Textus: Carmina gratulatoria In honorem...Dn. Ioannis Hildii 
Mulheimensis Marchici...Cum...supremam in philosophia lauream 
consequeretur, Basel: Foiletus 1593, A2v. 
Crit.: 4 NaAAdc debuit | | 6 civexe] pro eivexev metri causa 
Sim.: 1 Atoc ai8_epioto] cf. Nonn. Dion. 7.267 || 2, 4 apetac] 
dorice | | 3 Staxtopinv] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 12.8; Mus. Hero et 
Leander 6 (AUxvov amtayyéAAovta Staktopiny Appositns) 


Another one (on the same topic) 
Hermes: Now I arrive as a herald with heavenly Zeus’s 
commandment, 
his wish is: virtue’s prize Hildius has to receive. 


Apollo: Good! What a message I’m listening here to be 
told me by the herald? 


Where is Themis revered, where is Pallas the wise? 


[5] Pallas: Hildius will receive the prize-garland of virtue 
immortal, 


for which the mortals have so many troubles to bear. 
Gedeon Perrot from Neuchatel has wished to leave these lines, 


as token of friendship 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (with hiatus in |. 5). 


Notes: The addressee Johannes Hildius from Muhlheim in 
Baden was enrolled at the University of Basel in 1588 and 
received his degree in philosophy there in 1593.64 This poem 
follows another, much longer poem by Perrot, which tells in 
Latin hexameters that in the midst of the storms of life, the 
practice of virtue and arts (acknowledged by Apollo and Pallas) 
will bring consolation, joy, and honour. The Greek poem 
accomplishes the prediction of honour in a short dialogue 
between the messenger-god Hermes and the guardians of the 
arts, Apollo and Pallas Athena, who will crown the new Master. 

Biography: The author Gédéon Perrot from St. Imier 
entered the University of Basel in 1592, was still studying there 
in 1594 and worked as a pastor in St. Imier in 1617-1622, 
displaying his religious zeal in Horace-style inscriptions in the 
local church.®5 This is his only known Greek poem. 

Bibliography: Wackernagel, Hans Georg (1956), Die Matrikel 
der Universitat Basel. IT. Band. 1532/33-1600/01, Basel; Gerber, 
Robert (1928), “Le Folklore du Haut-Erguel”, in: Actes de la Société 
jurassienne d’émulation 33, 47-60. 


UP] 


Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614) 


Auctoris de hac editione 5€KaoTLXOV. WE ATLO TiS 
BiBAou [1596] 


‘OTTAOTEPOU TOSE yPauH’, Gyovoc youn, AvmEep EpucEV 
OTOPYAG YAUKELOG TEKVLKAG Vijic TOKEUG. 

“Oc TIapoc NALtOUNvov Ey’, Eiv GBATOLOL BaTOLOLV 
ATNHEANTOV Ela, OU Prods TEKEtv. 

5 APTL HE KEtvoG dvelAEv, EG TINXUVE T’ AyOoTH, 


AAAWY TIAPALPaoiNnol, THY EYOt PiAWv 


OUtw Sf KOULSAc EtUXOv Tlvoc: auYgi Sé yula 
TLathp EW’ AupEBaAAge Atta yoov tdde. 
T@ 2kaAdvw Kai KouYEAivw yaptc: OUVEKEV UUEWV 


10 Exel yOvoc yovfja kai yoveuc yovov. 


Textus: Isaaci Casauboni Theocriticarum lectionum libellus. Editio 
altera, [Genéve]: Commelin 1596, A1v; (in editione priori anno 
1584 deest carmen graecum). 

Crit.: 3, 8 €ued., correxi 

Sim.: 1 Gyovoc] cf. Anth. Pal. 14.111.1 (Ayovoc €& ayovwv); 
Eubul. Sph. fr. 1.11 (aixuntns, tat6wv ayovwy yovov 
eFapaviGwy) | | 2 texvikijc] hapax; de re cf. Philem. 200 (ndv ye 
TLATNP TEKVOLOLY, Ei OTOPyNv ExoL) | | 3 ABATOLOL BatoLoL] cf. 
Hermesian. (FGrHist 691T2) apud Agatharch. de mari Erythr. 
21.89 | | 5 txuve t’ ayoot@] cf. Nonn. Dion. 8.187; 12.378 al. 
(TtXUvev ayootm) || 7 yuta] de brachiis cf. Theocr. Id. 22.81 || 9 
LKaAavw] cf. J.C. Scaliger, Poemata, Heidelberg 1600, Tit. verso, v. 
3 (Hv S€ TkaAavOv Beiwv yevoc) 


A decastich on this edition, by its author. As if 
spoken by the book 


This writing of a younger man is a childless offspring, 
begotten 

by a father unaware of sweet parental care; 

who me in tender age, in inaccessible brambles, 

had left to the fates, denying that he brought me forth. 


[5] Just now, freshly he took me again in his arms and 
embraced me, 


encouraged by the others was he, by my friends, 


thus I received some attention and then around me my 


father 
did put his hands, around these limbs, unadorned. 


Grateful I am to you, Skalanos [Scaliger] and Commelinus, 
by your doing 


[10] the child has now a father, and the father his child. 


Metre: Epodic (hexameter, iambic trimeter). 

Notes: The poem uses an old device of Greek epigrams, 
making the book speak for itself. Word-plays on the begetting, 
father and offspring occur as frame of the poem (I. 1 Gyovoc 
yovn, |. 10 yovoc yovija...yoveUc yovov), others in the middle (Il. 
2 and 4 TEKVLKAG...TOKEUG...Tekelv and |. 3 ABatotot BatotoLv). 
The possibly intendedly ambiguous tekvikfjc (instead of 
TEXVLKFj<C) in line 2 might allude either to the fact that 
Casaubon’s daughter from his first marriage had not yet been 
born (she died probably soon after birth in 1585) or that the 
author was not yet familiar with editing techniques. 

Biography: Isaac Casaubon (Hortibonus, ‘'Goodgarden’) was 
born in 1559 in Geneva in a French refugee family. His father 
was the Huguenot activist Arnaut Casaubon.®§ Soon the family 
returned to France and settled down in Crest (Dauphiné) where 
Isaac was taught by his father. In 1578 Isaac returned to Geneva 
and became the student of Franciscus Portus (1511-1581), the 
famous Cretan who had been the Professor of Greek at the 
Academy of Geneva since 1562. Portus appreciated Casaubon’s 
zeal and talent and recommended him as his follower. His son 
Aemilius Portus wrote about Casaubon the following words: 
Knttwv €€ ayab@v Kapttoc TIEAE PEPTAtos... (‘From good gardens 
the best fruit comes...’) on the occastion of Casaubon’s first 
scholarly work, the Critical notes to the Lives of the Philosophers by 
Diogenes Laertius (1583). After the death of Portus, Casaubon 
became the Professor of Greek (1582) in the Academy. In 1583 
he married Marie Perlyot, who soon died (1585), followed a few 
months later by Casaubon’s father. In 1586 Casaubon married 
Florence, the daughter of the printer Henri II Estienne (1531- 


1598; > France), with whom he had a long and affectionate 
marriage, and begot 18 children. The life in Geneva was difficult 
at the time. The fight against the dukes of Savoy brought the city 
under a siege, the plague killed many of its inhabitants and the 
economy was faltering. The only industry left, printing, did not 
bring much income either. Casaubon had hoped to get access to 
Estienne’s book and manuscript collection through his wife, but 
this did not happen.®7 Actually, the relationship with his father- 
in-law was clouded by Casaubon’s interference in the conflicts 
between Genevan printers in 1584. In 1566, Estienne published 
his edition of Theocritus and the bucolic poets, to which Crespin 
responded with a pocket volume of Bucolici and Gnomici (1569), 
after which Estienne published the Jdyllic poets (1579). Crespin’s 
successor, Eustache Vignon, published a new edition in 1584, to 
which he attached critical notes on Theocritus and a salutatory 
letter to Estienne by Casaubon. Although the words of address 
were flattering, the story must have not pleased Estienne.®8 
Casaubon continued to teach Greek, to edit and translate the 
ancient authors, trying to provide for his increasing family and 
to acquire the books he needed for his scholarly work. He had 
many friends and supporters: the aging Théodore de Béze kept 
humanist ardour and love for Greek alive at Geneva and looked 
at him as a son; his friendly relationship with the printer Jer6me 
Commelin (Commelinus, ca. 1550-1597) was beneficial for both; 
the initial mutual admiration with Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540- 
1609) grew into a friendship in letters.69 When Commelin 
published a new edition of Theocritus and its Greek scholia with 
Scaliger’s critical notes in 1596 in Heidelberg, he invited 
Casaubon to re-publish his notes on Theocritus, which he did, 
with some revisions and omitting the plea for advice from his 
letter to Estienne. On the verso of the title page of this part of 
the edition (printed separately in Geneva) he also added the 
above poem, alluding to the previous edition of his notes and 
thanking Commelinus and Scaliger (ZKdAavoc).79 Still under 
economic pressure, Causaubon left Geneva and became a 
professor at the University of Montpellier in France (1596), after 
which he moved to Lyon (1598) and to Paris (1600). In Lyon he 


received the news of the death of his father-in-law, but the hope 
of finally obtaining his wife’s dowry was not fulfilled, although 
he became involved in the printing house, which now belonged 
to Paul Estienne. Casaubon found a new protector, King Henry 
IV, but after Henry’s death he was no longer secure in France 
and left for England, where he spent the last years of his life 
(1610-1614). Casaubon published many important editions of 
classical authors: Strabo, Polyaenus, Aristotle, Pliny, 
Theophrastus, Diogenes Laertius, Suetonius, Athenaeus, Persius, 
but also the New Testament, Dio Chrysostomus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Joseph Justus Scaliger, as well as critical comments 
on the ancient authors. His surviving immense correspondence 
is invaluable as a source for intellectual (and not only) history. 
He also left many Latin and Greek occasional poems. 

Bibliography: Barrelet, Jacques (2005), “Casaubon, Isaac”, 
in: Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/ 
de/articles/035175/2005-07-06/ [accessed: November 2020]; 
Pattison, Mark (1875), Isaac Casaubon 1559-1614, Oxford (with a 
list of Casaubon’s published books); Homére chez Calvin. 
Mélanges O. Reverdin, Genéve 2000, 37-40; Parenty, Héléne 
(2009), Isaac Casaubon helléniste, Geneve. Among Casaubon’s 
works: Isaaci Casauboni Epistolae, Hague: Maire, 1638; 
Casaubon’s Greek poems from the Geneva period: Jacquemot, 
Jean (1591), Lamentationes prophetae Jermiae, Geneva, **2rv; 
Lect, Jaques (1595), Jac. Lectii poematum liber unus, Geneva, *iiij 
v; Jacquemot, Jean (1591), Joannis Jacomoti Barrensis Lyrica, 
Geneva, A4rv. 


UP] 


Jacob Meiler (f/. 1599) 
Napotpiat LoAopWvtoc. Keg. a [1599] 


(excerptum, w. 1-14) 


Ai yv@pat SoAouavtoc too AaBid BactAfoc 
Topan, yv@vat try ayadnv ooyiny, 
OEOTILV ETILOTHUNV VOEHEV Kai voUSETEEGOaL, 
Kai AaBéyev tov voov trv te StKaLooUVNV. 
5 ‘Oc 8etvat yepotIwy EUNGEOL HEV HPEVAG EDBAGG, 
Tots 5€ vEots ywWov trv te St6aoKaAtav. 
OUc TLwutOsG TIAapEXWV, GAAWV TILVUTWTEPOG EOTAL 
Aa8ptdias ywwyas tav ouvet@v HOGELEV. 
T6yooUvNs Epaths apxr PoBos Eoti Geoto. 
10 AAA’ OALyWPOTOL ywWoEos appadésc. 
Yoto Tlatpos, TEkvov, Ta HAONHYaTa wiATat’ GkouGoV, 
Kal 5€€at untpoc oeto StSayya kaAov. 
Tadta yap, W TEKvov, KEPAAf GEBEV WC xaptc EoTAL, 
Wc 8’ Spyos SEtpf XPUCEDG EOTL TE). 
Textus: Proverbiorum Salomonis metaphrasis graeca metrica 
Jacobi Meilerii. Cui versio latina ad verbum reddita e regione 
respondet, Genevae: M. Berjon, 1599, 11 
Sim.: 2 thv ayadny coyinv] cf. Xenoph. fr. 2.14 West 
(aya8fic coyins) | | 5 ppévac EoOAdc] cf. Hom. II. 17.470; Od. 


2.117; 7.111 || 14 d6ppos Setpf XpUoEoc] cf. Hom. Od. 15.460 
(xpUcEov Spuov Exwv) 


The Proverbs of Salomon, Chapter 1 


(excerpt, Il. 1-14) 


The proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, the king of 


Israel tell how to know blessing of wisdom so good; 


to perceive divine knowledge, to get some 
recommendations, 


and to obtain prudent minds and the righteousness; 


[5] and to give understanding minds to the simple among 
mortals, 


and to the younger men wisdom and lessons as well. 


The man whose ears are sagacious, will be more sagacious 
than others; and he will understand the hidden sayings of 
the wise. 


Fear of God is the beginning of knowledge, which is 
beloved 


[10] but of this wisdom of yours fools have little esteem. 


Pay attention, my child, to the dearest instructions of your 
father, 


from your mother accept all her teachings so fair. 
All this, my child, will be as a lovely grace upon your head, 


just like a golden chain which is surrounding your neck.71 


Biography: Little, if anything at all is known of Jacob(us) 
Meiler(us) (Meiller, Meilerius, Giacomo Meillerio). His inclusion 
among the Swiss Greek poets is based on the uncertain 
information that he taught at the Academy of Lausanne.72 
However, as many of the academy’s Hellenizing professors were 
foreign refugees, this might - very typically for the French part 
of Switzerland - also be the case with Meiler. This verse 
paraphrase of the Book of Salomon is his only known work, 
printed in 1599 in Geneva by Matthieu Berjon, who had in 1597 
published the French verse paraphrases of the Psalms by 
Théodore de Béze and a Latin poetry book by Jean Jacquemot 
which included several paraphrases of the Proverbs of 


Salomon.’3 The choice of the dedicatees (Johannes Steiger, the 
Baron of Rolle and his brother Georg, Baron of Mont-le-Grand, 
both in the vicinity of Lausanne) and the gratulation in Greek to 
the author by Stephanus a Castrobello (Etienne de 
Beauchasteau, the Professor of Greek and Ethics in Lausanne 
Academy), indicate that Meiler had connections to Lausanne, if 
not the roots there. /4 

Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: Following the Latin versions, Biblical paraphrases in 
Greek verse appeared from the middle of the 16th century 
onwards. The influence of Basel and Genevan prints of 
paraphrases (see above) might have been the inspiration for 
this book. Biblical paraphrases were considered good both for 
moral instruction and for learning the language, as the 
dedication by the author tells us, but with the additional promise 
of pleasure.’> Indeed, Meilerus’ distichs have a true Greek 
flavour with his avoidance of hiatus, central caesurae and 
Homeric forms, at the same time remaining quite true to the 
text of the Proverbs, and translating it all, not only some chosen 
pieces. No wonder that Lizelius would have liked to welcome 
him in Germany!76 

Bibliography: J6cher, Christian Gottlieb (1751), Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon. Dritter Theil. M— R, Leipzig, 1234; Lizelius, 
Georg (1730), Historia poetarum graecorum Germaniae, Frankfurt, 
211-212; Crasso, Lorenzo (1678), Istoria de’ poeti greci, Napoli, 
254; Draudius, Georgius (1611), Bibliotheca classica, Frankfurt, 
1123. 

UP] 


Heinrich Jeckelmann (1565-1633) 


EAEEINOAOTTIA EnNI TH NANQAIA TH2 BAZIAEION 
NOAEQS [1611] 


(excerptum, w. 1-8) 


AiO’ 6@eAov TUXEHEV KPATOG OU KPF|VAL HEAGVUSPEG 
SAKPUXEWOLY Att’ 6OOOLV TILKPOLV VWAEHEG U6wp- 
OBpnveuEv Ff GEuLc Eotiv, trv OAEOiNTOALW Gtnv 

Kal TE HLALMOvoV, NSE GELKEA AOLYOV, ETIUIPOE 

5 Tov BEdc ULWESWV Ava SAYOV Bacoussiwv, 
OpyLoBeic oTUYEpfjot GALTPOOUVNOLV aTdavtwy, 

OTTL ETIELYOHEVOL BEPATIOVTWV KHPUKL PWVA 


OUK NKOUOCAHEV 1 pa EMEetHawy artAaveiwv. 


Textus: Deploratio cladis Basileensis, postremis quinque mensibus 
superioris Anni, Dei voluntate grassante Peste, illatae, Basel: J.J. 
Genath, 1611, ):( 2r. 

Crit.: 1 Kprvat ed., correxi | | 2 TLKpotv] TLKEPW> malim | 
VWAEHEG] sensu adverbiali | | 3.4: A vel A malim | Béptc Eotiv 
corr.: 8€pic Eottv ed. || 4 fSé scripsi: fF S€ ed. | | Aotyov corr.: 
Aoiyov cum ictu ed. || 6 otuyepfjotv possis | | 7 KfpuKt] 
dactylus, cf. Anth. Pal. 11.124.6 KnpUKLov yap. 

Sim.: 1 ai®’ 6@eAov] Hom. Od. 13.204 (ai8’ 6@eAov petvat) | | 
1-2 kpatoc...U6wp] cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 9.14 (totato Sakpu YEewv Ws 
TE Kprvn WEAAVUSspoc); LXX Jer. 8.23 (tic SWoet KEPAAf Hou Vbwp 
kal OpBaALOic HOU TInynv SakpUwy) || 3 Ff BEptc Eotiv] Hom. II. 
2.73 (f B€ytc), II. 9.33 (f BEptc) | OAEoitttoALWw Atv] Tryph. 683 
| | 4 ptatpovov] cf. I/. 5.31, 5.455 (Apec Apes BpotoAoLyé 
Utapove) | detkéa Aotyov] cf. Hom. I/. 1.97 (0US’ 6 ye Tipiv 
Aavaototv delkEd AoLyov amtwoet) et Anth. Pal. 9.460.4 (Tpwoiv 
detkea Aotyov Eyeipet) || 6 otuyepfiot] Hom. Od. 20.78 
(otuyepfow Eptvuovv) | aAttpoovvouwv] cf. Tryph. 491 
(GALtTpooUval oe Epoudl) || 7 Bepattovtwv KNpuKL] cf. Hom. II. 
1.321 (tw oi Eoav KrpuKE Kal OTpNPW BEpartovte) | | 8 
Emetuawy] cf. Hom. I/. 5.818 (ueuvnuat €petuEewv); Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 2.1152 (matpdc emetuawy GAEyovtss) 


Commiseration on the catastrophe in the city of 
Basel 


(excerpt, Il. 1-8) 


I wish I could get hold of the head whence the springs of 
black water 


shed their tears from the two bitter eyes, the hard, cruel 
water, 


so I could weep with right the mischief crushing the city, 
mean and murderous, and this undeserved plague that 


[5] God in high heaven has sent all over the Canton of 
Basel, 


out of wrath for the wicked sins, the community's doings 


since although we were urged we had no ear for the 
warnings 


of his servants’ voice that is for the righteous advices. 


Metre: Hexameters, with occasional liberties (e.g., |. 7 KfPUKL = — 
--, unclassical use of caesurae), and several bipartite lines. 

Notes: The author’s moralising tone, his Greek expression 
(for example |. 2 dccotv TtiKpoiv vwAEHEs USwp) and his bad 
metrics which ignores classical norms allows to appreciate the 
other authors. And yet, when Jeckelmann wrote his 163 lines on 
the Basel Plague and its victims in 1611, the university was 
pleased and made him the Ordinarius of Greek.’” Nowadays, the 
text with its marginal comments is perhaps a valuable source for 
historians. Jeckelmann’s epyllion (like his occasional poems) is 
equipped with explanatory marginal notes in Latin. It begins 
with a reference to Jeremiah 9.1: ‘Oh that my head were waters 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, That I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people,’78 but his 


choice of words does not coincide with the Septuagint, relying 
on Homeric diction instead, and merging pagan and Christian 
imagery. The proemium (Il. 1-16) states that the plague was 
God’s punishment for disobeying his will, but that it hit everyone 
without discrimination, including women and innocent children. 
Jeckelmann continues with a lament about the dead whose fame 
will last forever and praises some eminent citizens who are 
loved by the Muses, including the Professor of Theology 
Amandus Polanus, the Professor of Logic Heinrich Justus, the 
Professor of Medicine and Ethics Thomas Coccius, the Professor 
of Greek Jakob Zwinger, and the Professor of Physics and 
Mathematics Johann Georg Leo. Other victims are not 
mentioned by name (II. 17-49). The following part begins with a 
simile which compares the plague with a storm, brought about 
by Zeus (Il. 50-63), and continues with a list of different 
professions and social classes who all suffered despite their 
profession, time, or place (Il. 64-75). As a conclusion, Jeckelmann 
exhorts the readers to think about their mortality, to remember 
that Zeus has his own ways (II. 76-88) and to pray for his 
forgiveness (II. 89-95). The address to God praises his might and 
beseeches health and safety for the magistrates and the 
academics, so that they may glorify him with hymns (Il. 96-120). 
In the end, he turns once more to Zeus the Father (standing for 
the Christian God), reflecting on his might and the instability of 
the human condition (II. 121-150) and concluding the poem with 
a new, more general prayer (Il. 151-163). 

Biography: Heinrich Jeckelmann was born in 1565 in Basel, 
where his father Franciscus was a surgeon and a physician.79 He 
entered the University of Basel in 1581, received the degree of 
Magister Artium in 1587 and continued to study theology, but 
soon left his hometown for 14 years of travels abroad, first to 
Germany, then through France to England, where he spent nine 
years in the service of the governor of Dover (1592-1601). After 
his return to Basel, in 1611 he became the Professor of Greek 
and remained in this position till his death in 1633. Jeckelmann 
has been praised for his ability to speak Greek and Latin fluently, 
as well as for his knowledge of oriental and modern languages. 


Apart from some theological works from the period of his 
studies, the remaining works of his maturity consist in Greek 
poetry: in 1610, two epicedia in elegiac couplets for the victims of 
the Basel Plague (the Professor of Theology Amandus Polanus 
and the Professor of Greek Jacob Zwinger), accompanied by a 
verse paraphrase of Psalm 91 in hexameters; in 1611, a verse 
oration commemorating the same plague.®° In 1629 he 
published two congratulatory poems in Greek for Felix Platter 
on the occasion of his doctorate in medicine. 

Bibliography: Zwinger, Theodor (1633), Christliche Leich- 
Predigt von der seligmachenden Erkantnuss Jesu Christi...Bestattung 
des...Henrici Jeckelmann, Basel; Herzog, Johann Werner (1778), 
Athenae Rauricae, sive catalogus professorum Academiae 
Basiliensis ab a. MCCCLX ad a. MDCCLXXVII, Basel; Marti- 
Weissenbach, Karin (2005), “Jeckelmann, Heinrich”, in: 
Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/ 
articles/026015/2005-06-30/ [accessed: November 2020]; 
Lotscher, Valentin (ed.) (1987), Felix Platter, Beschreibung der 
Stadt Basel 1610 und Pestbericht 1610/1611, Basel; Jeckelmann’s 
other Greek poems can be read in his Inferiae Sacratae, 
memoriae...D. Amandi Polani...D. Iacobi Zvingeri..., Basel 1610, and 
in his Suyyapyata in honorem...M. Felicis Plateri...Cum in arte 
Apollinea supremo axiomate doctoris cohonestaretur, Basel 1629. 
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Johann Rudolf Stucki (1596-1660) 


CFAMHAION Ad ornatissimum Dn. Sponsum [1620] 


Twdavvn, YAUKEpOv ~aos, W KEXapLoyEva Eidwe, 
Ovaofip’ W gid’ Etaipe TOAUTPOTTE Kal TIOAULS PIG, 
EOOAE, EVOL OU HEV TL KAOLYVNTOLO XEpEtWV, 


ool oxedOv EOTL YAYOS, HEya TaVtWV Yaya Etaipwv. 


5 “Ottt O€dc KUSLOTOG, OAUUTILOG, ALBEpL Vaiwv, 

yobvoc emttyBoviotc 6ABov Kai kOS0c OTIdGwv, 

autos ool GAoxov TleplKaAAEd Kal ExEBULOV, 

EKTIPETIEG ELS0G ExOUGAV ESWKE O SWTOP EAWV. 

“Hv TE KAOLyVATN SESaEv POA TIOTVLG TIATPOG 

10 téxvnv Travtoiny, xapievta dé Epya teAeiet. 

TUYXALPOUOL PIAOL TIAVTEG, HAAG TIOU OWLOL BULOG 

aigv Euppoouvnoy iaivetat eiveKa oto, 

AEUVDOOVTWV TOLOVSE BAAOC GOl Eival GKOLTLV. 

OUAE te kal péya yatpEe, Oedc Sé Tot OABLa Soin, 

15 6ABLa Tavta Tatpdc Soin, PWtOG TOAUUN TOU. 

Tékva te eipnvns TE HEVELV EV ATINYOOL BEopotc. 

Ai pot ToOto Eto TEAEOELE TLATNP BEd HUdv! 

Kai oU HEV OUTW xaipE, TATPOG DEO AYAGE UIE, 

QUTAP EyW PLOTNta tery HETOTILOBE PUAGEW. 
Textus: Prosphonesis amica ad nuptias...Joannis Waseri...cum... 
Domina Susanna...Heinrici Tomanni...filia, Tiguri: 1.R. Wolphius 
[1620]. 

Crit.: 2 ToAUiSptc ed. cum ictu, correxi | | 7 TEeptKGAAEa ed. 
cum ictu, correxi || 8 5@top] pro nominativo metri causa | | 11 
TOU OWiot ed., correxi | | 13 tooLov 5é ed., correxi | | 15 
TIOAUUNTOU] pro TIOAUUNTLOG metri causa || 17 ai poi ed., 
correxi | | 19 aUtap ed., correxi 

Sim.: 1 yAUKepov ~aoc] cf. Hom. Od. 16.23 al. | | 1-3 
KEXAPLOHEva...xepelwv] cf. Hom. Od. 8.584-585 (rf tic Tou Kal 


Etalpoc avnp KExapLoyEva Eidwe, / EoBAGG; ETtel OU HEV TL 
KAOLyVNTOLo xEpEiwv) | | 2 toAUTpoTtE] cf. Hom. Od. 1.1 | 


TtoAULSptc] cf. Hom. Od. 15.459 | | 4 Lol oxeSov Eott yayoc] cf. 
Hom. Od. 6.27 (coi 5€ yayos oxeSov Eottv) | HEya Tavtwy 
xapya] cf. Hom. I/. 24.706 (uéya yapya TrOAEt) | | 5 “OttL O€dc 
KUSLotOG...vaiwy] cf. Hom. I/. 2.412 (Ze KUStote HEyLOTE 
KEAaLvEw_Es aidept vaiwv) || 6 GABov...0TaZwv] cf. Hom. Od. 
19.161 (Zev GABov OmdZet) | | 8 ExTtpEeTtes EiSoc ExoUCAV] cf. 
Hymn. Hom. Lun. 16 | 5@top €awv] Hymn. Hom. Merc. 12, Vest. 8 
|| 9-10 S€Saev...teAeiet] cf. Hom. Od. 6.233, 23.160 (iSptc, dv 
“Hpatotoc S€daev kal NadAdc AOhvn / tEexvnv Tavtoiny, 
xapievta dé épya teAsiet) | | 11-13 pdada...6daAoc] = Hom. Od. 
6.155-157 || 14 OUAE tE...S0in] cf. Hom. Od. 24.402 (oUAE Te... 
Beol SE tot GABLa Sotev) | | 16 Téxva te eipnvne...BEqpoic] cf. 
Hymn. Hom. Mart. 16 (60c¢ pakap, eipnvne tE...deqpoic) | | 17 Ai 
HOL...teAEoELE] cf. Hom. Od. 20.236 (ai yap toto, Eeive, Ettoc 
TeAEoEle Kpoviwv) | | 18 Kai ov...uié] cf. Hymn. Hom. Apoll. 545 
(Kai oU...ALoc Kai Antotc vié); Hymn. Hom. Merc. 10, 579 (Kat 
ov...ALOc Kai Matddoc vig) | | 19 AUtap...puAGEW] cf. Hom. II. 
24.111 (aid kai PAddtnta tEenv HETOTILOBE PUAAGOWV) 


Wedding-song for the most illustrious master 
Groom 


John, sweet light, who has always been a friend to me, 
Waser, 


dearest companion who knows many ways, of manifold 
knowledge, 


noble man who counts no less to me than my own brother, 


wedding is near to you, really for all your friends a great 
pleasure. 


[5] Since most glorious God, the Olympian, living in heaven 
solely is granting to mortal men the riches and glory, 


gave you himself a wife, of good standing and of 
behaviour 


and standing out for her good looks — he is the giver of 
riches! 


And as your father’s revered sister has taught her to 
master 


[10] so many trades, she produces things rather charming 
and graceful. 


All your friends are together with you in joy and their heart 
is 


always warm to you when they see you, observing with 
pleasure 


that the woman you marry, your wife, is such a nice flower. 
So be blessed and happy, may God too give you his riches, 


[15] all the riches he gave to your father, a man rich in 
thinking. 


And may your children remain in Peace’s foundations and 
safety: 


may God the Father fulfilment grant to these verses and 
prayer! 


Greetings to you thus, my friend, the splendid son of your 
father; 


I, however will cherish the friendship for you in the future! 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: This poem is the first in a trilingual set of epithalamia, 
followed by Latin anagram poems which attack the monks who 
avoid love and marriage, and by two other poems which allude 
to the names of the newlyweds in Latin and in English. The 
addressees are from important Zurich families: the groom 
Johann Waser was the eldest son of Stucki’s colleague Kaspar 
Waser (1565-1625), an evangelical theologian and orientalist, 
first a Professor of Greek and then of Theology at the Collegium 


Carolinum; Johann’s maternal grandfather was the influential 
pastor Josias Simmler. The bride, Susanna, was the daughter of 
Heinrich Thomann, a member of ZUrich’s Small Council, who 
was related to Sadrach Thomann, another Hellenizing poet from 
Zurich.81 Here, Stucki sometimes follows the German ictus in 
Greek accents (forced long before Opitz on Greek rhythm), but it 
is evident that he knows his Homer well: the poem is almost 
cento-like, combining words, phrases and occasionally full 
verses from Homer and the Homeric hymns. The poem follows a 
composition pattern suggested by the Odyssey, where Ulysses’ 
ironic flattery returns to him like a boomerang in the strong ring 
composition of the 6th book and he presents himself as the 
victim of Nausicaa’s wedding wishes. Almost three verses are 
quoted from this epic makarismos of the beauty of the bride (Il. 
11-13), followed in I. 14 by another wholeverse quote from the 
Odyssey (24.402), where the Greek gods stand for the Christian 
God; by this quotation Stucki takes the position of Dolios, the 
closest servant of Penelope and Laertes, speaking to Ulysses 
almost as a friend. The groom Waser is identified with the 
trickster-hero Ulysses already in the second line (tmoAUTpoTtE). 
The rhythm and the syntax of the 19 hexameters reveal some 
traces of exhaustion: the phrases consist of 4—-4-2-3-2-1-1-1-1 
verses. The number of lines might hint at the age of the 
bridegroom, but his exact date of birth is a mystery. 

Biography: Johann Rudolf Stucki was born in Zurich in 1596. 
He belonged to a family of evangelical pastors. His father, 
Johann Wilhelm Stucki (1521-1608), had studied with Konrad 
Gessner and Rudolf Pellikan and worked first as professor of 
sacred languages and then of theology in Zurich; when he died, 
he was honoured with Greek epicedia by the Basel physician and 
professor of Greek Jacob Zwinger and by the Zurich Professor of 
Greek Konrad Ochsner.82 Johann Rudolf studied theology at 
Saumur Protestant Academy until 1619. Back in Zurich, he held 
different positions in the churches of the region, worked as a 
professor of Hebrew and Logic in the Collegium Humanitatis 
and eventually became the Professor of Logic at the Collegium 
Carolinum in 1639, where he advanced to the positions of the 


Professor of Theology and Rector. He died in 1660. Stucki’s 
works include numerous theological disputations, he also re- 
edited Ceporin’s Greek compendium with a Latin verse address 
to the schoolboys, exhorting them to study Greek and praising 
previous Zurich professors of Greek. He wrote many Latin and 
some Greek occasional poems, including at least one other 
trilingual set (Hebrew-Greek-Latin), followed by a Greek poem 
on the death of his fellow professor Kaspar Waser.83 

Bibliography: Waser, Konrad (1608), De vita et obitu...Dn. Ioh. 
Guilielmi Stuckii. Zurich; Koldewey, Friedrich (1893), “Stucki, 
Johann Wilhelm”, in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 36, 717-720; 
Moser, Christian (2012), “Stucki, Johann Rudolf”, in: Historisches 
Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/ 
articles/010866/2012-07-02/ [accessed: November 2020]. On his 
works: Kvosen, Jodocus (1626), De Vita et Obitu...Domini Caspari 
Waseri, Basel; Lassner, Martin (2012), “Thomann, Heinrich”, in: 
Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhsdss.ch/de/ 
articles/018200/2012-03-06/ [accessed: November 2020]; Bigler- 
Marschall, Ingrid (2014), “Waser, Caspar”, in: Historisches Lexikon 
der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/articles/010902/ 
2014-12-27/ [accessed: November 2020]. 
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Johannes Lavater (1624-1695) 


EuXxwAn Carmine Archilochio peAwsdia Psalmi 
CXXXIV accinenda [1643] 


A. 

© mrappeswv eyed Occ, 
oi vuuiots OTIdZEO 

TO o€lo TAaUWaEes Pao 


f eivi ain doKedéc! 


B. 

5 QO ped Oedc CeiSwpoc wv, 

TU Oiotv GABov 6v TOPE, 

Kal WV TOAUTAAWY TITEepV 

aiév TUKACOLs OUc KvE~a ! 

r. 

© GuBpotoc Oedc Bpotwv, 

10 GykAgvE ototv vupgiots 

oadwpovov AEKTpov Ainv, 

EUTIALSiNgL Kai pavov ! 

A. 

©, W ddcontep OEdc, 

TLOPOUVE KELVOLOLV 8’ ETTaW 

15 Gwrv Avuypny t’ emtwduvov, 

vt’ auBpooeiny, tavtpogov! 
Textus: Epithalamion in nuptias secundissimas...Dn. Joh. Huldrichi 
Grebelii...necnon...Susannae Werdmullerae...a Johanne Lavatero, 
Tiguri 1643, )(3r 

Crit.: 3 tO oeto correxi: 6 ceto ed. | | 10 GyKAEv_] pro 

ekéAEue_, vel ex ayKaAiCoual vel ayKAdw metri causa || 13 


adoontep correxi: dooontep ed. || 14 ema] cum acc. cf. EM 
354.25 et Hom. J/. 21.537 cum scholiis. 


A prayer. To be sung in Archilochean rhythm to 
the melody of Psalm 134 


I pray, my God, almighty God 

to give to your own newlyweds 
your light, your own, so fully bright 
in their own country undisturbed! 
2 

My God, who gives the zea to us, 
now give your people too your wealth, 
and cover them with the shade of 
your always much-admired wings! 
3 

Immortal God of mortal men, 
prevent the newlyweds of yours 

of a too chaste bed of love: 

let there as well the children shine! 
4 

Our ally, oh our helping God 
provide them now anew with life 
which after sorrow, sadness will 


be then immortal, nourishing! 


Metre: Iambic dimeters. What we call iambic dimeter was for 
Servius in his Centimetrum (as it was for Perotti and their 
followers) an Archilochean metre, from the epodes of Horace 
(amore percussum gravi) and Archilochus. For modern scholars, 
the name of Archilochus also implies an allusion to the iambic 
tradition, obsessed with heterosexuality and marriage, which 


seems to be in accordance with the fertility-wish of the 3rd 
stanza (usual, if not obligatory, in epithalamia). 

Notes: This is the third part of Lavater’s set of epithalamia 
for Grebel and Werdmiller. The groom and the bride are not 
well known: Johann Ulrich Grebel was the son of Johann Heinrich 
Grebel, from an old and influential Zurich family, and Susanna 
Werdmiuller was a daughter of the Zurich citizen Balthasar 
Werdmiuller. The first two poems of the book are in Greek 
hexameters: 17 lines address the bridegroom and 16 lines the 
bride. The third poem (above) is a prayer in 16 lines which asks 
for God’s protection; its German version follows as the fourth 
poem,84 and the fifth and the sixth poems (also in German) are 
presented as sung correspondingly by the men and women at 
the wedding party. Like Gessner’s poem (‘eleven 
hendecasyllabi’, see above), Lavater’s wedding-song plays with 
numbers: four stanzas of four lines of four feet. These are to be 
sung according to the melody of Psalm 134, either from the 
Genevan Psalter (its present German text, Herr Gott, dich loben 
alle wir is, however, later in date) or from Ambrosius 
Lobwasser’s Psalter from 1573, which was used in the 
evangelical churches of Basel and Zurich in many different 
prints.85 

Biography: Johannes Lavater (1624-1695 in Zurich), 
belonged to another branch of the same influential Zurich 
family as the physiognomist Johann Kaspar Lavater 100 years 
later.86 He studied theology at the Collegium Carolinum in 
Zurich, continued his studies in Groningen and started to work 
as a pastor in Uitikon in 1649. He worked later at the Collegium 
Carolinum, first as a Professor of Rhetoric, then of Philosophy; 
he finally became also the school headmaster of the 
Grof&{mUunsterstift. Lavater was involved in theological 
controversies and numerous theological and philosophical 
disputations were published under his guidance, but today he is 
mainly known as a researcher on deaf-muteness, because of 
three disputations he supervised, known as Schola mutorum ac 
surdorum. He published several occasional poems in Greek, 
Latin, and German, including an epicedium in Latin for his friend, 


the eminent evangelical theologian and Hebraist Johann 
Heinrich Hottinger,’7 and at least ten epithalamia in Greek. 

Bibliography: Bachtold, Hans Ulrich (2007), “Lavater, 
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November 2020]. Works by Lavater: J.L./Ott, Johann Heinrich 
(1664), Disquisitio physica De Mutorum Ac Surdorum Ab Ortu 
Sermone, Auditu, Cognitione atque Institutione prior, Zurich; J.L./ 
Muraltus, Johannes (1664), Schola Mutorum ac surdorum... 
Disquisitio secunda: quae est de eorundem cognitione ac 
institutione. Zurich; J.L./Wiser, Johann Balthasar (1665), Schola 
Mutorum Ac Surdorum, Seu Disquisitio exoterica tertia: Quae est De 
eorundem Institutione, Zurich. 

P/MS] 


Johann Rudolf Wettstein I (1614-1684) 
ASH [1666] 


(excerptum, w. 69-90) 
KAAAIONH. 
’ETAITTHP otepavn aploetketa intnpwv, 


70 é\Aoyipws Cwriv, TaypaKap ei, Staywv! 


KAEIQ. 
"Epws paenyatwv telv KOuNv SEEL 


puAAW Sapvnc: KapTIOUG PpEpov BAAAoL ast! 


EPAT©. 


PAevKous Eivi Bpotoic fh Epatwtepov 


Evdo0Eov te tEod TOtvLov OUVoya! 

OAAEIA 

75 Antotdns protnta AuWv we koouEt ATIOAAWV, 
AU peta Tadta o€Bou, TAEiova tHv Topioet! 


MEANOMENH. 
"Iooc ayAaoic vikntaic, €& Evavtiotcs ayes 


viv OpiauBov, evxos, ebxoual, AUETPWC AVEGUEV: 


TEPWIXOPH. 
Fain neAtou Eg’ déooov avyn 


80 papyaipEet, UEXPLG OUPavod ikdvotc: 


EYTEPMH. 
Faieic viv Sa~pvn, ApEthot KEKAOHEVE, TIOAAG: 


Novow 8nKkoyéevote fSupos tot Ou 


NOAYMNIA 
"Hyatt Soin ttavti Bioto tol y’ AyakAELTE 


TepTitKepauvosc OABLa patsp@! 
OYPANIH. 


85 ‘Paupakéwv 6n8a pavotc Gotpov 


Akpov, Ewes t’ ovAUUTIL’ ETTOLVTO! 
Tadta Movodv xpuod Ettn akovoac 
AavOavovtwe, yn8douvoc HdALota 
EV TIAPECEUYVUV TO EYWYE Pha: 


90 NANTA TENOITO. 


Textus: Votivi applausus...Nicolao Eglingero Basiliensi, cum a...Joh. 
Casparo Bauhino...in florentiss. Basiliens. Universit. ...medicinae 
doctor proclamaretur, fusi ab amicis, Basileae: J.J. Decker, 1666, 
A3v-A4r (cf. Steinruck 2018, 316-317). 

Crit.: tit. Apetf te Kai Tlatdeta Tavtodarth Stapepovete 
Kupiw NiKoAdw t@ ‘EyAtyynpw BaotAstwtn Sd@vnv AokAnmLdda 
TA SEKATN LOTAUEVOU UNVOG HETAYELTVLWVOG ETEL ATIO TAG 
Oeoyoviac ax § ¢’kat’ agiav paAtota AGBovtt, piAns Ek Kpadins 
WSF THSe ouyxaipet Twavvnc PaBvA@Os 6 OvETtLOTEVLOS. | | 69 
aptdetketa] forma fem. Dorica (vel pro vocativo apetdeikete) | | 
77 €& Evavtiotc] ft. pro €& Evavtiac vel €€ E€vavtiwv aut €€ cum 
dyetc coniungendum et évavtiotc dativus (in)commodi | | 78 
avédauev] ft. pro av&euev, avEaunv possis | | 82 hSupoc correxi: 
fdtyos ed. 

Sim.: 74 TlOtvLov OUVoua] forma neoclassica, cf. Calvin, 
TtOLyELWots 1531, 126, ‘'H Kuptakn TIpocEUyYN, V. 2 | | 77 vikntnys] 
cf. Eust. In Il. 157.1 | | 81 aietc] cf. Hom. J/. 1.405; 5.906 al. (KUSet 
yatwy; cf. Hsch. y 45) | Kekaouéve] cf. Hom. I/. 4.339 (SdAoLot 
KEKQOHEVE) | | 84 tepTttKEpauvoc] cf. Hom. I/. 24.529 (6wn Zevc 
TEPTILKEPQUVOG) 


Song 


(excerpt, Il. 69-90) 


CALLIOPE 


Eglinger, you are the crown, the most visible of the doctors 


[70] and in a high repute, blessed you are, leading your 
life! 


CLIO 
E ros of studies puts a band around your head 


of laurel leaves! May it blossom and bear fruits! 


ERATO 
G rapewine, sweet among men, can’t be desired more 


and have greater renown than the good name of yours! 
THALIA 


[75] L ike does Apollo, the offspring of Leto, help our 
friendship: 


worship him afterwards too and he will bring you more 
goods! 


MELPOMENE 

In the shining light of winners over your feinds you celebrate 
now the triumph! May, I pray, this fame without measure 
be increased! 
TERPSICHORE 


G lowing light of the sun as long as will shine 


[80] on earth, may you reach up to heaven! 


EUTERPE 
G lorify yourself with laurels, oh so excelling in virtue, 


to the sickly depressed, be to them nice all the same. 


POLYHYMNIA 
E very day of your lifetime may give to you, O my famous, 


he who throws thunders blessings to your brightness. 
URANIA 

[85] R aurachians long time may see your star 

high, as long as heaven may follow. 

Reading of the Muses these golden verses 

secretly, I joined to them for my pleasure, 

as a further one word, myself, I added: 


MAY IT ALL HAPPEN! 


Metre: Mixed (after the first 17 Sapphic stanzas, the lines of our 
excerpts are: Il. 69-70 elegiac couplet / Il. 71-72: 2 iambic 
trimeters / Il. 73-74: 2 minor asclepiads / Il. 75-76: elegiac 
couplet / Il. 77-78: 2 catalectic trochaic tetrameters / Il. 79-80: 2 
phalaecian hendecasyllables / Il. 81-82: elegiac couplet / Il. 83- 
84: 3+2 adonians / Il. 85-86: choriambus + sapphicus and 
choriambus + reizianus / Il. 87-90: Sapphic stanza). 

Notes: The addressee of this poem, Nicolaus Eglinger 
(1645-1711),88 was the son of Hans Heinrich Eglinger (a salt- 
accountant) and Anna Herzog. As a young talent, Eglinger 
received his Master’s degree in philosophy in 1661 and 
continued with his studies of medicine, receiving his doctorate 


in 1666 with a dissertation on the plague. He held different 
professorships in Physics, Botany, Anatomy, and Medicine at the 
University of Basel from 1675 onwards. He married twice: in 
1676 with Rosina Mangold and in 1684 with Judith Burckhardt, 
both daughters of illustrious fathers. His son Christopher 
became Professor of Logic and Rhetoric at the University of 
Basel. According to Anthologia Palatina 9.751.7-8, Sappho should 
be inserted into the catalogue of the nine Muses: Wettstein does 
so ‘to his own pleasure’ (I. 88) by starting and ending the chorus 
of the Muses in Sapphic stanzas. If the theologian and Greek 
professor tried to steer free from the somewhat monotone 
humanist metrics, he did not follow the Greek models, 82 nor 
Perotti or Celtis, but Seneca’s metra libera, seemingly derived 
from Caesius Bassus’ transformation of Horatian odes (but with 
a Sapphic undertone). However, instead of giving each Muse her 
own metre, as is often the case in such circles of Muses, 
Wettstein divides the poem into three parts, starting every 
triplet of Muses with the eternal elegiac couplet (for Euterpe, 
Calliope, and Thalia). The Muses who stand in the second 
position in each triplet receive metres based on repeated feet 
(iambics, trochaics, and adoneans for Clio, Melpomene, and 
Polyhymnia), whereas each triplet ends with a more complex 
verse type (for Erato, Terpsichore, and Urania), and the crown is 
the Votum in Sapphics. The halfmoon-acrostic starts with the 
introduction of the addressee’s name.29 Although Wettstein 
uses epic vocabulary, he does not work with patch-work 
methods and often creates his own forms by analogy or takes 
peculiar forms from other humanist authors, such as Ttotvtov (I. 
78), which we find in the Lord's prayer in Greek verses printed 
by Robert I Estienne at the end of Calvin’s Greek Cathechism, as 
translated by his son Henri II (Ztotyeiwotc 1531, Geneva, 126). 

Biography: Johann Rudolf Wettstein I (1614-1684, also 
known as the Father), one of the many carrying this name in the 
family, was born in Basel in 1614.91 His father was the famous 
Mayor Johann Rudolf Wettstein (1594-1666, also called the 
Grandfather), a participant in the negotiations of the Peace of 
Westphalia, who had obtained Switzerland’s de jure 


independence from the Holy Roman Empire. The author of our 
poem, Johann Rudolf, was a brilliant young man: he entered the 
University of Basel in 1628, received his master’s degree in arts 
in 1631 and subsequently studied theology (with a licentiate in 
1634). He soon became Professor of Greek (1634) and later 
Professor of Philosophy (Organon) in 1643. In the same year he 
married Margarethe Zaslin, with whom he had 12 sons and 5 
daughters, including Johann Rudolph Wettstein II (see below). In 
1649, Wettstein I received the degree of Theology, in 1654 he 
became a Professor of Theology (in Dogmatics), and in 1656 
Professor of the New Testament. He wrote many theological 
works and much occasional poetry (mostly in Latin). At present 
we know four Greek poems by him: to Nicolaus Eglinger, to 
Emmanuel Konig, and jointly to Hieronymus Zenoin and Peter 
Falkeisen for their doctorates in medicine, and to Sebastian 
Faesch (see below) for his doctorate in Law. 

Bibliography: Salis, Arnold von (1897), “Wettstein, Johann 
Rudolf”, in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 42, 248-250; Egger, 
Franz (2015), “Wettstein, Johann Rudolf”, in: Historisches Lexikon 
der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/ 
articles/019086/2015-01-11/ [accessed: November 2020]; 
Gernler, Johann Heinrich (1711), AAeétpdappakov, Oder Der Stinde 
Gegen-Gifft...als...bestattet ward Der...Herr Nicolaus Eglinger. Basel. 
His other Greek poems: "Ertog mpoopGEyKTHpLov...TOV ZNVWLVOV... 
Tov Padkiotov, Basel: Decker, 1641; Clarissimo viro Sebastiano 
Feschio, philosopho...sub doctorali corona...triumfanti, Basel: 
Bertsche, 1681; Nobilissimo, clarissimo...Emmanueli Konig..., Basel: 
typis Regiis, 1682. On this poem: SteinrUck, Martin (2018), 
“Springlesen: eine akrostichische Form bei Propertius und 
Filelfo”, in: Janika Pall/Ivo Volt (eds.), Hellenostephanos, Tartu, 
299-217, 

[MS/JP] 


Sebastian Faesch (1647-1712) 


XIII. [1674] 


'Q WauEs’ 'EyAtyyfpov Ec oupavov aotepoEevta 
XPUGEOLG EV PANG GPUGOLV OpvVULEVoV, 
"A ULL SE ELOOPOWOLV Evi PpEOL BULOG tavOn, 


eimé 8’, 68’ avENoet TatpiSoc EUPU KAEOS. 
5 Q rdttot! autap Ewe td te teipea AaUTIETOWVTA, 


dotpa 8’, dt’ OWAUUTIOG EOTEMAVWT’, EPOPG, 
Aiy’ bnép Opiwva kai OWe SUovta Bowtnv 

nepOn, ywwuns EXTAAL NHETEpNS. 
"Qc KpUEpOO Pavatou VEPEM OKLOEVTA KAAUTITEL 

10 wéyyos, 6 HEV TaTpH AduTtE UlvUVEGSLoV. 
ADA’ Oye TayMaivwy yakdpwv pE8’ OunyupLv avépOv, 


QOTIP Ws avynv Evvutat Aidinv. 
oAtya TaOta WC VOULCOHEVa TH akapith ToLetv EvEAAE 


ZEBAZTIAN'O2 0 D'EXXIOZ 


Textus: Rudin, Jakob (1674), Samuel Eglingerus Phil. & Med. D. 
Mathematum in Acad. Basiliensi Profess. ...oratione parentali... 
illustratus, Basileae: J. Werenfels, 43 (= F2r). 

Sim.: 1 Es oUpavov Gotepdevta] Hom. II. 15.371; Od. 9.527; 
12.380 (ic) || 2 xpucEots Ev PAUNS AppaoL] cf. Hymn. Hom. Cer. 
431 (€v Gpuaot ypuosiotot) | | 3 eicopdwot] cf. Hom. Od. 8.327 | 
evi ppeol BupOc iavOn] cf. Hom. II. 24.321; Od. 15.165 || 4 


Tlatpidoc EUpU KAEOG] cf. Hom. Od. 3.82 (Tatpdc EO KAEOG 
eupv) || 5 teipea AauTtetowvtal] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 3.1362, vide 
Hes. Theog. 110, 382 (Gotpd te AauTtetowvta) | | 5-6 teipea... 
gotepavwt’] cf. Hom. II. 18.485 (ev Sé ta teipea Tavta, Ta T’ 
oUpavoc Eote~avwtat) || 6 Hép8n] ex analogia metri causa cf. 
Simon. PMG 516 || 7 kai OWe SUovta Bowtnv] cf. Hom. Od. 
5.272 || 8 ywwuns Euttaatv] cf. Pind. Pyth. 12.32 (€uttaAtv 
yvwyac) || 9 kpUEpOo Bavatou] cf. Eus. Praep. 5.6.1.12; Anth. 
App. Orac. 129.8 (kpuepob Bavatoto) | ve~ea oKLoevta] cf. Hom. 
TI, 5.522 al. | | 11 pe8’ Ounyupw] cf. Hom. I/. 20.142; Hom. Hymn. 
2.484; 3.187 (8eWv EO’ OunyUPLV GAAwWv) 


<Epitaph for S. Eglinger> 
Our friend Eglinger we have seen into star-sparkling 
heaven 
mounting on his fame, with golden chariot there, 
And we looked with joy in our souls at how he ascended 


and the heart said: he will give fame to his land far and 
wide. 


[5] O, alas! While he was looking at all those glittering 
wonders 


and those stars, which were made into Olympian crown, 
Ay! he rapidly lifted above Orion and Bootes, 

late-setting star, against all what were hoping in thoughts 
Orcus’ clouds now, frisky and shadowy, cover his lustre 
[10] that had been giving to his city so shortly its light. 


All bright, shining he is among blessed men, in their 
assembly, 


like a star puts on the cloak’s brilliance, eternally bright. 


Sebastian Faesch composed these few verses for 


the deceased according to the custom 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The addressee of the poem is Samuel Eglinger (Basel 
1638-1673), the son of the Basel pharmacist and/or court 
assessor Samuel Eglinger and of Monica Melville.92 He acquired 
the doctorates in philosophy (1655) and medicine (1661) at the 
University of Basel, and became there Professor of Mathematics 
(1655). In 1673 he made a trip to his brother in Frankfurt, and 
died on his way home in Heidelberg. His printed works include 
above all medical disputations. The gratulations for his 
academic achievements and the epicedia for him reveal that he 
lived in the same circles as the Wettsteins and Faesch. Omega 
and Alpha of the acrostic mark the high hopes for and the short 
life of Samuel Eglinger. Faesch combines words and phrases 
from classical authors (mainly Homer), but without favouring 
one author or work. The ring composition, the ascendance of a 
star and its disappearance among the illustrious deceased in 6 
elegiac couplets, might be typical motives for his times and the 
genre of the epicedium, but for us it might also be a school 
reminiscence of the beginning of Oresteia, Aeschylus’ most 
juridical text, where the shadowy politics of Argos are compared 
to the assembly of the stars (but Pindar’s Pythian 12 is closer 
both in form and theme). 

Biography: Sebastian Faesch was born in 1647 in Basel. His 
father was Christopher Faesch, a Professor of Law and History at 
the University of Basel, and his mother Catharina Guntzer.93 He 
excelled in language studies (Greek, Hebrew, and Latin) and 
Oratory, and received the degree of master in 1664 with a Greek 
verse oration De literarum graecarum ad studium juris necessitate 
(not found). Thereafter he studied law and spent time in France 
and Britain together with his friend Johann Rudolph Wettstein II 
(see below), returning home through Belgium and France. In 
1678 he left again, in order to study antiquities in Italy, where he 
wrote a Greek and Latin poem in honour of Venice (Rei publicae 


Venetae laudes, not found) and started studying Roman coins. In 
1681 he received his doctorate and started to work as the 
Professor of Law at the University of Basel; afterwards he moved 
to the position of the City Secretary and the Deputy for Church 
and Schools. In 1685 he married Anna Maria Winckelblech with 
whom he had 6 children. He died in Basel in 1712. Faesch 
published several juridical disputations, occasional speeches 
and poems in Latin, and at least five Greek poems. Most of his 
work on numismatics, many speeches and numerous letters to 
and by him are unpublished. One of his Greek poems is a good 
illustration of the circles of friendship and relations among 
Hellenists: the doctorate of Johann Wettstein was celebrated 
with Greek poems by his cousins, brothers Johann Rudolf 
Wettstein II and Samuel Wettstein, as well as by Sebastian 
Faesch.94 

Bibliography: Buhler, Theodor (2014), “Faesch, Sebastian”, 
in: Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/ 
it/articles/015832/2004-12-01/ [accessed: November 2020]; 
Huber, Johann Jacob (1712), Der Ruhm Eines Guten Gewissens/ 
....Leich-Predigt Uber...Herr Sebastian Fasch..., Basel; Herzog, 
Johann Werner (1778), Athenae Rauricae, sive catalogus 
professorum Academiae Basiliensis ab a. MCCCLX ad a. 
MDCCLXXVII, Basel. 

[Ms/JP] 


Johann Rudolf Wettstein II (1647-1711) 
1670 [w? Inn 7 | To avto EAANVLOTI. 


A®pov tlavtaya8o0 dAoyoc TIEAE KESv’ Eiduta, 
Av6pi €, Kal ZEUG GUPOTEPOLOL Tapa. 
Xaip’ obv Ek Kpadincs, moAupéptate NUY Le, NUUNv 


EUKAEd kal TavTWG OUPAVOSELKTOV EXELG, 


5 ZUyyYAHOV EOOOUEVNV Hoyepod HEya xapua Piolo, 
‘AUTTEAOV, fF] KAPTIOV LOL YAUKUV EKPOPEEL. 
‘AuBpotoc oupavob_ev TEAEOELE A HPEATO KAA, 


ApKEtOV W5e, Gvw, SoUc yavoc atdtov. 


Textus: Joh. Rodolfus Wetstenius, Felicissimo neogamorum pari... 
Ioh. Iacobo Buxtorfio et...Cleophae Brandmylleriae...pia vota, 
Basileae: Decker, 1670, 1v. 

Crit.: 1 mavtayd8ou debuit | | 3 vupgie debuit 

Sim.: 1 cf. LXX, Prov. 19.14; tavtayadob] cf. Anth. Pal. 
11.340.4 | KéSv’ eiduta] cf. Hymn. Hom. Ap. 313 et Ven. 43-44 
(ZeUc...dA0Xov TloLoato KESv’ cidutav) || 4 oUpavodetktov cf. 
Hymn. Hom. Lun. 3 || 5 poyepob...Bioto] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 
37.1240; Anth. Pal. 9.500.4 || 6 GutteAov] cf. NT Joh. 15.1 (Eyw 
elu f GutteAoc rf GAn8twn) 


Wedding song The same in Greek 


A prudent wife is for her husband a gift of the Almighty 
and Zeus is together with both of them. Therefore rejoice 
from your heart, most valiant bridegroom, as you have 
received a bride of good fame and in every sense created 
from heaven. She will be your spouse, a great joy in the 
distressful life, a vine which will bring you sweet fruits. And 
let the Immortal from heaven bring to fulfillment what has 
nicely started, thus giving you sufficiently everlasting 
happiness in the future.9 


Metre: Hexameters (with liberties, such as the hiatus in |. 7). 
Notes: In most collections of his time, the most prolific of 
the Wettsteins to write in Greek, Johann Rudolf the Son, appears 
with a poem in Greek, the finest available, always using twists 
the other contributors to the anthology were not able to 
produce. Instead of his usual bilingual poem pairs, this time he 
surpassed himself in using nine languages, starting with 


Hebrew and adding Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
English, Dutch, and German translations, quite in accordance 
with the poikilia of wedding poetry.?6 A couple of years earlier, 
he had written a Hebrew poem with translations into Greek, 
Latin, and German for the Mangold brothers (who were his 
friends and the relatives of his wife Ursula), accompanied by a 
pangrammatic poem (on the letter M) in both Greek and Latin. 

As in his usual bilingual Greek-Latin poem pairs, Wettstein’s 
translation is quite free, because he relies on the poetic 
formulae which are specific to the language in question. His 
wedding poem is based on the well-known passages from the 
Bible and from classical authors such as Hesiod (Op. 702-703: ov 
HEV yap TL yuvalkoc avrp AniZEet’ GuEtvov this aya8iAs) or 
Theognis (1225: OUSEv, KUpv’, aya8iic yYAUKEpWTEPOV EOTL 
yuvatkoc). Wettstein proceeds according to the simplest pattern 
from the statement, first premise of the rhetorical syllogism (a 
good wife is a gift of God) to the conclusion (therefore Buxtorf 
has to be congratulated) and the Votum. Both addressees come 
from old Basel humanist families: Johann Jakob Buxtorf (1605- 
1704), the son of the professor of Hebrew and theologian 
Johann Buxtorf (1599-1664), became the Professor of Hebrew at 
Basel University after his father’s death in 1664, and, as an 
exception, made his grand tour (which included the studies of 
Arabic in England) after receiving this position. His bride 
Cleophe Brandmiller (1655-1733), who was to bear him six 
children, was the daughter of Jacob Brandmiuller, the Professor 
of Law at Basel University, and of Salome Konig, descendant of 
the family of printers and book merchants.97 

Biography: The grandson of the famous Mayor of Basel, 
Johann Rudolf Wettstein II (1647-1711, also known as the Son) 
was born in Basel.98 His father was the Professor of Theology 
Johann Rudolf Wettstein I (see above), his mother Margaretha 
Zaslin. His father, an excellent Hellenist himself, sent his son to 
study with the best teachers in 1660: as a young boy of 13 years 
Johann Rudolf II learned Greek in Zurich under Johann Caspar 
Schweizer/Suicerus (1620-1688), the Professor of Greek at the 
Zurich Collegium and another of Switzerland’s Hellenizing poets. 


Back in Basel, Johann Rudolf II graduated in philosophy (1663) 
and started his studies of theology. Wettstein the Son was 
famous for his mastery of Greek and Latin, being called Latii 
Graeciaeque non hospes sed civis. In 1667 he revealed his 
excellence in Greek in a rather scandalous way: he presented a 
disputation for the vacancy of the chair of Greek, and in order to 
show his rank to his cunning opponent, he insisted on disputing 
in Greek and even answered to the opponent's Latin questions 
in Greek.99 He received his degree in theology in 1668, left for 
his Grand Tour together with his friend Sebastian Faesch (see 
above) and after his return he started to teach at the University 
of Basel; in 1673 he became Professor of Eloquence, in 1684 
Professor of Greek. He received his Doctorate in Theology in 
1685, and then advanced from the position of Professor of Loci 
(1685) to that of Professor of the Old (1686) and the New 
Testament (1703 or 1704). He was married to Ursula Mangold, 
with whom he had 7 children. Johann Rudolf II has written and 
presided over numerous theological and philosophical- 
(philological) disputations. Today he is mostly known for his 
Greco-Latin commented editions of Origen’s Dialogus contra 
Marcionitas (1673-1674) and Exhortatio ad Martyrium (1673), as 
well as for his treatises about the Greek language: nine 
disputations about the pronunciation of Greek (1676-1678), and 
disputations about the Greek accentuation and the fate of the 
poetry of Homer.190 He wrote numerous occasional poems and 
speeches in Latin, a long elegy praising the thermal waters of 
Pfeffers (Thermae Favarienses) and at least thirty Greek poems, 
most of which are equipped with his own Latin translations. As 
often happens, the longest and most elaborate poems stem 
from the author’s youth: in 1668 he dedicated a Greek-Latin 
poem pair in elegiac couplets to Theobald Schénauer for his 
laureate in Philosophy, presenting a beautiful description of the 
dwelling place of Apollo and the Muses. 101 

Bibliography: Herzog 1778; Salis, Arnold von (1897), 
“Wettstein, Johann Rudolf”, in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 
42), 250-251 [Online-Version]; Marti-Weissenbach, K. (2012), 
“Wettstein, Johann Rudolf”, in: Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz 


(HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/articles/026283/2012-11-16/ 
[accessed: November 2020]. Other works by Wettstein: Pro 
Graeca et genuina linguae Graecae pronunciatione...orationes 
apologeticae...adiectae sunt orationes quaedam miscellae, Basel 
1686; Thermae Favarienses, Basel: Bertsche 1706 (written in 
1672); Philosophorum ordinis specimen hoc philologicum Graeca 
p.t. vacante, Basel 1676. 


UP] 


Johann Heinrich Herder (1661-1716) 


XLIX . [1696] 


———7pxtog)~—s Avo Au’ Aptueting AyudpuooevAuUUWV 


Textus: Musarum Limagidum vicinarumque applausus votivi... 
summis...honoribus...D. Andreae Meieri, Tiguri: H. Bodmer 1696, M 
Ilr (cf. fig. 6) 

Crit.: 2 veyeoWv scripsi: veyeowv ed. | | 3 Saippwv scripsi: 
daippwv ed. || 6 avyapov pro avbynpov | | 9 EkAeKtov kev] ed. 
ExAektov«ey, | | 13 GoLovt OTtimteUnN ed., correxi 

Sim.: 10-14 (acrostichis IHPOZ), cf. Anth. Pal. 7.3; A. 
Politianus, epigr. gr. 10.17 (© xatp’ inpn Kepaan) 


<Acrostic for Andreas Meyer> 


A lways best and pure, without blame, bright, readily talking, 
N either mistaken in thoughts nor seeking for victory- 
quarrels, 
D onor of public donations with all his thoughtful advises, 
R ealizer by the law, an easily speaking orator, 


[5] E ager for children, the good-thinking, mild man, he 
doesn’t worry! 


Aye, he is brilliant for sure, but then he avoids too much 
brilliance, 

S turdily setting his steps, one by one, with words very 
careful, 

M uch for this sweet man the wise were hoping by fate the 
promotion, 

E lected man to be for the chair, and then readily told him: 


[10] ‘In your judgement, be STRONG, go and be 
knowledgeable, with power, 


E asy and gentle, as hero or mild wherever you lead us, 

R ise your sceptre against the scary men, breaking them 
swiftly, 

O lympus’ heights and religion respecting, you shall be 
happy, 

S oul and body, you give them both in your veneration.’ 

Metre: Hexameters (with liberties: |. 5 eUknAoc and 7 
ip@twoc dactylic, 5 acephalous, 6 avyapov (avynpov) counted as 
- -», 7 ouvexXewes choriambic, 12 PaStovUpynua counted as ~- - ~~) 

Notes: The addressee of the poem, Andreas Meyer (Meier, 
1635-1711), is well-known.102 From an old Zurich family of 
merchants, he was a member of the Zunft zur Waag (Balance) 
and the master of this guild from 1668 until 1696, when he 
became Mayor of Zurich. He had also served in the military and 


during his service he completed the reorganisation of the Zurich 
army. In the translation the sixfold pangrammatic axpoottyic (cf 
Cicero, De divinatione 2.111) Andreas Meieros is reduced to a 
single acrostic like in the Latin translation by the author.193 But 
this is not enough: Herder hid a second acrostic in Greek within 
the first: hieros, ‘sacred’ marked by the beginning of a word in 
capitals IZXYE, ‘be STRONG’19 (a half-moon-shaped form 
inherited from Aratus’ AENTH-acrostic), which introduces the 
direct speech. The acrostic’s etymologic quality (Meyer = mayor) 
hints at the fact that in 1673 Meyer had been a major in the 
army. His first name Andreas (‘the manly’) adds to the military 
ring and is reminiscent of Meyer’s work in the Tigurine army. 
The initial description (less respectful in Greek than in the Latin 
‘translation’) sketches the Mayor as a man of few words, 
advancing step by step, an allusion perhaps to his actual 
position as a powerful society-headmaster of the guild of the 
Shieldbearers to the Balance. The seven hexameters of the 
description part (6 words in each) are detached from the 
following by the majuscules which run through the eighth line, 
and the following 2 verses of the speech-introduction - all of it in 
the third person. Only then does the text slip into the second 
person of direct speech. After this poem, Herder added a Latin 
numerical anagrammatic poem, which indicated the year when 
Meier became Mayor, and a chronogrammatic poem, also based 
on the anagram of Meyer’s name (also in Latin), as well as an 
elegiac couplet in Greek. 

Biography: The author is probably Hans (Johannes) Heinrich 
Herder (1661-1716), a pastor in Wildenberg (near Zurich), who 
had been a student of the Zurich Collegium and participated in 
philosophical and theological disputations there in 1683.195 A 
Latin letter by him to the Zurich physician Johann Jakob 
Scheutzer (who studied thermal waters) is preserved in 
manuscript form. 

Bibliography: Lassner, Martin (2009), “Meyer, Andreas”, in: 
Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (HLS), https://hls-dhs-dss.ch/de/ 
articles/018093/2009-11-05/ [accessed: November 2020]. 

[MS] 


Yves Gerhard (1948-) 


ETKQMION [1989] 


‘Avépa cowov 8’ Uva ToAUTEXvER 8; Sc HAA’ aKpLBA 
TOLOL PLAEAANOL StSaxrv Tdp_Ev. Aotu HEV Oiket 
Awdavvng tptAdwou, €diSakev € &'ev Baotvsia 

ate MuAwviddns, apLdeiketos hyntrpwv. 

5 Autap étrel pev Eypawe tO BLBALov eic tov “Epwta, 
EvOa TIpdc Apy\Aoxou HEAEA oTIOUSaZE Kai OUTWC 

tob ta Epeimtt Gyelpe Ta tT’ GotpoAoyou TIAGALv aUTOU 
XwWpeNs ths KviSinc EVSdEoo, évOa 6’ Ertetta 

EKOWKEV >TPGBWva TewypayL_KWv tov UpavtInv 

10 kai ta0t’eic yYAWOoav HETEPPACOATO THv FaAatdwyv. 
Nov 8’0U Protos Eotlv akOUEL Toic ye HAONtatc 
AETITAS OVS AyabWy ETEWV KOUWH T aTIOAAUELV 

Kal p’Gv 0 tHv Mouodv Sepdttwyv mavoalto tov Epyou: 
OU Ur GAA'UTIOUVNUG VEov EpEL EUEVES alel 

15 thc SeKatns Movons Evekev kal AEELKA PANITEL, 

tic S'AKaSnuEins atpEeKWs pynuNv EemvuAdgev 

kal ta NAatwvelwv ouyypayuyata Gul TAapEoxXEv. 
Avtap éttel tavtwe Seketnpidac rvuoev Ent, 


ULKpa TAS AUTE ypawevta TIpoEireto Eic Ev ayeipac, 


20 wc dpa dotaxuec tavaol, ol Ev EAAESavoioww 
apXouEevou BEpEds ye SeSevtat. Nov 6 avayv@ota, 
Xaipé vu TIOAAGKL NSE AaGoO torteEp Eittev AOLSOG 
Uuva@v thy Anuntpa: “yEy’ 6ABLoc, 6vtiva Modoat 


TIPOPPOVEWCS PIAWVTAL ETILYBOVLWV AVOpWTTWV.” 


Textus: scheda impressa, quae die 20 Iunii a. 1989 Losanae 
(Lausanne) in festo ad honorem Francisci Lasserre celebrato 
publici iuris facta est 

Sim. 1 GvSpa cowov] in hac sede cf. Anth. Pal. 7.618.1 | 
TtoAutEexXvE] cf. Solon. fr. 13.49 W. || 3 To\Ad@ou] cf. Nonn. Dion. 
6.124 al. || 4 aptSeixetoc] cum gen. part. (avSp@v) cf. Hom. II. 
11.248; 14.320 | | 12 aya8@v ertewv] cf. e.g. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 
37.1537.7 | | 13 Movodwv Bepdttwv] cf. Hes. Op. 100 al. | | 14 
éuuevec aiei] cf. Hom. I/. 10.361, 364 etc. || 15 Sexkatns Movonc] 
saep. de Sapphone, cf. Anth. Pal. 9.66.2 et 571.8 || 19 eic Ev 
ayeipac] de clausula cf. Anth. Pal. 5.300.1; 8.17.3; 16.138.5 al. | | 
20-21 dotayuec...6€Sevtat] cf. Hymn. Hom. Dem. 454-456 | | 22 
xaipeé vu TOAAGKL] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.144 | | 23-24 Hymn. Hom. Dem. 
486-487 


Encomium 
I praise the wise and skilful man, who provided the lovers 
of Greek 
with a very precise teaching. He lives in the three-hilled 
town of Lausanne, but in Basel he was the pupil 
of the remarkable among professors, Von der Muhll. 
[5] After writing a book devoted to Eros, 


he studied here the poems of Archilochus, thus gathering 


his fragments, as well as those of the Cnidian 
astronomer, Eudoxus; later here he edited 

Strabo, the weaver of the Geography, 

[10] which he translated in the language of the Gauls. 
But now students can no longer listen to his fine discourse 
nor profit from his excellent and ingenious words: 

the servant of the Muses could thus stop working; 

and yet, indefatigably, he produces a new commentary 
[15] about the tenth Muse, he has woven lexica, 

he has cherished the memory of the Academy 

and he has given us the writings of Plato’s school. 
Now, since he has completed seven times ten years 


he has chosen and gathered these short articles in a 
volume 


[20] like long spikes, that at the beginning of the summer 
have been bound together with ropes. Now, reader, 
rejoice often and do not forget the words of the poet 
who sang to Demeter: ‘Merry he whom the Muses 


love with benevolence, among the men on the earth.’ 


Metre: Hexameters (note hiatuses in Il. 7, 17). 

Notes: This epigram was conceived for the Kleine Schriften of 
the great Swiss philologist Francois Lasserre (1919-1989): 
Nouveaux chapitres de littérature grecque (1947-1986), Genéve 
1989. It was publicly recited on the event of the book’s 
presentation to Lasserre himself on 20 June 1989, organised by 
the curator Claude Calame, Lasserre’s successor on the 


Lausanne chair. Gerhard’s piece was partly inspired by Rudolf 
Fuhrer’s long encomiastic epigram for the Hellenist Eva-Maria 
Voigt, the famous editor of Sappho and Alcaeus (Onaaupdc 
omtoudaoyeAotos flir EMV, Hamburg 1983). Reference is made in 
the poem to some of Lasserre’s most important books: the texts 
of Archilochus (Les épodes dArchiloque, Paris 1950; Fragments, 
Paris 1958), Eudoxus (Die Fragmente des Eudoxos von Knidos, 
Berlin 1966), and Strabo (ed. of books 1, 3-6, and 10-12 of the 
Geography, Paris 1966-1967, 1969, 1971, 1975, 1981), the essay 
on Sappho (Sappho: une autre lecture, Padua 1989), the edition of 
letters a-B of the Etymologicum Genuinum, Magnum and 
Symeonis (with Nikolaos Livadaras: I, Athens 1976; II, Rome 
1992), and finally the studies on Plato and Platonism (La 
naissance des mathématiques a lépoque de Platon, Paris 1990). 

Biography: A pupil of Francois Lasserre and André Rivier at 
Lausanne, Yves Gerhard worked mainly as a teacher of Greek, 
Latin, and French in secondary school. In 1972-1974 he 
cooperated with the Lexikon des fruihgriechischen Epos in 
Hamburg, and in more recent times he was active as a 
biographer (André Bonnard et Ihellénisme a Lausanne au XXe 
siécle, Vevey 2011) and as a translator of epic and lyric poetry 
(see esp. Hésiode, La Théogonie, Vevey 2005). 

Bibliography: Marcotte, Didier (2018), “Francois Lasserre 
face a Strabon: le texte et les muses”, in: FuturoClassico 4, 227- 
260; Calame, Claude (1990), “Francois Lasserre (1919-1989)”, in: 
Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica 34, 165-168. 
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mouse (see Synopsis 1595, 93). 


For biographical data, see Simmler 1566; Leu 2020 
(newest general discussion); Leu/Opitz 2019. 


See Crousaz 2012, 72. 


Cf. Vogel 2019 (including an edition of the longest 
among these, a Homeric cento) and Leu/Opitz 2019 
passim. Some of these Greek poems have been printed 
after the speech by Simmler 1566, E2v-E3r (by Gessner 
to Occa), L3rv (in tumulum Musculi); H3v—-H4r (epicedia 
by others for Gessner). 


Also Mviheimensis, Milhensis, Myllensis Marchicus, 
considered to be identical with Johann Jacob Hildius, 
pastor in Fischingen in Thurgau, Switzerland (1608) and 
in Buggingen in Baden-Wurttemberg (1636-1639), see 
Wackernagel 1956, 359. 


Gedeon Perrotus Neocomensis (of Neuchatel) is 
probably the same person as Gedeon Perrotus 
Sanctimeriensis (Sanctimerinensis Rauracus) from St. 
Imier in Jura (not far from Neuchatel), see Wackernagel 
1959, 399; Gerber 1928, 50; cf. Dictionnaire du Jura, 
https://www.diju.ch/f/notices/detail/1642 [accessed: 
November 2020]. 


See Barrelet 2005; Pattison 1892; Reverdin 1961 and 
2000 (here and below). 


Pattison 1875, 22ff. 


The story is told by Pattison 1875, 29-31. See Oi tA¢ 
NPWLKAG TOLAOEWG TIPWTEVOVTEG TroLntal...Poetae graeci 
principes heroici carminis et alii, [Geneva]: Henri II 
Estienne, 1566; Ta owopeva TV TAAALOTATWV TIOLnTWV 


yewpyka...Vetustissimorum authorum Georgica..., Geneva: 
Jean Crespin, 1569; Theocriti aliorumque poetarum Idyllia. 
Ejusdem epigrammata, [Geneva]: Henri II Estienne, 1579; 
Casaubon’s critical notes are printed in Ta owopleva tv 
TAA ALOTATWV TOLNTWV YewpylKa... Vetustissimorum 
authorum Georgica...Accessit huic editioni Isaaci Hortiboni 
libellus, [Geneva]: Eustache Vignon, 1584 (Casaubon’s 
notes on pp. 361-413). 


Pattison 1875, 63-64, 69sqq. 


He had adopted this name probably from Julius Caesar, 
see critical notes above. J.J. Scaliger has signed his 
poems as Twonmmos 2KdAavoc TouAtddng, in: Agathiae 
Epigrammata Graeca, Leiden 1594, 4v. On this 
publication, see Casaubon’s letter to Scaliger from 
March 1596: Casaubon 1638, 494. 


The translation has been in some places inspired by the 
King James version of the Bible. The Greek text 
paraphrased is the following: LXX Prov. 1.1-9 Napotptat 
LAaAWUWVtos ULoO AauLsd, dc EBaciAevoev Ev Iopan, 
yv@vat ooiav kai tratéelav vofjoal te Adyousc 
ppovnoEews SeFaoGal te otpowac Adywv vofjoal te 
diKaLoouvNy AANA kai Kpiva katevOUve tv, iva 6@ 
aKaKOtc Ttavoupyltay, TraLéi S€ vew aioOnolv te Kal 
EVVOLav: THVSE Yap AkKOUOUG GOOG OOMWTEPOG ETAL, O 
SE VONUWV KUBEPVNOLV KTOETAL VONOEL TE TTAapAaBOANV 
Kal OKOTELVOV AOYOV PNOELs TE COMHY Kal aiviyyata. 
Apxn cogtac poBos 8E00, oUvEotc 5€ Aya@h TGot toic 
TtOLOUOLV aut: EvoEBELA SE Eic BEOV ApyN aicOnoEws, 
oowtav 5é kal TraLdeiav doeBeic EEoUBEVNOOUOLV. 
GKOUE, ULE, TALSElav TIATPOG OOU kal HN amMwon 
BEouOUG UNTPdG cou: otEpavov yap xapitwv SEEN of} 
KOpUh} Kal KAOLOV XpUCEOV TlEpl OW TpaXnAW. 


One Petrus Meillerus congratulates a professor of 
Lausanne Academy some years later with poems in 


Greek and Latin, see Molery, Elie (1606-1607), 
Astronomicus thc Pnpopopias, Geneve, qqiv-qq2. 


See Béze, Théodore (1597), Les saincts cantiques...mis de 
nouveau en rime, Genéve; Jacquemot, Johannes (1597), 
Musae Neocomenses, Geneva, 199ff. 


See Graf 1888, 69. In 1612 Castrobello was the pastor in 
the Church of Lutry (diocese of Lausanne) and 
participated in the Greek-Latin edition of Pseudo- 
Longinus, where he referred to the academy and the 
city of Lausanne as nostra; the same edition includes a 
Greek epigram by Franciscus Blondetus from Grand- 
Vaux (near Lausanne), see Alovuaiou Aoyyivou phtopoc 
mepi UWous BiBAiwv, A Gab. de Petra, Geneva 1612, 13, 
19, 


See Meilerus 1599, 7-8. 
See Lizelius 1730, 212. 


The story of his brilliant mastering of Greek is based on 
the funeral eulogy by Theodor Zwinger (Zwinger 1633). 
Historians have explained that the chair of Greek was 
the lowest level and usually served as a ladder to the 
theology chair or a post in the community. Twenty years 
later Jeckelmann was still there. 


This is the marginal note: Ieremiae 9.1. Ut olim Propheta 
deflevit populi Jud. calamitatem, sic et nos nostram 
miseriam pub. deplorare convenit quam nobis immisit 
DEUS peccatis nostris offensus. Quod non oboedivimus 
ipsius S.S. Verbo. 


Cf. Marti-Weissenbach 2005; Herzog 1778, 365-366. 
Jeckelmanns were related to the family of Platter, see 
Jeckelmann 1629, A3v. For the Plague, see Felix Platter’s 
account, edited in L6tscher 1987. 


These poems may have helped him gain the vacant 
post of the Professor of Greek: the poem to Jacob 
Zwinger was dedicated to the influential Basel 
merchant and Zwinger’s half-brother Johann Lucas 
Iselin, and presented a eulogy of his family. 


See Lassner 2012. 
See Waser 1608; Koldewey 1893. 
See Kvosen 1626, 50-51. 


See: IV. MetaBoAn in vernaculam, EuxwAf¢ carmine 
Archilochio conceptae, ad idem péAoc decantanda. ‘I. O 
k6nig, o du héchster Gott, / Lass den Ehletthen dein 
Gebott / Klar leUchten, als ein Lichte schon, / Auff diser 
Erd gib freuwd und wohn! 2. O treuwer Gott, o unser 
Herz, / Erhalte sy bey Gut und Ehr, / Und, under deinen 
fluglein gut, / in diser zeit gib schirm und hut! 3. O Gott, 
der du unsterblich bist, / Vermehre sy zu aller frist: / Sy 
auch begaab mit Leibes frucht, / Erhalte sy in Ehr und 
Zucht! 4. O heyland, o Erloser mein, / Auch dise zwey 
Ehmenschen dein, / Nach diser so betrubten zeit, / Mit 
freuwden in den himmel gleit!’ 


For the history of the Genevan Psalter, see Cordier, L. 
(1929), Der deutsche Evangelische Liederpsalter, Berlin; 
Bernoulli, Peter E./Fuller, Frieder (ed.) (2001), Der Genfer 
Psalter, Zurich. Numerous prints of Lobwasser’s 1576 
edition were available in Lavater’s time, see for example 
Ps. 134: O Gott der Du ein Heerfur bist in Lobwasser, 
Ambrosius [1633], Psalmen Davids, Zurich, 352. Lavater 
similarly uses the melodies of Christian hymns in one of 
his five Greek epithalamia for Johann Ludwig Keller and 
Ursula Lavatera in the same year (1643) and one of his 
German epithalamia (Was lebet, was schwebet from 
Nurnbergisches Gesangbuch, 1677, 419). 


See Bachtold 2007. 


Heidegger, Johann Heinrich (1671), Oratio funebris 
reverendi atque clarissimi viri, dn. Ioh. Henrici Hottingeri, 
Zurich, [I4r]. 


Gernler 1711, 49-52; Herzog 1778, 194-196, 221. 


Such as Hephaestio’s /Tepi motnpdtwv (Scaliger did, 
already in 1561). 


For the function of acrostics, cf. Steinruck 2018, 299- 
302, 315-316. 


See Egger 2015. 
See Herzog 1778, 415f.; Rudin 1674, 3-5, 16-20. 
See Huber 1712, 50-57; Herzog, 1778, 145f. 


See Viro...lJohanne Wetstenio...[aurum doctoralem a 
Sebast. Faeschio...collatam...gratulantur fautores et amici, 
Basileae: J. Bertsch, 1685. His Greek poems are for 
Johannes Tonjola and Paul Tsernatorni (1665), Thomas 
Siegfried Ring from Silesia (1683), and Leonhard 
Laurenz Hégger from Sankt Gall (1683). 


This is the English version contained in the book 
(heading ‘The same in English’): ‘Blessed is wel the 
MAN, who had a wife, I say / From GOD a godly WIFE, 
the LORD is in this way: / Therfore be in your heart SIR! 
Rejoyce with your BRIDE, / Which to your great honour 
is joyned to your side, / Which shall give to your house 
prosperitie and peace, / And lik’th fruitfull vines render 
you good increase: / To you the living LORD wil multiply 
his grace, / That blessing after you shall follow on your 
race!’ 


See Wettstein, J.R. (1667), Pari fratrum indolis...Ioh. 


Georgio Mathiae Mangoldiis...quum summam 
philosophiae lauream...obtinerent, Basel. For polyglottism 
as a Special feature of wedding poetry (especially in the 
absence of courts), see Pall 2020a. 


See Werner 1778, 449-452 and “Emanuel Konig I”, in: 
Index typographorum editorumque Basileensium https:// 
ub2.unibas.ch/itb/druckerverleger/emanuel-koenig-i/ 
[accessed: November 2020]. 


Werner 1778, 55-56, 79, 323, 373, cf. Marti-Weissbach 
2012; von Salis 1897. 


See Werner 1778; Wettstein 1667. For disputations in 
Greek, see Pall 2020b (in the Nordic section). 


For Pro Graeca & genuina linguae Graecae pronuntiatione 
(ed. prima 1680), De accentuum Gr. antiquitate et usu 
(1685); De fato scriptorum Homeri (1684), see Wettstein 
1686 in the bibliography. 


Wettstein, J.R. (1668), Vernam vernantemque coronam 
qua dexter Apollo, Basel: Decker. 


See Lassner 2009. 


Ibidem: Metappaotc. A cceptus, Castus, vitae integer ipse 
coruscat; N arrans Vera, simul succensens litibus ortis; D 
onorum largusque dator; Consultor amandus; R ector 
Mavortis clarus, Rhetorque disertus; E lectosque colens 
coetus; rutilat quoque mitis; A spectu blandus; Vitans 
fugiensque superbos; S emper robustus gradiens os suave 
fovebat; M ellitum hunc equidem Magnates sorte Canora; E 
lectum in solium tolluntque sequentia fantur; I ncedas 
fortis; judex sis scitus & aequus; E gregiusque Heros, Dux 
sis moderamine suavis; R umpens horrenddam citius 
malefacta bacillo; U t sancto tandem felix coeloque fruaris 
S emper carne simul quoque pectore sacra sacrando. 


He probably thought, like many classical scholars today, 
that the word actually means ‘STRONG’. 


See Weber-Steiner, Regula (2006), G/ickwtinschende 
Ruhm- und Ehrengedichte, Bern, 409. 
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France 


Luigi-Alberto Sanchi 
Jean-Marie Flamand 


Romain Menini 


Fig. 7: Les Amours de P. de Ronsard Vandomoys..., Paris 1552, 2: 
portrait of Pierre Ronsard with the Greek inscription wc (Sov wc 
éuavnv (Theoc. Id. 2.82) and the epigram by J.-A. de Baif (see 


below, p. 370-372). 


To understand the dynamics of French poetry production in 
Greek, a well-known comedy written in 1672 by Moliére, Les 
Femmes savantes (‘The Learned Ladies’), is worth quoting. Moliére 
ridicules the attitude of a couple of parasites, Trissotin and 
Vadius, who claim to write poems in the ancient style and make 
a display of their Greco-Roman knowledge. In Act iii, scene v, 
Vadius quarrels with Trissotin addressing him with these words 
(I. 1043): ‘Je te défie en vers, prose, grec, et latin’ (‘I defy you in 
verse, prose, Greek and Latin’), thus declaring his ability to write 
even Greek verse. The character of Vadius was inspired by one 
of the poets in our selection, the remarkable philologist Gilles 
Ménage (1613-1692), author of Historia mulierum philosopharum 
(‘History of Women Philosophers’) and Observationes et 
emendationes in Diogenem Laertium (‘Remarks and Emendations 
on Diogenes Laertius'), as well as several Greek and Latin poems. 
Among his circle of scholars, we find Anne Dacier, the daughter 
of the professor of Greek literature, Tanguy Lefévre, and the 
dedicatee of a Greek poem written by Jean Boivin (1663-1726), 
another friend of Ménage, as well as Bernard de La Monnoye 
(1641-1728). If Ménage did not show disappointment when 
watching Moliére’s comedy, the fact that the erudite poets were 
parodied indicates in itself the end of a golden era for the 
‘neualtgriechisch’ verse production in France.! It is well known 
that being seen as ridiculous was a French citizen’s worst 
nightmare. This may help explain why, with the exception of the 
1743 edition Recentiores poetae Latini et Graeci selecti, this kind of 
literary divertissement is almost impossible to find after the 
Renaissance, even in academic circles. The present selection 
nevertheless includes a few meaningful pieces, written by André 
Chénier (1762-1794), Léon Vernier (1855-1926) and Fernand 
Chapouthier (1899-1953). 

In his 1672 play, Moliére wanted to ensure the elimination of 
a practice which was almost dead. He perhaps ignored, 
however, the extent to which it had been eagerly pursued, and 
its relatively widespread nature, during a century running from 


approximately 1520 to 1620, or rather, from the Reformation to 
the end of the Civil Wars. Excellent Greek professors, scholars 
and eminent literary authors tried to pursue the Hellenic Muse, 
starting with Frangois Rabelais (c. 1500?- 1553), who is also the 
first modern author in the history of French literature. Making a 
selection for this period is thus as difficult as being spoilt for 
choice: an anthology dedicated to Greek production in 
Renaissance France (prose and verse) would require a large 
volume. One pivotal institution, whose existence provides an 
explanation for the wealth of poems produced during the 16th 
century, was the French King’s College, Collége royal, formed by 
its professors (/ecteurs du roi) and later enriched by the King’s 
printers, of whom Robert Estienne (Robertus Stephanus) was 
one. Among the first representatives of this College was Jacques 
Toussain, or lacobus Tusanus (+1547), the dedicatee of Frangois 
Bérauld’s (c. 1517-1574) poem in the present selection. 
Toussain had been trained by Guillaume Budé (1468-1540), who 
is associated with the appointment of the first King’s lecturers in 
1530. However, despite their sincere interest in ancient Greek 
epigrams, as far as we know neither Toussain nor Budé wrote 
Greek poetry.2 

During the years following the establishment of these 
lecturers and printers, in spite of the tense situation leading to 
the Wars of Religion (1562-1598), France enjoyed an 
extraordinary intellectual development led by humanists and 
scholars.3 The flowering of poetic output was then paralleled in 
French as well as in humanistic Latin and Greek. The famous 
lecteur du roi Jean Dorat (1508-1588) was both a generous 
author of fine Greek poems, producing some sixty pieces, and 
the professor of the generation of poets which, in 1554, was 
baptised La Pléiade, including Jean-Antoine de Baif (1532-1589) 
and Rémy Belleau (1528-1577); a few Greek poems were 
dedicated to the leader of the Piéiade, Pierre de Ronsard. The 
founder of this group, Joachim Du Bellay, must also be 
mentioned, as, in 1549, he published the manifesto of the new 
French literature, La Deffence et illustration de la langue francoyse 
(‘The Defence and Illustration of the French language’), inspired by 


Sperone Speroni’s Italian Dialogo delle lingue (‘Dialogue of the 
languages’, 1542). Du Bellay successfully spoke in favour of a 
reform of the French language and its literature through the 
large-scale, humanistic imitation of words, subject-matters and 
genres imported from Greek and Latin Antiquity. On the erudite 
side, Greek poems were composed by Henri II Estienne 
(Henricus Stephanus; 1528?-1598) and his pupil Florent 
Chrestien (1541-1596), whose praise of typography is worth 
mentioning. It should be recalled that the theory that the French 
language was derived directly from ancient Greek was quite 
popular throughout the humanist age: it was hinted at by 
Guillaume Budé and other authors of his generation, like 
Geoffroy Tory (c. 1530), and then clearly stated by Henricus 
Stephanus in his Traité de la conformité du langage francais avec 
le grec (‘Essay on the Conformity of the French language with the 
Greek tongue’, 1569). Thus, for several decades, practising Greek 
became a political issue, and this may explain part of the 
enthusiasm shown by our poets in the 16th century. The case of 
Michel de Montaigne’s cenotaph in Bordeaux is both unique 
and symbolic: each side of the monument bears an epigraph, 
one in Greek and one in Latin. There are also examples of Greek 
religious poems, such as Denis Pétau’s (1583-1652) hymn to 
the Parisian saint, Sainte Geneviéve. 


Francois Rabelais (c. 1500?-1553) 


®payKkioKou tod PaBeAaioou [1524] 


BiBAov Ev oikototv tThvd”HAvGioLotv LS0vTEG 


‘AUULya Thy Gvdpec OnAuTEpaAL TE Pdoav: 


“Otot vouotc 68’€0Uc AvSpéac trv ye StSGOKEL 
ZYuCuyinv Taddtac ASE yayoto KAEos, 
5 Toc e6idage NAdtwv av y HuEdc: civ avOpwrtoic 


Kedvotepoc tic k dv tod ye NAdtwvos En;” 


Textus: Andreae Tiraquelli...Ex commentariis in Pictonum 
consuetudines Sectio de legibus connubialibus et iure maritali, 
Parisiis: G. a Prato (G. du Pré), 1524, [a i]v (unde Rabelais, 
Francois [1994], Euvres completes, Paris, 1021). 

Crit.: tit. PpayKroKou ed. | | 2 OnAUTEpal te debuit || 3 
éouc ed. || 6 En ed., possis et Env vel gor 


By Francois Rabelais 


As they saw this book in the Elysian dwellings, 
Men and women together said about it: 
‘The laws by which this man, André, explains to the French, 


his fellow-citizens, the marriage and the glory of 
matrimony, 


Plato could have taught them to us. And among humans 


who could be better than Plato?’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (I. 3 AvSpéac must be read with 
lengthened €). Note the spondiacus in|. 5. 

Notes: These six lines must be considered a particularly 
early fruit in France, where Greek was not yet a commonly 
practised language, with the notable exception of a few Parisian 
scholars. When he composed this poem in 1524, for the revised 
edition of De legibus connubialibus by his friend André Tiraqueau, 
a scholar of law, Rabelais was perhaps still the adulescens he had 
claimed to be three years earlier in a letter to Guillaume Budé. 


The Greek piece is set at the beginning of the volume, and 
immediately followed by a Latin quatrain written by the 
humanist Pierre Lamy in honour of Rabelais, presented as his 
own trustful Pylades in the Franciscan convent at Fontenay-le- 
Comte (P. Amici ad F. Rabelaesum). Tiraqueau also tells us in his 
dissertation that Rabelais, when still a friar, had translated 
Herodotus’ Book I into Latin and thereby completed Lorenzo 
Valla’s version, which had been carried out on a mutilated 
manuscript. This achievement is, however, now lost. There is 
also further evidence that Rabelais, as a young Hellenist, 
translated some of Lucian of Samosata’s writings during these 
years. This Greek poem shows a few Ionising forms, which prove 
Rabelais’ precocious interest in Ionic Greek, to be developed 
later in his 1532 edition of Hippocrates. The mention of Plato 
and his Laws, as the term of comparison evoked for Tiraqueau’s 
book, is not surprising: Rabelais had a lifelong familiarity with 
the Platonic corpus, as his fictional works attest. No doubt he 
also consulted one of the first printed editions of Planudes’ 
Greek Anthology, since Tiraqueau quotes a few poems from it 
during the same period in which he wrote his De legibus 
connubialibus. We must consider that Rabelais’ taste for Greek 
poetry never abandoned him: in his last work, Le Quart Livre 
(‘The Fourth Book’, 1552), he shows a careful study of Jean 
Brodeau’s erudite commentaries on the Epigrammata graeca 
(Basel, 1549). 

Biography: Rabelais’ birthdate is still unknown (71553). An 
author of successful novels, he also realised the edition of 
Hippocrates’ Aphorisms (1532) and Prognosticon (1537). 
Celebrated for his vernacular masterpieces, Rabelais was in fact 
one of the best French scholars of Greek in his day. In 1521, the 
future author of Pantagruel claimed to be still adulescens in a 
letter to Guillaume Budé, which meant that he was less than 30 
years old. At that time, Rabelais was a friar in the Puy-Saint- 
Martin convent at Fontenay-le-Comte, in Poitou, where he 
studied Greek together with Pierre Lamy. This period’s threefold 
correspondence between Rabelais, Lamy, and Budé tells us a lot 
about the difficulties encountered by the former two scholars in 


peacefully studying Greek literature: in 1523, their convent’s 
Fathers Superiors confiscated their Greek books, suspecting 
them of proximity to Lutheranism. The volumes were returned 
only upon Budé’s intervention. Two Greek books with friar 
Francois’ ex /ibris still survive from that period, by Plutarch and 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, respectively. Thanks to an 
indult that he and his friend Lamy solicited from Pope Clement 
VIL, Rabelais left the Franciscan order and joined the 
Benedictines of Maillezais, under the protection of Geoffroy 
d’Estissac, a rich sponsor of humanists. 

Bibliography: Plattard, Jean (1923), L’Adolescence de Rabelais 
en Poitou, Paris; Huchon, Mireille (2011), Rabelais, Paris; Menini, 
Romain/Pédeflous, Olivier (2010), “Les marginales de l’amitié. 
Pierre Lamy et Nicolas Bérauld lecteurs de Lucien de Samosate 
(BnF Rés. Z. 247)”, in: Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance 
74, 35-70. On his Greek poems: Menini, Romain (2009), Rabelais 
et I‘intertexte platonicien, Geneva, 67-69; Id. (2013), “Rabelais 
helléniste”, in: Bulletin de I'Association Guillaume Budé 1, 216-240; 
Id. (2014), Rabelais altérateur. “Greeciser en Francois”, Paris; 
Cappellen, Raphaél (2015), “Rabelais lecteur des Epigrammatum 
graecorum libri VII commentés par Jean Brodeau (1549)”, in: 
Rosanna Gorris Camos/Alexandre Vanautgaerden (eds.), Les 
Labyrinthes de I’esprit. Collections et bibliothéques a la Renaissance, 
Geneva, 105-127. 


Germain de Brie (c. 1490-1538) 


Ad idem argumentum [scil. de Venere marmorea 
Francisco regi ab Renzo equite donata] Eiusdem 
[scil. Germani Brixii] [1531] 


OvUpavoéev tot’ Ec AuBaoinv, Ppaykioxe, WoAotoa 
trv o€0 thv Kuttptv KUrtptc S000’, EAEyEev: 


“Kal o€ TIpettev, BaolAsU Kpeioowv Apetoc Eyoto, 


KQuEed OeLotepav trv Nawinv Katéxetv.” 


Textus: Germani Brixii...Gratulatoriae quatuor ad totidem viros 
clarissimos; eiusdem epistolae quatuor ad totidem viros 
doctissimos; eiusdem Versus aliquot ad Franciscum Galliarum 
regem, Paris: Chr. Wechel 1531, k3r. 

Crit.: 1 Dpayktoxe ed. | | 3 Apetoc ed: Apnoc debuit | | 4 
kauEed debuit 

Sim.: 2 cf. Anth. Pal. 16.162.1 (A KUttptc tav KUTtptv...L6000a) 


On the same subject [sci/. on the statue of Venus 
offered by Knight Renzo to King Francis in 1530] by 
the same author [sci/. Germain de Brie] 


One day, coming down to Amboise from the sky, 0 Francis, 
Cypris declared, after she saw your own Cypris: 


‘O King, since you’re stronger than my dear Ares, you 
definitely had 


to possess a more divine Paphian than Iam!’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (the long a in the clumsy genitive 
Apetoc follows I/. 5.31 etc.). 

Notes: In 1531, with the composition of nine epigrams, 
Germain de Brie welcomed a majestic gift that had been offered 
to Francis Iin the autumn of 1530, in Amboise: an ancient, 
Parian marble statue of Venus holding an apple, brought from 
Italy. It was a present from the condottiere Renzo da Ceri degli 
Orsini, serving the King of France in Naples. Germain de Brie, 
then Grand Almoner of France, was sejourning at the royal 
castle in Amboise. The admiration inspired by this gift was the 
starting point for several poems, in Greek (Germain de Brie), 
Latin (Guillaume Du Bellay, Théodore de Béze, Théocréne, 
Gilbert Ducher) and French (Clément Marot and the King 
himself), and Germain de Brie took the opportunity to praise the 


King’s political ambitions, as the apple in Venus’ hand 
represented the global empire now promised to Francis I. 

Biography: The son of a wealthy family, Germain de Brie 
was born inc. 1490 near Auxerre, possibly in Saint-Bris-le- 
Vineux. After studying law in Orléans, he spent two years in Italy 
(1508-1510), where he met Ianos Laskaris - who hosted him in 
Venice and became his friend -, Erasmus, Girolamo Aleandro, 
and Pietro Bembo, and eventually attended Aldo Manuzio’s 
academy. In Padua, de Brie studied under Markos Mousouros 
and became a remarkable Hellenist (for these scholars see > 
Greece, Italy, Low Countries); in Rome, he met his sponsor, 
Louis d‘Amboise, who appointed him canon in Albi. Back in 
France, he came under the protection of chancellor Jean de 
Ganay, until the latter’s death in 1512, and subsequently under 
Queen Ann of Brittany, to whom de Brie dedicated a Latin poem, 
Chordigerae navis conflagratio (1513), celebrating a 
contemporary naval battle against the English and thus creating 
a quarrel with Thomas More, who wrote his ironical 
Epigrammata (1518) against him and was then countered by de 
Brie’s Antimorus in 1519. Only Erasmus could eventually appease 
the feud. Appointed canon of Notre Dame in Paris, de Brie 
dedicated the rest of his life (1538) to studying the classics and 
entertained a friendly correspondence with the best scholars of 
his day: Guillaume Budé, Jacques Toussain, Pierre Danés, and 
Girolamo Fondulo from Cremona. In particular, de Brie focused 
on St John Chrysostom and translated several of his writings into 
Latin. He was also celebrated for his Latin poems and his rich 
Greek and Latin correspondence. 

Bibliography: Maillard/Kecskeméti/Magnien/Portalier 1999, 
11-40; Provini, Sandra (ed.) (2004), Humbert de Montmoret/ 
Germain de Brie/Pierre Choque, L’incendie de la Cordeliére, La 
Rochelle, 99-119; La Garanderie, Marie Madeleine de (1995), 
“Germain de Brie”, in: Christianisme et lettres profanes, Paris, 
133-160; La Garanderie, Marie-Madeleine de (1986), “Germain 
de Brie”, in: Peter Gerard Bietenholz/Thomas Brian Deutscher 
(eds.), Contemporaries of Erasmus. A Biographical Register of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, Toronto/Buffalo/London, 200-202. 


On his Greek poems and on this one in particular: Picot, Emile 
(1902), “Sur une statue de Vénus envoyée par Renzo da Ceri au 
roi Francois Ie”, in: Revue archéologique, 3€ série, 41, 223-231; 
Murarasu, Dumitru (1928), La poésie néo-latine et la Renaissance 
des lettres antiques en France, Paris, 55-63; Galand-Hallyn, 
Perrine (1999), “Autour de la Vénus d’'Amboise (1530): une 
refloraison du genre de l’ekphrasis”, in: Bibliotheque 
d’'Humanisme et Renaissance 61, 345-374; La Garanderie, Marie 
Madeleine de (2010), Guillaume Budé, philosophe de Ia culture, 
Paris, 70-83 (and passim); Cooper, Richard (2013), Roman 
Antiquities in Renaissance France, 1515-65, London, 131f. 


Jean Dorat (1508-1588) 


I. <De Terpandro> [1552] 


Tépttavdpoc piv EtepTt’ dvépac yovov, GAAG yuvaikac 
vov tépttet- vOv dp Tepttoyuvng Eoetat. 
Avpatod 
Textus: Les Amours de P. de Ronsard Vandomoys, Paris, veuve La 
Porte, 1552, in fronte operis. 


Crit.: 2 TepttoyUvnc debuit || AUpatod] de nominis accentu, 
cf. infra II. tit. Aupatou 


<On Terpander> 


Terpander used to cheer only men, but now 
he cheers women: from now on, he will be Terpogynes. 


By Dorat 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 


Notes: This short epigram is a pun on the Greek anagram of 
Ronsard’s name (TépttavSpoc 0 otic [‘Terpander the Saved’] = 
Nétpoc Pwvoapsoc). The new generation of French poets owed 
a debt to Dorat for their discovery of the Hellenistic poet 
Lycophron, whose Alexandra was the model acknowledged by 
Ronsard for his own Cassandre. We still have the Greek copy of 
the 1546 Oporinus edition of Lycophron (now in Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Heineman 243) that both Dorat and Ronsard 
annotated, as professor and student, in order to decipher the 
obscurum poema, of which Dorat produced his own edition the 
year after (Paris: J. Bogard, 1547). Lycophron also inspired Dorat 
when it came to the revival of anagrams in French literature. He 
was thus able to turn his most brilliant student, Ronsard, into 
the new ‘Terpander’, since the front page of Ronsard’s Quatre 
premiers livres des Odes (Paris: G. Cavellat, 1550), where this 
couplet appears, reads: 2c 0 Tépttavépoc. | Nétpoc 6 
Pwvoapdsoc Hol Evaiotyov oUvoua keital, / 2c yap o 
Tépttavépoc, tepWiBpotoc te xéAuc. | Iw. AUpatod (‘Terpander 
resurrected. | My name is Pierre de Ronsard for a good reason: 
/ Terpander [the ‘men-cheering’] is resurrected, and his lyre 
cheers the mortals. | By Jean Dorat’). The anagram on 
Terpander, a legendary citharede and poet, continues with our 
distich, which opens Ronsard’s Amours in 1552-1553: the pun on 
TepttoyUvnc (‘woman-cheering’, a hapax legomenon re- 
constructed on the basis of TépttavSpoc) is a transparent 
allusion to the dedicatees of Ronsard’s love poems, but also a 
prediction of the success of these poems among a public 
composed of ladies. 


II . Eig “Yuvouc Pwvodpdsou oanpiKka Iwavvou 
Aupatou, 1tpd6cg “OSntov KaottAtovea [1555] 


(excerptum, w. 1-8, 21-28, 36-56) 


Eic véouc Uuvous, véov UUvov ddw, 


“yeip ye thy xEtp'”, WG PBovEpWv Epet TLC 


avepwv tows “TOda Tous TE viTItTWV” — 
aAA’ 6, TL ABU 

5 oi pidov pao8w kat’ EuoO PBdvoc, Kal 
wdc ETte.8’ we d&toc Expayein. 

Lol 6’ Eywy’ Eutins, ov 6’ Euot proobvtt pirtatos eins. 
ee 

7Q pidn Mobo’, dAAd ov viv EAEyEov 
We0d0¢ Aokpatov. Adc Epo S€ KaAG 

aiév AUTOV HEV YE TloEiv, TOOUVTWY 6’ 
Gut KOA’ eitteiv. 

25 Oiov 6 Pwvoapsoc 6 Opaé at’ Opwets 
TAG TETPAG EAKWV TIOTE Kai TA SEVSPA 

WV HEADY KNANSOOL, KAUTOG EAKEL 

ovata KeAtav. 

Lal 

Nov S€ Kauthy trv MvoLy Ota HEATTELV 
GPXETAL, TAT’ EK PUGEWS Amavta, 

TouG BEouUG, tous Saipovac, oupavov, yy, 
40 kai Ta HET’ Au~oty, 

Kai Biov Kai tov 8dvatov, Aiknv TE 

tob ALoc thy TpeoButTathnv Buyatpa, 
Xpuoov avtov, pupia 6’ dooa taAAa 


Auypa Kal €o8Aa- 


45 uv yap dei kipvatat Eo8Ad AUypotc 
ZeUG Tap’ AVOpWTIOLG, O GOMds SE Kai TA 
Kai Ta yLvwokél, 5ta 6’ EoBAd Kpivac 
OBAtTEPA PEUVYEL. 

‘Ov xaptc TOAAN HEV OeEiAeO’ Buvwy 

50 tT@ YE TIOLNTA, HEYGAN 6’ “OAHTE 
youoavae, kai ool: ov yap ei Tathp Wc 
EoB8A0c AOLSOIC, 

AgLotc 6Wp' GEta S0Uc TE Tlunv 

QUTOG, OU Un AAAd kai GAAa TrAEiw 


55 TIpOTpETIWV SODVaL Bach’ GpLotov 


FHap en’ hyap. 
[ral 


Textus: Hymne de Bacus par Pierre de Ronsard, avec la version 
latine de Jean Dorat, Paris: André Wechel, 1555, 30-32. 

Crit.: 26 rote debuit | | 36 oia (neutrum) fort. pro femin. ota 
metri causa adhibuit 

Sim.: 2 xeip—xeip’ (sci/. virttet)] cf. Epicharm. fr. 30 D.-K.; 
Men. sent. 830 Jakel, vide Erasm. Adag. 33 | | 23 ped5oc 
Aoxpatov] ad Hes. Op. 25-26 alludit | | 27 knAnddot] cf. Pind. fr. 
52i, 71 M. | | 42 mpeoButatny Bvyatpa] cf. Hom. I/. 11.740 (de 
Agamede) | | 44-46 Auypa kai €o8AG—EOBAA AUypoic] cf. Hom. 
II, 24.529-531 || 51 pouodvag] hapax leg. ut vid. | Tathp Wwe] cf. 
Od. 2.46-47 || 56 huap én’ Huap] cf. Theoc. Id. 11.69 (Guap er’ 
dyap) 


Sapphic stanzas for Ronsard’s Hymns by Jean 
Dorat, to Odet de Chatillon 


(excerpt, Il. 1-8, 21-28, 36-56) 


To honour new hymns, I sing a new hymn; 

‘one hand washes...’ — or as a jealous man 

might say, ‘one foot washes the other’ - 

but let jealousy 

[5] say against me what it wants, and then, 
having said that, explode as it deserves. 

But may I nonetheless be dearest to you, and you 
to me, your best friend. 

[eal 

O beloved Muse, please confute now 

the Ascraean lie! And always concede me 

to do him good, to say the best about those 

who do good. 

[25] So Ronsard - like Orpheus the Thracian 

who once drew the rocks and the trees 

thanks to his charming melodies - draws in the same way 
the ears of the French. 

[sss} 

Now he also starts celebrating how Nature itself is, 
and how is all which comes from Nature, 

The gods, the daemons, the sky, the earth, 


[40] and what is in between, 


and life and death, and Justice, 

the oldest of Zeus’ daughters, 

gold itself and several other things, 

the bad and the good ones. 

[45] For the latter are always mixed with the former 

by Zeus in people’s lives, and the wise man can 

sort out each side: distinguishing the good things, 

he flees the others. 

The poet must be warmly thanked 

[50] for these hymns, and you too, great Odet, 

lord of the Muses, for you are good like a father 

for the poets, 

yourself giving worthy presents and honour to those 

who deserve it, as well as persuading 

[55] the excellent King to give many more 

day after day. 

Ea 
Metre: Sapphic stanzas (with some dubious prosodies, e.g. long 
alphas in I. 3 dveépwv and I. 45 asi, the a alternatively long and 
short in |. 22 and 24 kaAqd). 

Notes: This long poem, a celebration of Ronsard’s skill and 
of Dorat's friendship (as opposed to the Hesiodic ‘envy’ 
between poets evoked in the first part of the ode), is dedicated 
to Odet de Chatillon (or de Coligny) and his literary patronage. 


At the time the poem was composed, Odet was a Catholic 
cardinal, a member of the royal court, one of Ronsard’s most 


important protectors and a generous sponsor of poets and 
artists. He eventually became a Huguenot after 1562; he was 
excommunicated and ended his life in England. 

Biography: A remarkable Hellenist and a trilingual poet 
(Greek, Latin, and French), Jean Dorat was called ‘the French 
Homer’ or ‘the Gallic Pindar’. Coming to Paris from Limoges, he 
was introduced to King Francis I around 1540. In 1544, Lazare de 
Baif appointed him as a preceptor for his son Jean-Antoine, aged 
12, as well as for Ronsard, who was then 20 years old. In 1547, 
after Lazare de Baif’s death, Dorat started lecturing at the 
Collége de Coqueret. His students, both the elder ones, such as 
Jean-Antoine de Baif and Ronsard, and the younger ones, such 
as Joachim Du Bellay, greatly admired this brilliant professor and 
fuelled his celebrity. Sharing his enthusiasm, Dorat let them 
discover Antiquity as well as the rules of poetic art through the 
study of Pindar, Aeschylus, Lycophron and, above all, Homer. 
While lecturing, Dorat worked as a proof corrector for the King’s 
printer Robert Estienne. Appointed /ecteur royal of Greek in 1556, 
he held this tenure until 1567. Officially appointed ‘King’s poet’, 
he eventually became a soothsayer-poet. In fact, fascinated by 
divinatory arts and prophecy, he dared to couple poetic and 
prophetic inspiration. Under King Charles IX, he had the title of 
interpres regius, meaning not only ‘interpreter of texts’, but also 
of all sorts of signs: indeed, he almost played the role of an 
official soothsayer. He suffered a serious illness during the 
winter of 1570-1571, but survived, and his religious attitude 
profoundly changed as he moved from a vaguely deistic position 
to orthodox Catholicism, and even to anti-Protestant fanaticism. 

Bibliography: Demerson, Genevieve (1983), Dorat en son 
temps: culture classique et présence au monde, Clermont-Ferrand; 
de Buzon, Christine/Girot, Jean-Eudes (eds.) (2007), jean Dorat, 
poéte humaniste de la Renaissance, Geneva (see particularly the 
inventory of his sparse writings by Catherine Magnien-Simonin, 
pp. 439-452); Ford, Philip (ed.) (2000), Mythologicum, ou 
interprétation allégorique de I'Odyssée X-XII et de I'Hymne a 
Aphrodite, Geneva [critical edition of Ms. Milan, Bibl. Ambros. A 
1845USS, a notebook including the class notes taken between 


1569 and 1571 by an anonymous student of Dorat on the 
Odyssey]. On his Greek poems: Robiquet, Paul (1887), De Ioannis 
Aurati poetae regii uita et Latine scriptis poematibus, Paris. 


Jean-Antoine de Baif (1532-1589) 


I. Eig thv cikova tod Pwvodpdou puptw 
EOTEMAVWHEVOU [1552] 


KuUTIpLdoc Epy GS5ovta to KuTtiptdoc Eotewe SEVSpoOv: 
KUTIpLS0G ULVOTIOAW OTEUHA TIPETTEL KUTTPLSOG. 


Baigiou 


II .‘Qcg amo PwvodpSou sic tv Kaooavépav 
[1552] 


oiBdda thv Kdooavépay, Epwe tov ETELpEV EkEivNG, 
PotBopavh tedEev DotBoc Epwyavewv. 

'H &’GAAN Kdooavép’'h k KeAtidoc, OUKETL PoLBac, 
Nov ep’ epwyavea pes ide potBopavh. 


Ta. Avtw. Baipiou 


Textus: Les Amours de P. de Ronsard Vandomoys, Paris, veuve M. 
de la Porte, 1552, 2-3. 

Crit.: II.1, 3 Kaooavdépav, Kaooavdp: Kacoavépav, 
Kaooavdpa debuit | | 4 €y’ debuit 

Sim.: 1.1 KUttpLSo¢ Epy’] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.221.1 et 9.437.4, 
necnon Musae. 141 II. 1 potBada] cf. Eur. Hec. 827 (fh potBas, Av 
kaAoUolt Kaodvépav Mpvyss) | Epwe...étetpev] cf. Plut. Thes. 20.1 
| | 2 potBopavil] hapax leg. ut vid. | Epwyavewv] verbum 


EPWHAVEW saepius apud Nonn. (vide iam Opp. C. 3.368; Anth. Pal. 
5.267.10 etc.); idem de adi. €pwyavig (v. 4; cf. etiam Musae. 11 
al.) 


On Ronsard’s portrait crowned with myrtle 


The singer of Cypris’ deeds was wreathed with Cypris’ tree. 


Cypris’ wreath suits him who celebrates Cypris with 
hymns. 


By Baif 
As if written by Ronsard to Cassandra 


Being crazily in love, Phoebus made Phoebus’ priestess 
Cassandra 


(love for whom consumed him) crazy for Phoebus. 


The other Cassandra, the one from France, is no longer a 
priestess of Phoebus, 


but she made me crazily in love and crazy for Phoebus as 
well. 


By J.Ant. de Baif 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The few, witty verses introduced here accompanied 
the portraits of Ronsard (see fig. 7, above) and Cassandra 
respectively, which face one another at the beginning of the 
1552 edition of Ronsard’s Amours. Aged 27, the poet is 
represented as turned to the right, with a myrtle wreath on his 
head, in an oval medallion that carries as its inscription a line 
from Theocritus in capitals (id. 2.82): ‘QZ "IAON ‘QZ ’EMANHN (‘as 
soon as I saw her, I went crazy’). The lady, aged 20, keeps her 
eyes to the left in a similar medallion, surrounded by Ovid’s 


words (Met. 2.781): CARPITQUE, ET CARPITUR UNA (‘She consumes 
and at the same time is consumed’, clearly detached from the 
reference to Invidia in the Latin source). 

Biography: The natural son of Lazare de Baif (T1547), a 
scholar who translated Sophocles and Euripides into French, 
Jean-Antoine de Baif became a pupil of Jean Dorat at the age of 
11 and followed him to the Collége de Coqueret where he met 
Ronsard, whom Lazare de Baif had previously hosted at the 
royal court under his protection. After intense study of Greek 
literature, Ronsard and Jean-Antoine de Baif both published a 
French collection of Amours (‘Love poems’) in 1552. Dedicated to 
Cassandra, Ronsard’s canzoniere was especially inspired by the 
Alexandra (i.e. Cassandra), the difficult poem by the Hellenistic 
poet Lycophron on which Dorat lectured for the two young men. 
Besides his vernacular poems, Jean-Antoine de Baif was one of 
the most prolific authors of Greek verse in 16th-century France, 
after Dorat himself. Published in 1577, Baif’s Medanis is a long 
Greek and Latin epideictic idyll of no less than 172 lines, written 
in 1552-1553 to celebrate Jean Brinon, lord of Médan and 
Villennes, thus creating a parallel with Dorat’s Latin poem 
Villanis. 

Bibliography: Jurgens, Madeleine (1985), “II. Lazare et Jean- 
Antoine de Baif”, in: Ronsard et ses amis. Documents du Minutier 
Central des Notaires de Paris, Paris, 23-43, 124-201; Vignes, Jean 
(1999), Bibliographie des écrivains francais: Jean-Antoine de Baif, 
Paris; Barbier-Mueller, Jean-Paul (1994), Ma Bibliotheque 
poétique, vol. III, Genéve, 291-361; Id. (2015), Dictionnaire des 
poétes francais de la seconde moitié du XVIé siécle (1549-1675), vol. 
I, Genéve, 267-296. On his Greek poems: Rigolot, Francois 
(1988), “Ronsard et Muret: Les piéces liminaires aux Amours de 
1553”, in: Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 1, 3-16; de Buzon, 
Christine/Martin, Pierre (eds.) (1999), Ronsard, Muret, Les 
Amours, leurs commentaires (1553), Paris, 4. 


Francois Bérauld (ca. 1517-1574) 


Francisci Beraldi Nicolai filii Parisiensis In Jacobum 
Tusanum praeceptorem suum, carmen [1552] 


‘EAAGSa TobpKosc Apne effAaoe tratpidoc aincg 
Aioxpov d0uAo0uvng Ce0yoc dvnvapevny. 

‘H 5€ HETOLKHOACa TIPdc EOvER yeitova, TaVvthH 
DkiSvato, kal TOAAOUG dotEeyosc EUpE SOUOUG. 

5 OU pevtot yupVn, TAOOToVv 8’ avawaipetov hyev 
T@ TtOAEUW, XYpUGOD xpha BEeBaLotEepov. 

Oi Tipdtot 4’ Evetoi toAuTIAayKtov AAntLéa Tlaboav 
Tfic te TAdvng¢ kK’ dotoic toa Sikat’ Ettopov. 

Tous PLUNnodpEvot Aotttol TGALW AUoovLEs 

10 Tv KeAtOv ikéAnv eic ppévac Wpoav Eptv. 
Autry yobv Baotlsic KEAT@v KAn@etoav ETtaBAoLc 
NAgioovv, é€v otaGep® eUOpovov Eioav ESEL. 

AAA’ 6te SF KpuUEPAG AATTELG SLABGOa VENAUG 
"Hyyloev, 0 TIPWTOG ToUcavoc EEEVLOE 

15 ‘Oumdp’, Ewe €Fn KataAUtNG¢ toios, EMELVE 

Thv ayavo~poouvvny t’ avépdc ayacoayEevn. 

Tob S€ wetaAAGEavtosg, dt’ avOtc Avaotatoc ovca 
‘'H TAHUWy SOALXAs Apxet’ OSourtopiac, 

Ei un tots avtoic Pedeptkoc dvetAke MopEAAoG 
20 EtSaot, tots avtrv Touoavos eiotiace. 


Eita 5’ deiuvnotov KEivou KAEOG, EUKAEEG AUTH 


K0Soc dyet, ANOnv kai TIpotepwv OSuVvav. 


Textus: Lexicon Graecolatinum...Jacobi Tusani...studio et industria 
locupletatum..., Parisiis: apud Carolam Guillard, 1552, c. a iii v. 

Crit.: 8 Kdotoic debuit | | 13 venAuc debuit || 16 tavSpdc 
debuit | | 18 hpxe8' debuit 

Sim.: 1 tlatpidoc ainc] clausula Homerica, cf. Hom. I/. 2.162 
et saep. | | 2 SouAooUvns Gebyoc] cf. Nonn. Dion. 33.253 al. || 5 
TAodtov avayaipetov] saepe apud Christianos, cf. e.g. Clem. 
paedag. 3.6.36; Jo. Chrys. PG 53.175.33 etc. || 7 dAnttda] verbum 
rarum, e.g. Greg. Nyss. PG 46.117c al.; Lexicon ipsum, c. liiv || 9 
Avoovufjec] cf. Dion. Per. 78 | | 10 Wpoav Eptv] cf. Hom. Od. 3.161 
| | 12 eU8povov] de Aurora apud Homerum (I/. 8.565 et saep.), 
alibi de aliis (de Horis Pind. Pyth. 9.60 etc.) || 15 kataAUtn<c] 
“hospes” ex LXX, Sapient. 5.14 (cum kataAuti¢ significet 
“destructor”, cf. Lexicon ipsum, c. Mm iiii r) | | 16 
ayavoppoovvny] cf. Hom. I/. 24.772; Od. 11.202 | | 21 
deiyvnotov— kAEoc] cf. Eur. JT 1531; Xen. Cyn. 1.6. 


By Francois Bérauld from Paris, son of Nicolas, 
Poem for his preceptor Jacques Toussain 


The Turkish Ares forced Greece out of her fatherland, 
once she refused the shameful yoke of slavery. 

But, emigrating to neighbouring peoples, Greece spread 
everywhere, and albeit homeless, it found several homes. 
[5] Yet she was not naked, but carried a treasure 

that war could not steal, a wealth firmer than gold. 


The Venetians were the first who stopped the journey of 
this never stopping 


wanderer, and gave her citizens equal rights. 


Then the other Italians imitated them, 


[10] and sparked a similar emulation in the heart of the 
French. 


So the kings of France attracted her with even more prizes 
and settled her on an honourable, stable seat. 

As the newcomer crossed the icy Alps to join us, 

Toussain was the first to give her hospitality. 


[15] Greece stayed in his house as long as such a host 
lived, 


charmed by the benignity of this man. 
When he died, the poor lady, as she was homeless again, 
would have resumed her long wandering, 


if Fedéric Morel had not brought her back, thanks to the 
same 


[20] dishes Toussain had served to her in his day. 
Unforgettable is now his glory: he brings her a glorious 


fame, and the oblivion of her previous tribulations! 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 

Notes: The lament over the sad fate of Greece, after the fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks in May 1453, was a frequent 
poetic theme (> Italy, Greece, Germany). Here, it is coupled 
with the topos of the trans/atio studii in the countries that 
welcomed the Greek émigrés as well as their prestigious culture, 
beginning with Venice (I. 7), the first city to host Greek 
immigrants in the 15th century. The kings of France (BaotEic 
KeAtov, |. 11), and especially Francis I, also played a major role in 
the protection of Greek culture. On Jacques Toussain, see below. 
Fédéric II Morel (1523-1583), celebrated in |. 19, was a /ecteur 


royal for Greek and an important Parisian printer. 

Biography: Son of the humanist Nicolas Bérauld, Frangois 
learned Greek as a young man and became a student of Jacques 
Tusan (called Toussain), the first /ecteur royal in Greek. Bérauld 
was eventually sent by his father to Orléans, to study civil law. 
Having quickly sided with the Reformation, he was forced to 
leave Paris, probably in 1554, and thereupon went to Lausanne 
to teach Greek (1555-1558), then to Geneva, where he arrived in 
1559. He finally settled down in La Rochelle, a centre of 
Protestant culture. Henri Estienne entrusted to him the 
translation of the two books of Appian on the Roman wars 
against Hannibal and Spain; this Latin translation was included 
in the 1592 bilingual edition printed in Geneva (Appiani 
Alexandrini Rom. Historiarum, pp. 255-349). Francois Bérauld, 
who was a distinguished scholar of Hebrew as well, also 
translated into Latin one of John Chrysostom’s homilies, on 
being moderate in drinking wine. When he died, in about 1575, 
Francois Bérauld was head of the Co//ége at La Rochelle. 

Bibliography: Doinel, Jules (1878-1882), “Notes sur les deux 
Bérauld et quelques-uns de leurs contemporains”, in: Bulletin de 
la Société historique et archéologique de I'Orléanais 7, 242-247; 
Béraut, Armand (1909), “Francois Béraud avant son 
professorat”, in: Bulletin de la Soc. hist. et archéol. de I'Orléanais 
15 (n° 195), 326-357; Haag, Eugéne and Emile, La France 
protestante, t. II, Paris, 1847, 189-190; Maillard, Jean-Francois/ 
Flamand, Jean-Marie et al. (2010), La France des humanistes. 
Hellénistes IT, Turnhout, 521-522. On Fr. Bérauld’s teaching: 
Béraut, Armand (1910), “Les Béraud au collége de La Rochelle 
(1571-1619)", in: Revue de Saintonge et d’Aunis 30, 164-182, 245- 
260 [booklet, La Rochelle: 1910]; Bourchenin, Pierre Daniel 
(1882), Etudes sur les Académies protestantes au XVI¢ et au XVIIe 
siécle, Paris (repr. Geneva: 1969). 


Anonymous 


Eic wéac Aoions AaBaias [1556] 


Tac Lattpoc w6ac yAuKUpWVOU Ac ATIOAEGOEV 
‘'H Tray@ayou xpdvou Bin, 
Meryiw Naging kai E€pwtwy vov yé AaBain 
KoATIW TpawEeto avnyaye. 
5 Ei € Tig Wc Katvov BavupaZel, Kal “TOBEV EoTi”, 
Onotiv, “ven TIouftpta;”, 
[voin wc yopyov kal GkauTItov 6uotuxeoved 
"EXEL DAwWV EPWHEVOV - 
Tod mAnx@etoa puyf, Atyupov YEéAOG pee TaAaLva 
10 XopSdatc evapyocetv AvENs. 
Lpospa SE pds taUtac MourjoEts Ciotp’Evinot 
Natév epav UTtepnpdavwy. 
Textus: Fuvres de Louize Labé Lionnoize, Lyon: J. de Tournes, 
1556, 125 (“Escriz de divers Poétes, a la louenge de Louize Labé 
Lionnoize”), unde nuperrime Labé, Louise (2004), Euvres 
completes, Paris, 142-143. 
Crit.: 12 Naiéwv epdv debuit 


Sim.: 1 LaTtpouc...yAUKUMWVOU] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.66.1-2 
(ueALpwvou / Zattpoc) | | 9 Atyupov EAOG] Anacreont. 60.6 


For the odes of Louise Labé 
The odes of sweet-speaking Sappho, destroyed by the 


assault of all-devouring Time, 


are now ours again, thanks to Labé, nourished in the 


gentle 

bosom of the Paphian and the Erotes. 

[5] If, surprised by the novelty, someone asks ‘Where does 
this new poetess come from?’, 

he should know that - 0 ill-fated Lady! -, she loved Phaon, 
a Savage and irremovable man. 

Saddened by his refusal, the poor Lady started to adapt 
[10] a pleasant melody on the strings of her lyre. 

She sends strong stimuli with these poems to 


love scornful young men. 


Metre: Dactylic hexameters and iambic dimeters (cf. Hor. Epod. 
XIV and XV). 

Notes: Not much is known with certainty about the life of 
the poetess Louise Labé, to the point that Mireille Huchon has 
doubted her very existence, dubbing her ‘a paper creature’, a 
forgery created by her supposed fellow poets, such as Maurice 
Scéve and Claude de Taillemont, both poets from Lyons, or 
Clément Marot. She was apparently born inc. 1524 in Lyons, 
died in 1566 and was celebrated as La Belle Cordiére (‘the 
beautiful Ropemaker’) in the milieu of Lyons literary circles. 
Though she was married, the object of her love was the poet 
Olivier de Magny, whom she sang about in passionate lyrics, in 
which she introduced herself as Sappho rediviva. Who is the 
author of this piece? These twelve Greek verses open the 
collection of poetry Escriz de divers Poétes, a la louenge de Louize 
Labé Lionnoize (‘Writings of different poets in praise of Lyons-born 
Louise Labé’), following the first edition of the poetess’ Works. 
This poem shows the will to define Labé as the new Sappho. 
None of the attributions proposed to date, such as Henri 
Estienne, Marc-Antoine Muret and others, have managed to 


persuade the critics: it looks as if the author of these somehow 
clumsy verses were rather an amateur Hellenist who first 
conceived his poetry in Latin, on Horatian models. The 
rediscovery of Sappho coincided with this poem’s publication; 
the Ode to the loved one (Sapph. fr. 31 V.) and the Ode to 
Aphrodite (Sapph. fr. 1 V.) had been published in 1554. When our 
author states (II. 1-2) that all Sappho’s poems are lost, he surely 
refers to the loss of most of them. The optative yvoin (I. 7) is 
used instead of an imperative form. The elision ototp évinot (I. 
11) must be explained: Is it a Latinism derived from oestrum 
inicit or should we suppose an unattested plural form ototpa? 
This problem led T. Vigliano to suggest the attribution be to an 
amateur Hellenist acquainted with Latin poetry. Be that as it 
may, one should be aware that the Horatian combination of 
hexameter with iambic dimeter had already been used by 
Joachim Camerarius (Camerarius the Elder > Germany) in his 
collection of Epigrammata published in 1538 by Herwagen- 
Froben (Napamtwya to ASduou, pp. 128-129). 

Bibliography: Rigolot, Francois (1983), “Louise Labé et la 
redécouverte de Sappho”, in: Nouvelle revue du seiziéme siécle 1, 
19-31; Id. (1997), Louise Labé Lyonnaise ou la Renaissance au 
féminin, Paris; Huchon, Mireille (2006), Louise Labé, une créature 
de papier, Geneva; Martin, Daniel (2006), “Louise Labé est-elle 
une créature de papier?”, in: Réforme Humanisme et Renaissance, 
63, 7-37. On this Greek poem: Vigliano, Tristan (2012), “Note sur 
l'ode grecque a Louise Labé”, in: Réforme, Humanisme, 
Renaissance 75, 191-197; Cazes, Héléne/Dupébe, Jean 
(forthcoming), “Louise Labé et Sappho”, in: Mélanges Mireille 
Huchon. 


Rémy Belleau (1528-1577) 


Remigii Bellei Nogentaei Epigramma [1558] 


Trvd' eBEwv TE VOUWV TE ypagny avé8nke Noyevtov 


ool, UEyGAou O€uVvn Ttat Kpovidao Aikn. 

XOEc yap ET’ AUPNPLoTa TIOALY GUVEXEVE BDELLOTEWV 

Tayyata, AoEoSikatcs avdpaot tteL8ouEvNv: 

5 viv 6’ ettel €€ Aypa~wv ypamtousc Exapiooao Tpd6w~pwv 

GUL VOuOUG, OTUYEpAs TNAGO’ GALTpOOUVAG 

e€€Badec TOAEWG, E€ OU TEOV GUA WaELVOV 

TpéwWac, EUs yAuKEpdc KndoyuEevn tratpidoc. 

OvSE Stkoppantatot to’ Fv idrov, GAA yévoLo 

10 SuopyEvEeouCA Kakotc, totic 6’ ayaGotot piAn. 
Textus: [Faye, Barthélémy/Thou, Christophe de/Viole, Jacques], 
Coustumes des pays, comte et bailliage du Grand Perche, Paris: J. 
Dallier, 1558, c. e2v. 

Crit.: 1 ypawny scripsi: ypagny ed. 

Sim.: 3 BeuLotewv] forma peculiaris (BEULotTWY enim debuit) 
apud Hes. Theog. 235 reperitur | | 4 Aofodikatc hapax ut vid. | | 
avSpaot treiBouevnyv] cf. Thgn. 948 | | 6 aAttpoovvac] cf. Ap. 
Rhod. Argon. 4.699; Anth. Pal. 5.302.8 etc. || 7 dupa paetvov] cf. 
Opp. C. 3.69; Anth. Pal. 8.5.3 | | 8 yAuKepGc... Tatpisoc] cf. Hom. 


Od. 22.323; Pind. Pyth. 4.32 || 9 Sukoppamtatot] verbum apud 
Phryn. praep. soph. 62.15 


Epigram of Rémy Belleau from Nogent 


Nogent dedicated this text on customs and rules 


to you, Justice, revered daughter of the great son of 
Cronus. 


For, until yesterday, disputed rules of righteousness 
troubled our town, 


that was obeying a few ambiguous lawyers; 


[5] but now, after you prudently gratified us with written 
laws, 


replacing the unwritten ones, you threw all loathed 
mischiefs 


far away from our town, since the time when you turned 
your bright 


eyes with care on my sweet fatherland. 


Nor such an action was meant to favour the pettifoggers, 
but please, 


[10] be hostile to the mean and friendly to the good men. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 

Notes: Belleau’s poem, written in his capacity as a citizen of 
Nogent like all other liminary pieces of the 1558 volume, 
celebrates the edition of the customary laws that ruled the 
region of Perche, and that he collected upon the King’s order. As 
the law of Northern France was customary, the process of 
writing and editing local practices and customs, started at the 
end of the 15th century, became a major issue during the 
Renaissance, and was favoured by humanists. 

Biography: Born in 1528 in Nogent-le-Rotrou, the Pléiade 
poet Rémy Belleau was Ronsard’s disciple and friend. Not much 
is known of his early years. In 1550, Belleau eventually met the 
abbot of Les Mureaux Chrestophle de Choiseul, a friend of 
Ronsard and an epicurean, who sponsored him for some ten 
years, giving him the opportunity to study in Paris at the Collége 
de Boncourt, under Marc-Antoine Muret and George Buchanan. 
Belleau also followed the lectures of Jean Dorat and Ramus. 
Fond of erudite Hellenistic poetry (Callimachus, Nicander, 
Aratus), he translated Anacreon into French verse, a work 
published in 1556 by Henri Estienne, during the same period in 
which he published his first poems. His main poetical work was 
Bergerie (1565), imitating Sannazaro’s Arcadia. As a humanist, he 
was in contact with Denys Lambin, Adrien Turnébe, and Léger 


du Chesne; in 1567, he was part of the jury in charge of 
evaluating Nicolas Goulu’s application for the chair of Greek 
literature at the Co/lége royal. An excellent Hellenist, his scholarly 
masterpiece was an erudite collection of hymns about precious 
stones (Amours et Nouveaux Eschanges des pierres precieuses, 
1576), dedicated to King Henry III. 

Bibliography: Eckhardt, Alexandre (1917), Rémy Belleau, sa 
vie, sa Bergerie. Etude historique et critique, Budapest/Paris; 
Connat, Madeleine (1945), “Mort et testament de Rémy Belleau”, 
in: Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance 6, 328-356 (on 
Belleau’s library, approx. 200 titles of which 16 in Greek); 
Barbier, Jean Paul (1994), Ma Bibliotheque poétique, vol. III: Ceux 
de la Pléiade, Genéve, 413-444; Barbier-Mueller, Jean Paul (2015), 
Dictionnaire des poétes francais de la seconde moitié du XVI€ siécle 
(1549-1615), vol. I, Genéve, 398-407; Belleau, Rémy (1995-2003), 
Euvres poétiques (G. Demerson ed.), 6 vols., Paris; Chayes, 
Evelien/Smith, Paul J. (2004), “Structures changeantes des 
Pierres précieuses (1576) de Rémy Belleau”, in: Revue d'Histoire 
littéraire de la France 104, 25-44; Braybrook, Jean (2013), Rémy 
Belleau et I’art de guérir, London. 


Florent Chrestien (1541-1596) 


Eic xaAkotuttiav buvoc PAwp. Xptotiavod [c. 
1556] 


Augi Tuttoypaginv EpLouvlov, EUPEOLTEXVOU 
AUMLyUNEVTOG ayAaoTtatda KOpav, 

Navtac do.tsomtdAouc viv Gétov Eotiv deidetv: 
LoboGe vuv W Hotoat, cob0Ge 8’ dotdortoAoL. 
5 Hvi BeGc piAaoiSou Etrjotoc HAGE EOPTH: 


Nacovudin potoat omevdete x’ UVOTIOAOL. 


"EEtte 5’, OU KLOOW AAAG OTEPAVOLOLV EAQLAG 
KaAALKOYOU AauTIpov Kpata TUKAOSOHEVOL. 
OvdeEv yap thva Euvov Tote Kai ALovuow 

10 ErtAet’ AOnvaing oudev dpaupotépa, 

"Epya S€ texvnjevta (viv ov BELL) OU HEAETWOAV 
XaAkoturtots WWoTals avépaotv Epyativatc. 

OUSE BELG aietv Anvod ToAUsLvEd POdyyov, 

Ov TrAataynua KaAOVv ypauHotoKwv osAlbwy. 

15 ToUc te xapakthpas Kai TUUTTIAVOSEyHOvVa XAAKOV 
KaAAimtet’, eUTE TEAOG EPypaot VUE OTtdoN. 

AAAG TloAUppOBiols HEYAANV BEov Eittate HOATIAIc 
‘EOTIOMEVOL TIAVTEG HOl TAS5E HEATIOMEVW): 

“Xatpe Bea pirraolée, HEy’ AvOpwrtototv Svetap, 
20 °H Atoc Evveoin Neepidac EtEKEG, 

AxAvuv amtookeSdaoao’ OAEoipBpotov, fh pido dvSpEc 
"TSptec, f) Woucew vides ExOOuEVOL. 

“H poUvn wevyouca pitov KpatEepWv HOLpdwy 
Neukedavov, pevyouo’ nSé Kpovou Spettavnv 

25 AuBAEtav: poUvN ov ALOc WOAdEVTA KEpauUVOV 
OUSETIOTE TPOHEELG, KAAKOHETWTIE BEA. 

Xaipe Gea XaAkoypayin, o€ 6’ Etrjotov avAtc, 


"Q TIOAVOABE Bed, GupEs detoduE@a. ” 


Textus: F. Chrestien, In typographiam [Paris, R. Estienne, ca. 


1556], sive unicum huius operis exemplar: Paris, BnF Rés. g-Y-3. 

Crit.: 4 et 11 vuv haud encliticum sed accentu praeditum 
(sicut saepe in mss.): |. 11 vv exstabat, deinde accentum 
calamo mutavit scriba || 14 00 possis (“ubi rumor...”) | | 18 pot 
debuit || 23 knpdwyv a.c. ed. (kn deleto pot- in mg. adposuit 
scriba quidam) 

Sim.: 1 eUpeottéxvou] Hymn. Orph. 31.14 | | 2 Au@tyunevtoc] 
epitheton Hephaesti apud Homerum (J/. 1.607 et saep.) | 
ayAaortatsa] Opp. H. 2.41 et saep. apud Nonn. (Dion. 9.321 al.) 
| | 4 coGoGe] cf. Aesch. suppl. 842 et praes. Callim. Hymn. 6.4 || 5 
iAaotso0] Theoc. Id. 28.23; Anth. Pal. 9.372.4 || 8 
TtuKaGSOUEVOL] de forma Dorica cf. Theoc. 3.14 || 10 ovSév 
apaupotepa] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.764.6 et 5.270.6 | | 11 Epya 5€ 
texvnevtal] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.363.13 | | 12 avSpdowv epyativats] cf. 
Theoc. Id. 21.3 | | 13 moAuSdtvEea] cf. Opp. H. 4.585; Anth. Pal. 
6.39.3 || 14 mAataynya] cf. Theoc. Id. 3.29 | ypaypotoKwv] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 6.63.1 | | 15 tuutTtavoSéypoval] hapax leg. ut vid. || 16 
téAoc Epyyaot] cf. Thgn. 164; Pind. Isthm. 1.27 | | 17 
TtoAuppoPiotc] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 7.395; Arat. 412; Aesch. Sept. 7 
(ToAUppoBotc) || 19 yey’ AVOpwrtototy dv_etap] cf. Arat. Phaen. 
15 | | 20 Atoc Evvecin] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.485.3 | | 21 ayAvv attooK. 
OAEo.] ex Procl. hymn. 1.41 || 22 youcéwv vAtdec] cf. Callim. Aet. 
1.2 || 25 auBAetav] cf. Anth. Pal. 6.36.4 | poAdevta kepauvov] 
clausula epica, cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 23.330; 24.539; Batr. 287; Hes. 
Theog. 515 | | 26 yaAkopEetwrte] hapax leg. ut vid. || 28 
detoduEOa] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.518.4 (et 16.49.2) 


A Hymn to Typography, by Florent Chrestien 


It is a duty for all poets to sing now 
of beneficent Typography, daughter 


of the lame inventor of arts [Hephaestus] and mother to 
beautiful children. 


Jig now, Muses, jig, you poets: 


[5] Here has come the annual celebration of the poetry- 
loving goddess. 


Hurry up, Muses and you, authors of hymns. 


And come out, wreathing your radiant head not with ivy, 
but with crowns 


of the olive tree, beautiful as hair. 


For there has never been anything in common between 
her and Dionysus 


[10] and she is no less mighty than Athena. 
Artistic works should not be carried out (it is not allowed) 
by hard-working typographers initiated to the mysteries. 


Nor is it allowed to hear the much-whirling sound of a 
wine-vat 


nor the nice noise of letter-mothering pages. 


[15] And leave the fonts and the bronze receiving the 
panels, 


when the night puts an end to your work! 

Please celebrate the great Goddess with loud songs, 
following, you all, the song I start: 

‘Hail, poetry-loving Goddess, grand benefit for humans, 
[20] you who gave birth to the Pierides on Zeus’ advice, 


as you dispelled the mists fatal to mankind, you who 
cherish educated men, 


and hate those who ignore the Muses. 
Only you escape the bitter thread of the deadly Moirai, 


and escape Kronos’ unsharp 


[25] Scythe: only you are never frightened by Zeus’ 
smoking lightning, o bronze-faced Goddess! 
Hail, Goddess Chalcography! Every year again, 


O happy and wealthy Goddess, we shall sing for you.’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Note lengthening and hiatus at the 
caesura of the pentameter: Il. 2, 16, 28. -¢ causes lengthening in 
|. 13, double consonant does not in |. 13. 

Notes: A full-page poster printed perhaps by Robert 
Estienne (1556?) to celebrate Typography (we know of other 
Greek poems with /audes typographiae, e.g. by Utenhovius) 
included this hymn written by Florent Chrestien, a Latin elegy of 
twelve distichs by Camille de Morel (presented as the translation 
of a Greek hymn by Dorat on the same subject, not included), 
and a French ode, set on three columns, written by Jacques 
Grévin in honour of Robert Estienne; finally, there is a single line 
in Hebrew (Proverbs XV, 14: ‘The discerning heart seeks 
knowledge, but the mouth of a fool feeds on folly’). In the poem, 
which includes some Doric elements (e.g. |. 8 TUKAGSOLEVOL), We 
find an obvious allusion (I. 9 otepavototv EAaiac) to the Estienne 
family brand, the famous Oliva Stephani which figured together 
with St Paul’s motto Noli altum sapere. Starting from the olive 
tree, which Athena is associated with, Il. 9-12 extend the 
metaphor of this symbol, here opposed to Dionysus’ ivy, and 
underline the powers of the new goddess, similar to those of 
Athena. Dionysus stands for wine and drunkenness, the great 
enemies of a typographer, along with night’s obscurity (Il. 13- 
14), for all these elements jeopardise the accuracy of printing. 

Biography: Born in Orléans, Florent Chrestien (1541-1596), 
poet and preceptor of the future King Henry IV, was the son of a 
doctor appointed at the court of Francis I and Henry II. Having 
declared himself quite early in favour of the Reformation, 
Chrestien left France for Geneva, where he followed the 
teaching of Henri Estienne. An excellent Latinist and Hellenist, 
he was both a poet (he had a quarrel with Ronsard), and an 


important translator of such authors as Aristophanes, Oppian, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Bibliography: Pinvert, Lucien (1898), Jacques Grévin (1538- 
1570). Etude biographique et littéraire, Paris (esp. 247-250); 
Jacobsen, Brigitte (1973), Florent Chrestien. Ein Protestant und 
Humanist in Frankreich zur Zeit der Religionskriege, Munchen; 
Barbier, Jean-Paul (1998), Ma bibliothéque poétique, IV, Genéve, 
408-421; Cazes, Héléne (2006), “Florent Chrestien”, in: Nativel, 
Colette ([et al.] eds.), Centuriae Latinae II, Genéve, 211-220. On 
his Greek poems: Lukinovich, Alexandra (2018), “Florent 
Chrestien pindarise sous la houlette d’Henri Estienne. Un 
psaume des montées en vers grecs (Ps. 127 hébreu) dans la 
version publiée en 1566 et dans un autographe”, in: Pall, Janika/ 
Volt, Ivo (eds.), Hellenostephanos. Humanist Greek in Early Modern 
Europe, Tartu, 260-298. 


Henri II Estienne (1528?-1598) 


“AASou Mavoutiou éertavov [1569] 


‘AASoc 68’, 6c TEXVING dos Av pEya BLBAOSoteipas, 
‘AASOG, EpELOUA TEXVNG Kal HEY’ OvELAp EWV. 
Natéeing yap EAs kaydatwy te kai GABou apEtdWv, 
‘HOtE TNAVYETNV THVS' ATiTAAAE TIdiv. 
5 BiBAwv ovv Téxvn ToAEWwv TEeAEBEOKE SOTELPA, 
‘AAS0¢ 8’ av TExvN Hv BLOSwpoc €f}. 
Textus: H. Stephanus, “Epitaphia Graeca & Latina doctorum 
quorundam typographorum (Emta@ia tuToypa~wv TlvWv 
euTtalseUtwv)”, in: Id., Artis typographicae querimonia, 


[Genevae]: H. Stephanus, 1569, a1r-v [= 17-18]. 
Sim.: 1 BLBAOSotEipac] hapax leg. ut vid. | | 2 cf. Anth. Pal. 


7.81.4 (Epetoya Aikas) | yey’ Svetap] cf. e.g. Od. 4.444; Hes. Op. 
41 et 346 etc. || 4 atitaAAe idiv] cf. e.g. Od. 18.323 || 5 
teAeB8eoke] verbum rarum, vide Hymn. Hom. Cer. 241; Call. lav. 
Pall. 67; Anth. Pal. 9.597.1 || 6 BLOSwpoc] Aesch. fr. 168.17 R.; 
Soph. Ph. 1162 


Epitaph for Aldus Manutius 


This is Aldus, who was a bright light of the art of providing 
books, 


Aldus, a pillar of the art and a huge resource. 
For he generously gave out his knowledge, work and bliss, 
in bringing this art up as a cherished child. 


[5] Thus did the art of books become a giver of many 
goods: 


and Aldus was the lifegiver for his own art. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note the hiatus in I. 6). 

Notes: This is the first of a number of Greek and Latin 
epigrams written by Henri Estienne for the most illustrious of his 
colleagues, from Aldus to Josse Bade and Oporinus, from Morel 
to his father Robert Estienne (the book closes honoris causa with 
two epitaphs by Erasmus of Rotterdam for Froben). This 
collection is appended to the Artis typographicae querimonia, a 
short and satirical pamphlet in Latin hexameters against the 
careless printers who stain the reputation of the printing press 
by their inadequacy. 

Biography: Probably born in 1528, son of the famous royal 
printer Robert, Henri II was a prince among Hellenists and the 
key printer of his time. His only Parisian edition was the editio 
princeps of the Anacreontea (1554). After a journey to Italy in 
1555, he joined his father in Geneva and settled there, even 
though he qualified himself as a typographus Parisiensis. His 


beautiful and accurate editions of ancient authors were so 
influential that in several cases (e.g. Plato) they are still used 
today for the subdivision of the text. His scholarly activity was 
remarkable: he published, among other books, an Apology on 
behalf of Herodotus (1566) and the celebrated Thesaurus linguae 
Graecae (1572), an investment that led him to bankruptcy. He 
had fourteen children from three wives; his daughter Florence 
married Isaac Casaubon (> Switzerland). 

Bibliography: Boudou, Bénédicte/Cazes, Héléne/ 
Kecskeméti, Judit (2006), La France des Humanistes. Henri II 
Estienne, imprimeur et écrivain, Turnhout; Cazes, Héléne (2002), 
“Les mille et une pages d’Henri Estienne: le recueil infini”, in: 
Ftudes francaises [Montréal, Canada] 38/3, 71-80; Boudou, 
Bénédicte (2005), “Proverbes et formules gnomiques chez Henri 
Estienne: de I’histoire a la poésie”, in: Seiziéme siécle 1, 161-174 
(online); Demaiziére, Colette (2006), “Henri Estienne”, in: 
Centuriae Latinae II, 313-318; Boudou, Bénédicte (2015), “Henri 
Estienne”, in: Méniel, Bruno (ed.) Ecrivains juristes et juristes 
écrivains, du Moyen Age au Siécle des Lumiéres, Paris, 424-432. 


Anonymous (prob. Jean de Saint-Martin, t 
post 1617) 


<Epitaphium Michaélis Montani> [c. 1593] 


‘Hptov dottic i6wy H6’ obvoua ToULOV Epwtc 

“ud@v Bave Mwvtavoc;” taveo Sap Bortadetv. 

Ovk €ya tabta: Seyac, yevoc evyevec, GABoc GvoABoc, 
TIpootaociat, SUVAHELG, TratyvLa OvNnta TUXNS. 

5 OUpavobev kateBnv Beiov utov Eic y8dva KEATOHV, 


oU compos EAAnVWwv 6yS00¢ oUTE TpitoG 


Avooviwv, QA’ Eic TIdvtwv avtdaétoc GAAWV 

Tic te BABEL Gowing GvGEoi t’ EvETING, 

Oc kal xplotooeBet EUvwoa Sidaypatt oKeWiv 

10 trv TUppwvEinv. EAAdSa 8’ Eike POdvoc, 

ele Kal AUoovinv: p8ovepny 8’ Eptv autos EMLoXWV 


TaEtv ert’ oupavidwy tatpida Eu aveBnv. 


Textus: inscriptio in monumento sepulchrali Michaelis de 
Montaigne nunc Burdigalae in Museo Aquitaniae asservato; inde 
transcripsit Legros, Alain (2008), “Deux épitaphes pour un 
tombeau”, in: Nouveau Bulletin de la Société Internationale des 
Amis de Montaigne 4, 391-400.4 

Crit.: spiritus accentusque fere semper tamquam in lapide 
servavimus || 12 oUpavid@v debuit 

Sim.: 2 BayBortaGetv] hapax leg. ut vid. | | 3 oUK Eua tadta] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 9.322.1 | yévoc evyevec] cf. Phoc. sent. 3.1 | 6ABoc 
dVoABoc] primum dictum ut vid., sed cf. e.g. Aesch. Ag. 1545 
(Gyxaptv xdaptv); Soph. Aj. 665 (4Swpa 6Wpa) etc. | | 4 maiyvia... 
tUXNG] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.768.1 (et 10.80.1) | | 5 cf. Hom. J/. 11.184 al. 
(oUpavob_ev kataBas) || 6 dySooc] cf. Call. fr. 587 Pf. | | 7 cf. 
Hom. II. 11.514 (ToAADV AvTaELoc GAAWv) || 8 BABEL coin] cf. 
Paul. ep. Rom. 11.33 | Gv@eoi t’evettins] cf. fort. Anth. Pal. 2.1.381 
et Dioscor. fr. 20.6 (sed utrumque locum ignorabat noster) | | 9 
xXplotocePet] hapax leg., ut vid. (sed saepius apud poetas 
recentiores, cf. e.g. L. Rhodoman, Palaestina 9.347) || 10 ids 
p8dvoc] cf. Eur. Or. 974 


<Greek epitaph on Montaigne’s monument> 
If having seen this tomb and my name, you ask: 


‘Is Montaigne dead?’ — give up your worried amazement: 


All this is not me: my body, my noble family, my unhappy 


happiness, 


my honours, my powers: they are the mortal preys of 
fortune. 


[5] A divine breed, I came down from heaven to the land of 
the Celts, 


not the eighth of the Wise men of Greece, nor the third 
among the Ausonians, but worth to myself all the others 
by the depth of my wisdom and my flowery language; 

I, who allied the Pyrrhonian Doubt to the Christian 

[10] doctrine. Envy seized Greece, 


and seized even Ausonia [scil. Italy], but, taming the 
envious strife, 


I ascended back to the rank of the angels, my homeland. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (in |. 9 the short vowel before ok- has 
parallels in bucolic and epic poetry, in |. 10 the short vowel 
before @8- is somewhat harsher) 

Notes: The original text is engraved in gilded capitals ona 
black marble plaque inserted on the right flank of the funerary 
monument of Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592), installed on 1 
May 1614 above his tomb in a chapel of the Feuillants church in 
Bordeaux. The monument is preserved today in the Musée 
d’Aquitaine. A remarkable feat of linguistic skill (see the 
paronomasia at the beginning, of |. 2, the neologisms in Il. 2 and 
9), and a blend of reminiscences from epic, epigrammatic, and 
tragic diction, this poem also deals with philosophy (the verb 
eéTtexW, here |. 11, is the Pyrrhonians’ refrain and Montaigne’s 
own motto). AUooviwv in |. 7 seems to be referring to 
‘inhabitants of Ausonia’ (see |. 11 AUooviny = Italy), but could as 
well be applied to the town of Bordeaux, fatherland of the Latin 
poet Ausonius. 

Biography: This epitaph has been attributed by Reinhold 


Dezeimeris, with high likelihood, to the poet Jean de Saint- 
Martin, alias Johannes Sammartinus, who gave it to a friend, 
Geoffroy de Malvyn. Dezeimeris found only that Saint-Martin, 
born in Dax, was a lawyer at the Parlement de Bordeaux and 
that he wrote other poems, including a couple in Greek, for 
Professor Elie Vinet in a posthumous literary tribute published in 
1590, two years before Montaigne’s death. Saint-Martin was still 
alive in 1617. 

Bibliography: Montaigne, Michel de (1745), Essais, Pierre 
Coste (ed.), London [first transcription of the epigram]; 
Lapaume, Jean (1859), Le Tombeau de Michel Montaigne, Rennes; 
Dezeimeris, Reinhold (1861), Recherches sur ‘auteur des épitaphes 
de Montaigne, Bordeaux; Marin, Louis (1981), “Tombeau de 
Montaigne”, in: La Voix excommunieée, Paris, 133-156; Millet, 
Olivier (1995), La premiére réception des Essais de Montaigne 
(1580-1640), Paris; Legros, Alain (1999), “La dédicace de 
|'Adversus Mathematicos au cardinal de Lorraine, ou du bon 
usage de Sextus Empiricus selon Gentian Hervet et Montaigne”, 
in: Bulletin de la Société des Amis de Montaigne 8, 41-72; Millet, 
Olivier (2008), “Le tombeau de Montaigne”, in: Nouveau Bulletin 
de la Société Internationale des Amis de Montaigne 4, 377-390; 
Legros, Alain (2008), “Deux épitaphes pour un tombeau”, in: 
Nouveau Bulletin de la Société Internationale des Amis de 
Montaigne 4, 391-400. 


Denis Pétau (1583-1652) 
Eic trv Ayiav FevoBneav, Navnyuptkos a [1620] 


(excerptum, w. 1-24) 


OUK dpetiic yeya xpAua 8of KEXpNnuEVoV Opu 
A8poov EEavopouog, kai €v TlpamtiSeoot padavOn, 


AAAG HAA’ Ek TIOAAOTO Kal NALKiNG AIO TPWTNG 


AvSpOv év otrGeoow agéEetar: Xt Sampo 

5 Eig Wuxnv katad0oa BaGeinv avAaka TEVEL. 

“H t’ Evdov o€AdGouod oaph teKkynpt’ OTIACEL. 

Oiov anai yevetijc Kai Et’év Aikvotot TEONTIEV 
Mntputn Kotéouod ALoc yovov ‘HpakAfja, 

*Huoc Setva éAwpa, Sawowvouc hke SPakovtac, 
10 Apttyevoic HEyauta Tipiv ABs dv8oc ikeoBat 
T@ SNANTApt EADY Arto BupOv artodpat. 

AAA’ Oye Spaauevoc te kal GUPOTEPNOL HWEWAPTIWG 


ZYiyEato kai KATETIEWvE TlEpl OTTEipNoL TAakEvtac. Toin 
TIapBEvOs, Av GEyvolc ETIEECOL yEpaipEtv 


15 Apxatov kata ypetoc Eu’ autika 8Updc Gvwyev, 

Avti8eoc TevoBhea, donipiAwyv peya KeAtOv 

K0S0c¢ OyOo TE Kai GAKap, €UKTiotoU 5é TOANOG 

"E€oxa, |} PpdayKwv ES0¢ EAAaxev EUYEV’ AvaKTWV. 

Avtn yobv veoyiov Ett Bpéwos ovoa kai Gptt 

20 Mntpoc Ev dykoivnotv dElpouEevn, EKEKAOTO 

Navtoing apethou, kal evoEBing katépatve 

Agiyyata Tt6AA’ apidnaa, td Tlep TIpOloGoa KpatuUvEV 

EKTIGYAWG Tlepi t’ OVO’ dvSpv Ttepi t’ ood yuvatKiv 

Tov TiAsiotwy, yainc 6oov oupavoc Eottv UrtepBev. 
Textus: Atovuciou tod NetaBiou AUpnALavews... FAAnuiKa én 


mavtodéard / Dionysii Petavii Aurelianensis...Graeca varii generis 
carmina, Paris: Sébastien Cramoisy, 16412, 86-89. 


Sim.: 4 cf. Hom. I/. 18.110 (avépav év otBeoowy aeEetal) | | 
5 avAaxa teuvet] cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 9.274.1 al. | | 6 oapé...omaZet] 
cf. Eur. Med. 517 || 7 té@nttev potius intransitive, cf. Hom. Od. 
23.105 | | 8 Atoc yovov ‘HpakAfa] cf. Dion. Per. 454; Opp. C. 2.109 
| Sewva...6pakovtac] cf. Hom. I/. 2.308 et 321 | | 9 Spaxovtac] de 
historia cf. e.g. Pind. Nem. 1.33-72; Theoc. Id. 24 || 10 ABns 
dv8oc] cf. Hom. I/. 13.484, sed cf. Hom. Od. 4.668 (Ttpiv ABNns 
UEtpOV ikeo@at) | | 11 PBULdV artodpat] cf. Hom. I/. 21.296; Od. 
13.270 | | 19 veoy\Aov...Bpepoc] cf. Theoc. Id. 17.58 | | 20 untpdc 
év ayKolvnowv] cf. Opp. H. 3.34 | | 21 cf. Hom. Od. 4.725 
(Tlavtoino apEtfjot KEKAGHEVOV) etc. | | 24 sim. Hom. I/. 15.36 al. 
(yata kai oUpavoc EUpuUc UrtepGE) 


Panegyric I to Saint Genevieve 


(excerpt, Il. 1-24) 


It is not that the huge bulk of virtue, with a rapid impulse, 
springs up suddenly and appears in the heart; 

but it is since a long time, and since early childhood, 

that virtue grows in the breast of men, where, 

[5] entering well down into the soul, it digs a deep furrow. 
Shining from inside, it gives clear signs of herself. 


Like when the stepmother hating Heracles, the son of 
Zeus, 


from his birth and still in the cradle, 
sent him prodigious monsters, bloodthirsty dragons, 


[10] in her ardent desire to remove, by a fatal poison, the 
life from his limbs, 


before he could reach the flower of new-born youth. 


But he grabbed them and grasped them with both his 
hands: 


He strangled them and killed them, as they hugged him 
with their knots. 


Such is the virgin whom, according to an old vow, 

[15] my heart orders me to honour now, in holy verses: 
The divine Geneviéve, both great glory and support 

of the warlike Celts, and especially of the well-built City 


which has had the fate of being the see of the kings of 
France. 


So she, being still a new-born child, and being just lifted up 
[20] in the arms of her mother, shone 

with all virtues, and displayed bright evidence of her piety, 
which she strengthened as she grew up, 


showing herself to be superior to most men, to most 
women, 


as much as heaven is superior to the earth. > 


Metre: Hexameters (almost flawless: some hiatuses e.g. Il. 16, 
18, and a possible bipartite verse in I. 18). 

Notes: Patron saint of the city of Paris, Geneviéve (c. 420-c. 
502 or 512) avoided the storming of the city by Attila in 451 and 
ensured the wheat supply during the siege of 465. In 1617, 
suffering from a serious illness, Denis Pétau made a vow to this 
saint (I. 15: dpxatov xpéoc). Having recovered his health, he 
wrote from 1619 several long and grateful poems in her honour, 
especially the Panegyric and the Soteria ad s. Genovefam. The 
comparison with the myth of Hercules’ birth in Il. 7-13, inspired 
by Theocritus 24 (HpakAioxos) is worth noting. 

Biography: Denis Pétau (1583-1652), the son of an educated 


trader, studied in Orléans and Paris. Still very young, he learned 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and did particularly well in Greek. He 
came into contact with the great scholar Isaac Casaubon (they 
exchanged several Greek letters; > Switzerland) and started 
research into Greek manuscripts, while preparing a complete 
edition of Synesius (Synesii...Opera quae extant omnia, Paris 
1612). He entered the Jesuit order in 1605 and lectured on 
rhetoric and moral theology in various Jesuit colleges: first La 
Fléche (1613-1615), then Clermont, in Paris, where he became 
librarian after Fronton du Duc (+1623). A remarkable scholar and 
a prolific author of Greek and Latin poems, Pétau gained fame 
for his philological works, such as his editions of Themistius, 
Julian, Nicephorus, and Epiphanius, as well as for his studies on 
chronology (Opus de doctrina temporum, 1627), which continued 
J.J. Scaliger’s research De emendatione temporum. Pétau’s 
publications dealing with the history of dogma and moral 
theology (Dogmata theologica, 1644 and 1650) were authoritative 
- if debated — for more than two centuries. He wrote poetry 
until the very final days of his life. 

Bibliography: Stanonik, Franz (1876), Dionysius Petavius. Ein 
Beitrag zur Gelehrten-Geschichte des XVII. Jahrhunderts, Graz; Vital 
Chatellain, Jules-Charles (1884), Le Pere Denys Petau d’Orléans, 
jésuite: sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris; Martin, Jules (1910), Denis 
Petau (1583-1652), Paris; Hofmann, Michael (1976), Theologie, 
Dogma und Dogmenentwicklung im theologischen Werk Denis 
Petau’s, Frankfurt am Main/Munchen; Thill, Andrée/Banderier, 
Gilles (ed.) (1999), La Lyre jésuite, anthologie de poémes latins 
1620-1730, Geneve, 11-19. 


Gilles Ménage (1613-1692) 
Eic FapyiAcov [1652] 


AAAOTIPOGAAAOKOAAE, iTITIOTPEXESELTIVOGOWMLOTHG, 


Akpatoxavdortotns, kpeLtopayatvoBdpoc, 


AofortaAaLoyaéne, AvaypapWAtotEeXVOTIOLNTN<, 


TPaYYATOANPOAGYOG, HWPETILUWPOTATOS. 


Textus: Aegidii Menagii Miscellanea, Paris, A. Courbé 1652, 79 
(mox in: Poemata. Secunda editio auctior et emendatior, Paris 
1656, 53) 

Sim.: 1 cf. verba composita sicut SnuoKOAGE, UaAaKoKoOAag 
etc. | immotpexedSetttvocogtotn<] cf. Athen. 1.4a (0 
TPEXESELTIVOG, PNOi Go~LoTi¢); Plut. Mor. 726a | | 2 
akpatoxavdorotncs] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.59.1 (xavSortotat, sed etiam 
akpatortotns) | KpeLopayatvoBdpoc] cf. Nic. Ther. 50 (dub.: 
KpeLopayos); aivoBdposc prob. ex aioBdpoc parodice creatum 
|| 3 cf. So&0patatocowoi apud Athen. 4.162a || 4 cf. AnpoAdyoc 
et composita a ypayuato- incohantia 


To Gargilius 


One-after-another Toady, Horse-running Professor of 
Parasitism, 


Pure-wine Toper, Beef-eater-like-a-sick-man, 
Fake Antiquarian, Poor-anagram Writer, 


Grammar Babbler, Hyper-stupid More-than-stupid.® 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: These two distichs are formed of only eight 
portmanteau words, sesquipedalia verba or plaustralia (cf. 
Erasmus Adagia 3.2.69); they may be compared to a couple of 
similar pieces found among Martin Crusius’ Poemata graeca (> 
Germany). The use of portmanteau barbarisms is typical of all 
Greco-Latin production on the ‘Montmaur affair’: see also 
Monmori Parasitosycophantosophistae amoyutpamtoBEwots (‘The 
Saucepandeification of Montmaur the Parasite, Sycophant and 
Sophist’). A model for this kind of compounds can be found in 


Aristophanes, e.g. Pax 810-811, where a bad poet and a bad 
singer are mocked, but a more direct inspiration is a poem (FGE 
anon. 155 Page) transmitted by Athenaeus, 4.162ab,’ and 
remarkably ‘translated’ into Latin by Joseph Justus Scaliger 
(Coniectanea in M. Terentium Varronem, Paris 1565, 2).8 

Biography: This classical scholar, who was also a gallant 
abbot, wrote poems in Latin, Greek, French, and Italian. 
According to Pierre Bayle, Gilles Ménage (1613-1692) was ‘the 
Varro of his day’ — which suffices to illustrate how powerful this 
scholar’s fame was. Ménage left his career as a lawyer to devote 
himself entirely to literature and scholarship. Two years after the 
publication of his famous Origines de la langue francaise (‘Origins 
of the French language’, 1650), Ménage produced a book of 
Miscellanea, including some Greek, Latin, and French poems. 
Among the Greek ones, a short, satirical cycle embraces a few 
caustic epigrams (called StaoupttKd) against ‘Gargilius’, 
introduced by the author as a ‘babbling orator’ (prtwp 
aSdAEoxoc). Before beginning his famous controversy with 
Vaugelas and Bouhours about the French language, Ménage 
taunted Pierre de Montmaur (1576-1648), a bibliophile and a 
poet who had been the royal professor of Greek literature for 
over twenty-five years at Collége royal, for being a parasite 
among literary circles. Ménage went so far as to write a parodic 
Biography and Will of this man, whom he and others called 
‘Gargilius Mamurra’ (Vita M. Gargilii Mamurrae 
parasitopaedagogi, 1643), by harking back to the name of the 
ridiculous man once mocked by Catullus. 

Bibliography: Samfiresco, Elvire (1902), Ménage. Polémiste, 
philologue, poéte, Paris (repr. Geneva 1971); Leroy-Turcan, 
Isabelle/Russon Wooldrigde, Terence (eds.) (1995), Gilles Ménage 
(1613-1692) grammairien et lexicographe, Lyons; Trivisani- 
Moreau, Isabelle (ed.) (2015), Gilles Ménage: un homme de langue 
dans la République des Lettres (monographic volume of 
Littératures classiques 88). On this epigram: Bannister, Mark 
(1979), “The Montmaur Affair: poetry versus pedantry in the 
seventeenth century”, in: French Studies 33, 397-410; Turcan, 
Isabelle (1994), “Gilles Ménage (1613-1692), philologue d’avant- 


garde, conseiller des poétes”, in: Euvres et Critiques 19/1, 79-87; 
De Smet, Ingrid A.R. (1996), Menippean Satire and the Republic of 
Letters, 1581-1655, Geneva; Barbafieri, Carine/Civardi, Jean-Marc 
(eds.) (forthcoming), L’Affaire Pierre de Montmaur. 


Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721) 
Eic tpexeSeuttvov ttapao tov [1694] 


EUxouat oot, Févetop Tavtwv, dc OAUUTILA Valet 

Awyata, ei Tote BA, Pdvatov ETA, Eic Atdoc 6H 
NuktUa8patopayos te kal WHOBOpos TpEXESELTIVOS, 
EUueyéBous otduatos HEY’ a~atpEtv EpKoc OS6vtwvy, 

5 Kai Tapa tots pAotoic EooduEev’ duvydada Betvat: Aitiac 


pLapod tapaoitou thde KoAGEELc. 


Textus: Petri Danielis Huetii Poemata Latina et Graeca, Utrecht: 
W. Broedelet, 1694, 46. 

Crit.: 2 ueta debuit 

Sim.: 1 yevetop Ttavtwv] cf. Hymn. Orph. 11.10 | | 1-2 
‘OAuuTILa.../ Swyata] cf. Hom. J/. 1.8 et saep. | | 2 Atdoc 503] cf. 
Hom. I/. 23.74; Od. 11.571 | | 3 NukttAa8patowayoc] Athen. 
4.162a (FGE 155) | tpexédetttvoc] vide supra, cf. Alciphr. 3.1; 
Athen. 1.4a; Plut. Mor. 726a | | 4 €pkoc O0506vtwv] Hom. I/. 4.370; 
9.409 al. 


To a banquet-running parasite 
I beg you, All-Creator, who dwell in the houses of Olymp 


if ever, after his death, come to the House of Hades 


a night-clandestine eater and raw-flesh-devouring 


parasite, 
please remove from his big mouth his teeth’s huge fence 
[5] and set next to him almonds coated with their bark: 


Thus you'll punish him for having been a dirty parasite! 


Metre: Dactylic hexameters (serious prosodical flaws in I. 1 
eUxouat and in|. 5 €oodyev). 

Notes: Huet’s Poémata is a collection of very diverse Latin 
pieces of encomiastic, didascalic, or personal content. The 
section including our epigram shows a special attention to 
sesquipedalia verba and scoptic tones. The only other Greek 
poem of the book is a touching elegy for the death of a young 
boy. 

Biography: Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721) received a 
thorough training in Latin and Greek from the Jesuits in Caen, 
where he was born, before being appointed to the nearby abbey 
of Aulnay. He was chosen to become sous-précepteur of the 
Grand Dauphin under Bossuet and edited, with Anne Dacier, a 
number of Latin authors for the famous series Ad usum Delphini. 
After taking up the position of Bishop of Avranches between 
1692 and 1699, he decided to leave this role and retire to the 
peace of the abbey of Fontenay (Calvados). A man of vast 
erudition, especially in theology, history, and literature, he 
published at the beginning of his career the results of his 
research on the Bible and on the origins of the novel, as well as 
translations of ancient authors. Interested in natural sciences 
and astronomy, he was also willing to learn such literary 
tongues as Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, and to study oriental 
religions, in particular those of India, and he pursued 
comparative studies in a variety of works, written either in Latin 
or French. A smart polemist against the followers of Jansenius, 
he acquired his renown thanks to his critical remarks on 
Descartes’ philosophy, which he had previously admired. He was 
elected to the Académie francaise in 1674. Being an outstanding 
scholar in Greek philology, both pagan and Christian, he 


translated Origen as well as the novel of Daphnis and Chloe. He 
loved poetry and composed several poems such as odes, 
eclogues, and short pieces, mostly in Latin, but also a few in 
Greek, like his poems on tea (cf. Francius > Low Countries, 
Herrichen > Germany). 

Bibliography: Huet, Daniel (1853), Mémoires de Daniel Huet, 
évéque d’Avranches, traduits pour la premiere fois du latin en 
francais par Charles Nisard, Paris (see 24-35 for Huet’s Greek 
studies and 189f. for his praise of tea); Dupront, Alphonse 
(1930), Pierre Daniel Huet et I’exégése comparatiste au XVII® siécle, 
Paris; Guellouz, Suzanne (ed.) (1994), Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630- 
1721). Actes du Colloque de Caen (12-13 novembre 1993), Paris/ 
Seattle/Tubingen; Rapetti, Elena (1999), Pierre-Daniel Huet: 
erudizione, filosofia, apologetica, Milan; Ducoeur, Guillaume 
(2013), “Les religions indiennes comme argumentatio dans les 
Alnetanae quaestiones de Pierre-Daniel Huet”, in: Dix-septiéme 
siécle 259, 281-299. 


Jean Boivin (1663-1726) 


‘Avvns tis Aakeptas teAcutnodons Avakpewv 
KAaiwv [1720] 


Avakpeov, ti KAQIELG, 
Ta tpiv yeAWv kai aBpa 
TeAGOL oUyYopEUWV 
"Epwtt Kat Avaiw; 

5 - At ai, 6AWAEv ‘Awn, 
"OdAwAEv A piAUUVoG 
'EU@v HEADY AOLédc: 


"OdwAev A AUBEVTA 


Tic BapBitou ta vetpa 
10 “OAnv te BapPBLtOVv HOL 
‘Ec BEATLOV paBotoa 
Movn pe8apyooaco6@at. 
Ai ai, 6OAWAEv ‘Avvn: 
‘Avvn, copy to Batya: 
15 Avvn, HEAnUa Movuodv: 
‘Avvn, KAEOG YUVALKDV. 
"OAWAE: ov § Grtavta 
AmtWAEO cic yéynOa: 
Aouttov &’€pol TO TlevOEtv, 
20 Ltévetv te Kai Bofjoat, 


Ai ai, GAWAEv ‘Avvn. 


Textus: Recentiores poetae latini et graeci selecti quinque, curis 
Josephi Oliveti collecti ac editi. Editio auctior et correctior, Lugduni 
Batavorum, Francofurti ad Moenum et Hagae-Comitum: 
sumptibus Societatis, 1743, 266. 

Sim.: 2-3 yeA@v Kal aBpd / yeAWot] Anacreont. 43,3 (aBpa 
yeAwvtec, = 44,5) || 3 yeAWot cuyyopevWv] Anacreont. 44,11 
(Xapitecot ouyxopeUwv) | | 6 PiAUEVOG] Anacreont. 34,16 
(piAuuve, corr. Stephanus: widuttve cod.) || 9-10 BapBitou... 
BapBttov] Anacreont. passim | | 15 uEAQUAa Mouodv] Anacreont. 
55.9-10 (t65€ kai WEANUA WUGots / xapiev PUTOV TE Mouodv) 


Anacreon mourns the death of Anne Dacier 


Anacreon, why are you mourning? 


You were formerly laughing and dancing 
with your smiling gentle fellows, 
Eros and Sorrow-lifting Bacchus? 
[5] - Alas! Anne is dead! 

Dead, the melodious 

poet, singer of my songs! 

Dead, she the only one 

who taught me how to adjust 
[10] at their best the loosened 
strings of my lyre 

and the whole lyre! 

Alas, Anne is dead! 

Anne, the scholars’ wonder! 

[15] Anne, darling of the Muses! 
Anne, women’s glory! 

She is dead; and with her 

I lost all my joy. 

Now I cannot but languish, 

[20] mourn, and cry these words: 


Alas, Anne is dead! 


Metre: Catalectic iambic dimeter (‘Anacreontic’). 

Notes: In the manner of Anacreon, whose style, words, and 
metre Boivin closely imitates, the poem mourns the loss of Anne 
Dacier (1645-1720), a scholar who is best known for her 


annotated translations of Homer into French (1711, 1716), but 
who began her career by translating into the vernacular 
Anacreon and Sappho’s poems (1681). During the famous 
Querelle d’Homere, a literary dispute (part of the grander ‘Battle 
of the Books’) opposing, from 1714 on, Anne Dacier against 
Antoine Houdar de la Motte, Jean Boivin had sided with the 
learned translator, notably in the introduction to his Apologie 
dHomere (1715). 

Biography: Jean Boivin, also known by the pseudonym 
‘Enopion’, Oivortiwv (1663-1726), was the son of Louis Boivin, a 
lawyer, and of Marie Vattier, sister of Pierre Vattier, the King’s 
lecturer in Arabic. He was appointed to the King’s Library in 
1686, and five years later he joined the King’s Guard as commis 
en second. Based on royal manuscripts, he published the 
writings of the major mathematicians of Antiquity (Veterum 
mathematicorum Athenaei, Apollodori, Philonis, Bitonis, Heronis et 
aliorum opera graece et latine, 1693) as well as an important 
edition of Nicephorus Gregoras’ Roman History (1702). He was 
eventually appointed as the King’s lecturer in Greek at the 
College royal, where he taught from 1706 to 1726. He was first 
associated member (1705), then pensionary (1724) of the 
Académie des inscriptions et médailles. He also served as the 
director of the manuscript department at the King’s Library 
(1720-1726) and entered the Académie francaise in 1721. He left 
several translations from Greek into French: Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and the Batrachomyomachia. One of the best 
Hellenists of his day, he wrote a few Greek poems (Poésies 
Anacréontiques Grecques de M. Boivin (OINONIONOZ MEAH) au 
nombre d’onze Piéces, Paris 1722; see also Poétarum ex Academia 
Gallicd, qui latiné aut graecé scripserunt, Carmina, Paris 1738), and 
in particular some odes referring to the family of Chancellor 
Henri Francois d’Aguessau. Boivin combined a vast erudition 
with a deep knowledge of poetry: his passion for the Homeric 
poems explains why he chose Homer as a subject for his 
lectures at the Collége royal. 

Bibliography: Fossier, Francois (2019), Jean Boivin et lhistoire 
de la Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris. On the Querelle: Rigault, 


Hippolyte (1856), Histoire de la Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, Paris; Lecog, Anne-Marie (ed.) (2001), La Querelle des 
Anciens et des Modernes, 17°-18¢ siécles, Paris. 


Bernard de La Monnoye (1641-1728) 
Opiivos eri tH AcoBiac otpov8W® [1743] 


Tou KAaiete, Kuttpt Kai "EpWTtEeG 

“Oooo 6’ ivepdevtec Gvdp_Ec eloiv. 

ToU otpou86c <EuAc> 6AWAE Kovens, 
“Ov avtoic toov 6uaotv ~iAnoev. 

5 "Hv yap HELALXLos, piAny te Kelvin 
"Eyvw SEommoty, wc tekoUoav Nn Traic. 
OUS' avtiic Tt08’ Exwv AEAOLTIE KOATIOUG, 
AAA’ EvOa TItduEVOG kai EvOa, WoUVNnv 
Nunmi@wy é¢ Gvaocoav ikev aici: 

10 “Oc viv BA Sta vUKta TIpd¢ Tov OikKoV, 
“OBEV VOOTLUOG EOTL, PAOiv, OUTLC. 

Zé ’ O Zevc OAEOELE, VUE KaKkiotn, 

Eic hc SWyata Gv KaAov Katappet, 

“H Hot otpouGov EAEc TIOBELVOV OUTW. 
15 Deb TO oYETALOV Epyov, al oU SEE, 
Ai otpou8é TpLToONtE, cou xdpwv viv 


Koupnsg 6ppata thc Eu UTtoldet 


Tov TILKPWv ato SakpUwv Epuspa. 


Textus: Recentiores poetae latini et graeci selecti quinque, curis 
Josephi Oliveti collecti ac editi. Editio auctior et correctior, Lugduni 
Batavorum, Francofurti ad Moenum et Hagae-Comitum: 
sumptibus Societatis, 1743, 323. 

Crit.: 3 Euijc addidi | | 12 OA€oEtE scripsi: OAECGEL ed. | | 16 
oo0 debuit || 18 pupa scripsi: Eputpa ed. 

Sim.: poeta carmen Catulli (3) in sermonem Graecum vertit || 
1 cf. Mosch. epit. Bion. 67 (kAaiouow "Epwtec) etc. | | 4 de re cf. 
Mosch. Meg. 9 | | 9 Nurtti@wyv] Ar. Av. 307 || 16 tpumto@nte] Bion 
Id. 1.58; Mosch. Id. 3.51 


Lament on Lesbia’s sparrow 


Ah! Mourn, Aphrodite and Cupids, 

and all you charming men! 

Ah! My girlfriend’s sparrow is dead, 

whom she loved no less than her eyes. 

[5] He was sweet as honey and knew her as his 
loving mistress as a girl knows her mother. 

He never quit her lap on purpose, 

but, hopping about here and there, 

he just chirped to his lady, alone. 

[10] Now he went through the night to the home 
no one ever returns from, as they say. 

May Zeus kill you, 0 horrible night, 


to whose houses every beauty flows: 


You have stolen the charming sparrow from me. 
[15] Oh miserable deed! Oh you, poor little one! 
Oh much-wanted sparrow, now because of you 
my girl’s eyes are swollen 


red with weeping bitter tears! 


Metre: Phalaecian hendecasyllable. 

Notes: This is a faithful translation of Catullus’s famous 
poem 3, on the death of Lesbia’s sparrow. La Monnoye excelled 
in imitations and translations from short poems of Antiquity, 
chiefly epigrams. 

Biography: Bernard de La Monnoye was an erudite poet 
and scholar born in Dijon in 1641; he died in Paris in 1728. 
Educated by the Jesuits, he studied law in Orléans and became a 
lawyer in his hometown, eventually abandoning this career in 
order to become a scholar. La Monnoye’s first and brilliant 
success came through writing a poem on the abolition of duels, 
which obtained first prize from the Académie francaise. He 
learned Greek only at the age of forty but mastered it so well 
that he was able to write Greek compositions and to translate 
into Greek hexameters the famous sixth Satire of Boileau, The 
Embarrassment of Paris. Kind and jovial in character, he practised 
poetry in French, Latin, and Greek, preferring rather light and 
playful trends rather than a noble and solemn tone. He earned 
celebrity thanks to his 1700 edition, which included a collection 
of Noé/s or popular verses usually sung for Christmas, written in 
Burgundian dialect. A learned polygraph, modest and 
scrupulous, he carefully studied many ancient authors and 
corresponded with scholars from all over Europe, such as Pierre 
Bayle, Etienne Baluze, and Bernard de Montfaucon. He settled in 
Paris in 1707 and was elected to the Académie francaise in 1713. 

Bibliography: Peignot, Gabriel (1832), Nouvelles recherches 
chronologiques, littéraires et philologiques sur Ia vie et les ouvrages 
de Bernard de la Monnoye, Dijon; Michaud, Louis-Gabriel (1854), 


Biographie universelle, Paris, vol. 20, 640-644; Lex, Léonce (1905), 
“Lettre de La Monnoye a Bernard de Montfaucon”, in: 
Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des chartes 66, 628-631: Jacquin, Lucie 
(2016), Les Noéls bourguignons de Bernard de La Monnoye, Lyon. 


André Chénier (1762-1794) 


<De Aglaia puella> [1788-1790] 


Tpic uakap Avépeia: thv AyAdtny podduacov 
yuuvny Aauttottuyny we iS€c, Wo Euavnc: 

WG SE TE TIOAAG ULyEic EV CELOOTIUYN MLAOTNTL 
HEiAya otnPEoovy, xEiAEou, XEpo’ ETIaBEC! 

5 ws viv k’ EypaWac ndu ttveiouoavy Etaipav, 


Oupaot Bakxevdeic tac ppevac Hoe dw! 


Textus: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, ms. N.A.F. 6851, 
n° 23 (manu scriptum litteris minusculis sine accentibus 
spiritibusve, praeter diaeresin it in ayAdinv)9: hinc Chénier, 
André (1950), Guvres completes, ed. Gérald Walter, Paris, 619. 

Sim.: 1 Tpic uakap] Hes. fr. 211.7 M.-W.; Anth. Pal. 15.22; 
Callim. fr. 114 Pf. et saep. | AyAainy poSdpadov] cf. Mosch. 2.70 
(AyAainv tupooto pddou yEipeoot AEyouca); poSdpuaZoc hapax 
leg. ut vid. | | 2 AauttomtUynv] hapax leg., ut vid., cf. AsUKOTIUYOG, 
KaAAittuyos etc. | wc—eéyavnc] cf. Theoc. Id. 2.82 | | 3 pLryeic— 
pirotntt] cf. Hom. JI. 6.25 (uiyn PUotNtt kal EUvA); 2.32 (iva 
Uloyeal Ev PLAOTNTL) etc. | cetcoTtUyn] cf. Suid. t 760 (“IUyE tO 
OPVEOV, TO AEYOHEVOV oELooTIUYNs); Etym. Magn. 479.55; schol. 
Theoc. 2.17 ("IUy&, fh AeyouEevN cetoortuyic) | | 5 46 ttvetoucav] 
cf. Hom. Od. 4.446 (4uBpooinv...45U pada tvetoucav) || 6 
BakxeuBeic tas ppevac] cf. Eur. HF 1122 


<On Aglaia> 


Thrice blessed are you, André, for when you saw rosy- 
bosomed Aglaia 


nude, her buttocks shining with a healthy glow, how you 
were driven wild: 


how you often had intercourse with her in buttocks- 
moving love, 


you experienced sweetness with chest, hands and lips. 


[5] How much you'd have drawn right now the beautiful 
lady, who sighs gently, 


and, watching her, your spirits would have been excited by 
desire! 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (I. 2 AquttomUyny with short vu, |. 4 
inusual correptio before ot-, though attested in ancient verse; |. 
5 -ac lengthened in arsi). 

Notes: During his journey to England (1788-1790), André 
Chénier composed six poems in Greek, ranging from one to ten 
lines. Each of these celebrated, with an erotic tension the poet 
never showed in his French poetry, the ‘young British nymphs’ 
(map8_evikai vat te Bpttavidec) whom Chénier met on the 
banks of the ‘divine Thames’, as ‘Rhodope’s cantor’ (AvSpeiac 6 
‘Podortetoc). These short poetic exercises offer an image of the 
poet as a lover and as a draftsman of the female body, keen to 
evoke in the most suggestive language the meanderings of 
physical love. The bashfulness of the 1958 editor of these pieces 
for the prestigious Bibliotheque de la Pléiade series deserves to 
be quoted here: ‘I hesitate to offer the reader a French version 
of these Greek and Latin verses of Ch[énier]. There are certain 
things that can only be said in the language of the Ancients, who 
had a conception of decency very different from ours.’ The 
name of the youngest Grace, here AyAain (Hes. Theog. 909; 945), 
also considered Aphrodite’s messenger (Nonn. Dion. 33.57), is 


the pseudonym of a presumably real English girl, the 
protagonist of this erotic poem inspired by the long 
epigrammatic tradition on the theme, cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 5.35; the 
name Byblis is used in another Greek piece of Chénier’s. As a 
name, Aglaia/Aglaie tells the ‘brightness’ of beauty and should 
be likened to the following epithet Aauttomtuyn (2), related to 
beauty shining under the belt. Another of Chénier’s Greek 
distichs introduces the poet proclaiming himself a ‘Thracian’ 
and repeatedly kissing this same part of his lover’s body (TtoAAa 
kUOGc Try Ttuynv). Chénier uses the word oetoomUyn (3) as an 
adjective and seems to go back to its etymological meaning to 
evoke the act of love making with vibrant vivacity. If ancient 
lexica sometimes consider o¢toomtuync/cetoomuyic as a noun 
and a synonym of €pwe, Chénier made it an epithet of pirotns 
(a word taken here in its epic meaning of the physical act of 
love), and combined it with the participle ptyeic, often found in 
Homer. 

Biography: André Chénier was born in 1762 in Galata, 
Constantinople, to a Greek mother and a French merchant 
father. As early as 1765, the family moved to France, where 
André could conduct his studies at the Collége de Navarre, a 
liberal and open-minded Parisian school. The poet insisted in his 
verse on his French-Byzantine origin, which in his opinion 
implied an ‘Orphic’ destiny: ‘Hail, Thrace: mother to me and 
mother to Orpheus! / Hail, Galata that my eyes long have 
desired! / For a Greek young lady there, a beauty in her / Spring, 
in the bed of a French-born husband / Gave birth to me, a 
Frenchman in Byzantium’s breast.'19 This personal, legendary 
heritage helped Chénier become one of the leading poetic 
authors who tried to revive French poetry by drawing on the 
springs of Greek literature. His work remained unfinished: 
Chénier was a victim of the French Revolution and died on the 
scaffold on 25 July 1794. While being led to the guillotine, it is 
said that he turned down the corner of a page of the Sophocles 
text he was reading and put it in his pocket, as if he planned to 
read it again. Apocryphal or not, this anecdote shows Chénier’s 
attachment to the Hellenic models he demonstrated throughout 


his life. In fact, his French work draws tirelessly on Greek 
sources (epic, tragedy, lyric), whether in personal elegies, 
philosophical poems, or political productions connected with the 
revolutionary context. An inspirer of French Romanticism, he 
was one of the three tutelary figures in Alfred de Musset’s Stello 
(1832), and his poetic production acquired, little by little, the 
posthumous fame it deserved. 

Bibliography: Dimoff, Paul (1936), La Vie et ‘oeuvre d’André 
Chénier jusqu’a la Révolution francaise, Paris (repr. Geneva 1970); 
Id. (1947), “Winckelmann et André Chénier”, in: Revue de 
littérature comparée 83, 321-333; Egger, Emile (1869), 
L’Hellénisme en France: Lecons sur I’influence des études grecques 
dans le développement de la langue et de /a littérature francaises, 
Paris, 331-94; Quillen, Elisabeth (1982), L’‘Angleterre et ‘Amérique 
dans Ia vie et la poésie d’André Chénier, Bern/Frankfurt; Chénier, 
André (2005; 2010), Euvres poétiques, eds. Georges Buisson/ 
Edouard Guitton, Orléans. On the Greek poem: Becq de 
Fouquiéres, Louis (1879), Guvres poétiques de André Chénier, 
précédées d'une étude sur André Chénier par Sainte-Beuve, Paris, 
vol. 2, 354. 


L éon Vernier (1855-1926) 


Eic Epptkov OveiAAvov [1898] 


(excerptum, w. 23-38, 75-78, 91-98) 


Kai o€ 8edc S€6aev Tote BApBapos, vik’ EAquWac 
SadaAénv AEFEwv ouvOeowy E€Etdoac, 

25 pwuaikiic 6’ avdfc 6teAWV Mwvnua, Aativwy 
oUvoLatwy WuxXds hAaoas €& Aidew. 


Tobveka uy’ oiotpos dyev, Tavtec Sé te TELBOUEO’ OtoTPW, 


EK O€8EV, OTOUVWV ‘EAAGSOG EELEvAL. 

Kai oot amattnOeic tively ETtletké’ Gtotva, 

30 teUXEoi p’ ExtoTtiots NAGov OTALOOaGUEVOG: 
pWyalkds kynidac ExwWv Kal yAAALKOV EyYoG 

XEpotv EdAwv, TLUnV BapBapLtKnyv EWEpov: 

Saipwv &’ av py’ EKéAEvoE, TO SF MpETtov, EvS0Ot vevoac 
ékotavd’ Eorteping EAAGSa yatav ExEtv. 

35 Tic 5€ tpageic UTtO osto, AEyoL ToT’ Gv ‘EAAGSt xaipetv 
oUK doEBOv; NoAAoi Pyyata y’ GuBpdota 

nde BeortAdotwv ETlewv GoBEotov aotdnv 

oUaot SeFQuevot KayKateBevto PpEoiv. 

[et 

75 Mvnoao@at 6’ nudv kEAoual o€ HAA’, oiTEp EXOVTEG 
XnkoavwWv yalav, UnTPOTIOALv TE LLKPHV, 

WG OU TIGAGL, PUOKWPEOHEV, UN SAta yEvntat 
ULKPOTEPN: Kal GOL TIOAAG yaplCouEGa, 

Es 

91 Avépi yap EVLOUOw Toye Sr) AWotov kai GpLotov, 
Ovntoic t’ ov Tavpotc t’ ABavatotot wiry, 

TLUKVG TIOAUOTEavoV KataBnHEvat Ec Nputavetov 
dotetou TloTaHOU KEiHEVoV Api Pod, 

95 évOa TEep EUTIUPYOv TE TIGAaL BEd EKTLOE VNOV, 


Kai téyoc tSpucEv otpoyyUAov UWLAES, 


XN LoMin TOAULOPHOS Gyet xopov attiKdov avépHv 

TIGL tT’ ADLOTOTOKOV KAKXEEL NVOPENV. 
Textus: Mélanges Henri Weil. Recueil de mémoires concernant 
l'histoire et la littérature grecques, dédié a Henri Weil...d l’occasion 
de son 808 anniversaire..., Paris: A. Fontemoing, 1898, 445-448. 
Sim.: 38 KayKateBEvto ~pEciv] cf. Theoc. 17.14; Hom. Od. 11.614 
(8U"®); Hes. Op. 27 (otépvotc) | | 77-78 cf. Plut. Dem. 2 | | 78 cf. 


e.g. Anth. Pal. 12.280.4 ToAAG xaptouEvos | | 96 UWipaec] de 
adiectivo cf. Anth. Pal. 7.701.4 


For Henri Weil 


(excerpt, Il. 23-38, 75-78, 91-98) 
And one day a barbaric god taught you, when you 
brilliantly 
investigated the cunning word-composition, 
[25] and by distinguishing the sound of Roman speech 
you brought out of Hades the souls of Latin names. 
This is why a passion drove me (and we all obey passions) 
urging me to leave you, to go out of Greece. 
And, at your request to pay a suitable ransom, 
[30] I came, armed with foreign books: 
wearing Roman greaves and with a Gallic spear 
in my hand, I brought a barbaric ransom; 
but then a god, nodding inside, invited me to a fair duty: 
to leave Hesperia and get back to the Greek soil. 


[35] Of your alumni, who could ever say goodbye to 


Greece 

without impiety? So many people heard immortal words 
and the inextinguishable song of God-made expressions 
and stored them in their hearts! 

[vl 

[75] Please, please, do not forget us, who inhabit 

the land of the Sequani and a small mother-town. 

Like you once we love this place, so that it may not 

get smaller: we are very thankful to you 

Leal 


This is the best thing for a man skilled in the most 
excellent arts, 


dear to mortals as well as to several Immortals: 


to enter often the Prytaneum [= scil. Académie francaise] 
charged with many wreaths 


lying by the flows of our city’s river, 
[95] where long ago a god founded a well-towered temple, 
and built a round dome seen from afar, 


and where the multiform Wisdom leads an Attic choir of 
men 


pouring out to all your manhood that produces the best 
offspring. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The poem’s dedicatee is Heinrich Weil (born in 1818 
in Frankfurt am Main, died in Paris on 9 November 1909). 
Following his brilliant achievements studying classics at 


Heidelberg University, then in Berlin, under the direction of 
August Boeckh, Weil became a French citizen in 1848 and 
lectured at the Faculty of Literature at Strasbourg University 
and, one year later, at the University of Besancon, finishing his 
career as a professor in Paris (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Ecole normale supérieure), from 1876 until 1891. Most 
appreciated for his erudition, but also for his righteousness, 
kindness, and courtesy, this scholar was among the founders, in 
Paris, of the Association pour I’encouragement des études 
grecques. An outstanding expert in the Greek language and its 
literature, especially poetry and Greek history, he gave his 
students a strong impetus for these studies. His remarkable 
editions of Demosthenes, Aeschylus, and Euripides (Sept 
tragédies) show the quality of his scholarship as well as the 
pertinence of his annotations. Vernier’s praise includes a short 
description of the Académie francaise (Il. 92-96), founded by ‘a 
god’ (Cardinal Mazarin), whose members are called ‘Immortals’ 
(I. 92): its building lies by the Seine in central Paris (|. 94), it can 
be considered a ‘temple’ (I. 95) and has a vaulted dome (I. 96 
TEéyoc...otpoyyUAov); there, Wisdom helps men to become 
humaniores (|. 98 hvopenv). The expression kai col TOAAG 
xaptZouE@a (I. 78) is possibly a misinterpretation of yapiGopat, 
which in the context is apparently meant as ‘be thankful’, 
whereas its usual meaning is ‘gratify’, ‘be pleasant to’ someone. 
Biography: Léon Vernier was a classical scholar, trained at 
Ecole normale supérieure, and a disciple of the important 
Hellenist Heinrich Weil, to whom he sent his season’s greetings 
in ancient Greek every year. He lectured in classics at the 
University of Besancon. Not much is known about the life of this 
professor, described as ‘one of the last ancient poets’ 
(Dalmeyda 1927). Besides his PhD thesis, a treatise on Voltaire’s 
French grammar (Etudes sur Voltaire grammairien et sur la 
grammaire au XVIIIe siécle, 1888), Vernier published 
commentaries on the Odyssey and a few studies on ancient 
metre and verse, his main scientific interest: De Senariis Italicis 
(1888), Etude sur la versification populaire des Romains a l’époque 
classique (1888, 1891), Les Inscriptions métriques de l'Afrique 


romaine (1891), and Petit Traité de métrique grecque et latine 
(1894), which was considered an original contribution, inspired 
by Vernier’s rhythmic and musical sense of Greek poetry. 

Bibliography: Dalmeyda, Georges (1927), “Allocution 
prononcée le 19 mai 1927”, in: Revue des études grecques 40, LII- 
LXII [on Vernier, LVIII-LIX]. 


Fernand Chapouthier (1899-1953) 


‘H Ev Aoukotokia tH Ev AOhvats Akadnpia xaipetv 
[1946] 


YKAMTE Kal OKETITOU 

Xatpe, piAn KGoL, XATpE: OE KAHE TE yeivato EATNHp 
auth, ToUG avtoUs Sé kal vias €8peWauEd’ Guyw- 
GAA’ EME TIDEOBUTEPNV YE VEWTEPA TEKVA TIEAACOAY, 
Ooi SE vewtépn auyi yepaitepot elatat vies 

5 Kai como : oi yap Euoo vEéot oUTW xEpoi TLBOVTO, 
GAA’ Et’ Ev GUUAOLV O1OL TOV OUpavov EUPUV ExoUOL, 
VATILOL, Ol UEUAAOL TIOALV KTLOAL EV VEDEAALOLV: 

ool 5& HEAAYYXELPEG TlatSEc Kal KAYTIUAOL WHOUG, 
Xpuoov OnpwvteEc kai 61600 KE yata KEKEUON, 

10 okdmttouoty ta B4Bn Sta t’ GyKea kai Sta Bhooas, 
OKETITOHEVOL SE TIOAELG KTiOOaV VnOUG Te SOuOUG TE. 
Xatpe, KAOLyYVATN xpucooTtEepav’, fh UE SLEAGOKELG, 


WG UTATOG HAaKdpWv, OUK OUpavos, GAAd Tot Aia. 


Textus: Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 70, 1946, 
Supplément (Le Centenaire de I’Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, Paris 
1948), 211. 

Crit.: 7 oi: of ed. || 10 Stat’: Stat’ ed. 

Sim.: tit. AouKotokia] cf. Strab. 4.3.5.20 de Lutetia | | 1 Kdot] 
cf. Soph. OC 1440 | | 6 cf. Hom. J/. 20.299 al. (tol oUpavov evpuv 
Exouot) || 7 vAtot] cf. Hom. J/. 8.177; Od. 1.8 al. || 8 
UEAayyxetpec] hapax leg. ut vid. | | 9 yata kKeKeVOn] cf. Hes. Theog. 
505; Quint. Smyrn. 1.2 | | 10 5td...Brooac] cf. Hom. I/. 22.190 


The Paris Academy greets the Academy of Athens 


‘Dig and study!’ 


Hail, dear sister, hail! One and the same mother gave birth 
to you and me, 


and we also both raised the same offspring: 


But, being the elder one, I was approached by younger 
children, 


while you, the younger one, are surrounded by elder sons, 


[5] and wise ones; for my own children, being too young, 
could not yet rely on their hands, 


but they still have at sight in their eyes the wide sky, 
silly boys, who strive to build a city on the clouds! 
Your sons, with browned arms and bent shoulders 
look for gold and all that the earth might hide: 

[10] they dig at deep levels by hollows and by glens, 


and, by their study, they have rebuilt cities, temples, and 
houses. 


Hail, o gold-crowned sister: you teach me 


that the Earth, not the Sky, is leader of the Blest. 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: This poem celebrates the anniversary of the 
prestigious Ecole francaise d’Athénes, founded in 1846 and 
subsequently the leader of some of the most important 
archaeological excavations in Greece, from Delos and Delphi to 
Argos. The Witz consists of a dialogue between the University of 
Paris (more devoted to speculation and theoretical studies) and 
the archaeological school at Athens, whose members are more 
devoted to working in the field. 

Biography: A well-known Hellenist from Bordeaux, 
educated at the Fcole normale supérieure, Fernand Chapouthier 
was a member of the Ecole francaise d’Athénes and a professor at 
the Sorbonne. Working in both the archaeological and textual 
domains, he published an edition of a number of plays by 
Euripides, as well as essays on several subjects, including studies 
on ancient Greek religion and more popular, illustrated books 
about Greece. He also participated in excavations at Delos and 
particularly Mallia, on the island of Crete. 

Bibliography: de Romilly, Jacqueline (1954), “Fernand 
Chapouthier”, in: Bulletin de [Association Guillaume Budeé 3, 10-11; 
Demargne, Pierre (1956), “Fernand Chapouthier”, in: Revue 
Archéologique s. 6, 47, 204-211; LEcole francaise dAthénes, special 
issue of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 120, 1996. 
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Notes 


Cf. also the interesting statement by Francois de 
Calliéres in his Histoire poétique de la guerre 
nouvellement déclarée entre les Anciens et les Modernes 
(Paris 1688, 287) on Greek verse production, which 
banishes such efforts to Germany and the Nordic 
nations: ‘[...] il [sc. Apollo] met au plus bas étage du 
Parnasse tous ceux qui au lieu de cultiver leur langue 
maternelle s’amusent a écrire en Vers Grecs ou Latins, 
declare tous ces ouvrages de contre-bande, ainsi que 
toutes Anagrammes, Acrostiches, & autres amusemens 
de Pedans, les bannit de la societé des Nations polies, & 
les relegue a perpetuité dans les Coleges & chez les 
Allemans & autres nations du Nord.’ 


Ianos Laskaris (> Greece), the author of the editio 
princeps of the Planudean Anthology in 1494, became an 
ambassador for the kings of France from 1495 and 
contributed to the development of Greek studies in 
Paris, especially for Toussain’s preceptor, Budé. No 
evidence of his influence concerning the epigrams is 
acknowledged until 1527, when Laskaris published his 
Epigrammata in Paris with Josse Bade’s press, or 1531, 
when Bade published his own edition of the Planudea, 
based on the second Aldine edition of 1521. 


The conflicts between the first Hellenists and the 
Parisian Faculty of Theology occupied the years from c. 
1520 to c. 1540, mostly prior to the beginnings of the 
Collége des lecteurs du roi. The battleground was mainly 
represented by biblical studies, particularly as concerns 
the value placed on the Latin Vulgate. But this 


apparently did not impact the enthusiasm for Greek 
literature and poetry in the scholarly é/ite. By the end of 
the 16th century, however, the teaching of Greek was 
the stronghold of the Jesuits and spread all over the 
kingdom. 


See also the website of the CESR Tours: http:// 
www.bvh.univ-tours.fr/MONLOE/ 

INSCRIPTIONS Tombeau.pdf. We warmly thank Prof. 
Alain Legros for his help with the edition and 
commentary of this epigraph. The poem is transcribed 
here in lower-case letters. 


Author's Latin translation: Numquam virtus excellens 
subita erumpens vi | Tota simul emicuit, et in praecordiis 
extitit: | Sed longe ante, et aetate a prima | Hominum in 
pectoribus gliscit ; ubi penitus | [5] In animam ingrediens, 
profundum sulcum ducit. | Tum intus refulgens clara 
indicia exhibet. | Qualem ab ortu, et incunabulis admirata 
est | Noverca infensa Iovis filium Herculem: | Quando 
gravia monstra, sanguineos immisit dracones, | [10] 
Recens nati cupiens, priusquam ad pubertatis florem 
pervenisset | Veneno nocenti a membris animam auferre. 
| Ile vero amplexus, et ambabus comprehendens | 
Strinxit, et occidit circum spiris implicatos. | Talis virgo, 
quam honestis versibus decorare, | [15] Antiquum iuxta 
debitum, me iam animus admonet, | Divina Genovefa, 
bellicosorum magnum Celtarum | Decus iuxta, et 
propugnaculum: belle conditae civitatis | Praesertim, cui 
Francorum sedi contigit esse regum. | Illa igitur recens 
nata adhuc infans, atque adeo | [20] Matris in ulnis 
sublata, praedita erat | Omnibus virtutibus; pietatis autem 
praebuit | Argumenta multa perspicua, quae progrediens 
confirmabat | Vehementer, superans viros et feminas | 
Plurimas, terram quantum coelum est supra. 


Another possible translation: ‘Kisser of any and all 
asses, gold medalist in racing to learned banquets, / 


Bottomless sack of wine who wolfs down his meat raw, 
/ Classicist in his own mind, repeated anagram 
offender, / Grammatician of gobbledegook, moron to 
beat all morons.’ 


A quotation from Book 6 of Hegesander of Delphi's 
Commentaries: Oppuavaoraciéat, 
OlveyKatamtnélyevetot, / CAKKOYEVELOTPOWOL Kal 
AortaSaptrayisat, / eivatavwitepiBaAAot, 
avnAutokatBAettéAatot, / vuKTAdBpaLowayot, 
VUKTLTATaLTTAGYyLoL, / WELpakleEattatat (Kai) 
ovAAaBortevolAaAntai, / SofouataLooopot, 
Cntapetno.adat. 


See Porter, David A. (2019), “The Early Modern lyric: a 
literary wilderness of world literature”, in: University of 
Toronto Quarterly 88/2, 195-209: 205. 


See the image of this page on Gallica: https:// 
gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10090499q/ 
f25.item.zoom. 


Chénier, André (1889), Euvres poétiques, vol. 1, ed. Louis 
Moland, Paris, 308-9: ‘[...] Salut, Thrace ma mére et la 
mére d’Orphée, / Galata, que mes yeux désiraient dés 
longtemps; / Car c'est la qu'une Grecque, en son jeune 
printemps, / Belle, au lit d'un époux nourrisson de la 
France, / Me fit naitre Francais dans les murs de 
Byzance. [...]’. 


Balkans 
Vlado Rezar 


The rule of the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II began with the 
conquest of Constantinople (1453), symbolically marking the 
end of the Eastern Roman Empire, which had lasted for more 
than a thousand years. The fall of Constantinople gave impetus 
to a new phase of Ottoman expansion into southeastern 
Europe: Mehmed himself subdued most of the area known as 
the Balkans today, while his grandson, Suleiman the 
Magnificent, completed the territorial extension of the Empire, 
terrifying the Christian West by advancing all the way to Vienna 
(1529). This major political turn also had profound cultural 
repercussions, including the exodus of the Greek intellectual 
elite from the mid-15th century onwards, just as Renaissance 
humanism was gathering momentum in Italy. This migration, 
together with the invention of the printing press, was 
instrumental in making the Muse of ancient Greek poetry sing 
again: first in Italy, and from the 16th century onwards in 
western and northern Europe as well. On the other hand, the 
Balkans, a peculiar meeting point of the Catholic (‘Latin’) West 
and the Orthodox (‘Greek’) East and now the site of Islamic 
political and cultural domination, remained for the most part 
out of touch with the intellectual trends of the European 
humanist Res publica litterarum. Humanist influence extended 
only as far as its westernmost, mostly Catholic, fringe areas that 
had not fallen under Ottoman rule. Even there, however, 
instances of poetry in classical Greek were few and far between. 
In the eastern, mostly Orthodox, parts of the Balkans, classical 
Greek scholarship, and poetry in particular, was to take root only 
at the end of the 17th century as a prelude to the Greek 


Enlightenment (for the Greek part of the Balkans, see > 
Greece). 


The Catholic West 


As a result of their political and cultural connection with the 
Italian peninsula, Adriatic city communes such as Istrian Koper 
(Justinopolis), Dalmatian Zadar (Zara), Sibenik (Sibenicum), 
Trogir (Tragurium), Split (Spalatum), Dubrovnik (Ragusa), and 
Kotor (Catharum) — all of them important strongholds lying 
along the trade route to the Levant and, except for Dubrovnik, 
for centuries under the rule of the Republic of Venice (Stato da 
Mar) - embraced the spirit of Renaissance humanism early on. 
Predominantly Italian humanists, who were often well versed in 
Greek (Palladio Fosco Negri of Padua, to name but one, was in 
charge of schools in Sibenik, Trogir, Zadar, and Koper), were 
active in these areas from the 15th century onwards, and their 
talented students went on to become not only accomplished 
Latin poets but also internationally recognised translators from 
Greek (e.g., Andreas Divus of Justinopolis, who published the 
complete works of Homer, Aristophanes, and Theocritus in Latin 
translation). Nevertheless, active Greek literacy on the eastern 
Adriatic coast took roots effectively only in Ragusa (Dubrovnik). 
The latter was a wealthy and independent trading city which in 
its collective memory still fondly remembered Byzantine rule 
from the early centuries of its existence. Good relations with 
Constantinople were continually confirmed by the prerogatives 
awarded to Ragusa until as late as 1451. Soon after, a large 
number of Greek refugees sought asylum in Ragusa on their 
way to Italy (including Ianos Laskaris, Demetrios 
Chalkokondyles, and Michael Tarchaniota Marullus). Given the 
fact that Senofonte Filelfo, the son of the prominent humanist 
and ancient Greek poet Francesco Filelfo, worked as chancellor 
of Ragusa for 10 years (1460-1470), and that the city 
administration preferred hiring teachers of both Latin and Greek 
(in 1490, for example, the city fathers were about to hire the 


famous Demetrios Chalkokondyles, though he eventually opted 
to teach in Milan instead), it is small wonder that as early as the 
late 15th century the Ragusan nobleman Ioannes Gozze was 
praised by his contemporaries for composing poetry in both 
ancient Greek and Latin. Gozze’s poetry, which was commended 
by Angelo Poliziano as well, has unfortunately been lost. Hence 
the only preserved Ragusan humanist poetry in ancient Greek 
remains a small epigrammatic cycle by Damianus Benessa 
(1476-1539). Yet, his poetic endeavour had no significant 
influence on the Ragusan cultural milieu as these Greek verses, 
dispersed in the large corpus of Latin poetry, have until recently 
remained in manuscript form only. Unlike his fellow citizens - 
including Michael Coelius Gradi (a poet and translator of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Demosthenes’ orations), who was 
taught Greek by Chalkokondyles in Milan, and Nicolaus Petreus 
Corcyraeus (a Ragusan teacher, poet, and author of widely 
commended translations of Greek philosophical and medical 
texts), who acquired a command of Greek under the guidance of 
the Greek scholar Sergio Stiso in southern Italy - Benessa 
mastered the art of writing ancient Greek verse without 
attending any of the centres of European humanism. He was 
probably helped by the fact that, despite Ragusa’s remoteness, 
newly printed Greek titles were reaching the city more easily 
than expected, as the Ragusan teacher Daniele Clario of Parma 
(to whom Aldo Manuzio dedicated his Aristophanes in 1498 and 
his Demosthenes in 1504) was at the same time Aldo’s book- 
selling ‘concessionaire’ for Greece. By the mid-16th century 
ancient Greek had officially become part of the school 
curriculum, and in the second half of the 16th century Greek 
scholarship in Ragusa received a great boost by the Italian 
Benedictine and Ragusan archbishop Chrysostomus Calvini 
(1494-1575), a translator of Greek theological authors; by the 
Italian humanist poet Giovanni Battista Amalteo (1525-1573; see 
> Italy), a notary public in Ragusa (1557-1561); and by Didacus 
Pyrrhus (1517-1599). The latter was a persecuted Portuguese 
Jew who found refuge in Ragusa in the last few decades of his 
life and privately taught a large number of Ragusan citizens who 


would themselves go on to try their hand at translating classical 
Greek texts. Along with the above-mentioned humanists active 
in Ragusa, he laid a solid foundation for Greek literacy in 
Ragusa, to the point that this became an essential component of 
the cultural heritage of the city. This tradition would culminate 
two centuries later in the works of the internationally renowned 
names of Greek philology: the Ragusan Jesuit Raimondo Cunich 
(1719-1794), a Latin translator of the I/iad and the Greek 
Anthology; his student Bernardo Zamagna (1735-1820), a Latin 
translator of the Odyssey and the Greek bucolic poets; and 
Nicolaus Androvich (1798-1857), an occasional poet who in the 
first half of the 19th century tried his hand at ancient Greek 
poetry with great success and is remembered now as the last 
Hellenist of Ragusa. 

When it comes to Greek humanism and especially poetry in 
ancient Greek in traditionally Catholic parts of the Balkans (often 
called the Antemurale Christianitatis in the West), the Ragusan 
‘Greek Muse’ seems to stand out even more considering the fact 
that on the eastern Adriatic coast it has no equal. On the 
humanist foundations laid throughout the 15th century, and in 
spite of constant threat of war just outside the city walls, cultural 
life in the Adriatic city communes under Venetian rule 
continued, though Latin poetry predominated and hardly gave 
ancient Greek a chance. Beyond this narrow coastline stretch, 
inland areas turned into a de facto military border for centuries 
to come and had no opportunity to develop any learned 
literature until the Turkish threat was over. Many abandoned 
these areas in order to save themselves, including Matthias 
Garbitius Illyricus (1503-1559), who as a young man was 
forced to flee war-ravaged Istria at the beginning of the 16th 
century. Like his famous compatriot Matthias Flacius Illyricus, 
Garbitius was soon recognised of as a talented philologist by 
Protestant German scholars; under Luther’s and Melanchthon’'s 
tutelage he became one of the best-known Hellenists and 
occasional Greek poets of his time. Instances of the reverse 
process — a foreigner versed in ancient Greek coming ex officio 
to Croatian lands and leaving his mark as a Greek poet there — 


were rare, the most interesting case being Georgius Wyrffel 
(1535-1585), a canon of Zagreb. 

The keepers and providers of classical education on what 
was left of the free territory of Croatia (the so-called reliquiae 
reliquiarum) remained some local Franciscan and particularly 
Jesuit monasteries. However, although the Jesuit ratio studiorum 
encompassed instruction in both classical languages, Latin was 
to remain the exclusive language of learned literature in these 
areas over the next few centuries. All the more exotic, then, was 
the isolated epigrammatic poetry in ancient Greek by the Croat 
Franciscan Raphael Levakovich (1597-1650). Even this 
‘excursion into the unknown’, however, is understandable given 
his philological involvement in attempts by the Roman Church to 
extend its influence in the Orthodox East in the 17th century. 

To conclude, the survey of early modern poetry in ancient 
Greek in the western Balkans necessarily points to the rather 
anomalous nature of the phenomenon. It cannot be argued that 
the western parts of the Balkans were not familiar with ancient 
Greek scholarship during the rise and heyday of humanism. 
Owing to specific political circumstances in the first half of the 
16th century, however, no tradition of Greek literary production, 
and particularly poetry in ancient Greek, ever emerged in the 
‘Latin’ Balkans, with the single exception of Ragusa. 


The Orthodox East 


In the eastern part of the Balkans Greek literacy was best 
preserved in the Danubian principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia (then known as Hungaro-Wallachia). Although they 
were conquered by the Ottomans as early as the 15th century, 
these areas succeeded in gaining a certain level of autonomy - 
cultural as well as political - through their vassalage. In the 
second half of the 16th century, the Moldavian voivode Jacobus 
Heraclides, a Greek soldier and a humanist of Protestant faith, 
tried with little success to recreate the cultural atmosphere of 
Renaissance humanism by opening an academy in Cotnari 


(Schola Latina, 1562-1563), where ancient Greek was taught in 
addition to Latin. However, the flowering of classical Greek, in 
both prose and verse, only began with the so-called Wallachian 
Renaissance (during the rule of the native boyar Constantine 
Brancoveanu) at the end of the 17th century, when the Princely 
Academy of Bucharest was founded. Almost simultaneously the 
Porte started to appoint members of the Phanariot families as 
rulers of the principalities, and they introduced Greek as an 
official language of the courts. Whether a symbolic proof of 
ascendancy and prestige for the emerging Phanariot elite, who 
tried to dissociate themselves, as some scholars have put it, 
from the local society, or merely a cultural consequence of the 
wider European intellectual movement of the time, this literary 
phenomenon was to last throughout the 18th century. Its 
beginnings (the era of the enlightened rule by the 
Mavrokordatos family until 1830), however, were also its apogee 
in terms of quality. 

Intellectual activities in the Danubian principalities were also 
facilitated by the establishment of several Greek printing offices 
from 1690 onwards (Iasi in Moldavia, and Bucharest, Snagov and 
Targoviste in Wallachia being the most important), led by the 
learned monk Anthim the Iberian, later bishop of Wallachia. In 
that time Greek printing offices did not exist anywhere else in 
the Ottoman Empire. With the rare exception of Plutarch’s 
Parallel Lives, these printers published mostly doctrinal and 
liturgical texts in response to Catholic proselytising, for the most 
part in modern Greek. Still, forewords to these editions became 
a perfect stage for the most prominent intellectuals, 
predominantly of Greek origin, who had gathered around the 
Wallachian court, to present their learned occasional poetry, 
most of which merely praised the achievements of their royal 
patrons. In the first half of the 18th century, among the verses 
of eminent professors and editors such as Sebastos Kyminetes, 
Metrophanes Gregoras of Dodone and Ioannes Postelnikos, the 
poetry of loannes Molyvdos Comnenos (1657-1719), one of the 
most learned men in the Greek world at the time, stands out 
because of its large number of classically styled verses. The 


iambic poetry of Georgios Chrysogonos of Trebizond (11739) is 
also worthy of mention. Demetrios Georgoulis Notaras, a 
doctor and classical philologist, managed to publish only two 
epigrams in ancient Greek, but their elegance reflects the 
intellectual atmosphere at the court of the Mavrokordatos 
family. This literary practice continued until the end of the 18th 
century, but it never measured up to the aesthetic achievements 
of ancient Greek poetry from the earlier period, which can be 
gauged from the iambic poetry of Parthenios Metaxopoulos and 
Nikolaos Belaras. In 1777, the latter, a professor at the Princely 
Academy, published a collection of as many as 45 
commendatory poems in ancient Greek by various authors in 
honour of the Wallachian ruler and patron of literature, 
Alexander Ypsilanti, who had provided the Academy with its own 
printing office. According to Legrand, however, this collection, as 
a whole, is of little aesthetic value. 

One of the authors represented in Belaras’ collection is 
Konstantinos Tzechanes (1741-1800), a mathematician and 
professor of Greek at Leiden University. He was one of the most 
prolific 18th-century ancient Greek poets in the Balkans, and, 
unlike his compatriots, he published most of his poetry in 
various cities in western Europe. Tzechanes was a native of 
Moschopole, an Aromanian commercial metropolis with a 
Greek-speaking population. Today Moschopole is just a small 
village in Albania, but in the early 18th century it emerged as a 
leading centre of Greek intellectual activity in the Balkans. In 
1744, the local Greek frontistirion was upgraded and renamed 
‘New Academy’; it was headed by Tzechanes’ teacher, 
Theodoros Kavalliotes, an all-round scholar who promoted the 
philological disciplines in particular, including poetry. The short- 
lasting cultural and educational flourishing of the city was 
mainly due to the presence of the only working Greek printing 
office in a Balkan region under direct Ottoman rule. It was 
established around 1730 by Gregorios Konstantinos 
Moschopolites, an occasional classical Greek poet himself who 
was closely connected with the Academy and the metropolitan 
church of Ohrid. By the year 1769, when the city was destroyed 


by Albanian Muslims, the local press had issued at least 22 
editions of mostly liturgical works. Some of the books were 
edited and supplied with ancient Greek epigrams by another 
notable professor at the Academy, Michael Goras Hypischiotes 
(c. 1700-1790). 

Serbian territories were mostly rural and under strict 
Ottoman rule and thus lacked a sizable Greek intellectual elite, 
so Greek cultural influence was not felt there as in other parts of 
the eastern Balkans. However, in the first half of the 18th 
century Greek schools began open on Serbian soil as well: the 
first Greek frontistirion was founded in Belgrade in 1718, when 
the city became part of the Habsburg Empire after centuries of 
Ottoman rule. But when the city fell into Ottoman hands again 
in 1738, Greek literacy continued to be nurtured in schools 
across the Danube river in the Austrian-ruled region of 
Vojvodina, particularly in the cities of Novi Sad and Zemun. The 
latter, because of its strategic position, was accorded special 
privileges by the Austrian emperors, which aroused the interest 
of the Greek inhabitants of the Turkish-occupied areas, who 
consequently migrated to the town and created one of the most 
flourishing Greek colonies in the northwestern Balkans. Jovan 
Mladenovich (1721-1753) and Demetrios Darvaris (1757- 
1823), a native Serbian and a Greek of Aromanian descent, 
respectively, were the best-known alumni and promoters of 
Greek literacy in these areas, and they composed some 
occasional poetry in ancient Greek. Their verses were published 
in Vienna, another important printing centre of Greek literacy 
from the second half of the 18th century until the end of the 
Tourkokratia (> Austria). 
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Fig. 8: Budapest, National Széchényi Library, ms Fol. Lat. 3606.II, 


f. 31v: autograph of Georg Wyrffel’s poem In victoriam quam 
reverendissimus episcopus Zagrabiensis habuit de Turcis apud 
Glynam fluvium (see below, p. 421-424). 


Damianus Benessa (1476-1539) 


I. <De Terra et Caelo> [c. 1530] 


OvUpavod dotEepdEvtos EyW yap Ladxpovoc Eipi, 
Kaimtep to08’ GAAWG TIOAAd OTEPLCOUEVOG - 

TobSe yap fv dei avydZovtosg dEidtov EiSoc, 
Naoovsdin ToAAotc dotpeot AaUTIOHEVOV, 

5 AAAG KaTW Comepoc kai TOUS’ UTIOKEiMEVOG AUTH 
Ovpavdbev ToAAcis SuUAaot BAEWAYEVOG - 
Apoeviknh SUVaUlc KEtvoc, TO SE ONAUKOV AUTH, 


Tiktw kal UATHp WoTtep Gmtavta TpEpw. 
II . Nepi Eipavac 


"Eyyovoc f Atoc Eipdva ToAtv Av SE KateElyXeE, 
Avtika Hév TAOtTtOSG TASE TapEott HEyac. 

Kai yap Eauths ouK GAAnv S50€dCEto omoud hc 
‘Hun, To0 tEwEvoc Suolv Eveott Beat, 

5 EUvopin te KaAf} Kal oot 6’ Gua, totvia Aika - 
Auow yap HEyYGAWV OvVTE KAEOG TITOALWY - 


‘Yutv yobv, ayabWv dooot yAiyeoGE StS56vtoc, 


MéAAot ToU TeHEvouc KEiteva KAAAOV EXELV. 


III . Kovotavtivw 


‘AAYEG Kal VOoOOOL, TaVTWs KaKG WUpLa 6’ GAAa, 
Oic Hudv Evoxoc GOALOs EoTt Bioc: 

Nav YEv ths apEeths ayaGov Auyaivetat ai€év, 

'H8’ GAdOG KpaTeel OUAGHEVOG TE TUXN. 

5 ToUtwv ovv petéxovta iSwy viv Gyvupat altwe, 
Névoc yap todé TOL, TEVOEOSG OUSEV AkoG, 

AgtAdc Kai SoKEW HOL OUTLEavOc TE yEvEoEaL, 


AUtika Ur) Tapexetv OU Suvatoc pakapa. 


Textus: Dubrovnik, Archivum Monasterii Ragusini Fratrum 
Minorum, ms. 78, fol. 41v. 

Crit.: plurimos spiritus et accentus, in autographo passim 
male positos, hic juxta normam orthographicam hodiernam 
vocibus apposui 

1.2 oteptCdyEvoc] ita, forsan forma secundaria verbi otepéw 
(pro otepouuEvos) || 4 Gotpeot] ita II.4 Hun] ita, forsan metri 
causa pro Eun, aut pro ‘Hun (videlicet ‘H €un) | | 8 MEAAot] ita, 
metri causa pro YEAot | KaAAOVv] ita, forsitan pro KaAwG 

III. Tit. Kovotavtivw] ita | | 8 pn] ita, metri causa pro yE 

Sim.: I.1-8 cf. Hes. Theog. 104-127 | | 6 cf. Anth. Pal. 7.669.2 

II.1-8 cf. Pind. O/. 13.6-7 

III.1-8 cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37.1016.5—-9 et 37.755.7-8 | | 
1 kaka...GAAa] cf. Hes. Op. 100 


<On Heaven and Earth> 


The starry Heaven and I, Earth, are peers in age, 


although Iam made different in many ways: 
with unchanging face, lo, the Heaven ever shines, 
while myriad stars strive to give it their brightest light; 


[5] I, however, lie down in the darkness, exposed to the 
Heaven, 


being watched by its myriad eyes. 


While Heaven reveals his masculine nature, mine is 
feminine: 


I give birth and like a mother nurture all. 


On Eirene [Peace] 
Whatever city Eirene, Zeus’ daughter, bestows her 
patronage upon, 
it immediately becomes a place of prosperity. 
This very goddess is esteemed to be worthy of worship 
by my city, where two more goddesses have their temples: 


[5] fair Eunomia [Good order] and you, honourable Dike 
[Justice], 


for both of you are a source of pride for large cities. 
Therefore, all of you seeking a benefactor, 


take good care of her temple! 


To Constantine 


Misery and disease, and a thousand other misfortunes 


there are which enthral our miserable life: 


All good virtue is always ruined 

while the world is governed by blind and baneful Chance. 
[5] My heart aches to see that my fate is no different, 
being miserable, and with no means of alleviation: 

I deem myself a worthless weakling 


being unable to instantly procure merriness. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with a number of orthographic and 
morphological adaptations due to the prosodic requirements of 
the metre, resulting in lesser comprehensibility of the text, a 
number of prosodic problems (1.3 dei should have long a, etc.) 
and weak metre. 

Notes: Apart from his voluminous Christian epic De morte 
Christi, Benessa wrote smaller-scale poetry as well (more than 
8,000 Latin verses in epigrams, eclogues, lyric poetry, and 
satires). His humanistic proclivity is emphasised by his Latin 
renditions of seven Greek epigrams from the Planudean 
Anthology and especially by nine epigrams of his own - a total of 
30 elegiac couplets - composed in ancient Greek. It seems that 
Benessa’s Greek cycle was to some extent a reaction to Laskaris 
edition of the Anthologia Graeca (1494) and Poliziano’s Liber 
epigrammatum Graecorum (1498). Benessa’s first Greek epigram 
was certainly composed before 1515 and represents the poet's 
farewell to love poetry. In the remainder of the cycle one can 
find epitaphs, religious poems, and echoes of motifs taken from 
classical and postclassical Greek authors. The first of the three 
epigrams featured here explains the relationship between Earth 
and Heaven, reinterpreting the verses from Hesiod’s Theogony; 
the second is an interpretation of Pindar O/. 13.6-7 and 
discusses the importance of peace for the welfare of the people; 
and the last, echoing verses of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
pessimistically laments the poet’s whimsical fate. Although the 
notable 19th-century Vatican librarian Girolamo Amati 
considered Benessa’s Greek epigrams mostly incomprehensible 


’ 


and of no value in terms of content, aesthetics, and grammar, 
they have remained an unicum among the surviving works of 
Dalmatian humanist poets and are therefore of particular 
cultural value. 

Biography: Damianus Benessa (Republic of Ragusa/ 
Dubrovnik, c. 1476-1539) was a nobleman and humanist. His 
only formal instruction in Latin and Greek was provided by the 
notable Italian teacher Daniele Clario at Ragusa’s Gymnasium. 
Benessa was not a professional humanist but a dilettante, yet he 
is remarkable in that he surpassed his more acclaimed 
Dalmatian contemporaries (Aelius Cervinus, Jacobus Bonus, and 
Marcus Marulus) in the variety of his humanistic commitment. 
The only work published during his lifetime was his octavo 
edition of the longest Roman epic, Opus de secundo bello Punico 
by Silius Italicus (Lyon 1514). All of his own literary oeuvre, in 
spite of his intention to publish it, remained buried in two 
autograph manuscripts until recently. 

Bibliography: Rezar, Vlado (ed.) (2017), Damianus Benessa, 
Poemata, Split, 7-38; Rezar, Vlado (2018), “The Greek Verses of 
Damianus Benessa”, in: Janika Pall/Ivo Volt (eds.), 
Hellenostephanos. Humanist Greek in Early Modern Europe: 
Learned Communities Between Antiquity and Contemporary Culture, 
Tartu, 391-413. 


Didacus Pyrrhus (1517-1599) 


I. Didaci Pyrrhi in Erasmum [1537] 


Adavatoc coyiav, Cwryv 5é Svntoc “Epaopos 
06’ €v totc KOATIOLG KpUTITETAL ‘EABetiac. 
Tdia yév olpWwZEL, UaKpdc OUYyXaipEL “OAUUTTOG, 


AUTH] OTL OTEPETAL, AUTOG OTL HETEXEL. 


II . Aliud eiusdem 


‘EvOd5e kKeitat avnp OEiog tTpLoepaotos "EpacHoOs, 


Wuya Sé tv pakdpwv oikov "OAuUTIOV EXEL. 
III . Aliud eiusdem 


Quod bonus atque pius fueris, quod doctus, Erasme, 
ToOtO ye toic aAyadoic aot Sta OTOpATOS. 
Quod non ipse tuos mores culpaverit unquam 
ZwWiAOG, OUK AUTOG M@pos, "EPaouE, neget. 
5 Quod divorum auges numerum novus incola coeli, 
Agikvutat fh apeth toOto tedc te Bios. 
Quod proferre parem valeant tibi secula nostra, 
Mn VEHEOLG PNtotc, toOto HEV Aduvatov. 
Textus: D. Erasmi Roterodami epitaphia, per eruditissimos aliquot 
viros Academiae Lovaniensis aedita, Lovanii: ex officina Rutgeri 
Rescii, 1537, ff. 3-4. 
Crit.: 1.4 otépetat Petrac: otdptat ed. 1537 | | III.4 Zwidoc 
debuit 
Sim.: II.2 cf. Anth. Pal. 7.60.2 


III.2 mot 6ta otdyatoc] cf. Theoc. Id. 12.21; Anth. Pal. 
8.126.2 


Didacus Pyrrhus on Erasmus 


Immortal for his wisdom, though mortal in his life, 
Erasmus 


lies hidden here in the bosom of Helvetian earth. 
Earth is mourning, whereas high Olympus rejoices: 


the one for losing him, the other for having received him. 


Another one by the same author 


Here rests a divine man, triply loved Erasmus: 


His soul resides on Olympus, the home of the blessed. 


Another one by the same author 


That you were kind and pious, and a learned man, 
Erasmus, 


this is what fair people never cease to talk about. 
That your habits have never been criticised by Zoilus, 


this is, Erasmus, what Momus [the critic God] himself 
would confirm. 


[5] That as a new inhabitant of Heaven you increase the 
number of gods, 


this is demonstrated by your virtue and your life. 
That our age might yield your equal — 


may what I say not appear unjust - this is impossible. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with some glaring prosodical mistakes, 
such as Wuxd with a short a in II.2. 

Notes: Pyrrhus wrote the poems featured here as a 
teenager, during his stay in Leuven (for the Leuven context, see 
the Low Countries section), on the occasion of the death of 
Erasmus (at Basel in 1536). Although his literary endeavours in 


ancient Greek resulted in these three short epigrams only, 
Pyrrhus must have contributed significantly to the spread of 
Greek scholarship in Ragusa/Dubrovnik, as some of his pupils 
and colleagues (Dominicus Zlatarich, Matthaeus Benessa, 
Michael Monaldi, Nicolaus Gozze, and Antonius Medus) later 
distinguished themselves as translators of classical Greek 
authors and commentators of Aristotle of international renown. 

Biography: Didacus Pyrrhus Lusitanus (Jacobus Flavius 
Eborensis; Evora, Portugal 1517 — Ragusa/Dubrovnik 1599) was 
born as Isaia Coen into a Jewish family. At the University of 
Salamanca he was taught Latin and Greek by the famous 
Hernan Nufiez, e!/ Comendador Griego (for the Iberian context, 
see > Iberia), and in 1536 he graduated at the University of 
Leuven. Afterwards he went to Italy and lived in Ferrara and 
Rome, having become acquainted with many prominent Italian 
humanists of the time, such as Lilio Giraldi and Paolo Giovio. In 
1555 he moved to Constantinople and in 1558, after twenty 
years of wandering, settled in the Republic of Ragusa, where he 
remained for the rest of his life (T1599). It has been generally 
thought that Didacus was active as a professor at Dubrovnik 
Public School, because ancient Greek had officially become part 
of the school curriculum by the time of his arrival; however, no 
archival evidence supports this assumption. Nevertheless, his 
Latin poems, especially his major work Cato Minor sive Disticha 
moralia (Venice 1592), dedicated to the schoolteachers from 
Lisbon, suggest that he shared his profound classical knowledge 
with the community as a private tutor to the most important 
Ragusan intellectual figures of the time. 

Bibliography: Tucker, George Hugo (2003), Homo Viator: 
Itineraries of Exile, Displacement and Writings in Renaissance 
Europe, Geneve, 195-238; Petra¢, Petra (2014), “Didacus Pyrrhus 
and Erasmus”, in: Classical heritage from the epigraphic to the 
digital: Academia Ragusina 2009 and 20117, Zagreb, 209-219. 


Matthias Garbitius Illyricus (1503-1559) 


I. Mpog tous EvtuxXOvtas TWV VEWV TOUTW TW 
BLBAiw Mat@iou TAAup.od [1538] 


Ae0po, veoyve Tdic, T65e SF ToAVELSEG GOUpya 
AUMLETIWY XPNOTHC voov ETtiBeAye OEBEV. 
"EvOa apippadewe Snélc METIUKAOHEVG TIavta 
'EaBAoIc NSE KAAOIG OUV TE Kai EULAPEOL: 
5 EvOa ppovetv o€ KAAS TE Kal NOEa KkESva SLOaEEr 
‘PaBSou Gtep t’ Evic, TAGoua YA’ aipvAtov. 
Tobvex’ dp’ €U cidwe Ta ye HEV KEXaPNOTL BUD 
Naiyvia offot Ainv GpyEeva ppEooiv EAe. 
Textus: Camerarius, Joachimus (1538), Aesopi Phrygis fabularum 
celeberrimi autoris vita..., Tubingen: apud U. Morhard, f. 1v. 
Crit.: 8 ppeooiv] ita, metri causa 
Sim.: 4 Eo8Aoic HSé KaAoic] cf. Hom. Od. 6.189 || 5 hOEa 


kedva 6.6aéet] cf. Hes. Op. 699 || 7 kKexapnott 8BUpEG] cf. Orph. 
Hymn. 1.10; 31.7; 51.17 


To the younger readers of this book by Matthias 
Illyricus 


Young lad, don’t be afraid to take this motley toy 
into your hands; let it be a useful balm for your soul. 


You will find there all clearly said, with a plethora of 
examples, 


decent, fair, and simple to boot: 


[5] You will be taught how to reason and be chaste, 


without a cane or rebuke, by these very wise stories. 
Therefore, study them closely and happily 


embrace these playful thoughts, particularly well-suited to 
your mind. 


II . ‘Ywévatoc autooxedstao08eic apa Mat8iou 
TAAUpPLKOOU TOU FapBikiou Ttpd¢ THhv tis TUBLyyns 
Akadnpiav epi yapou aGpxovtos nuwv 
AaUTIpotatou tov Xptotopopou Ev th BupteBEpyn 
[1544] 


(excerptum, w. 1-28) 


Xaipete, Nikapidec Modoat, Kexdpoto, TUBLyya, 

Nov Tipettov ayAatav tdoav dEelpouEvaL. 

‘Hvide NUETEPOG, SNPOv TleTIONHEVOG, ApxWV 

‘AULy iket VOUNV OU Epinpov dywv. 

5 M0 tic EvutTUXiNs, Oocov y’ ApLSeiketot GUPW 
Na&otv 6yoo 8ed8ev totot KaAotot Biou: 

Ev yévos, év SE pun, Ev Kal BEoEiKeAov Eidoc, 

DUv TE KpatEL GABov GpOova t’ GAAa Ttdpa, 

Npoc S’ Ett Bavpaoiwes tHv S’ Exmtpértet AyAaov HBoc 
10 "Ek TE GAOPPOOUVVN TIEUKAALLOLO VOOU. 

Tic 5’ dpa opwé BpotWyv pdAag TlEp TEPPASHEVOG AUWv 
EU Kata KOOHOV Got aétayaotov GAtc; 

KUSaAtHOv KE EOL TOSE BELoU Epyov ‘OuNnpou 


'HE ye OnBaiw GpyEevov Uayopa. 


15 Autap Ltatvouevws avtoic evéaivova Tactov 

EU&aoc@at x’ Huds EUMpoOvEovTas EVL, 

'HdE Biov ypoviov Kal OUOMpOOUVNY Epatetvny, 

YUv Tt’ GAAOLG AyaBoic Tatéac aynvopisac: 

ToOto kaAdv kai Evov TO SE Kai UGAd EooET’ dyaotov 

20 AgFao8at PULKWS TAP PpoveouOL ira. 

OUSE KEV Ek TIOAADV Et TLG KATA HOtpav ETIEABOL 

Nadpa tiv’ €U kAgiwv, tot’ dvépaotov Eon: 

T@ 5’ Gpa, Ntkapidec Modoat, apiénAov tetoat 

Kad Suvaulv pwr, KOAOV delet’ ETIOG 

25 Kal p’ UbuEvatov OHOo ouvayaAAouEvat TipamtiSecot, 

‘AU TIOALW EMUOTIEWG TAVTOOL yNPUETE, 

*OSe WGA’ Ev6uUKEWG OUUTIAVTa HEV EUXETOWOAL, 

‘Oc EmmEOLKE, KAAOIG NYEHOVECOLY, Ea. 
Textus: De nuptiis illustrissimi principis ac domini, domini 
Christophori Wirtembergensis et Deccensis ducis, comitis Montis 
Peligardi etc, Tubingen 1544, ff. B7-B9. 

Crit.: 7 5é: 6’ ed. | | 11 Qu@v: au@v ed. || 22 gon ed., ultima 
vocis pars quasi prorsus atramento deformata: Eot 
exspectaveris | | 24 KaS: Kad’ ed. | | 26 Au: Av ed. 

Sim.: 11 Tic...Bpot@v] cf. Hom. I/. 1.8 | | 17 duoppoovvnv 


epatetvnyv] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm. mor., PG 37.553.4 | | 24 Kas 
SUvautv] cf. Hes. Op. 336 | | 27 OSe...evSuKéws] cf. Hes. [Sc.] 427 


An hymenaeus celebrating the wedding of our 
illustrious Duke Christopher of Wurttemberg, 
written ex tempore by Matthias Garbitius Illyricus 


to the University of Tubingen 


(excerpt, Il. 1-28) 


Make merry, Muses of Neckar; be joyful, Tubingen, 
for time is ripe for celebrations. 

Lo, our champion, for whom we've longed so much, 
is coming with his lovely wife-to-be. 

[5] Ah, what bliss! How excellent they both are, 

in all God-given things for life: 

A noble birth, beauty, and godlike appearance, 


add to that, among other things, authority and immense 
fortune, 


a wondrously impeccable character of theirs to boot, 
[10] alongside prudence of their brilliant mind. 
Who of us mortals would, even if brave enough, 


be capable of singing their praises to the world in an 
adequate and admirable manner? 


It would have to be the illustrious work of divine Homer 


or a poem composed by the Theban [Pindar] who 
employed an elevated style. 


[15] However, to heartily wish them a blessed marital bed, 
we too, being good-willed to them, are free to do, 

as well as to wish them a long life and harmony in love, 
and, among other benefits, a heroic progeny: 


And it will be nice and decorous, admirable indeed, 


[20] if they receive this as a gift from friends, in a friendly 
manner. 


So if by chance someone out of the multitude appeared 


who would fain say a few words of praise, that wouldn't be 
amiss: 


Join him, Muses of Neckar, with a clear voice 
at the top of your lungs sing a beautiful song, 


[25] and, celebrating together in your hearts this wedding 
song, 


spread it quickly around the city, 
and pray devoutly that every kind of wellness, 


as it is only fit, befall them, the good rulers, oho! 


III . M. Garbitius Illyricus in obitum D. Martini 
Lutheri [1546] 


“Ov S€uac eFandAeooe, Wuxnv Tayttav y’ d6uvd<pEt> 
Kai pada TIED OTUYEPOG TlavTOSauac TE UOp<oc>, 
OUtE BeottvevotWs SLdaxnv Kpadinve xUGEtoav 
NavtoGt yptotogiarots aioa Suvaito oBéoat: 

5 AUTOp Ec OUpavLOV ye WUXN KEevewva HOAotoa 
AUTOOL OUV XpLoTmM Choetat d8avatwe, 

‘HSE TloAvoTIEpEacs St6axn StaBdoa tpdc Gvépa<c> 
‘NSE AA’ GoBEoTOS TLoOTLEOTELPA HEVET. 

TAS’ Gpa SumtAaoiwe Cwetc, Maptive Beoudr<, 


10 AuBpotos we eteWs EvOa kai EvOa Biw. 


ZNOETAL AOKEAEWS Kal E—Qyqyata tata 
Mavttoc dpxynyod mavtn dpippaséa: 
TOwpa YE XPLOTOTIOADG OTIOUSAGOETAL OUTOG aoLd<dc> 
Kai ta6’ dei ota d—ayaotd ceo. 
Textus: In Esaiam scholia ex d. Martini Lutheri praelectionibus 
collecta, Tubingen: apud U. Morhard, 1546, 2. 

Crit.: 1 GSuvda<pet>] lacunam supplevi | | 2’HSé: ‘HSE ed. | 
Udp<oc>] lacunam supplevi | | 7 GvSpa<c>] lacunam supplevi | | 
13 do.S<dc>] lacunam supplevi 

Sim.: 2 otuyepoc...udpoc] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37.1015.4 
| tavtoSdauac] hapax legomenon || 3 kpadin8_e] hapax 
legomenon || 5 oUpdviov Kevedva] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.207.2; Nonn. 
Dion. 1.232 | | 7 moAvoTtepeac...avSpac] cf. Orac. Sib. 11.1; Nonn. 


Par. Jo. 8.75 | | 8 mLottSdtEtpa] hapax legomenon || 13 
XplotoTtoAoc] hapax legomenon 


Matthias Garbitius Illyricus on the death of Martin 
Luther 


Death took his body, yet could not take his soul, 

even though it fells everything when it’s on the march: 
God-inspired teachings that flowed from his heart 

to all who love Christ could not be destroyed by Death. 
[5] His soul has repaired to the vast heaven 

to live there forever in the company of Christ, 

while his teachings, having passed to dispersed peoples, 
are here to stay as the indestructible apostles of faith. 


Thus, divine Martin, you live twofold, 


[10] as it is only fit, verily immortal here and there. 
Forever will also live these interpretations 

of the first of the prophets, clearly outlined in every sense: 
As long as this prophet, the herald of Christ, is studied, 


so long will these interpretations give glory to you. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with several prosodic mistakes, like the 
short tin iket (II, 4) and the long a in dSuva<pet> (III, 1). 

Notes: Apart from lecturing on Greek and Latin authors, 
Garbitius edited and profusely commented translations of 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus and Hesiod’s Erga (Basel 1559), Aristeas’ 
letter De legis Divinae ex Hebraica lingua in Graecam translatione 
(Basel 1561) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ De Thucydidis 
historia (Basel 1579). He also composed and published poetry in 
both Greek and Latin. Of the ca. 500 Greek verses he composed, 
82 elegiac couplets belong to an epithalamium celebrating the 
wedding of Melanchthon’s daughter Anna to Georg Sabinus in 
1536, and additional 60 couplets to the wedding poem for Duke 
Christoph of Wurttemberg in 1544, presented here partially (no. 
II). The remainder of the verses belong to shorter dedicatory 
epigrams and several epitaphia. All the extant Greek poems 
were published during his lifetime. 

Biography: Matthias Garbitius Illyricus (MatOiac FapBuKtoc/ 
TapButtoc TAAuptkoc/TAAup los; Istria ca. 1505 — Tubingen 1559) 
was a Classical scholar, teacher, and poet. Nothing is known 
about his childhood in his native land, nor did he ever speak of 
his roots, but he never gave up using his ethnonym along with 
his name. He came to Germany in 1520 and enrolled as a pauper 
in the St Egidien Monastery School in Nuremberg. In 1526 he 
continued his studies at the newly founded Gymnasium in the 
same city under the direction of Joachim Camerarius (> 
Germany). In 1533 Garbitius went to Heidelberg, where he 
studied under the notable Hellenist Jacobus Micyllus. In 1534 he 
moved to Wittenberg and was enrolled at the University, where 


he met Martin Luther and became a student of the Praeceptor 
Germaniae, Philipp Melanchthon. The latter helped him to obtain 
a position as teacher of Greek literature at Wittenberg 
University. In 1537 he moved to Tubingen, where he took up a 
post of professor. In 1541 he inherited the chair of Greek from 
his former teacher, Camerarius, and kept it until the end of his 
life in 1559. In 1540 Garbitius hosted and helped his compatriot, 
the famous Protestant theologian and philosopher Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus (Labin, Istria 1520 - Frankfurt am Main 1575), to 
become Melanchthon’s student as well. Garbitius himself never 
became a fervent Lutheran like Flacius. 

Bibliography: Korbler, Duro (1901), “Humanista Matija Grbic¢ 
(Mathias Garbitius Illyricus)”, in: Rad JAZU 145, 30-104; Tlic, Luka 
(2011), “Praeceptor humanissimus et duo Illyrii”, in: Irene 
Dingel/Armin Kohnle (eds.), Philipp Melanchthon. Lehrer 
Deutschlands, Reformator Europas, Leipzig, 65-79. 


Georgius Wyrffel (1535-1585) 


Elegia in victoriam quam reverendissimus episcopus 
Zagrabiensis habuit de Turcis apud Glynam fluvium 
[1573] 


Eimté pot, @ Movon - Koupn Atos, eittépEev olde — 
‘EvOd6e tic Uox8oc, tig KAOvVOG NSE WaXn; 

'EvOG6’ Urtep FAnvng totayot BabuKUYovac 6x8ac 
OduVvots Ev TUKLVOIG Kal VEHEL OKLEPO), 

5 EvOdde Toupkoyevec Aaoi mapoc avAtv E8Evto, 
Kal Xptotod tavtn Aadv SAEcoov 060). 

ToUto Atav TttvutOG kal ExEppova BuULOV ayeipwv 


TAAUpLKOG lol iEpdc ESE PPECiv, 


EtSe kai €€amivns BouAny tvs’ eAAaye BUD 

10 EpttAffoat TAnvns ouv okoAdTIEcoLv Uypov. 
“EUTIANOEV HEV: AtTap SOAOELG Kal OXETALOG EXOBPOG 
EiA8e BEAWwv BouAry trvd_e oKeSaZEvEvaL, 

EtAQe kai €yyeins paKpfic Kai Soupaot Setvoc, 
AYPLOG AiXUNTNG, Gyptoc aypiBpotoc, 

15 ‘Ayptoc, aivoxapr, ovAos, SopitoAyos, ayjvwe, 
Eic Xptotob Addv kayTUAa ToEa pepwv. 

"“HpEato pdapvao8ai te kai wevuuEV Epyov Apnos, 
‘HUETEPOUG HENAWG TEVXEOLY AipEEVAL, 

AAAG Oc XpLotod Aaov ~irov EoxeETIE XEPOI, 

20 Kai Tapewv mpdpayos Xptotopirdovowy Env. 
Aaé widou Xptototo, o€8ev pot ayGAAEO BUD: 
TOUPKOYEVNG AGOG TIOTHOV EWEWEV EOV, 
Toupkoyevnyc Adds otuyeprv S0uov Asoc ioe, 
Mnkétt oe BAGTITELV Ws TO TIapOLOEv EXEL. 

25 Tépmteat, W wire Ace Ccod te kai Gopata YEATIE, 
‘ALOHATa HEATIE O€G) TIAVTOOL ynO8douvoc, 

“Oc Kal EyW OUV COL YEYAVWHEVOG GOKEAEG aiév 
“Hvde Bony pEAWW Trap WEdeovtt Oe. 

KdSo¢ Eot kai S0Ea Oew, kai dynpaov Evxoc, 


30 “Oc vikav HuGs thd SitéaoKe paxn. 


Textus: Budapest, National Széchényi Library, ms Fol. Lat. 


3606.II, ff. 31v-32r. 

Crit.: spiritus et accentus aliquot in manuscripto autographo 
male positos necnon litteras subscriptas iuxta normam 
orthographicam hodiernam vocibus apposui | | 1 Movon] ita, sc. 
metri causa pro Movca | oidec] ita | | 5 ToupKdyevec] ita, sc. pro 
Toupkoyeveic | | 13 (14) EiA@e] ita, sc. pro HAGE | | 17 wevuyEV] 
ita, sc. pro OpvUpEv | | 22 E~eWev] ita, sc. pro emtéomtev (EETIW) 

Sim.: 3 BaBUKUYOVac 6x8ac] cf. Musae. 189 | | 4 Oduvotc ev 
TtUKLVOIC] cf. Hom. Od. 5.471 | véyet oxtep@] cf. Hom. I/. 11.480 
|| 5 aA E8evto] cf. Hom. I/. 9.232 || 7 Tobto...ayeipwv] cf. 
Quint. Smyrn. 10.9 | | 13 €yxeing paKpfc] cf. Hom. I/. 3.37, 254 | | 
14 dypltoc aixunths] cf. Hom I/. 6.97 et 278 | | 16 kayTtUAa toEa] 
cf. Hom. I/. 3.17 et saepius | | 17 €pyov Apnoc] cf. Hom. I/. 11.734 
| | 20 Xptotopidovouv] hapax legomenon | | 22 mdtpov Eyewe_v] 
cf. Hom. Od. 24.471 | | 23 Sduov Atdoc Eiog] cf. Hom. I/. 3.322 et 
saepius || 24 wo to tapouev] cf. Hom. Od. 2.312; Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 1.816 et saep. | | 27 doKeAéc aiév] cf. Hom. Od. 1.68 || 28 
TlayWEdSeovtt] adiect. Nonnianum (cf. Dion. 1.368 et saepius) 


An elegy on the victory of the reverend bishop of 
Zagreb over the Turks at the river Glina 


Tell me, Muse - daughter of Zeus, thou knowest to tell - 


what adversity, commotion, and fray does this happen to 
be? 


Here, above the shores of the deep and rolling Glina river 
in the boscage and shady grove, 

[5] here have the Turkish troops recently made camp, 
where they started to destroy Christianity. 

Very wise and full of prudence 

a holy Illyrian shepherd noticed it, 


he noticed it and in his heart decided 


[10] with spiked pales to fence the course of Glina. 
Thus he did. But the cunning and cruel enemy 
came to foil that decision, 

arriving dauntingly with his long wooden spears — 
a wild spearbearer in full armour, 


[15] cruel, bloodthirsty, death-dealing, a daring and defiant 
warrior — 


and directing crooked arrows at Christ’s followers. 
He started warring and plying Ares’ trade, 
willing with weapons to take the lives of our warriors, 


but God with his hands protected his beloved Christian 
people, 


[20] and stood in the first fighting lines of those who love 
Christ. 


O people of our dear Christ, rejoice in your hearts, 

for the Turkish army have met their doom. 

The Turkish army depart to Hades’ sad abode, 

and can harm you no longer as before. 

[25] Rejoice, oh dear people of Christ, and sing songs, 
sing songs to God and rejoice everywhere, 

as I will, with you constantly rejoicing, 

this celebratory cry at Almighty God direct: 

God be honoured and praised, and eternal glory be his, 


[30] for instructing us on how to win this battle. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: Among a large number of poetic treatments of 
Christian-Muslim battles written by humanists in Latin, this 
poem is a unique Croatian example of a ‘Turcomachia’ written in 
ancient Greek. It refers to a little-known battle between Turkish 
and Croatian troops on the river Glina in the vicinity of Zagreb in 
August 1573, in which Count Juraj DraSkovi¢, a humanist and 
Wyrffel’s patron, led the Croatian troops to victory. In spite of a 
number of orthographical and morphological errors, the poem 
contains a plethora of Homeric and epic stylistic reminiscences, 
suggesting that the author had a thorough classical education 
and that he was an accomplished writer of Greek verse. His only 
printed Greek epigram (1569) suggests that he received his 
education in ancient Greek from the famous Hellenist 
Hieronymus Wolf. Since humanism had not gained as much 
momentum in northern Croatia as in Dalmatia at the time, and 
ancient Greek was not yet an official part of the local school 
curriculum, we cannot but wonder about the poem’s intended 
audience. It is possible that, in addition to a Latin poem on the 
same subject (Elegia ad Caesarem) which can be found in the 
manuscript together with the Greek one, this elegy 
accompanied the official report that DraSkovic sent to Emperor 
Maximilian II, that is, it was written for the German imperial 
court. However, considering the fact that a distinguished late- 
humanist circle gathered around the Chapter of Zagreb School 
during Wyrffel’s 10-year spell in Croatia, it is not far-fetched to 
imagine that this Greek elegy written in what was then an exotic 
linguistic medium had contemporary readers even in Zagreb. At 
any rate, ancient Greek education in these lands would be 
established systematically only a few decades later, upon the 
arrival of the Jesuits and their ratio studiorum in 1607. 

Biography: Georgius Wyrffel (also Vurffel, Wyrffelius, 
Vurffelius, Virffelius; Ulm, c. 1535 - Eisenstadt, c. 1585) was a 
doctor of theology and a humanist. The existing biographical 
entries on him are incomplete; they wrongly point to two 
different persons of the same name who were simultaneously 
active in both Germany and Croatia. The first mention of 


Wyrffel’s name can be found in the register of Ingolstadt 
University from 1552; after that, at the beginning of the 1560s, 
his name appears as a copyist of Greek manuscripts kept in the 
Fugger family collection in Augsburg (e.g., the Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus copied in 1561, Vindob. phil. gr. 52). Although he came 
from a Protestant background, he began his ecclesiastical career 
as a Catholic priest in Croatia. Bishop Juraj DraSkovic brought 
him from the Tridentine Council to Zagreb, where he served 
from 1563 until 1573 as canon and head of the newly established 
school by the Chapter of Zagreb, and as personal secretary to 
the bishop. He was named Latin poet laureate in Vienna in 1568 
and studied in Rome at the Collegium Germanicum, 
collaborating closely with Cardinal Sirleto, a renowned Hellenist. 
He then returned to Germany, and from 1574 he was a 
counsellor to the Bavarian Duke Albert V and the librarian in 
charge of the Greek manuscripts in his court library in Munich. 
He spent the last few years of his life as a parish priest in 
Eisenstadt, Austria. A small part of his literary work - a few 
hundred verses, mostly in Latin but also in Greek, dedicated to 
German, Italian, and Croatian patrons — was published during 
his life, while the rest is preserved in manuscripts. 

Bibliography: Flood, John (2001), Poets Laureate in the Holy 
Roman Empire. A Bio-bibliographical Handbook, vol. IV, Berlin/ 
New York, 2271-2272; Hartig, Otto (1917), “Die Grundung der 
Munchener Hofbibliothek durch Albrecht V. und Johann Jakob 
Fugger”, in: Abhandlungen der K6niglich Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Klasse XXVIII, 3. 
Abhandlung, 69-70; Kerschbaum, Roland Peter (1998), “Die 
Verhandlungen zur Grundung eines Salzburger 
Priesterseminars und seine Entstehung”, in: Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fur Salzburger Landeskunde 138, 46-49; Rittsteuer, 
Josef (1950), “Pfarrer Hoffmann von Eisenstadt (1586—1595): Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Landeshauptstadt”, in: 
Burgenlandische Heimatblatter 12, 66-76; Rezar, Vlado 
(forthcoming), “The Canon of Zagreb and a Humanist: Georg 
Wyrffel”, in: Colloquia Maruliana 30. 


Raphael Levakovich (1597-1650) 


PapanaA LtEepopovaxou ppayKLoKavou tod 
KpoBatou cic thv BiBAov Neowutou tod Podivod 
[1636] 


Ov Ttdic Oidypou Opniktos, GAAd Kai aUtOG 

Matoviéns buvous ypaWav amtetpeoiouc 

AvépQv dé Gedv, TOAAOUG TE ENWTAsG avayvwv, 

Arpous, obx Uuvous, Epyyat’ atacBaAins. 

5 'Hviée tlap8_eviKis Mapinc Uuvosc, év Tote AouKac 

Ev o€Atot otis Nvevatt KNOUGHEVOG: 

ToOtov ToAAd Kaw Podtivoc SuoKkaidek’ Apiototc 

XplotoAdtpatot oapwWs SAAov EOnkE Adyotc. 
Textus: Neowutou Podtvod Eénjynoic Eig thv wdhv Tho OeotoKou 
etc, Romae 1636 (hoc transcriptum iuxta ed. Legrand, Emile 
[1894], Bibliographie hellénique XVII, 1, Paris, 340). 

Sim.: 1 Taig Oidypou Opniktoc] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.905 | 

QAAG kal autoc] cf. Hom. J/. 11.650 et saep. | | 3 AvSpaiv...B6eav] 
cf. Hom J/. 13.632 || 6 Mvevuatt kpouduEvoc] cf. Greg. Naz. 


carm., PG 37.1364.10 | | 7 MOAAG Kaywv] cf. Nonn. Dion. 25.197; 
Anth. Pal. 5.75.5 et saep. | Suokaidek’ apiototc] cf. Hom. I/. 9.195 


The Franciscan friar Raphael the Croat praises the 
book by Neophytos Rhodinos 


Not only the Thracian, Oeagrus’ son [Orpheus], but 


the Maeonides [Homer] himself wrote countless hymns 


on men and gods, many sinful love stories they put into 
verse: 


Yet those are not hymns, but rattle resulting from folly. 
[5] Behold the hymn to the Virgin Mary, which once Luke 
wrote on leaves, touched by the Holy Spirit: 


After devoting a great deal of effort to it, in twelve most 
excellent 


sermons Rhodinos made the hymn clear to the 
worshippers of Christ. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets with some prosodical flaws (cf. the long 
Lin Opniktos). 

Notes: Levakovich was not only a scholar (most of his 
historiographic works in Latin are still in manuscript form), but 
also a poet. His poetry is of an occasional nature, mostly in 
Croatian; the epigram featured here is his only known 
composition in ancient Greek. Nevertheless, this text testifies to 
the thorough classical education Levakovich received in 
Franciscan houses in Croatia. The epigram accompanied a 
vernacular Greek edition of the sermons on the Canticle of the 
Virgin Mary, written by Neophytos Rhodinos of Cyprus, a Greek 
proselyte monk and scholar, and printed by the Congregation in 
Rome in 1636 (see below). 

Biography: Raphael Levakovich (Rafael Levakovic, fra 
Rafaele Croato, PapanA Tepouovayoc PpayKtoKavoc oO 
KpoBatoc; Jastrebarsko, Croatia 1597 — Zadar, Croatia 1650) 
joined the Order of the Minor Friars at an early age and was 
ordained a priest. Having become an excellent philologist in his 
homeland, in 1626 Levakovich was invited to Rome by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith to help with the 
re-editing and printing of Old Church Slavonic liturgical books 
for the purpose of spreading Catholicism in non-Catholic 
southern and eastern Slavic countries. He was sent by the Pope 
on several missions to the Orthodox East (Romania, Bulgaria, 


Ukraine), and was consecrated as Archbishop of Achrida (Ohrid, 
Macedonia) in 1647, but died while travelling to his 
archiepiscopal see. 

Bibliography: Kukuljevi¢ Sakcinski, Ivan (1868), “Knjizevnici 
u Hrvatah s ove strane Velebita, ZivivSi u prvoj polovini XVII. 
Vieka”, in: Arkiv za povjestnicu jugoslavensku 9, 278-312; 
Giammanco, Amanda Danielle (2015), (Se/f) Fashioning of an 
Ottoman Christian Prince: Jachia Ibm Mehmed in Confessional 
Diplomacy of the Early Seventeenth-Century, Budapest, 51-54. 


Ioannes Comnenos Molyvdos (1657-1719) 


Eic tov adoiSipov ouyypayEead Kai TOUG 
EVYEVEOTATOUG ULOUG aUTOU, Kai TV TaVvapLotov 
tautnv BiPAov Eeriypaypa tod Taviepwtdatou 
UNntporoAitou Apvotpas Kupiou Iepo8éou [1716] 


(excerptum, w. 1-38) 


HUxeto yh} Makedwv ert’ AAcEdvdpw Bao, 
"Hpge yap Eupwrtng nd’ Aoing toAgpotc. 

Nov S€ ye BuCavtic TAEov EUYXETAL NTEp EkEivn, 
‘AAAov AAEEavdpov Kpeicoova yEelvauEevn: 

5 AvtOAin te AUOLc TE Kai Eupwttn yap aeidet, 

“H te urtep Bopenv EFoxa toUde KAEa. 

Keivoc év STAOLG, OUTOG Ev iSOOUVN HEY’ GPLOTOG, 
Taing wpedewv Tleipata mavta Adyotc: 

Ketvoc AplototéAous ouyypaupaoty aiév Expfto, 


10 T@v toUtou xatEEl x’ W KAEOG Ev COYin. 


Ketvoc évi MTOAEHOLG WEPOTIWV XEEV Aivata, OUTOG 
thoato TIpeaBEVoas aivatdoevta Poov, 

"EG Ye UaXaG KEtvoc O£Uc OTE FSETO Eival, 
Netoev 66’ ciprvnv mdavtac Gvaktac Gyetv. 

15 Keivoc Ev TIOAEds KtEivwv AL&t TIpOtantev, 
OUtos akeotopin oWETO Ek Bavatov. 

OU téke Ketvoc OuOtov EauT® giAtatov via, 
Obt6c oi Eupepeas Kai PpEvi kai Goin: 

‘Ov 0 HEV EvduKEWG yg MoASaBing Tote GpEac, 
20 NOv OvyypoPBAayxing oKAmtpov Exel Ca8ENs, 
NUKOAEWS KAfOLv, HdAa 6’ E€oxoc Nyevovnwy, 
KAELTOG Ett’ EUGEBiN Ev TE SLKAOTIOALALC, 

“Hpwe, Akpa pepwv oowing Kopu~as tT’ Apetawy, 
Aduttwv travtotats ayAatats xapitwy, 

25 AaWlAewe Tlevinv eAeaipwv, k' (Syovac dvépac 
Tidic AuUPLettwy, KNSOUEVOG OoYins, 

“Oc Kai trvd’ iepnv Samtdvnotv Efol TUTIWOEV, 
Aiova tratpi véuwy, BiBAov eTtwperea. 

‘AtEpos vinwy 6’ Twavvns pEyac nbn 

30 ‘Epunveuc oeKpetwv Kpavtoping O8pudvuwy, 
Tic t’ EKKANOLEWYV HEYOANG OLKOUHEVLKOO TE 
Natpdpxou teAeBet Aoyo8Etns 0 MEéyac. 


EvoeBéwv TIpdyOs, NSE piAoc MouoWv TE coMW TE, 


Ev te Spdwv tpoppovwe Sapvapyéevous tevin. 

35 Totoc AAEEavépoc BuCdvttos, 6c ETA TIAEiotac 
LUyypage kai TAUTHV PpovtTisdt AEMTOTATN, 

“Httc Loudatkv GEtoypawiKnv TEpLLoXEL 


Totopiav mdoav [...] 


Textus: Jotopia igpd, tol ta Toudaika mapa tov EvoEBEotatou 
kupiou AAgEdvépou Maupokopéatou, Bucharest 1716, 3v—4v (hoc 
transcriptum iuxta ed. Legrand, Emile [1918], Bibliographie 
hellénique XVIII, 1, Paris, 135-136). 

Crit.: 27 Efjot scripsi: €fot ed. 

Sim.: 12 aiatdevta poov] cf. Greg. Naz. carm. mor., PG 
37.618.1 | | 15 At&t mpotantev] cf. Hom. I/. 1.3 | | 21-22 
nyeyovnwv...dtkaortoAiatc] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.334.9-10 | | 23 
kopu@as t’ dpetawy] cf. Pind. O/. 1.13 | | 24 ayAaiats yapitwv] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 10.71.6 | | 30 kpavtopinc] hapax legomenon | | 34 
Sayuvayevous tevin] cf. Thgn. 1.173 


Epigram by the most holy Metropolitan of Dristra, 
Sir Hierotheos [John Molyvdos Comnenos], 
commending the famous writer and his noblest 
sons, as well as this excellent book 


(excerpt, Il. 1-38) 


The land of Macedonia was proud of Alexander the Great, 
for he ruled by war Europe and Asia. 

Even prouder than Macedonia is Byzantium now, 

for it gave birth to another Alexander, a greater one: 


[5] Both the East and the West, as well as Europe, praise 
him, 


even the northernmost lands extol his famous deeds. 


Alexander the Great was the best by far in combat, 
whereas this one excelled in knowledge: 


All the parts of the world have derived benefit from his 
words. 


That one was constantly taking advantage of Aristotle’s 
writings, 


[10] and the writings of this one are wanted even by those 
famous for their wisdom. 


That one shed the blood of mortals in war, 


while this one prevented through negotiation the rivers of 
blood from flowing. 


That one was known for starting battles quickly, 
while this one for swaying rulers towards peace. 
[15] That one killed many men and sent them to Hades, 


while this one was saving them from death through the art 
of medicine. 


That one did not give birth to a son resembling him, 
while this one has produced his peers in heart and mind. 
One of them ruled the state of Moldavia fondly, 

[20] and now holds the sceptre of holy Wallachia. 
Nicholas is his name, the greatest of rulers, 

famed for his piety and judicial decisions, 


a hero, reaching the outermost limits of wisdom and 
virtue, 


radiating gracefully and charmingly, 


[25] generously aiding the poor, and bestowing the wise 
with honours: for he is fond of wisdom. 

So this holy and useful book he prints at his own expense, 
honouring his father deservingly. 

The second of his sons, John, already 

[30] a great Dragoman of the Ottoman Porte, 

is now the great logothete of the ecumenical 

Patriarch of the Great Church. 

The first in piety and a friend of the Muses and wisdom, 
he is a prudent benefactor to those struck by poverty. 


[35] That kind of a man was Alexander the Byzantine, who, 
apart from many other books, 


with the utmost care compiled this book, 
which contains the whole history of the divine books 


of the Jews. [...] 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with some minor prosodical flaws (e.g., 
Aoyo8Etne with the first omikron taken for a long in I. 32, though 
this is obligatory for that noun, metri causa). 

Notes: Molyvdos was one of the most remarkable 
intellectuals of his time under Ottoman rule. Besides writing 
works in history, theology, and even astronomy, and 
translations from ancient Greek and Latin into vernacular Greek, 
he greatly helped the development of Greek printing in 
Wallachia. He also wrote occasional poetry in ancient Greek, 
starting as early as 1683, his last poem dating from 1719. Of 22 
mostly laudatory epigrams (c. 300 verses in all), the majority 
were published in various editions during his lifetime. The 
selected poem, presented here only partially (38 out of 60 lines), 


praises Alexander Mavrocordatos (1641-1709), an already 
deceased Phanariot nobleman and a notable writer of medical, 
philosophical, historical, and philological treatises, as well as his 
sons Nicholas (1670-1730) and John Nicholas (1684-1719), the 
rulers of Wallachia and Moldavia since 1709. The latter, a scholar 
himself, edited his father’s work and printed it posthumously in 
1716. 

Biography: John Comnenos Molyvdos (Iwavvns Kouvnvosc 
MoAuB6oz, Perinthus 1657 - Bucharest 1719) was a Greek 
physician and scholar. After completing his elementary 
education in his home town of Molyvdos, he attended the 
Patriarchal Academy in Constantinople (1676-1680) and studied 
theology, philosophy, grammar, and medicine. In 1686 he 
continued his studies at the University of Padua, received his 
diploma as ‘doctor-philosopher’ (tatpopiAdoogos) and left 
Italy. He became the head physician at the court of the Russian 
Tsar and in 1697 moved to Bucharest and became a court 
physician (apxtatpdc) to Constantin Brancoveanu, Prince of 
Wallachia. This period was intellectually the most productive 
time in Molyvdos’ career, as he was not only closely associated 
with the Princely Academy of Bucharest, but also intensively 
engaged in literary and translation activities. In 1698 he made a 
pilgrimage to Mount Athos, which became the topic of what is 
perhaps his most famous work, the Pilgrim’s Guidebook to the 
Holy Mount Athos (Npookuvntdptov tod Ayiou “Opous tot 
‘A8wvoc), published in 1701 at Snagov Monastery. In 1702, 
Molyvdos resigned as court physician, in order to enter the 
clergy. In 1703 he is already recorded as a monk, assuming the 
monastic name TepoGEos, and a year later he became titular 
bishop of Side (in modern-day Turkey). In 1711 he was made 
metropolitan bishop of Dristra (modern-day Silistra, Bulgaria) 
and held that position until his death. 

Bibliography: Pantos, Demetrios Charalampos (2007), 
Iwavvnc-Iepo@eos Koplvnvos untportodAitns Apvotpas (1657-1719): 
Bloc - EkKANnOLaoTLKH dpdon - ouyypaplKo Epyo, Athens. 


Demetrios Notaras (ca. 1685-1741) 


Eic trv TrapoUoav Trepi TWV KABNKOVTWV BiBAOV 
[1719] 


EUSov TlavvUxLoc WaAak® SeSunuévoc Urtvw: 
Tepwivoov tot’ évap TEWWeE Pot Aiyioxoc. 

Adpka BEottvevotou coins Tap BEw EALKG)VOG 
Natdac ayetpouEevouc, VLpoBoAw Ev OPEL, 

5 Oic Evi Mow PoiBoc AnoAAwV LOOov Eettte 
Totov, AVLOTAHEVOG, KapTEpov NSE HEyav: 

“CE moTt0L, Oiov Svetdoc ikavet SEATOU GYOLpov 
TAs ye KABNKOvtwv ‘EAAGSa NYEtEpNv. 

‘YUUEWV OU TLG ETEUXEV EOVTWV PLADDOMOUVTWV 
10 Tavtnv trv SéAToVv, nde OEAEL GAEyELV.” 

“Oc pato. Autap AptototéAns nEiBeto PoiBov 
MUvU8otc HEULX Lots Opyf EAQUVOHEVOV: 

“CQ dva Antotén, Un oKUGEo, AdUBave SEATOV 
("Ioxev Urtai ye UdAns) TIpdowatov NSE cowny.” 
15 Pn8douvoc AGBE thv SEATOV TOTE, NSE AVEYVW, 
Kaydauevoc “Adpvns d&loc nuEtépns.” 

"EmtAakov ov Modoat Sapvnc otéwos, ayAad SHpa, 
Kal eméOnke KaPG KOLPavou OUyypoBAdxwv. 
*Htoav 5’ nd’ Expotnoav Movoat totopes wfc, 


20 “Yrtvoc 5’ GuUBpdoLos HEto ApAkeE PEBn. 


Eic SouAtKf\c EvAaBelac tekunpLov AnuntpLoc TewpyovuAns 
NotapGc, akéotwp 


Textus: /Tepi twv KadnKovtwv BiBAos KUpioU Twavvou NLKOAdOU 
AAggavépou Maupokopsatou BoiBoda, Bucharest 1719, 4v-5r 
(hoc transcriptum iuxta ed. Legrand, Emile [1918], Bibliographie 
Hellénique XVIII, 1, Paris, 157-158). 

Crit.: 3 AOpKa] hapax legomenon, scilicet pro S€S0pka | | 13 
Antotdn: Antoténe¢ ed. | | 17 ErtAakov: "ETtAayov ed. 

Sim.: 1 EUSov ttavvUxLoc] cf. Hom. Od. 7.288 | yadak@... 
Umtvw] cf. Hom. Od. 15.6 | | 2 tepWivoov] cf. Nonn. Dion. 1.418 et 
saep. | | 3 Beomtvevotou coginc] cf. Ps.Phocyl. Sent. 129 || 4 
VLpoBoAw Ev Spet] cf. Eur. Phoen. 234 al. | | 5 uO8ov Eetrte] cf. 
Hom. I/. 3.303 et saep. || 6 kaptepov Ndé pEvyav] cf. Ar. Ran. 1398 
| | 7°Q...ikavet] cf. Hom. Od. 9.507 | | 11 cf. Hom. Il. 24.424 || 13 
*Q...0KUCEO] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 5.428-429 | | 17 ayAad SWpa] cf. 
Hom. I/. 1.213 et saep. | | 19 MoGoat...wSf\c] cf. Hymn. Hom. in 
Lunam 1-2 || 20 cf. Hom. J/. 16.856 al. 


On the present book On Duties 


The whole night I was sleeping possessed by tender rest 
when the Aegis-bearer sent a dream that delights the soul. 
Around the Heliconian deity of God-given wisdom I saw 
children gathered on the snowy mountain, 


[5] and among them all Phoebus Apollo uttered standing 
up, 


a speech of this kind, ferocious and loud: 


‘Woe is me! What an embarrassment comes on our 
Greece, 


that has no book which speaks of duties. 


Of you, who are philosophers, nobody wrote 


[10] a book like that, nor wants to take care of this task.’ 
Thus he said. Aristotle however answered Phoebus 

with suavity, for the latter was driven by rage: 

‘Don’t be mad, lord, son of Leto: take this book’- 

He carried it under his arm - ‘new and wise.’ 

[15] Happily Phoebus then took the book and read it, 

and then in amazement he said: ‘It is worthy of our laurel.’ 
Accordingly, the Muses made a laurel wreath, a great gift, 
and he put it on the head of the lord of Wallachia. 


The Muses, adept at singing, started the song and clapped 
their hands, 


[20] and the divine dream departed from my limbs. 
As a proof of my humble reverence, 


Demetrios Georgoulis Notaras, the healer Metre: Elegiac 
couplets, with some minor prosodical and metrical 
problems (cf. bipartite hexameter in |. 19). 


Notes: During his studies in Italy, Notaras mastered Latin, which 
enabled him to translate several philosophical and natural- 
scientific works from Latin into vulgar Greek during the first two 
decades of the 18th century. As for his poetry, only two 
epigrams written in ancient Greek have been preserved. The 
one presented here praises the literary accomplishments of the 
Wallachian duke John Nicholas Mavrocordatos, son of Alexander 
(see Molyvdos’ epigram above), especially his Book on Duties, 
which was well received and translated into Latin (Leipzig 1722). 
Although credited with only a small number of verses, Notaras’ 
elegant style has an Homeric flair and attests to his thorough 
classical education and the refinement of the intellectual 
environment at the Wallachian court in the early decades of the 


Phanariots’ rule. 

Biography: Demetrios Georgoulis Notaras (Anuntptoc 
TewpyovAns Notapasc; Trikala, ca. 1685 — Bucharest, 1741) was a 
physician (LatpopiAdoowos). He was the nephew of the famous 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and scholar Chrysanthes Notaras (1660- 
1731). Existing biographical data suggest that he studied liberal 
arts, medicine, and theology at Rome and Padua; he later held 
the post of court physician (apytatpdc) to the dukes of 
Wallachia in Bucharest. 

Bibliography: Sathas, Konstantinos (1872), Mecaiwvikh 
BiBALodnkn, T, Bevetta, 200, 500; AtootoAdttouAos, Anuntpnsl. 
(1999), “To TpWtOtUTIO Tou Nept ths Twv GUUBOUALWY 
Uatatotntoc”, in: The Gleaner 22, 251-252; Camariano-Cioran 
1974, 221f.; Glykophrydi-Leontsini, Athanasia (2006), “Anuntptoc 
Notapdc kat Emanuele Tesauro: pia aveKdotn HEtappaon 
APLOTOTEALKNG NOLKNS KAL O POAOG TWV SLAVOOUHEVWV TNS 
Ataottopas otn Stakivnon twv dew", in: O EAAnvLKdc KOOLOG 
aVaplEoa OTNV ETTOXH TOU SLAPWTLOYOU KAL OTOV ELKOOTO aLWwVa: 
TmpaktiKd tou [ Eupwrtaixou Suvedpiou NeoeAAnuikwy STIoUdwWv 
(EEN2), 1, 379-392. 


Georgios Chrysogonos of Trebizond (+1739) 


Npodc tov avtov (Seompoupntov kai copwtatov 
Nyepova) Etepov npweAeyetov [1719] 


Movoat Ntepidec, Ey’ deioate Tavoowov avépa, 
Npiv tote MoAsaBing, viv &’ ayov OvyypoBAdywv, 
AOTEPA TlayMavowvta, Ev Epyyaotv EEoxov Svta, 
Paidiyov Ek TpoyovwY NYEHOVWV TO KAEOG, 

5 Npdéeowy aiPepinow ev EpSovt’ opPowpovobvtas, 


Oia Tlathp Tavtwv KNSouEvov TIpoPpdvw<: 


“Oc kai thvde BiBAov Tpamiseootv ETEVEEV EOTOL, 
AayuTtipotatov MouoWv péyyosc avaoyouEvoG, 
"HOea kal UEPOTIWY KAAAWTILOEV E€Oxa Biov, 

10 EvoeBEoty SHkeE TIPOG TIOAOV We KAivaKa. 

Tic tEpfic coming Eptkusea Tlupodv avawWac, 
A€tvny Thc Kaking axAuv dtteoKesaoe, 

@vutAns 8’ HuEtEpNs XAAETINV OKOTOHALVaV EAUOE, 
Aautipov €c ev aBing PEyyoG AyELpayEvVoc. 

15 “Hv Ou HEYADTL KpatwHv BAaxing EtUTIWOE, 
TevEac Ovyyapin kAivaka xpLoToAdtpatc: 

T@ tot kai €ov OUVOH’ dakNhpatov Eooetat aist, 
A8avatw UVAUN OUMTIApATELVOLEVOV. 

Tic UETEPAG EKAAUTIPOGOMWTATNG HEYAAELOTHTOG 
EAAXLOTOG THV OLKETWV O TIPOppNOEic TewpyLoc 


Tpattecouvttoc, SEUTEpOG SL6doKaAOG Ths Ev 
Boukoupeotiw avOevtiKic oxoAhc 


Textus: /Tepi twv Kadnkovtwv BiBAos KUpioU Twavvou NLKOAdOU 
AdeEavSpou Maupokopsatou BoiBosda, Bucharest 1719 (hoc 
transcriptum iuxta ed. Legrand, Emile [1918], Bibliographie 
Hellénique XVIII, 1, Paris, 160-161). 

Crit.: 7 €otot: debuit Eatot | | 17 T@: Tw ed. 

Sim.: 1 MoGoat...aeioate] cf. Theoc. Id. 10.24 | mavoowov 
dvdpal] cf. Certamen Hom. et Hes. 40 || 3 dotépa taypavowvta] 
cf. Quint. Smyrn. 7.346; Orph. Arg. 781 | | 7 mpatiSeootv...€otot] 
cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37.1264.11 || 8 cf. Anth. Pal. 9.24.4 || 11 
Ttupoov avawac] cf. Anth. Pal. 2.1.25 al. || 12-13 cf. Const. Man. 
Chron. 6306 | | 15 @Bupq pEpadtt] cf. Hom. I/. 3.9 


Elegiac couplets to the same wise ruler protected 


by God 


Pierian Muses, sing loudly of the very learned man, 
once the ruler of Moldavia, now of Wallachia, 

a bright star standing out for its heroic exploits, 
invested by the glory of his preceding rulers, 

[5] a benefactor of the faithful with celestial deeds, 
like a father earnestly concerned for everyone. 

His mind conceived this book, 

emitting the splendid light of the Muses, 


and exceedingly embellishing the customs and the life of 
mortals: 


[10] Thus he offered it to the devout as a ladder leading to 
heaven. 


He lit the glorious torch of holy wisdom 

and dispersed the fearful fog of mischief, 
our people he saved from perilous darkness, 
replacing it with the intense light of learning. 


[15] With the greatest of wills he printed this book as the 
ruler of Wallachia, 


a part of Hungary, providing a ladder to heaven to the 
worshippers of Christ. 


For ever will his name therefore remain untainted, 
resounding through history as an enduring memory. 


The aforementioned Georgios Trapezuntios, the least of 
courtiers to Your Illustrious and Wisest Highness, second 


teacher at the court school in Bucharest 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with some metrical and prosodical 
flaws (e.g., Biov with along vin |. 9, KAiuaka with a short vin I. 
10, but with a long tin |. 16). 

Notes: Chrysogonos translated the Nomokanon into modern 
Greek (1730) and composed two books of divine services 
(Bucharest 1726, Venice 1748). Apart from some 20 epistles in 
ancient Greek (published recently), he wrote occasional poetry, 
including three laudatory epigrams (130 verses both in iambics 
and elegiac couplets, published in 1719 in the Book on Duties, of 
which he was chief editor as well) and an elaborate acrostic 
iambic poem (Kavwy iayuBiKoc EyKWHLAOTLKOG, 130 verses) in 
praise of the Wallachian duke Georgios Ghikas (around 1735), 
published only recently from the manuscript (British Library, 
Add MS 8236). 

Biography: Georgios Chrysogonos of Trebizond (fewpytoc 
Xpuooyovoc TparteCoUvttoc; Trebizond ? - Bucharest 1739) was 
a teacher, translator, religious writer, and poet. His biographical 
data are a matter of dispute, especially because in the past his 
name was not distinguished clearly from another Georgios of 
Trebizond (tatpopidoo@os), called Hypomenas (1689-1745), 
who was active as a teacher in the same Academy at roughly the 
same time. Chrysogonos’ father, Theodoros Symeonos, a 
director of the School (®povttotnptov) of Trebizond, was invited 
in 1692 to take a post at the Princely Academy of Bucharest, so 
he took his son along with him to Wallachia. It is very likely that 
Chrysogonos studied there as well and received a thorough 
classical education. He was appointed as a teacher at the 
Academy in 1715, eventually serving as its director from 1724 to 
1736. He taught ancient Greek grammar, classical and 
ecclesiastical literature, and Platonic philosophy. 

Bibliography: Angelomati-Tsougkaraki, Eleni (2011), 
“Tewpyloc Xpucoyovoc TparteCoUvttoc: ved otoLxela yta tov Bio 
Kal TO Epyo tou”, in: Idvio¢ Adyos, t. 3, 11-68. 


Michael Goras Hypischiotes (c. 1700-1790) 


I. Tod autod MtixanA eriypappa éic thy tetvav 
[1740] 


T®@ XALootm civ Etel HS’ EMtTAaKOOLOOTH 

Teooapakoot’ tai tot’t Beoyouvlens 

Ageuyanéw Atu® MUTANS BEBoANato ftop 

Aivopopwv Epottwv ths Makedovtens. 

5 Neivn 6’ ovAOUEVN HOop~as HETABEtoa BpotEiac 

Wuyac civ Atdn, ped, tpotaw’ atuxdc. 
Textus: 2Uvtopos iotopia thc Kata TO 1740 Etoc MeyadAnc 
yevopevinns tretvac ouvtedeioa mapa tod Kupiou MiyanA Fkopac, 
Moschopolis 1740 (hoc transcriptum iuxta ed. Politis, N. G. 
[1883], “Nepi tob €v MakeSovia Atyod Ev Etet 1740”, in: AeAtiov 
THC LotopLiKAs Kai EvoAoyiKhs Etapias th¢ EAAadocz, t. 1, Athens, 
273). 

Crit.: 2 Tecoappakoot’ ai mot’ ed., sed male intellegitur: 

Teooapakootai tot’ Politis 


Sim.: 3 AeuyaAéw Alu] cf. Hom. Od. 5.312; 15.359 | | 4 
Aivopopwv pEepottwv] cf. Orac. Sib. 5.455 || 5-6 cf. Hom. I/. 1.2-3 


Epigram by Michael <Goras> on the famine 


In the year seventeen hundred, alas, 
and forty since the birth of our Lord 
the direst famine crushed the heart 
of the unfortunate mortals of Macedonia. 


[5] Fatal hunger distorted the mortal bodies 


and with ill fate their souls, alas, cast into Hades. 


II . Eriypaypa Miyana ‘Yruoxtwtou Eig tov 
aKkaplwtatov AxpElsav Iwaoay [1742] 


OUK ETL OpvlEewy TITENUYEGOLY ETTayyEAiN VOv 
Pdyav GerdZetv Auovos dvatpottov: 

ALKPQEOG AETOTO TWOOa WKUTITEPOLOL 

XvU6nv PpvAAfoat Satpovinv apetav. 

5 Tav pdvev ovyi UUGots TpiTIodt YPUONAATEW YE, 


Tptooopaet 5é ESpn Axpidoc atpekin. 
III . ’Eriypaypa Miya sic thv Axpiésa [1742] 


“To, TIOAE, YBdouUVOG” “XpLototo TEAW OTL BpGvoc, 

Muot@v n5’ ES5pac SwSekdtwv ye pepw.” 

“Kal TU, Epet HOL, Aypic Tpwt’ Tovotivvtavn TE;” 

“Tod Tatptapxou Ott’ eipi 5p’ apxLOUtou, 

5 Aig otnAtteutod GuUpWvosc Twaoag fF YoL, 

Apxt8utwv te pepw ioapi8pwe ta €5n.” 

““Hv dic ABnoev 8’, €0’ rag, 'Hovc 6 TLAWvdc, 

Ndpotov obttot’ t6ng Aviapry avinv.” 
Textus: AkoAou@ia...aplepwOEiod TW UAKAPLWTATW APXLETILOKOTIW 
Th¢ Mpwtns Touotwwaviic Aypetdwv Kkupiw Twaoay, Moschopolis 
1742 (iuxta ed. E. Legrand, Bibliographie hellénique XVIII, 1, Paris, 


1918, p. 289). 
Crit.: III, 4 6tt’] ita, metri causa | €6p’: €pS’ ed. | | 5 


AUUUWVoc] ita, metri causa || 7 Sig ABnoev conieci: StaconBnoev 
Legrand || 8 hviapryv] ita, metri causa 

Sim.: II.1 Opviewv T1tepUyEeoowv] cf. Nonn. Dion. 6.388 || 3 
dikpa€oc] cf. Ael. Dion. 5 25; Phot. 6 609 al. | | 4 Satwoviav 
apetav] cf. Pind. Nem. 1.9 || 5 tpimtoét xpuonAatéw] cf. Ar. Plut. 
9 III.1 8pGvoc] verbum rarum, cf. Suid. 6 456 al. || 8 TOpoLov] cf. 
Pind. O/. 1.114 


Epigram by Michael Hypischiotes in praise of the 
most blessed Archbishop of Ochrid, Joasaph 


No longer is it now a task for bird wings 

to extol the worthless prophecies of Ammon: 

Let the fast wings of the double-headed eagle 

announce Joasaph’s divine virtue to the world at large. 
[5] He didn’t exhibit it prophesying on the golden tripod, 


but preaching the truth in the seat of the triune God in 
Ochrid. 


Michael's epigram in praise of Ochrid 
‘Heaven, why are you so happy?’ ‘Because I am the throne 
of Christ, 


and I’m the seat of the twelve disciples of his.’ 


‘And why are you happy, tell me, Ochrid, that is, Justiniana 
Prima?’ 


‘Because I am the seat of the great father Archbishop, 


[5] of the truly honourable Joasaph, whose name has been 
twice in marble engraved, 


as I contain two archiepiscopal sees.’ 


‘If Eos’ Tithonus had become young once more, that is, 
had he obtained his youth twice, 


great sorrows and pain of his later years wouldn’t have 
been seen.’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, with a number of impossible prosodical 
and metrical solutions. 

Notes: In the 1740s Hypischiotes collaborated closely with 
the Moschopole press: in 1740 he published a poem (115 verses 
in vulgar Greek) on the great famine that ravaged Macedonia 
that year, containing three epigrams on the same subject in 
ancient Greek (I). In 1742 he supervised the printing of a book of 
divine services and contributed five laudatory epigrams (two of 
which are collected here, II-III), along with a dedicatory epistle 
in ancient Greek, to Joasaph, the archbishop of Ochrid (1719- 
1745), who was a patron of Moschopole’s cultural renaissance. 
Two additional epigrams were published in 1746, accompanying 
another religious book printed under his supervision. Epigram II 
recalls the myth of a bird that flew from Egypt to Dodona to 
announce that a sanctuary to Zeus Ammon should be built 
there. The bird became the symbol of this oracular deity, as seen 
on coins from the Hellenistic period. In the poet’s time the bird 
is still a symbol in the Greek world, but is has morphed into a 
double-headed eagle symbolising the dual power of Byzantium 
and the Orthodox Church. This bird's task is to spread a far 
more valuable message than Ammon’s bird, i.e. Joasaph’s words 
of Christian truth. Epigram III reminds the reader that the 
Archbishopric of Ochrid was a heir to the Archbishopric of 
Justiniana Prima from the 6th century; in that sense, Joasaph 
was an archbishop with double archiepiscopal honours. 
Consequently, the archiepiscopal see of Ochrid would have been 
considered twice-blessed, as Tithonus would have been, had he 
been given his youth again. 

Biography: Michael Goras Hypischiotes (MtyanA tot [kopac 
‘YrttoxLWwtns; Schipiska, c. 1700 - Moschopole, 1790) was a 
scholar of Aromanian descent. As son of the bishop of Gora, 


Hypischiotes received a thorough education at the Greek School 
of Moschopole (today Voskopoja, Albania). He was a layman, 
highly esteemed in his time for his education; his intellectual 
acme coincided with the foundation of the famous New 
Academy in 1744, and some sources even number him among 
its teachers. After the sack of Moschopole in 1769 he retreated 
to a nearby monastery. 

Bibliography: Zaviras 1872, 456; Kourilas, Eulogios (1935), 
[pnyoptos 6 Apyupokaotpitns: 6 pEtappaotnes thc Katvijc Atadnkns 
ic TO AABavikov: FtoL ai BaoEtG Tho AABaviKs piAodoyias Kai 
yAwoons fh Akadénuia tho MooyortdoAEews, APfvat, 131-133; 
Martinianos, Ioakeim (1939), “H Igoa Movy tou Tiutou 
Npospopou kata tov €v auth KwétKka 1630 - 1875”, in: Id., 
LupBodat Ec thv Iotopiav tng MooyortoAEws - A, Athens, 18-31. 


Jovan Mladenovich (1721-1753) 


Tap BiKkoi otixot Eig TOV TAVOOLWTATOV 
apxtpavdpitnv tod tavayiou Kai Cwod0xou 
TAPOU, KUPLOV ZLULEWV TOV MPOVTLOTHV Tis VEaG 
TUTIWOEWS TauTtNs [1749] 


Oikou 6 GAAos Beto BEBPWKEL We OE, 
BaBai 6v GaupdZetv ye Kdpta ood Tdvou- 
Xwpotc dyetc otc otfjoav to0 Ceo mddec, 
ToUtous Evapyetc TaoL TOLGV Tots TUTTOLG. 
5 Ovtwe Kayaual, kai o€ aivéw o~ddpa, 
AuetwWot (va Oeiov aitéw 5€ ool, 

‘Og ThHEAODS Thc y’ ElveKa oTIOUSA\c TOVWV 


‘Opekta ywpnyot Ta TAG Gupw xpdovotc. 


Twavyns MAddeviénes, oikovoyuoc Neoputou 


Textus: Mladenovich, Jovan (1749), “TayBtkoi otixot ...”, in: 
[Ipookuvntaplov thc ayiac moAEws TepoudaAnp kai TAaONS 
Madatotivns...1tapa TOO TIAVOOLWTATOU Apxtavdpitou too 
Travayiou Kai Cwodoxou tapou, Kupiou 2ULEWV TUTIWBEV, Tapa 
TW LEpOdStakOvw XPLoTOPopW ZEpap Kal THV TAAUPLKO-CEPBWV 
KOLVW Cwypapw, Vienna, 2. 

Crit.: 8 ywenyot] ita, metri causa 


Iambic verses in praise of the most blessed 
archimandrite of the Church of the Holy and Life- 
receiving Grave, Master Simeon, the curator of 
this new edition 


Since you are devoured by a divine love for home, 

behold now a great admiration for your effort: 

You guide others where Christ’s feet have trodden, 

and with this edition you reveal these places to everybody. 
[5] I truly admire you and highly praise you, 

and I want God to return you the favour, 

that on account of your devoted and considerable effort 


both of your books be blessed with keen readers for a long 
time. 


Jovan Mladenovich, a state official of Novi Sad 


Metre: Iambic trimeters, or rather a kind of dodecasyllabic line 
replete with all sorts of prosodical mistakes and grammatical 
flaws. 

Notes: Beside several translations of Greek books of 
religious character into Serbian and Russian, Mladenovich 


composed, as far as is known today, only two laudatory 
epigrams in ancient Greek. They accompanied a vernacular 
Greek edition of a pilgrimage book (Npookuvntdptov) printed at 
Vienna in 1749, with extraordinary etchings by the painter 
Hristofor Zefarovich, who was at that time a Novi Sad 
(Nedputov) resident as well. The featured epigram, however, 
praises the Serbian archimandrite of the Holy Grave in 
Jerusalem, Simeon Simeonovich, who carried out the editing of 
the book and financed it. It is not clear whether Simeonovich 
also wrote the text (the epigram insists on his immense efforts 
and merits), nor whether the last verse of the epigram 
commemorates the fact that there was another edition of the 
same book, a Serbian one in Cyrillic characters. Such a book was 
indeed prepared in 1748, but, as Legrand inferred, it was not 
printed until four years later in Vienna. 

Biography: Jovan Mladenovich (Iwavync MAadevidnes; Novi 
Sad, 1721 — Moscow, 1781) was a teacher of Greek and a 
translator. He was educated in the Greek School of Belgrade and 
continued his studies at the Orthodox Spiritual College in Novi 
Sad. In 1741 he is mentioned as a teacher of Greek at the 
Petrovaradin School. Since 1757 Mladenovich led a monastic life 
under the name Sophronios; in 1759 he left for Ukraine and 
Russia, where he ended his life. 

Bibliography: Ramazanova, Dzhamilia N. (2018), 
“Historicodogmatic Treatise by Elias Meniates and its 18th- 
century Serbian Translators from Greek”, in: Slovéne 7/2, 134- 
178. 


Konstantinos Tzechanes (1741-1800) 
I. Belisarius habet iam oculos, quibus lynceis uti, 


prout par est, misero non licet: date ergo ei obolum! 
[1776] 


Fixe BeAtoodptos &t@jpevos EAAGSoc Gvdépa 


KAEtvov €c OFdviov Mepidwyv tO dpoc. 

EUpe 8’ 0SnynGeic Aovépn évi eUpuayvin 

To0 m1dpa ouK 6BoAdv SEEato AAA’ OBOAOUG, 

5 "OUUGOLY ATPEKEWS UN SoOvat oxdvtac dpwyny, 
MaAAov atap peipat, Sete TO We O xpOvoc. 
Znvoc 5’ evsokin vnttevOEc, TAACOUEVOG Srv, 
Eupe BeAtoodptoc, d6upata SeEauevoc. 

Avykeus 5n yeyaws Pakdpwy vijoov tpimtd8ntov 
10 Bpettavinv vaietv HAGE BeALoodptoc: 

Autika 6’ eioeABwv we AuykKeUc onata Sdpke, 
AioAa WG TavtWws teptivd te K’ avtiBia. 

Aoteiwv FaAAwv 510 omevdwv WXETO yatav 
“EAAnvoc BouAff OTIAoMopou TliduvoG, 

15 ToO uaAAov Soxéevv Hf EupEvat olov éSet Sv 
BouAovEvou omtopéewy Cidaviwy piuinc. 

EATtiSoc obv WeuoBeic Kai yvouc EmavAAGe Ta AUTA 
Npdc Atoc nd’ autav Mvnyoowvnes tekewv 
AyyAdv viv diwv deto8at, BeAy@v t’ OvopaoTHy, 
20 THv Te pPavepwrtwv, ProEewy TE Ainv, 
"E€oxa Nepidwv Sepandvtwv dagtayaotwv, 

Kai toutwv oTadav TWv EpatElvoTAtWY 

Mr Tapopav aitobvt’ EAEoc ouLKpOv y’ GAEwPNy 


Aoio6’ dmeWovons apyaAéens ttevins. 


II . Eniypappa npwedeyetov [1776] 


AgEato pUdoo~os yepacs GuUBpotov oUvoua Neutwv 
Muo8ev y’ i6poouvns GELov aupiAdawpotc. 
[8eo0 yobv pakdpwv vijcoc toiou AsAaxuta 
®wtoc, Bpettavin aupLBontos del: 
5 Tod ydp AauTIndwv ocoging paeoiuBpotos ais 
Avyacet omaipny try Tepiyetov 6Anv, 
"EkAuolv apxaiwv oKotouaivns dot 6t5000a, 
Totot pidov t’ dyadov atpekin TE HOvn, 
“HG HETOXOG yEyawe val Tic tlc EAEUBEPOG EoTAL 
10 Tfig t’ ddanuoving Seto6eou te Aas. 
Textus: Tzechani, Constantinus (1776), Carmen heroico-elegiacum 
quod temporis praesentis circumstantiarum effectum breviter 
expositis exponendis humillime offert Anglis Belgisque, philomusis 
generosissimis ac studiosis nobilissimis, Cambridge, 3-4. 
Crit.: 1.11 Sd0pke] ita, sed cf. supra Demetrium Notaram | | 
12 k' avtiBia ed. | | 19 AyyAwv debuit 
Sim.: 1.4 vnttevOEc] cf. Hom. Od. 4.221 | | 24 apyadens 


Ttevirns] cf. Alc. fr. 364 V || 11.10 dSanpovins] cf. Hom. Od. 24.244 
| Setov8eou] cf. Hsch. & 1966, vox rarissima 


Belisarius now has eyes like Lynceus, but he is 
unable to use them well, so give him an obol! 


Belisarius, following the path of the Greek man, came 
to famous Oxford, the mountain of the Pierian Muses: 


But when he was taken to the wide streets of London by 


the man 
from whom he had received not one but many obols, 


[5] he found out that the rich, in truth, do not succour one- 
eyed beggars, 


but rather crush them, as it has been proven over time. 
After a long wandering and by the good will of Zeus 


Belisarius then was relieved of sorrow, having recovered 
his sight: 


This time being sharp-eyed, Belisarius, another Lynceus, 


[10] came to Britain, the island of the blessed, ready to 
settle there. 


But as soon as he arrived, Lynceus spotted the signs, 
varying, as ever, from friendly to hostile. 


Therefore, he quickly moved to the land of the witty 
French, 


relying on advice given by a Greek of noble descent: 


[15] But the man was more into pretending than being 
honest, 


and this friendship turned out to be darnel for his crops. 


Deceived in his hopes and having experienced the same 
again, 


under the protection of the children of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, 


he returned to beg the divine and famous Angles and 
Belgae - 


[20] and they are benevolent to men and highly reverent of 
God, 


Epigram 


esteemed above others as admirers of the Pierian Muses, 
as well as their most fervent attendants — 


asking them not to oversee his cry for mercy, a bit of 
shelter 


from grievous poverty that threathens to be his end. 


in elegiac couplets 

Newton the philosopher received, as a gift of honour, an 
immortal name, 

a decent pay for his abundant knowledge. 

Rejoice, therefore, Island of the blessed, that Fate gave you 


such a hero, and that you, Britain, will be far-famed 
forever: 


[5] Because the brightness of his fame bringing light to 
mortals 


shines forever over the whole Earth globe, 
giving redemption from the darkness of the past 
to those who hold dear the good and the truth alone. 


Verily, everyone who becomes its sharer will set himself 
free 


[10] from ignorance and religious erring. 


III . “Ettog NPWEAEYEtOv Eis THY PLADGOMoOV THV 
antthtwv PwooWv autoKpatopa Aikatepivav thv 
Aeutépav [1776] 


(excerptum, w. 9-32) 


Tic 5€ HE SF VOULEt TOAUGVta Wektéov Gvépa 

10 NOv AutoKpatop’ we Buds avwyet USELv; 
Toinyv eupayevny 8edGev xdptv Aixatepivny, 

Oinv voc voéEtv yAWTTAa t’ Epetv attopet; 

Toiny, fg TAEtotot aUtTOKpATOpWV EPAOVTEG 

TQv OvopaoTOTAtwy fHuBpOToOV, Wy o Nétpoc 

15 Npdtoc 6 UWim ETS AETOG PWooWV HEyaBUEWV 
Movuvapxng Kaioap, tod kAgoc evUpUtatov. 

PrGete ovv, PWooot MLotoi Bepartovtes Apnoc 
Nov autoKpdtopoc MaAAddoc EUNOpOTEs, 
Atytoxoto ALoc KoUpNs Thc tpttoyeveing 

20 OUons aoparéos k’ Atpdpou aiyid’ Uno, 
‘AOTEtTOV WItao’ O8Ev ZEvc vai KAEOG NS’ ETL SWOEL 
Ndaypeya kbdoc dei th TMivutTOMpovt Th, 

Kpeittova SuopHEevewv ex8iotwv thvd’ datowaivwyv 
“Humtep f atpekin Kai ayaGov ta ~iAa. 

25 Toinv ovv ye Gedv, Pwoodv ipOtyotdatwv te 
‘HSE Gpetyavewv Ebxoc ATELPEOLOV, 

APXOHEVOG HEATIELV SiGnyal, AyAaduOopya 

Téxva Mvnyoovvnes, tay kpdtoc UETEpoV, 
AiGnuat Tpdc ATIOAAWVoG SvOm_EpNv OAEKOVTOG, 
30 ‘Yoo nyeyovosc, vuKt’ adanpovins, 


Otuns ivEeptiic Si@nuat mdoav dpwynv 


Tod PoiBou ASn antopéevou kiOdpnc. 


Textus: Tzechanes, Konstantinos (1776), Carmen heroico- 
elegiacum ad sacratissimam et augustissimam totius Russiae 
Imperatricem Catharinam Secundam. | ‘Ertoc npweAeyetov mpos tHv 
deiivnotov mdadoncg Pwootiacs autoKpatopa Aikatepivav thv AEutepav, 
Leiden. 

Sim.: 15 UiTtetNs aEtdc] cf. Hom. II. 12.201, 219; 13.882; Od. 
20.243 | | 17 8epamtovtec Apnoc] cf. Hom. I/. 2.110 et saepius | | 
19 aiytoxoto Atdc] cf. Hom. I/. 1.202 et saepius || 26 ebxoc 
attepeotov] cf. Anth. Gr. App., ep. ded. 326.6 


Poem in elegiac couplets to the philosopher and 
Empress of the undefeated Russians, Catherine 
the Second 


(excerpt, Il. 9-32) 


So who is now going to blame me for my bold intention 


[10] to celebrate the Empress the way my spirit prompts 
me, 


Catherine, who received so much grace from God, 


which mind cannot apprehend, nor tongue could easily 
utter? 


The grace which most of the emperors long for, 


but even the most famous failed to obtain, the first among 
them 


[15] Peter, the high-flying eagle of the great-hearted 
Russians, 


the emperor who ruled alone, whose glory spreads far and 
wide. 


Therefore rejoice now, Russians, the faithful attendants of 


Ares, 

as Fate gave you Pallas as your empress, 

the third-born daugther of Aigis-bearing Zeus, 
[20] immovable and fearless under her skin shield, 


for which reason Zeus, yea, granted her unspeakably great 
fame and yet will give 


immense glory forever to her, the Wise One, 

showing her stronger than the hateful enemies, 

she, who is devoted to the truth and the good. 

[25] Thus, such a goddess — to Russians, who are mighty 
and war-loving, an immense object of boast — 


I start to celebrate with my song, and I seek, you 
beauteous 


children of Mnemosyne, all of your power; 

I seek it from Apollo, your master, 

[30] who destroys the darkness of ignorance, 
I seek for all the help in making a lovely song, 


now that Phoebus has already taken the lyre in his hands. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The poem about Belisarius, published together with 
three shorter epigrams in a booklet printed at Cambridge in 
1776, is an allegoresis, apparently autobiographical in character, 
recounting Tzechanes’ troubles in trying to obtain patronage for 
the continuation of his studies in Britain. Tzechanes used the 
apocryphal story first mentioned by Ioannes Tzetzes (Chiliad. III, 
334-348) about Justinian’s best general Belisarius, whom the 
emperor, consumed with envy, blinded so that he had to carry 


the note ‘Give Belisarius an obol’ and beg for alms on the 
streets of Constantinople. In the second half of the 18th century 
the motif of Belisarius’ beggary became widely known because 
of a few popular literary and artistic works on the topic. Likening 
himself to Belisarius, Tzechanes tells the reader about the 
poverty he suffered for years, and the inexperience which made 
him metaphorically blind to human malice and envy. However, 
owing to our insufficient knowledge of Tzechanes'’ life, it is 
difficult to interpret all the content of the poem. Contemporary 
biographies mention only one stay by Tzechanes in Britain in 
1773, whereas the poem mentions as many as three, only the 
last of which could be dated with certainty to the year 1776. By 
the same token, it is difficult to establish whom Tzechanes 
followed on his first visit to Oxford; one of the possible 
interpretations, if we assume that the poet’s choice of words 
suggests the name of that man, is that the famous Helladian 
(EAAGSoc avr KAELvog, Il. 1-2) was Alexander Helladius, a Greek 
scholar and humanist who studied at the Greek College in 
Oxford during the first decade of the 18th century. Who invited 
Tzechanes to Paris remains a mystery. The epigram dedicated to 
Isaac Newton was printed in the same booklet as the previous 
poem, for obvious reasons, because Newton was an alumnus 
and professor at the University of Cambridge (1661-1696). 
Along with Newton’s scientific excellence Tzechanes praises his 
enlightened attitude towards religion, which has often been 
identified as deism. Similar in terms of philosophical and 
religious attitude, but more elaborate in poetic ornatus, 
Tzechanes’ encomium on Empress Catherine the Great (1776, 45 
elegiac couplets) showcases her enlightened government and 
the benefits that another Pallas or Sophia, as he calls her, is 
bestowing upon Russian society by promoting knowledge (see 
also Boulgaris, Palladoklis and Baldani in > Russia; Baffi in > 
Italy). At the same time, Tzechanes’ surprisingly harsh criticism 
of both Eastern and Western Church establishments (Il. 57-86) 
makes this laudatory poem somewhat unconventional. 
Biography: Konstantinos Tzechanes (Kwvotavtivoc 
TGexavne, Albanian Kosté Xhehani; Moschopole, c. 1741 - c. 


1800) was a philosopher, mathematician, and poet of Aromanian 
descent. In his hometown he was taught grammar and poetry 
by Theodore Kavaliotis, the head of the famous Nea Academia. 
His family went to Hungary to pursue trading, but Tzechanes 
continued to attend school in Modra (Slovakia) for few years. 
They next moved to Vienna, but in 1766 Tzechanes departed for 
higher studies in Halle, Saxony, on foot and without money, and 
against his father’s will. In Halle he studied philosophy and 
mathematics for about three years; while still a student he 
managed to publish his first treatise in mathematics (Halle 1769) 
and contributed to the philological research by one of his 
professors, the pioneering Albanologist Johann Thunmann. The 
reports on his wanderings after leaving Halle vary. Zaviras and 
other literary sources mention his attempt to enter the Academy 
of Gottingen, but the roster of students of the Leiden Academy 
and two booklets with Greek laudatory epigrams Tzechanes 
published there in 1769 and 1770 demonstrate that he was a 
student of Latin and Greek at the local high school from 
November 1769. Tzechanes was obviously still short of money, 
as he was enrolled there without paying any tuition. His poverty 
must have persisted in subsequent years — we find him in 
Cambridge in 1776, publishing a booklet of ancient Greek verse 
in which he presents himself as a student of philosophy and 
mathematics (philosophiae et matheseos studiosus) and 
desperately asks for financial support. According to Tzechanes’ 
autobiographical poem in the booklet, he had made two earlier 
attempts to study in Britain, at the University of Oxford in 
particular, but both times he failed to receive support and did 
not feel welcome there. Equally unsuccessful, by his own 
account, was a period of time he spent in Paris, where he was 
invited by an unnamed fellow countryman. Literary sources also 
mention his visits to Amsterdam, Venice, Rome, Constantinople 
and Poland, but no firm data exist about these peregrinations, 
or about his later years and death, which allegedly took place in 
Leiden in 1786. In addition to several translations from and into 
ancient and modern Greek, Latin, and German, and two 
treatises on arithmetics (Halle 1769) and geometry (1774), 


written in modern Greek, Tzechanes composed and published 

several hundred encomiastic verses in ancient Greek, mostly in 
elegiac couplets and Sapphic stanzas, dedicated to his patrons 
and rulers, the last of which was printed in 1777. 

Bibliography: Zaviras 1872, 394-397; Kourilas, Eulogios 
(1935), pnyoptosc 6 Apyupokaotpitns: 6 pEetappaoths thc Katviic 
Avadnkns Ei¢ TO AABavikov: ATtoL ai BdoEts TA AABaviKfic pUodoyiac 
kai yAwoons fh Akadénpia thc MooyortdAewcs, Athens, 126-131; 
Papahagi, Valeriu (1937), “Constantin Hagi Gheorghiu Gehani 
din Moscopole”, in: Revista Istorica 23/7-9, 266-279. 


Demetrios Darvaris (1757-1823) 


ZAN®IKON éic thv tis Pwooias pEetaBoAnyv ETtL 
AAEZANAPOY [1819] 


(excerptum, w. 29-64) 


Oc ooying 8’ ivepdev TEpavtaL, 

30 Avoyabing TE OKOTOG EOKESAOTAL, 
“Ott’ AAEZEANAPOX ye dvage Atoc: 
Xaipete Aoi. 

PoiBoc avtéAAwv att’ Gkpou TIOAOLO 
MEXptc GKpoU AGUTIETOEL VE TIGOL: 

35 Two AAEZANAPOZ katéAauwWe Tratpav: 
Xaipete Aoi. 

Npiv ye yév Modoat Eyov ‘EAAGS’ atav, 
Nov &€ ywpnv Eomepinv: 68ev ep 


Aiwa yfiv Pwoowv amikovto mdoat: 


40 Xaipete Aaoi. 

Tfjot 6’ iveptai Xapttéc t’ Ettovto, 

“H t’ A@nvain kAUtOG Epes TE, 

N@ y’ AAEZANAPOY kaduhy éttngav: 
Xaipete Aoi. 

45 “EvO’ aeidet Betoc “Ounpos pws, 
Nivdapoc 6’ avépWv yapvet Ge8Aa: 
Tho HEATIEL BLOTOLO TEpTIVa 
BapBitw név. 

ZwKpatns voOv Satyovioc St6GoKéel, 
50 "H80c i8vvet Sé NAAtwv O Betoc: 
Kai 2tayetpitns 6 copdc XAPAOOEL 
"Opyavov GAAo. 

7Q mdTtot! Napvacoov op, AtKGva, 
Ob Atog Kodpat Xapttéc te Siar 

55 ‘Pu@uq® dpxeOvtat, AtyEws 5’ alder 
PoitBoc ATIOAAWV. 

Aebte Sn KAgtvai Xapttes HOA’ wKa, 
Zuv S5é kal MoGoat Epatetval, ABpov 
YtéwYa “Hpw, OUTL EyW VONUL, 

60 NAEFate SAepvne. 

Poi’ AttoAAov, AGB’ ato TlattaAoto 


TAUKEphy PopuLyya tEnv: ATtoAAov, 


“Hké MivSou €& 6peoc taxtota, 


“Evverté t’ Gvdpa. 


Textus: Darvaris, Demetrios (1819), Téttapa piKpa Tounyatia, WV 
Td LEV UW TIPWTA NOWEAEyEIA EYKWEILAOTLKA El¢ TOUG TptosBAOTOUG 
Autokpdtopac Avotpiac Kai Pwooiac PpayKiokov kai AAEEavépov 
toUc Eipnvoidous te kai Eipnvorto.ous, tiv dé Aoim@v SUW TO LEV 
OANMPLKOV EG THV TAG Pwooiac pEtaBoAnv Emi AAeEavdpou, TO dé 
ETULKNOELOV ELC TOV AWpov Bavatov th 2EBaoth¢ BupteBEpyns 
Avaoons Aixatepivns..., Vienna, 17-20. 

Crit.: 34 Aquttetdet] more epico (cf. Hes. Sc. 390: Gotpa 
Aauttetowvta) | | 41 t’ Ettovto] 8’ Ertovto debuit | | 53 opw, 
‘AtKOval] ita | | 61 TattaAoto] mattdAoto debuit 

Sim.: 46 yapUet Ge8Aq] cf. Pind. O/. 1.3 || 57 udA’ Wka] Hom. 
II. 2.52 et saepius | | 59 vonut] hapax (more Aeolico) | | 64 
"Evvetté t’ Gvdpa] cf. Hom. Od. 1.1 


A poem in Sapphic stanzas about the 
transformation of Russia during the reign of 
Alexander 


(Il. 29-64) 


The desirable light of wisdom has shown up, 

[30] and the darkness of ignorance has been scattered, 
since the divine Alexander took the throne: 

Peoples, rejoice! 

Phoebus rising up from the heaven’s top 

sheds light on everyone to the farthest end. 


[35] In the same way Alexander has given light to the 
fatherland: 


Peoples, rejoice! 

The Muses formerly possessed the land of Greece, 
now they own the West: from there 

they have, all of a sudden, come to the land of Russians: 
[40] Peoples, rejoice! 

The Muses are followed by the lovely Graces, 

and both Athena and the glorious Hermes. 

By Alexander’s will they built a nest: 

Peoples, rejoice! 

[45] There sings the divine hero Homer, 

Pindar celebrates the contests of men, 

the poet of Teos [Anacreon] praises the pleasures of life 
sweetly, with his lyre. 

The heaven-sent Socrates teaches the mind, 

[50] while the divine Plato guides morality: 

The wise Stagirite [Aristotle] sharpens 

another Organon. 

Alas, I look at Parnassus and Helicon, 

where the daughters of Zeus and the divine Graces 
[55] dance to the rhythm, and with a clear voice sings 
Phoebus Apollo. 

So come here quickly, you famous Graces, 


along with the lovely Muses: weave a graceful 


garland of laurel for the hero - since I 

[60] can’t do it myself! 

Phoebus Apollo, grasp from the peg 

your sweet-sounding lyre: Apollo, 

come from the mountain of Pindus as fast as you can 


and sing of the man! 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. 

Notes: A booklet published in Vienna in 1819 is the only 
evidence that Darvaris successfully composed poems in ancient 
Greek, a fact which dictionaries of literature have not mentioned 
thus far. This work was published by the Darvaris family, who 
intended to use the money from the sales of the booklet to 
support poor students of the Vienna-based Greek School. It 
contains an encomiastic poem (elegiac couplets, written in 1818) 
dedicated to the Emperor of Austria Francis II (1768-1835); two 
commendatory poems (elegiac couplets and sapphic stanzas, 
written in 1818) dedicated to the Emperor of Russia, Alexander I 
(1777-1825); and an elegy on the death of the Princess 
Catharina of Wurttemberg (1788-1819), Queen of Westphalia. In 
terms of form and content, the most interesting poem is an 
elegy to Emperor Alexander, consisting of 20 metrically almost 
impeccable Sapphic stanzas. Employing a plethora of 
reminiscences of ancient Greek culture, Darvaris commends the 
emperor's efforts to bring about enlightened changes in 
Russian society; he also credits him with a genuine dedication to 
peace and economic recovery in Russia. Darvaris, who was an 
enlightened scholar and educationist himself, was of course 
aware of the thorough reform of Russia’s educational system. 
As a result of Alexander’s efforts, the study of classical culture, 
especially Greek antiquity, became an integral part of the 
secondary school curriculum. The poet therefore rejoices that 
the Muses, who had once departed from Greece, no longer 
reside only in the West, but have finally found a new home in 


Russia, together with the best advocates of Greek poetry and 
philosophical thought. 

Biography: Demetrios Darvaris (Anuntptoc AdpBapnsc/ 
AapBaptc, Serbian Darvar; Kleisoura, Greece, 1757 - Vienna, 
Austria, 1823) was a pedagogical writer and poet of Wallachian 
descent and an exponent of the Greek Enlightenment. In 1769 
he left Greece and settled in the part of Serbia controlled by 
Austria. After receiving elementary education in Zemun, Ruma 
and Novi Sad, where he started to learn ancient Greek, he 
attended the Academy of Bucharest until 1780. He completed 
his studies in Halle and Leipzig (1780-1783), where he studied 
philology and philosophy. After his studies in Saxony, Darvaris 
returned to Zemun and began to teach as a private tutor in 
1785. His teaching there proved fruitful, as his pupils later 
distinguished themselves in a variety of social sectors. In 1795 
he moved to Vienna, where he ran his family business while 
simultaneously serving as director of the Greek Orthodox 
community's school for many years. In his will he asked that the 
numerous books he had written (26 original titles and 11 
translations, four of them from ancient Greek) be distributed 
amongst the schools operating in various provinces of the 
Habsburg Empire. 

Bibliography: Papadrianos, Ioannis A. (1983), “The Greeks 
and the Serbs as an Integrated Society in Zemun during the 
Eighteenth Century”, in: Balkan Studies 2, 565-582; Camariano- 
Cioran 1974, 274-276; Staikos/Slavenitis 2001, 120-145. 


Nicolaus Androvich (1798-1857) 
I. T® aut® Aauttpndw xadeWc vooobvtt [1826] 


"Opoeo, PoiBe, piAw Kai AayuTIphéw Ettdyuuvov 
OGooov, Ettei Pa VOoW APyaAEN EXETAL: 


Ov5dE yap ‘Aduntov Moipat Aidt tpotapav 


AGOuEVal HEYOANYV Tofopopou SUvautv. 
5 AAAG, Gvag, Puxn AayutTipndou oot yey’ duEivwy, 


Avépoc dei Saipwv xetp’ UTIEpeoxE GOMOD. 
II . Faytxiw yuvaika ayopévw [1826] 


OU S5€yac ovdE ~uNv A~poditne Eoti xEepeiwv 
NapGEvos, Av yapyéet inmdta Fayixtoc, 
Kai pia unv Ay’ €oti Bedwy: We OETLG EUVA, 


Mupptdovwv Baouet kai PUTT iyn. 
III .‘OSoumdpos kai tupBos [1826] 


OAO. Eimé tiv’ avOpwrwv KEvOEtc, tivoc eUxeal Eivat 
TUUBosc; TYM. ol HEV Eywv ATPEKEWGS EPEW- 

Avépos, W Eeiv’, WS5E TEPLKAUTOU OOTEM KEITAL, 

To0 vov 6h Wuxn Ek pe8Ewv TtayEVN 

5 Teiped Kai VEMEA OKLOEVTA EXOUO’ UTIO TIOGOLV 
Tépmetat OVAUUTIOU EicopdWod GEAAG. 


OAO. Ei’ 6voyp’ 6, tti Kev Gvdpa KdAEov; TYM. TMS’ obvoya 
OQMAY, 


AAX' by’ Env ayaGhic XEPZIAAAN yevedc. 

Tic yév dp’ Av éyvws, oiog S€ tot to8t: toKAa, 

10 ToUc S€ widouc Etapous, Tratpidsa Kal HEYAANy, 
'H8’ EoOAOv T1dons EU E1500’ ASeAQov AoLSij<c, 


‘Evvéd kal Koupac, dc teKe Mvnuoovvn: 


*Ioov Gxoc Tavtac BuLOPBdpov EAAGPe, TAvTEG 


“lows 6’ wuweav tavépoc amopOtwevou. 


Textus: Dubrovnik, Dominican monastery library, ms. 34-IX-1 
(autographum), ff. 1v-5v; I. Androvich, Niccold (1826), 
“[Epigramma greco]”, in: Ignjat Durdevi¢, L‘ombra di Ovidio, 
owero Lodi della lingua illirica, Ragusa, 14; II. Androvich, Nicolaus 
(1826), “ENIFPAMMA\, in: Per le faustissime nozze del sig. cavaliere 
Geremia Gaguitsch consigliere onorario di S. M. I. R. di tutte le 
Russie colla signora Eustachia Lucich versi, Ragusa, 8; III. 
Androvich, Nicolaus (1826), “ENITPAMMA”, in: In morte di 
Tommaso Chersa versi, Ragusa, 6. 

Crit.: plurimos accentus, in autographo et editionibus 
passim male positos, secundum normam hodiernam vocibus 
apposui 

Sim.: I, 1 cf. Hom. J/. 17.171 || 2 voow apyadén] cf. Hom. I. 
13.667 || 3’AlSt tpotaWav] cf. Hom. I/. 1.3 | | 4 cf. Quint. Smyrn. 
12.386 || 5 yey’ duEeivwy] cf. Hom. II. 22.158, 333 | | 6 xetp’ 
uttepeoxe] cf. Hom. Il. 9.420 

II, 1 cf. Hom. Od. 5.211-212 | | 3-4 e0vf...utyn] cf. Hom. Il. 
6.25; Od. 5.126 

III, 4 Wuyxn...1tayévn] cf. Hom. I/. 16.856; 22.362 | | 5 vewea 
oktoevta] cf. Hom. I/. 5.525; 11.63 || 13 Gxoc BFuLOPBdpov] cf. 
Hom. Od. 5.716 || 14 tavdpdc attow@tyEvou] cf. Hom. I/. 18.499 


To the same Urbano Lampredi, severely ill 


Do not tarry, Phoebus, but fly to Lampredi’s succour, 
quickly, for he is struck with a terrible illness: 

Even the Moirai did not dare to send Admetus to Hades, 
for they feared the Archer and his great power. 


[5] Be advised, Lord, that Lampredi’s soul is much more 
valuable, 


and that the god has always taken care of a wise man. 
To Gagich, who is getting married 


As fair as Aphrodite in stature and in face 
is the virgin the knight Gagich takes as his wife: 


And indeed she is one of the goddesses: in the same 
manner did Thetis 


lie with the king of the Myrmidons [Peleus] in bed and 
love. 


The traveller and the grave 
T: Say whom of all men you hide. Of whom do you say you 
are the grave? 
G: I'll tell you, in truth: 
Here, stranger, lie the bones of too famous a man, 
whose soul now, having flown off his limbs, 
[5] with celestial bodies and dark clouds beneath its feet, 


rejoices to see the light of Olympus. 


T: Tell me the name, whatever it would be. G: His name 
was THOMAS, 


and he belonged to the honourable family of Chersa. 


Now that you know who he was, learn what kind of aman 
he was: his father, 


[10] his dear friends, his great homeland, 


and his most excellent brother, versed in all poetry, 


and the nine maids Mnemosyne gave birth to: 
All of them had their hearts broken by the same sorrow, 


and all of them mourned his death in equal measure. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, mostly flawless. 

Notes: In addition to Latin epigrams and Italian sonnets, 
Androvich wrote 10 Greek epigrams in Homeric style, composed 
during the 1820s, the heyday of Ragusan Gelegenheitsdichtung. 
The poems featured here were dedicated to prominent 
personalities from the Ragusan cultural milieu (Urbano 
Lampredi was a notable Italian scholar temporarily settled in 
Ragusa, Jeremija Gagich was the Russian consul in Ragusa, and 
Thomas Chersa was a Ragusan poet and diplomat) and 
published in collections of poems by various authors along with 
translations into Italian, Latin, German, French, and Croatian. 
Following the generation of internationally recognised Ragusan 
Greek scholars and translators of Homer, which included 
Raimondo Cunich and Bernardo Zamagna, Androvich represents 
the last surge of Greek scholarship in the city. 

Biography: Nicolaus Androvich (Nikola Androvic; Republic of 
Ragusa/Dubrovnik, 1798-1857) was a polyglot and occasional 
poet. He was well regarded even outside the Ragusan 
community, especially because he was an autodidact in ancient 
Greek, which he managed to learn in an exceptionally short 
period of time. Although he was praised by contemporary Italian 
Hellenists Urbano Lampredi and Girolamo Amati as ‘un giovane 
di alte speranze’ because of his elegant poetic expression in 
ancient Greek, in his later life he completely gave up on poetry. 

Bibliography: Braticevic¢, Irena (2019), “Gréki epigrami 
Nikole Androviéa”, in: Musarum cultus. Zbornik u éast Marini 
Bricko, Zagreb, 187-207; Demo, Sime (2019), “Stubborn 
Persistence at the Outskirts of the West: Latin in Nineteenth- 
Century Croatia”, in: Christophe Bertiau/Dirk Sacré (eds.), Le 
latin et la littérature néo-latine au XIXe siécle: Pratique et 
représentations, Brussel, 115-132. 
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Hungary 


Farkas Gabor Kiss 


Andras Németh 


Greek studies were brought to Hungary around the middle 
of the 15th century. Janus Pannonius (1434-1472) had already 
studied Greek under the guidance of Guarino Veronese in the 
1440s in Ferrara (> Italy), where translating Greek poems into 
Latin, and Latin poems into Greek was part of the curriculum (as 
witnessed by Battista Guarini’s De ordine docendi et studendi). 
Janus celebrated Guarino as the guiding light of Greek studies in 
the West (‘who gave back the land of Inachus to Latium’, Latio 
reddidit Inachiam) and stressed the importance of studying 
Greek above all in his panegyric on his master (Panegyricus in 
Guarinum, ll. 725-732), because Greek is the language of 
intellectual life and poetry, blessed by the Muse (Graiis ingenium, 
Graiis dedit ore rotundo / Musa loqui, ||. 108-109). Still, none of 
Janus’ Greek school exercises is known today. In Guarino’s 
school in Ferrara, he became an excellent interpreter of Greek 
texts, and he also paraphrased many of the epigrams of the 
Anthologia Graeca in Latin verses. But it was then in Hungary 
that he translated a part of the sixth book of the Iliad into Latin 
verses and some works of Plutarch into Latin prose, in order to 
refresh his knowledge of Greek. No Greek poem by Pannonius is 
extant, nor by any other of the 15th century Hungarians who are 
known to have studied Greek in Italy (e.g., Péter Garazda in the 
1460s, or Paulus Banffy, who studied under Zaccaria Calliergi in 
Padua in 1502, or Johannes Vyrthesi/Vértesi, a pupil of Markos 
Mousouros in 1514) (> Italy, Greece). 

The Hellenizing Muse made its first appearance in Hungary 
in the 16th century under Erasmian influence (> Low 


Countries). Jacobus Piso, the most significant Latin poet in 
Hungary in the first decades of the 16th century, praised his 
Dutch friend for his Greek knowledge in 1509 (Graecae et Latinae 
literae, quibus ad invidiam usque excellis).1 And it was Nicolaus 
Olahus/Oladh (1493-1568), an admirer and later also friend of 
Erasmus, who composed the first two poems in Greek, while 
serving as a secretary of Mary of Hungary in the Netherlands in 
the 1530s. His two Greek funerary poems (one on Erasmus, the 
other on Klara Ujlaki, an aristocratic noble lady, and mother of 
Olah's friend, Ferenc Ujlaki) reflect the occasional character of 
most Greek poems of this time. Olah’s secretary Nicolaus 
Istvanffy (1539-1615) continued this Erasmian tradition with a 
Greek translation inserted in his juvenile collection of poems. 
Johannes Sambucus (1531-1584), an internationally well-known 
humanist, composed some 15 - mostly dedicatory - Greek 
poems throughout his life from a 1550 edition of Homer (for 
which he acted as a junior editor) to collections of emblem 
poems (Emblemata 1564 & 1566), which show a novel application 
of Greek poetry to the Renaissance emblematic genre. He 
started to study Greek in Vienna under Georg Rithaymer (whom 
he duly celebrated in a poem), and composed some Greek 
poems during his stay in Paris in 1551, where he became a 
student of Jean Dorat, and befriended the Hellenizing French 
circles (> France). 

Lutheranism and its educational agenda made the most 
significant impact on Hellenism in Hungary in the later 16th 
century (> Germany). Valentin Wagner (c. 1515-1557), a 
German Protestant preacher in the Transylvanian city of Brasov, 
printed the first original Greek poem in the country at the end of 
his own Lutheran catechism, written in Greek in 1550 so that the 
students could practise Greek language and Lutheran doctrine 
at the same time. Philipp Melanchthon knew about Wagner's 
efforts already in 1545, and mentioned in a letter that his main 
aim was to spread Lutheranism among the neighbouring Greek- 
speaking communities of the Balkans (> Balkans).2 Wagner 
studied in Wittenberg, and the Saxon university town became 
the centre of all the Greek publishing activities of Hungarian 


Protestant scholars from the 1560s to the 1580s. Sophocles’ 
Electra was translated into Hungarian by Péter Bornemissza 
under the influence of Melanchthon (Vienna, 1555), and Greek 
poems appeared in a collection of propemptica when Basilius 
Hellopoeus Szikszai left Wittenberg’s Hungarian community of 
students in 1562 (authors included Basilius himself, his brother 
Valentinus, and Demetrius Fabricius Szikszai).3 

Epithalamia, propemptica, dedicatory verses, and funerary 
poems remained the main genres of Greek poetry in later years. 
In 1567, Janos Beregszaszi (Johannes Beregzazius) praised his 
teacher, Péter Karolyi, in a longer poem on the occasion of his 
wedding in Debrecen, just like Johannes Bonifacius (Janos 
Debreceni Jo6) did in the same year. In 1571, the departure of 
Johannes Jantschius from Wittenberg was commemorated by 
Georg Henisch of Bardejov (who later became a well-known 
philologist in Augsburg), and his book was celebrated by 
Matthias Thoraconymus (Kabat) in Doric verses. In the same 
year, Mihaly Varsanyi, another student of Péter Karolyi, 
honoured his master’s confutation of anti-Trinitarian doctrines 
with two Greek poems. The death of Basilius Fabricius was 
mourned by Vincentius L. Tonensis (Vince Tolnai?) in 1577; Péter 
Laskai Csokas (Petrus Lascovius de Barovia) dedicated his 
explanation of the Decalogue to the city of Debrecen with Greek 
poems in 1578 and encouraged the youth to study Greek in his 
Speculum exilii, published in Brasov (1581). 

It seems that this Hellenizing trend was a direct influence of 
the Wittenberg Reform. As soon as ethnic Hungarian 
Protestants turned towards Calvinism in the late 1560s, and 
started to favour the University of Heidelberg instead of 
Wittenberg, their interest in composing Greek poetry seems to 
have faltered. When anti-Trinitarianism, the most revolutionary 
direction of Protestantism in Hungary, triumphed among 
Transylvanian Hungarians in the 1580s, their interest in Hellenic 
studies remained strong, especially under the influence of the 
radical thinker Jacobus Palaeologus (Giacomo da Chio).4 Johann 
Sommer wrote a Greek funerary speech, Gyorgy Enyedi 
translated the Aethiopica of Heliodorus into Latin (in 


manuscript), and he regularly cited the New Testament, Plato, or 
Homer in the Greek original in his Hungarian sermons held in 
the city of Cluj (Kolozsvar).> Nevertheless, it seems that no 
poetry was produced that could be connected to these branches 
of Protestantism in Hungary. 

The Hellenizing Muse remained present in those parts of the 
country where the Lutheran Reform and the influence of 
Wittenberg were still strong, namely in the cities of Northern 
Hungary, where many Germans and Slovaks lived. 
Bartholomaeus Chryseus celebrated the wedding of Elias Schall 
in his native town of Banska Stiavnica (Schemnitz) in 1575, and 
Michael Marthius of Banska Bystrica (Neusohl) wrote a 
propempticon to his friend in 1589. This tendency continued well 
into the 17th century: Jeremias Spiegel composed a Greek 
paraphrase of Psalm 133 in Bardejov (1616) and epithalamia, 
propemptic poems, or epitaphs often appear in occasional 
publications in German towns (e.g., that of Matthias Lochmann 
in Levoéa in 1658; the verses dedicated to Christian Seelman in 
Sopron in 1661, or the praise of the deceased Johann Lang by 
Georg Krieschke, the head of the local gymnasium in Levoéa in 
1647). In the 17th century, the teaching of Greek remained 
strong in the Lutheran schools of the mostly German-speaking 
towns of Bardejov, Kezmarok, Levoéa, or Presov in Upper 
Hungary (now Slovakia), as witnessed in the school play titled 
‘Dramatic School of PreSov’ (Lyceum Eperiense Dramaticum), in 
which the Greek language appears as an actor (1661). It seems 
significant that Hungarian Lutherans still turned to Greek, such 
as Gyorgy Domotori, who celebrated the famous military hero 
Nicholas Zrinyi in a Greek poem in 1665; two years earlier, the 
death of the Lutheran nobleman Istvan Vitnyédy (Wyttnyedy) 
had been commemorated by Greek poems in Tubingen. Even 
the author of the Greek poem celebrating the strongly anti- 
Protestant Emperor Leopold I, Joseph Guttovieni, was the 
director of a Lutheran school in Bratislava. 

In the lack of thorough bibliographic studies, we know 
relatively little about Hellenic poetry in 18th-century Hungary. It 
seems that Greek epideictic poetry still remained fashionable 


among Protestant students (e.g., Andreas Parvi in Wittenberg in 
1716, or Georgius Huszti in Franeker in 1735). Only a few 
mentions survive about the excellent Greek poetry of Samuel 
Szilagyi (1719-1785), a professor at the Calvinist academy of 
Debrecen. 

Polyzoes Kondos (1760-1821) and Laszl6 Ungvarnémethi 
Toth (1788-1820) are already the representatives of a new age 
of Hellenism. The ancient and modern Greek poems of Polyzoes 
Kondos are part of the literature produced by the Greek 
diaspora of the Ottoman Empire,® of which Buda and Pest 
became significant centres around 1800. Fénelon’s Télemaque 
was published in modern Greek translation there in 1801 by 
Dimitrios Govdelas,’ and in the same year Konstantinos 
Koutzikos translated the life of Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
French Amours de Carité et de Polydore of Abbé Barthélémy (who 
in turn had claimed that his love novel was a translation from 
the Greek).8 On the other hand, Laszld Ungvarnémethi Toth was 
a unique representative of sentimental bucolic poetry: while the 
emotions described by him are characteristic of the pre- 
Romantic (primarily German) bucolic poetry of the late 18th 
century, his tone and his elected exquisite ancient Greek 
language harks back to Neoclassicism. The tradition of writing 
poetry in Greek is preserved up to this day by the classical 
scholar Bence Fehér (1968-), who both writes original poems 
and translates Hungarian poetry into ancient Greek. 

[FGK] 


PoE TT Ky, Ba 2 GI Siro en 8 i ES bree? eee CS 
" 228 a.) SAMBYVCE 


EPITAPHIVM GENEROSr 
 adolefcentis Georgij Bonz Tranfyluani, 
& tanquam fratris ,quiobijt mM. p. L1x 


etatis fue xxi V1. Septemb. gah. é 


4 as 


oe ea 
am ii} r+ 


= : g 
S = ——— rats. Lif = ee 


Ld dracon ad pers wel bus Arrdxor soe 6 Beover, 
Oad yx ressoyevav THY Piros Erne Oceov. 

Horace Tay mavSeeurctseap yoip dux déxovrog 
Autsia aidiov, % Biro Srey Orelp. ; 

O'y Q1A01, Sodavinds Tov craow od: UpeGer Gixee, 
Honrig unmou debe 00” dsSepiou. 


b, TH 


Fig. 9: Emblemata cum aliquot nummis antiqui operis, Ioannis 
Sambuci Tirnaviensis Pannonii, Antverpiae: ex officina 
Christophori Plantini, 1564, 228: Greek epigram by Sambucus 
(see below, p. 458-460). 


Nicolaus Olahus (Miklés Olah, 1493-1548) 


Epitaphium Erasmi [1537] 


PAT TH KEiTAL TO VEKPOV PpOvEovtoOG EPaopOU, 

Avtap Exel Puxnv oupavoc GOTEpOEtc. 

KAGLOUOLY TIAVTEG TOUTOU HOpov oi Evi KOOHW, 

AAA’, dye, Xalpouoltv TIveUpaT' ETloupavta. 
Textus: D. Erasmi Roterodami Epitaphia per clarissimos aliquot 
viros conscripta, Lovanii, R. Rescius 1537, c. 5v; hinc Olahus, 
Nicolaus (1934), Carmina, ed. Istvan Féogel/Laszl6 Juhasz, Lipsiae, 
37 (no. 71). 

Crit.: 1 to ut vid. add. Craneveldius (vide ed. Fogel-Juhasz, 

48) | Epaoyot Fogel-Juhasz || 4 mvevyata ovpavta ut vid. 


Olahus, corr. Craneveldius (vide ed. Fogel-Juhasz, 48) 
Sim.: 2 oUpavoc daotepoetc] cf. Hom. I/. 4.44 al. 


Epitaph of Erasmus 


The corpse of the wise Erasmus lies in this grave, 
but the starry sky possesses his soul. 
Everyone in this world laments his fate, 


but, lo, the heavenly spirits rejoice. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note the hiatus in I. 3). 

Notes: This epigram testifies to Olahus’ acquaintance with 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (> Low Countries), as well as his 
admiration for his work. 

Biography: Born in Nagyszeben (present-day Sibiu), 
Nicolaus Olahus started an early ecclesiastical career; in 1526 he 
became a secretary and counsellor of King Louis II and Queen 
Mary of Hungary. In 1531 he went to the Low Countries with 
Queen Mary of Hungary, who had become governor of the land 
in Brussels: there he kept in close contact with local humanists. 
In 1542, he returned to Hungary, and finally became the 
archbishop of Esztergom in 1553. He founded a college in 
Trnava (1558) and invited the Jesuits to Hungary (1561). 

Bibliography: Szilagyi, Emdke R. (2015), “Nicolaus Olahus”, 
in: David Thomas et al. (eds.), Christian-Muslim Relations. A 
Bibliographical History, VII, Central and Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America (1500-1600), Leiden, 201-206. 

[FGK] 


Johannes Sambucus (Janos Zsamboky, 
1531-1584) 


I. Epitaphium generosi adolescentis Georgii Bonae 
Transylvani et tamquam fratris, qui obiit MDLIX, 
aetatis suae XX, VI. Septemb. [1559] 


"OAAEO' Gttao’ apetr Matpac, AumtdKOGHOS 6 BHva: 
Oabdyua xplotoyevMv tHv pidos EOKE OEdv. 
“Hpttaoe ToOtov TlavSayatwp YHotp’ OUK GEKOVTOG 
Avtob ém’ ditdtov kai tpimd68ntov évap. 


5 ‘Ov, widot, OppaviKos obv Tdotv OSUpEtat Oikos, 


‘Hyntngs Kou pedEev 68’ aiBepiou. 

Thy cogiav yEyaAou, Tpamiéac, kai tac WEAESQvac 
‘Hutv Avoutovw BupOG Ev Nouxia. 

EvoeBéwv fv tats aya8ec, t® Kpeicoov’ Onder, 

10 Aevaw oUvedpoc veKtapt KaUBpooia. 

Neio@t tic TETONS TOV ASWPOSOKNTOV AKEOTHV 


Npoodéxketat Kpttryv, tod TAEov’ doo’ av Eu. 


Textus: Emblemata cum aliquot nummis antiqui operis, loannis 
Sambuci Tirnaviensis Pannonii, Antverpiae: Chr. Plantin, 15641, 
228; 15662, 197; 15693, 211. 

Crit.: 1 Gao’ 1566, 1569: Gmtaon 1564 || 6 0d’edd., correxi | 
aiSepiou: a8epiou 1566, 1569 || 9 ortndet edd., correxi (an 
ommndet?) | | 10 Aevaw 1566, 1569 | KauBpooia 1564 || 12 600’: 
000’ 1564, 1566, 1569 | dv Eu: avewu 1566, 1569. 

Sim.: 1 AutoKOGHOG] hapax leg. | | 2 xptotoyevav] hapax leg. 
| | 3 mavSayuatwp poip] cf. Arist. epigr. 43.2 Rose in Peplo (App. 
Anth. Gr., epigr. sepulchr. 97.2) || 8 8BuLOs Ev Houxia] cf. Anth. Pal. 
7,408.4 


Epitaph of the noble young man Georgius Bona 
from Transylvania, almost a brother, who died at 
20 on 6. Sept. 1559 


All the virtue of the fatherland has gone, as Bona left the 
universe: he was a miracle for the Christians, and dear to 
the Gods. All-conquering fate has ravished him, though 
not against his own will, into an unseen, and thrice-longed 
for dream. His orphaned house mourns him, my friends, 
with all men; [5] this leader of the heavenly garden has 
fled. Now finally the heart of this man, who was great in 
his wisdom, spirit, and sufferings, rests in peace, which 
releases us from our toils. He was a good child of pious 


parents, he followed the Almighty, [10] and sits now 
among ever-flowing nectar and ambrosia. Under the 
stone, he awaits the incorruptible judge, the healer, from 
whom all greater things were born. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: Nicolaus Olahus (see above) entrusted the education 
of his nephew Georgius (Gyérgy) Bona (1539-1559) to the young 
humanist Johannes Sambucus, who became his tutor on his 
study trip to Padua in 1553. Bona started to study Greek in 1555, 
and he composed several dedicatory poems to the publications 
of his master. After returning to Vienna in 1557, he fell sick and 
died in his uncle’s castle in 1559. His death was commemorated 
by Sambucus in this emblem. 


II . De obitu Oporini [1568] 


Ai, Bave xaAKoypdywv Baolreuc, Heya Pabpa TIOVOLOL, 

Onoaupous TE Atttwv, TOG KAEOG OUPAVLOV. 

Ndc tiv’ Onwptvo 8upOc tipamtiéec te AdBotev, 

Awpwv o0 TUMLKWV TIdVTEs GTtavta yeyEL; 
Textus: Andreas Iociscus, Oratio De Ortu, Vita Et Obitu Ioannis 
Oporini Basiliensis, Typographicorum Germaniae Principis, recitata 
in Argentinensi Academia ab Ioanne Henrico Hainzelio Augustano, 
Argentorati: Th. Rihelius 1569, c. F7v. 


Crit.: 1 Save ed., correxi | | 4 tavtec dubium 
Sim.: 2 to KAEoc OUPavLoV] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.485.7 


On Oporinus’ death 


Oh, the king of the typographers has died, a great miracle 
for his labours: 


he left behind treasures, his fame is heavenly. 


How could Oporinus’ mind and spirit escape anyone’s 
attention, 


as everybody and everything is full of his printed gifts? 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: Johannes Oporinus (1507-1568), the Basel printer 
and dissident thinker, was a close collaborator of Johannes 
Sambucus, with whom he published the historical work of 
Antonio Bonfini in 1568, and to whom he also promised the 
editio princeps of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca. Sambucus arranged 
imperial privileges in Vienna for the publications of his friend, 
but these plans were hampered by Oporinus’ death, and 
Nonnus’ poem was then published by Plantin in Antwerp (1569). 

Biography: Johannes Sambucus (Janos Zsamboky, 1531- 
1584), born to a wealthy family in Trnava, studied Greek in 
Vienna under Georg Rithaymer, and later moved on to the 
universities of Ingolstadt, Tubingen, Strasbourg, Paris, and 
Padua. After returning to Vienna, he became the imperial 
historian of Emperor Maximilian II, and gathered an exceptional 
manuscript collection, from which he published several Greek 
and Latin texts throughout his life. Although some of his plans 
were thwarted (e.g., the publication of Dioscorides’ Materia 
medica), he prepared 32 critical editions in his life, many of 
which were principes. Besides these, he published a popular 
book of emblems, which was translated into Dutch, English, and 
French in the 16th century. His library was bought by the 
Emperor, and incorporated into the earliest stock of the Imperial 
Library in Vienna. 

Bibliography: Almasi, Gabor (2009), The Uses of Humanism. 
Andreas Dudith (1533-1589), Johannes Sambucus (1531-1584), and 
the East Central European Republic of Letters, Leiden; Almasi, 
Gabor Kiss, Farkas Gabor (eds.) (2014), Humanistes du bassin des 
Carpates II. Johannes Sambucus, Turnhout. 

[FGK] 


Nicolaus Istvanffius (Mikl6s Istvanffy, 
1538-1615) 


Iacobi Sannazari, Graece (Patavii, 1555) 


MeéuwWato tutddv “Epwtd tot’ Apteuls Aoteporintiy, 

‘Oc keivoc HEUaWs EotLv €c¢ STtAG Alav. 

Toppa Tlatnhp KAnGEvtt Bapbv EemedsetEE KEpAUVOV 

X', “OUtos dtotov”, E~n, “Tat, cov aTIOOKESAoEL.” 

5 T® kai pelAryos eimtev "Epwe TItepa yopyda ouvdpac: 

“OEc oO’ Go thy Bpovtry kai TAAL KUKVOG Eon.” 
Textus: Budapest, Bibl. Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, ms. 
M.Irod.Irék. 4-r.241/II, f. 39r (manu ipsius auctoris), unde ed. 
Iosephus Holub/Ladislaus Juhasz, in: Nicolaus Istvanffy, Carmina, 
Lipsiae, 1835, 43 (no. 57). 

Sim.: 1 cf. Nonn. Dion. 15.395 (uéuWato S’avtOv "Epwta) | 

dotepotinth] e.g. Il. 7.442 al. | | 6 kai TIaAL KUKvoc Eon] cf. Anth. 


Pal. 9.108 (‘0 ZeUc TIpdc Tov "Epwta: BEAN Ta od Tavt’ apeAoGAL 
/ xw TItavoc: Bpovta, kai TIaGAL KUKVoG Eon) 


By Jacopo Sannazaro, in Greek (Padua, 1555) 
Once Artemis denounced little Eros to the lightning-maker 
[Zeus], saying that he was too keen on weapons. 


Then the father summoned him and showed him his heavy 
thunderbolt, and said: ‘Child, this will destroy your arrow.’ 


[5] And Eros replied to him sweetly, gathering his 
frightening wings: ‘Put down the thunder, and you will be 


a swan again.’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; with a lengthening of the final syllable 
of Bapuv in |. 3; |. 1 may be considered a versus bipartitus, but 
the author certainly intended a kata tpitov tpoxatov caesura. 

Notes: This poem survived in the manuscript collection of 
Istvanffy’s poems, which were mostly composed in his youth. 
The Greek translation of Sannazaro’s Latin epigram (Epigr. 2.22: 
De Veneris nato questa est),2 which was in turn inspired by an 
epigram of the Greek Anthology (Anth. Pal. 9.108), demonstrates 
the humanist practice of translating texts from Latin into Greek 
and vice versa. 

Biography: Mikldés Istvanffy (1538-1615) was the son of Pal 
Istvanffy, an important courtier in the court of King John 
Szapolyai. Between 1553-1557, he spent five years in Padua 
accompanying the nephew of Nicolaus Olahus, archbishop of 
Esztergom (see above), on his study trip to Italy. Returning to 
Hungary, he became the secretary of the archbishop, and a 
member of the royal chancery of Emperor Maximilian II, a royal 
councillor, and finally vice-palatine of Hungary in 1581, holding 
various political and diplomatic charges until his death in 1615. 
During his lifetime, he wrote a monumental history of 16th- 
century Hungary in 34 books, which was published 
posthumously in 1622. 

Bibliography: Acs, Pal/Toth, Gergely (eds.) (2018), “A magyar 
torténet folytatdja”, Budapest; Berlasz, Jeno (1961), “Istvanffy 
Miklés kényvtararél”, in: Az Orszdgos Széchényi Kényvtdr Evkényve 
1959, Budapest, 202-240. 

[FGK] 


Valentinus Hellopoeus Zykzai (Balint 
Hellopoeus Szikszai) 


Ad eundem D. Basilium Zykzai virum pietate et 
eruditione praestantem Carmen aliud 


TIPOTTEMMTLKOV, Scriptum a Valentino Hellopoeo 
Zykzai, €i¢ pynuoouvov sui erga illum studii et 
amoris [1562] 


(excerptum, w. 1-10, 26-47) 


Navt' ameéSwKke kakotc Cw dvdpecotv dueivw 
Npdayyata, tov S€ tux Ev TH Biw ETtAEto pElGwv 

fF) aya8@v: xph TAaoXEHEVAL KAKA TIOAAG Sikaious. 
Ykf\mttpa Exouot kakoi, TAOUTOUG, ayAads BaolAsiac, 
5 AKpoTIoOAgtc HEyaAac, SUvaylv, CUUHELKTOV ApouPNs 
Kapttov, dei &’ oivoto ti8ous Gua NduTtotoLo. 

AAA’ oUk ABavatnv coyinv toaotv EAECBaL: 

“HSE Ovn optic THAE GAEVETAL, OUSE T' OMEAAEL, 

Kai UGAAov Kpadiatc Eo8AWv BovAotto ErteoBat, 

10 Totot kai aUTOYATN TEpuKE SeiEaoGat Eautny. 
Leal 

26 Kai ool, W NYETEPW GvEp KEXAPLOLEVE BULG, 
Tadta yeunAe del voxtac te Kal Hata Tavta 
ToUvopa wote 8e00 kKAgietv tod alév Edvtoc, 

Kai 8’ dua tHv Aadv TLotWv HEY’ OveLap EoeoBal, 
30 Eivexa tod coping ToAAGy GA’ €€AdEat GABWwv, 
Ktnpata to KOoHOU GAAOLG KAAG Un KaAG AEittwv, 
AAA’ OtE Navvoviknv Goupw ttepBotev Apni 


Aipadéouot yatav ToUpkot Beoyptotopaxol te, 


‘EEemuyov Moboat mdvtec taxa ApTLETTELAL, 

35 Aeivaoat Uéwp “Iotpou dAade TIpOpEovtos. 

Tatc amo ev tratpidoc Buds o’ EomEGOat AvwyEL, 

‘Pnidsiws Tdoas dAEyovta Odoio YEpiyvac, 

NoAAa yap avOpwrtototv oSotttopin kaka TiKTEL , 

Ta Kpadin €AOwv cou aynvopt tpt PEPEOKEG, 

40 Eiooxe Aeukopidoc kata opac KAUTOV Gotu YE TETHUNS. 

‘EvO05e kal HETETIELT’, NOEtE, UEVWV, BaciAete 

“Hkouoac Being HEydAoLo MeAayx8ovoc avédijc, 

Tob pa St5dokovtosg KEtunAu’ Etti ppEol BA\Kac. 

AAA’ OTE HOtpa Kak OOLWTATOU avSpoc aweEtAE 

45 Oupov arto HEAEWV, Oc TIPdG BEov EiANAOUBE, 

‘AAAwv Mkovods avépHv HEAL Sea pO8ov 

Ageukopté’ €v oogin TeTtVUEVa TIOAAG AEyOvTWV. 
Textus: Propemptica in discessum eruditione, virtute ac pietate 
ornatissimi viri D. Basilii Zykzaij Pannonii scripta a fratre et amicis, 
Witebergae: Schwenck, 1562, cc. B2v-B4r. 

Crit.: 9 €omeoBat correxi: EomtecOat ed. | | 31 Kthyata 
correxi: Ktfjya, ta ed. | | 34 mdavtec: maoat debuit || 39 tpt: ter 
ed. 

Sim.: 5 OUUPELKTOV...KapTtOV: cf. Hes. op. 563 | | 6 oivoto 
Tti8o0UsG Gua HSuTtototo] cf. Hom. Od. 2.340 (Ev S€ m1iBot oivoLo 
Tradatod néurtototo) | | 7 dBavatnv coyiny] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.28.5 
| | 26 kexaplopeve BUG] cf. Hom. I/. 5.243 al. | | 29 yey’ dvetap] 
cf. Hes. op. 41, 346 al. || 32 8oUpw...Apnt] saep. apud Hom., cf. 
II. 5.30 al. | | 33 aipadouot et Seoxptotoyaxot] hapax leg., ut vid. 


| | 34 apttertetat] de Musis cf. Hes. Theog. 29 | | 35 GAade 
TIpOpEovtoc] cf. Hes. op. 757 | | 38 avOpwrtolotv...kakd tiktet] cf. 


Orac. Sib. 3.235-236 | | 39 kpadin aynvopt] ex Hom. I/. 9.635 al. 
(kpadin kai BuLOs aynvwp) || 44 potpa kaki] cf. Hom. I/. 13.602 


For the same Mr Basilius Zykzai, a man excellent 
in piety and learning, another poem written by 
Valentin Hellopoeus Zykzai, in memory of his love 
and friendship towards him [1562] 


(excerpt, Il. 1-10, 26-479) 


Life has conceded all the better things to the evil men, 
whose luck is always greater in life than that of the good 
people: the just ones have to suffer many bad things. 
Always the evil have the royal rule, the riches, the glittering 
kingdoms, [5] the great castles, the power, the various 
fruits of the earth, together with the large jars of sweet 
wine. But they do not know how to grasp the immortal 
wisdom, which alone keeps them far away, and does not 
strengthen them, as it would rather follow the hearts of 
the virtuous, [10] to whom by nature it spontaneously 
reveals itself. 


[al 


But you, o man, beloved to our heart, you always took care 
about these things all the days and nights, so as to 
celebrate the name of the eternal God, and at the same 
time to be a great aid to the people of the faithful, [30] 
therefore you long very much for the manifold blessings of 
wisdom, leaving to others all the beautiful things of the 
world - which are not beautiful at all. But whenever the 
blood-thirsty Turks, enemies of God and Christ, destroyed 
the land of Pannonia with furious war, all the eloquent 
Muses fled swiftly, [35] leaving behind the water of the 
Danube, which flows into the sea. 


Your heart ordered you to follow their path away from 
your fatherland, taking easily all the anxious thoughts 
about the road. Because travel brings a lot of trouble to 


men, which you robustly withstood with a heroic heart on 
the road, [40] until you reached them in the famous city of 
Wittenberg at last. And thereafter you remained there, 
virtuous Basilius, and listened to the divine voice of the 
great Melanchthon, whose treasure of learning you stored 
in your mind. But when evil fate took away [45] the soul of 
this holiest man from his limbs, and he went to God, you 
listened to the honey-sweet talk of other men, who taught 
many prudent things with wisdom in Wittenberg. 


Metre: Hexameters. The poem contains many problematic 
hiatuses (Il. 2, 3, 4, etc.) and irregularities, such as short a before 
og- (I. 40), or the lengthening of arto in line 45. 

Notes: The addressee of the poem, Basilius (Balazs) 
Fabricius Zykzai (c. 1530-1576) was a compatriot of the author, 
who studied in Wittenberg from 1557 to 1562, and composed 
two Latin poems and a Greek prayer there. This long epigram 
belongs to asmall collection of propemptica for Zykzai's 
departure from Wittenberg, written by several of his friends and 
colleagues. 

Biography: Valentinus (Balint) Hellopoeus Zykzai was born 
in Sziksz6 around 1540-45, and studied in Wittenberg from 1562 
to 1566, where he became the senior of the Hungarian coetus. 
Soon after, he continued his studies in Geneva with Theodore 
Beza and in Zurich with Heinrich Bullinger. In Hungary, he 
became the pastor of the Reformed congregation in Eger (1567- 
1572) and Debrecen (1573-1575), where he died in 1575. 

Bibliography: Szab6, Andras (2004), A késéhumanizmus 
irodalma Sdarospatakon (1555-1593) [The late humanist literature 
in Sarosp., 1562-1598], Debrecen, 39-50; Bernhard, Jan-Andrea 
(2015), Konsolidierung des reformierten Bekenntnisses im Reich der 
Stephanskrone. Ein Beitrag zur Kommunikationsgeschichte zwischen 
Ungarn und der Schweiz in der fruhen Neuzeit (1500-1700), 
Gottingen, 277-278. 

[FGK] 


Johannes Beregzazius (Janos Beregszaszi, c. 
1550-post 1583) 


Epithalamion in honorem nuptiarum clarissimi et 
doctissimi viri D. Petri Carolii praeceptoris sui [1569] 


(excerptum, w. 75-86, 140-147) 


75 "OABLOc EOTLY AvNp ETAPNv Ek TlavTOG OYOLNV 
r8eow Evplokwy. TH yap UdAa EkAvov autol, 
GAyea tlapa tavu kal xappatTa TIOAAG WEPOVTE, 
avnp Hdé yuvn, Epew: O Tpic GABLOG EOTL. 

AUoyopos AAA’ EotLy Kal GTIOTHOTATOG Kata yalac, 
80 6c yavEeet Wuxfc te Biou Tlavtoc TpoTtOU ExBpnv. 
OUUBAOLs OUK EOTLV TOUTWV PLAOTNTOG, ApLotov 

OU KAEOG, 0 OTUYEPOG TIAN EOTLV EQUTH EKETVOG 
i€uevoc Bavatou, Cwnv kai andea mpattet. 
Tploudkap obv, TOAA@ SE paKdptatos Eooetat GAAWV, 
85 KAPOAIOZ ttotuny Aaod Bepanwv Kai Inood 
OTPNPOG, PLA€EEt BEdc Ov Kai KNSetat aici. 

ee 

140 'HSé toAvotapvAov kai EUKTILEVOV TITOALEB pov 
€ott tO BAPAAINON t’ 68t KaAAipoov pEet USwp 
XpUoLosg Ek TInyf\c, xpuooU SOev Eott yeveBAn, 


Kal TLOTALOG YPUCOOV VLKG S0Eq TE TIOOEL TE. 


augi 6€ Navvoving kAuta Swat’ Evatov dvaktEec 
145 €v xEpolv oKhTItpov, yxpUGEov kai OTE EXOVTEG: 
evOd5e Oc Tlolunv AdoUG TolWaivet Tnood. 


ToUveka xaipe, téKoc, Kai Sakpua BaAAE, GpPLotov. 


Textus: Beregzazius, Johannes (1569), Emi@addpov in honorem 
nuptiarum clarissimi et doctissimi viri D. Petri Carolii praeceptoris 
sui..., Vitebergae: I. Crato, cc. A2v-A3r (RMK III 591). 

Crit.: 76 8Eot ed., correxi | | 77 pépovtat possis | | 78 6 
Tpic: an Otic? || 83 Cwnv: Cwhv debuit | | 141 t’ 66t: 8’ dAt 
debuit | | 142 yeveéOAn: yeveBAn ed. | | 143 xpucobv: an ypucov? 
|| 145 oxftpov ed., correxi 

Sim.: 76 T® yap dda EkAvov avtoi] cf. Hom. Jl, 1.618 et Od. 
6.185 | | 77-78 cf. Hom. Od. 6.183-185 | | 79 amtotyotatoc] cf. 
Hom. Od. 1.219 || 84 cf. Hom. Od. 6.158 (uakdaptatoc gEoxov 
GAAWV) || 85 Bepartwv...otpnpdc] cf. Hom. Od. 4.23, 217 || 140 
E0KTIWEVOV TITOALEBpov] cf. Hom. J/. 2.501 et saep. | | 144 kAUTa 
Swyat evatov] cf. Hom. I/. 2.854 | | 145 oxfimtpov...kai otéupa] 
cf. Hom. JI. 1.28 


Epithalamium in honour of the wedding of the 
illustrious and most learned Mr Petrus Carolius, 
the author’s preceptor 


(excerpt, Il. 75-86, 140-147) 


[75] Happy is the man who finds a companion who is 
totally similar to him in her manners. In this case both man 
and woman get positive fame, bringing hardly any 
suffering and a lot of happiness, I say: he is thrice blessed. 


But ill-fated and the unhappiest on Earth is he [80] who 
marries a girl completely hostile in her soul and lifestyle. 
The conjunction of such people is not marked by love, their 
fame is not the noblest, he becomes hateful even to 


himself and wishing to die, and makes even life 
unpleasant. 


Therefore Karolyi will be thrice happy, [85] and happiest of 
many others, who busily serves as a pastor the people and 
Jesus, and who is beloved and cared for by God. 


[wd 


[140] And the city of Varad is well-built and rich in grapes, 
where the water flows by beautifully: it is called K6rdés 
[Chrysius] from the source which gives rise of gold, but the 
river overwhelms gold with its fame and water. Lords lived 
in its houses which are famous all around Pannonia, who 
have [145] power in their hands and a golden crown. He 
who is a pastor there, herds the flock of God. Therefore, be 
happy, my noble daughter, and cast away the tears. 


Metre: Hexameters, with some irregularities (hiatuses in Il. 76, 
78, 142, 145, 146, 147; irregular lengthening in |. 77 mdvu). 

Notes: This is the only known Greek poem of Beregszaszi, 
which he published a year after his arrival to Wittenberg on the 
occasion of the wedding of his former master, Péter Karolyi, to 
Anna Beregdy in Varad. Péter Karolyi, his master (and later 
bishop of the Calvinist church), was a significant teacher of 
Greek in his own right, having published a Greek grammar in 
Cluj in 1567. 

Biography: Born in Beregszasz (now Berehovo, Ukraine), 
probably around 1550, Janos studied under Péter Karolyi in Cluj 
until 1567, and then in Varad in 1568. He began his university 
studies in Wittenberg as ‘Iohannes Bergzasy Pannonius’ on 30 
August 1568. Beregszaszi’s departure from Varad to Wittenberg 
was celebrated by L6rinc Beregszaszi in a longer propempticon in 
1568. After his return to Hungary, he became a Calvinist pastor 
in the county of Bereg, and later on somewhere at the estate of 
the Magocsy family, where he is still mentioned alive in 1583. 

Bibliography: Moré, Tunde (2015), Ars peregrinandi. A 16. 
szdzadi wittenbergi magyar peregrinusok 
neolatinbucsuztatoverseinek vizsgalata hazai és nemzetk6zi 


kontextusban [Ars peregrinandi. The Neo-Latin propemptica of 
the Hungarians in Wittenberg in the 16th century in the 
Hungarian and international context], diss. Debrecen. 

[FGK] 


Matthias Lochmann (17th c.) 


<Epithalamium> [1658] 


Oi pouoWv LepEetc Ev ynpaAEoLot UUPOLoLw 

(EE wv Eoti tapwv) yAapupic Kata Tavta A€youoLv: 

“QotE TIPO “Hatotov PUdtas Tote 6U0 HOALOKELV 

Kai avuTtepBANtwe aitigetv Epyya Tl aUTOV: 

5 Af\Oev, ONO pEtamtAaoOAvat Expndov art’ avtoo 

Eic ulav GvOpwrtou Lope Ek Tots Suoi TIPdO8E. 

Tooodtloc Beads toUtwy Av oteEpELos GuMw! 

Nov €v yapouvtwy Euvwpidt TaUtO AEUGOGELV 

NG&otv emttpéettetat, oOc PraAAnAta TAGTTEL 

10 Kai UTtopaivet odpka ptav Beikov kata pra. 

Apxnyoc ouvolkeoiou plAiav Tautny ETILKUpOT, 

“Iva 6td Tlavtoc AtyupWc BGAAn EkatepG_ev! 
Textus: GLUKWUNSCHENDES Ehren-gedicht auff...hochzeitlichen 
Freud- und Ehren-tag dess...Jacobi Gunthers bey der Rechten 
beflissenen, dess...Andreas Gunthers, jetziger Zeit wolverordneten 
Seelensorgers in Wallendorff und der konigl. 24. Fraternitat oratoris 


perpetui...altesten...Sohnes, mit der...Anna gebohrnen Handlerin, 
dess...Georgii Keysmarkers,...Graffens der konigl. 13. Stadte 


hinterlassenen Frauen Wittib, welcher den 26. Maji 1658. Jahrs... 
vollenzogen ward...verfertiget von denen...Brautigam...Freunden, 
Leutschau: bey Lorentz Brewern, 1658, A4 B4 = [8] fol - 40: c. 
Ad4b. 

Crit.: 1 ynpaAeotot pUGotow ed., correxi | | 3 piAdtac] an 
pro mlAntdc? || 8 tautd A€Vooetv ed., correxi | | 12 tavtoc ed., 
correxi | €katepBev correxi: €- ed. 

Sim.: 10 eikov kata pfya] cf. NT, Matth. 19.6, Marc. 10.8 


<Epithalamium> 


In the old myths, the priests of the Muses 


(among whom there is one present) retell everything 
delicately, 


how once two lovers came to Hephaestus 

and persistently begged him to do a service for them, 
[5] namely they asked to be transformed thenceforth 
into one human shape from what were two before. 
The fervour of their love burned them both so hotly! 
Now it is possible for everyone to see the same 

in the marrying couple: mutual love shapes them 


[10] and shows them to be one single flesh, according to 
God's word. 


May the Lord confirm this binding love of marriage 


so that it may flourish harmoniously on both sides forever. 


Metre: Hexameters, with many anomalies: Il. 3 (6Uo with long 
6), 5, 8, 9 (PTAGAANALG), 12 (iva with long iota, 5ta with long 
alpha); |. 11 is hypermetric, etc. Note the tmesis in |. 2 kata... 
AEYOUOLV. 


Notes: Matthias Lochmann’s Greek epithalamion was 
published in 1658 together with other poems in German and 
Latin on the occasion of the wedding of Jakob Gunther, son of 
Andreas Gunther, Lutheran pastor at Szepesolaszi (SpiSské 
Vlachy) and the perpetual orator of the confraternity of the 
twenty-four Royal towns of Szepes. The wedding took place on 
26 May 1658. The bride was Anna Handler, the widow of Georg 
Keysmarker, former count of Szepes. The text shows many 
uncertainties both in metre and grammar: e.g. |. 6 Ek + dative! 

Biography: Matthias Lochmann Jr was born in 1634 in a 
family of Lutheran pastors. He became a school rector in 
Szepesolaszi in 1658 and the Lutheran pastor of Szepessumeg in 
1661. 

Bibliography: RMNy IV 2275; RMK II 900; Szabo, Andras Péter 
(2019), “Mesterség és életstratégia. Evangélikus 
lelkészdinasztiak a 16-17. szazadi Felfold6n” [Profession and life 
strategy: Dynasties of Lutheran pastors in Upper Hungary in the 
16th-17th c.], in: Credo 25, 63-64. 

[AN] 


Jozsef Guttovieni (1602-post 1667) 


To Emlog AKpootLxov ‘EAANViKOv: AEONOAAOZ 
[1659] 


Agitte AuTINY Taxéws Nn Ouvvia TA! 6tt AWotoV 
Koipavov Op8dc vOv tov AEONOAAON Ex Etc. 
'EoOAO0c, PAdTIovos, Kai OU WC ETILVIKLOG EOTL 


POQMAIOZ KAIZAP Natoviéc te ava. 


5 “OABLOc A TteEAETAL BaolAsia Exeivn, Gvakta 


Ftls EXEL AyaGov, ow~ppova kai ppdovipov. 
Naypuroe Eottv avag too0toc, TOO8WotET PAite 

OUTOS aT’ avepwrtotc Ev xOovi Mot paAa. 
“Oupata oo0 Eoti Aiav dyAaa kai GétELa, 

10 oUv KaAdc detob viv Tapdonua exec. 
Aautte aei, AEOMNOAAE dva€, kai €v x8ovi don 

XpnotWc tots 8Bvntotc WoUvoc dvaooe paKpav: 
Awpéav Ovvviakhv arto Ex8potc aia puAatte 


Try yedv, eipfvnv ttoice kal otd8Epav. 
15 Op8dppwv tEowt, AEONOAAE, Kakouc tE KOAQCE, 


aAAG plist KdAOUG, Kai Heya SWpa pepe. 
ZWThp XpPlotE, Eunv thy euxnv AduBave tavutnv, 
ow ce dvakta véov Kai AEONOAAON, aunv. 


Textus: Guttovieni, J6zsef (1659), Carmen Acrostichvm, Aug. Sacr. 
Et Invictissimi Principi...Leopoldo...Romanorum Imperatori..., 
<Tyrnaviae>. 

Crit.: 1. Acitte] debuit Aeitte | | 4 PBwyaioc] debuit pwyatoc | 
Naiovidc] debuit Natovidc || 5h] an A? || 7 OOWoté] utrum 68’ 
Wote an 6 B'Wote? | piAsite] pro pursitat | | 9 OpYata ood] 
debuit Gupata cou | Eoti] an Eotiv? | dyAaa] debuit ayAaa | | 
12 debuit paxpav || 13 debuit Awpedv | | 14 debuit ota8epav | | 


15 Eow] Eco viv tentaveris | KaKouc té] debuit KakoUc te || 16 
Asi KdAOUG] debuit piret kaAoUs | | 17 owtijp] debuit o@tep | | 
18 owe] OWE debuit 


Greek acrostic poem: LEOPOLDOS 


Leave behind indeed, oh Hunnia, immediately the grief! 
Because you now finally have Leopold, the best ruler. 
Excellent, industrious, as well as victorious, he is 


Roman Emperor, and King of Pannonia. 
[5] Oh, that kingdom is prosperous, which has 


a good, moderate, and prudent ruler. 
People all over the world very much love him, 

he is such a unanimously beloved ruler. 
Oh, you have overshining and eagle eyes, 

[10] so you now rightly have the eagle's insignia. 
LEOPOLD, our ruler, shine forever, and rule alone 

for long on the whole Earth for the benefit of the mortals. 
Do keep guard the new gift-land of the Huns from the enemies, 


and do make the peace stay for long. 


[15] Oh Leopold, be of rightful mind, and punish the evils, 


but love the noble ones, and bring greatly gifts. 
Save, oh Christ Saviour, the new King, 
LEOPOLD, receiving this prayer, amen. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, but with many prosodical problems: |. 3 
lodrtovov, 9 Eoti (with long iota), 14 véav (with short a); many 
hiatuses; Hermann’s bridge is violated several times: |. 5, 7, 15. 

Notes: Guttovieni’s Greek acrostic poem is part of a series 
of poems in various languages including Latin, Greek, 
Hungarian, and Slovakian, written in honour of the 
enthronement of Leopold I (1640-1705) as Holy Roman emperor 
in 1658 and as king of Hungary (and Bohemia) in 1657. He used 
the occasion of Leopold's visit in the Diet of Pozsony to gain the 
king's favour with his anthology of polyglot panegyric poems. 
He was rewarded through an office at the municipal council. - 
The printing shop in Tencsény did not have Greek types until 
1670. Therefore, the Greek text, suffering from several spelling 
mistakes and unclarities, is inserted on a handwritten sheet in 
both surviving copies of the book (Budapest, National Széchényi 
Library, RMKI 951a and PreSov, State Scientific Library) between 
quires A and B, which included the other poems all published in 
print. Besides accentuation and orthography, perhaps partially 
due to the copyist, the text also displays some serious 
grammatical problems (e.g., Il. 8 and 13: arto with dative!). 

Biography: Jozsef Guttovieni was the rector of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Lyceum in Pozsony (Bratislava) between 
1649 and 1659. He published various poems in Trencsény 
(Trencin) in 1656 and 1659. 

Bibliography: RVMNy IV 2861; RMK1951a. 

[AN] 


Isaac Zabanius (1632-1707) 


Lyceum Eperiense Dramaticum, Actus III. Scaena 
II. Lingua Ebraea, Graeca & Latina Graeca, Jambici 
[1661] 


TEAANViGwv pwvnevt eiui, Tao E8vEot 
NpddnAog kai 61a To0 KOOHOU TavTWv HEpWV 
Ataxu@etoa. Ata you ATIdoTOAOL, 

Muotnpiwv 8eik®v oikovopot kai Inood 

5 To Xptotod Atdkovot EKkAnolav VEN 

Tfic Atadnkns Eputevoay, 6a pou AauTIpotata 
Tic Axaiac Tpdowtta Kal autos POGOMyWV 
Kopugatos tautod S6ypata yéypawev. 

"EVOEV YLVWOKOUOLV GTIAVTEG EME 


10 Poivika TacWv pwvwv EmtipepeoOat. 


Textus: Lycevm Eperiense Dramaticvm, In quo, tragicus 
nonnullorum interitus ad cautionem, & flagrans quorundam in 
literas ardor ad Imitationem, Jwentvti Fragarice, cumprimis vero 
Poetis proponitur, Cassoviae: Apud Marcum Severinum, 1661, c. 
C6r [unicum exemplar adservatur Halis Saxonum, apud 
Universitats- und Landesbibliothek Sachsen-Anhalt, III.A.214: 
vide http://digital.bibliothek.uni-halle.de/hd/content/ 
structure/1762472]. 

Crit.: (numeri versuum ad scaenam spectant) 1 ‘EAAnVviGwy 
pwvnev] fort. EAANVwy seu ‘EAAnVLKh Qwvy voluit || 2 NpodSnaé 
ed., correxi | uenpwv ed., correxi | | 4 8€tK@v ed. | oikOvoyOoL ms 
| | 6 €puBevoav ed. || 7 pAocowoutTwv ed., correxi | | 9 EvOev 
ed. | cue ed. || 10 pwvwv ed. 


Sim.: 4 pUotNpiwv...oikovopot] cf. NT, Cor. I, 4.1 | | 7-8 pia. 
kopu@atoc] scil. Plato 


The Dramatic School of Presov, Act ITI, sc. II. The 
Hebrew, the Greek and the Latin language Greek, 
in iambics 


Iam the Greek language, familiar 

to all nations and dispersed in all parts of the world. 

It is through me that the Apostles, 

the administrators of the divine mysteries, 

[5] and the deacons of Jesus Christ planted the Church 


of the New Testament, it is through me that the most 
brilliant 


heroes of Achaia [Greece] gained glory and the 
Coryphaeus 


of the philosophers himself has written his doctrines. 
Hence everyone knows that I get 


[10] the palm (of victory) over all languages. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters, but with many flaws, e.g. I. 3 
S.Laxu8etoa and 61a (with long iota), a number of hiatuses, and 
several lines (e.g., Il. 8-10) not to be redeemed by conjecture. 
Notes: The chief characters of this play, written at the 
Eperjes (Presov) College in Latin and in three Acts, are speaking 
names, to be understood in Greek, such as Theuphobus 
(‘fearing God’), Aretophilus (‘friend of virtue’), Misocacus 
(‘hating the evil’), Hypnophilus (‘friend of sleep’), Merobibus 
(‘drinking pure wine’), Ponophygus (‘avoiding work’). They 
deplore their wasted years and find Virtus and Luxuria and their 
fellows as guides. School subjects such as Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 


grammar, poetry, natural sciences, mathematics, geometry, etc. 
are all personified. Act III, scene II includes the presentation of 
the three languages: Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The place for the 
Hebrew text has been left blank to be supplied later by hand 
(which did not eventually happen in the only known copy). The 
Greek is printed with Greek types, but it is of very low quality. All 
the rest of the play is written in Latin with an attempt to realise a 
great variety of classical poetic metres (iambic trimeter, 
hexameter, Anacreontics, Sapphic, Alcaic, Asclepiads, and 
hendecasyllables). The text is one of the very few examples of 
Greek used in dramatic performances (see Herrichen > 
Germany and Christopherson > Great Britain). 

Biography: The author was Isaac Zabanius (Czaban Izsak) 
(1632-1707), Lutheran pastor and professor of theology at 
Presov College, where the actual play was performed and its text 
was published in 1661. 

Bibliography: RVNy IV 2976; Mikles, Jan (1948), Izdk Caban - 
Slovensky atomista v XVII. storoc/, Bratislava. 

[AN] 


Polyzoes Kondos (NoAuGwngs Kovtoc, 1760- 
1821) 


KAivn Ao.dov ExeEtv SoKEEL AAyoOvt’ GAEyEetvy 
[1797] 


(excerptum, w. 1-8) 


TapBaAéot Ceoi! ob p’emeKAWOE TOO GAyed KAWOW; 
Kai Holt voucaAEW yéved’ Gwe’ dvaAKkEea SEOUG, 
TuLoBdpw HAOTLYL TETNKOTA, yeitova TIOTHOU: 


XOua 6 Epov kettat, ped, Apyarén Evi KAivN... 


5 Ai ai Moip’oAon; thv otic GAEv_ETal avépHv... 
Otxoyat GvOpwrtot S€ UtvuvOdsLot TEAEBOUOL: 
YtuyeW SxAov ATEPTIA EPLTTAGYKTOU BLOTOLO: 


ZQ yap evi otnGeoow Exwv AALaotov avinv. 


Textus: Kondos, Polyzoes (1797), Carmen heroicum compositum... 
dum...valetudinem recuperasset cura...Caroli Ferdinandi Stipsics, 
Viennae: typis Markidum Pulio, 4. 

Crit.: 2 yévet GWe ed., correxi 

Sim.: 1 tapBad€ot] adi. Nonnianum | | 2 voucaAéw yéeveEt’ 
de avaakéa Seou] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 11.23 (voucaAEw 
TIETIESNUEVOG AWea Seou) || 3 yoloBdpw...1dtHOU] idem Nonn. 
Par. Jo. 11.11 || 5 Motp’ oAon, thv otis dAevEtat AvdpHv] cf. 
Hom. Od. 24.29 (uoip’ Aon, Thy OUTLG GAEVETAL, Oc KE YEvNtal); 
L. Rhodoman, Arion 553 (tav oUtic GAEvVETAL AvVSpav) | | 6 
dvOpwrttot S€ ptvuvedstot teA€Bouot] cf. Hom. Od. 19.328 | | 7 
EputAdyKtou] hapax leg. ut vid. | | 8 évi...avinv] cf. Hes. Theog. 
611 


An uncomfortable bed seems to keep the poet in 
pains 


(excerpt, Il. 1-8) 


Terrifying Gods, why did Clotho assign to me such pains, 


and why did my limbs become frail through the chain of 
my sickness, 


weakened by the body-consuming whip, near to death? 
My body is laying, alas, in the torturing bed... 
Oh, oh death-fate Moira: whom no man can escape... 


Iam gone: men live a short life and die: 


I hate the ugly trouble of the over-torturous life, 


Since I live with recurrent grief in my heart.10 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: This Carmen Heroicum is dedicated to Ferdinand 
Stipsics (1754-1820), a physician and University Professor of 
Medicine in Pest (1783-1819), who healed the heavily sick poet. 
Kondos describes his heroic struggle of recovery from the heavy 
sickness in a very long and exhaustive poem (236 lines in Greek 
with facing Latin translation). 

Biography: Born in Ioannina, Polyzoes Kondos was an 
author, priest, and professor. He began his studies in Ioannina 
and then continued them in Venice. He was then active as a 
teacher in Vienna, and ended up teaching at the school of Greek 
of Pest (1793), later in Tokaj and from 1805 in Bucharest. He was 
a prolific author of prose and poetry, mostly encomiastic works 
(in 1802 he addressed a small epos to Napoleon Bonaparte), and 
a translator as well. One of his most interesting works is the 
Greek Dialogues of the Dead on the model of Voltaire. 

Bibliography: Kovtoc, NoAuGwns (1783), NeKxplkoi didAoyot I,’ 
ouvteBevtec Kai OTLxoUpyNnOEvTES Tapa TOO Aiakod éic TOV 
Atdnv tTipotpottf toO NAoutovos, évOa kai EtuTIWONOAV, 
emtteAeia Kal Stop8woet tod ‘Padayav@uos [sic], Tpdc hUGc S€ 
HEtEeKOHioOnoav Tapa too ‘Epos, Ev Atéou eri to0 Etouc 5793 
[1783]. Zaviras, Georgios I. (1872), Néa EAAdc, Athens, 519-521. 

[AN] 


L aszl6 Ungvarnémeti Toth (1788-1820) 
I. Nap8évoc Gxapte [1818] 


KUTIPLS0G HEV OUK ExoUGAa 


TOV KEOTOV, OUK ét’ oto8a 


(LAOTNTOS, LUEPOLO 

Kal TApPaoEWs TO XPAYa: 

5 Gxaptc yap e€oot kwpa. 

Kai ayvoetc tov Gvépa, 

wpovnyat’ avépoc Eo8AoU, 

HEvocG TE TOU VEOLO, 

EpwWta toU dovdo0, 

10 miAnua tod Epvtos, 

TIELOW TE TOG PODVTOG: 

Gxapts yap Eoot kwpa. 

"Eoetat 5€ toOto auap, 

6ka KEotOv Apposditnc 

15 AaxoUoa TIOAAG yWWOELG, 

Kai €otat OUTOS avrip, 

6c tTaAAG oO’ a &SaEet- 

el OGUEpOV TOS’ Ein: 

Kal €ywv Avnp TEpuKa. 
Textus: Ungvarnémeti Toth, Laszl6 (1818), Gordg versei magyar 
tolmdcsolattal, Pest, 44 (no. X). 

Sim.: 2-4 cf. Hom. II. 14.214-217 (keotov ivavta /... / EvO’ 

EVL HEV PUOTNG, Ev 8’ tEpos, Ev 5’ OapLtotus / Tapwaotc) || 13- 


14 éoetat S€ toto Guap / oka] cf. Hom. II. 4.164; 6.448 (Eooetat 
hua, dt’) 


Graceless virgin 


Since you lack the charms 

of Cypris, you do not know 

the matter of love, 

desire and flirt, 

[5] because you are a graceless girl. 

You are inexpert on man, 

the thoughts of a gentleman, 

the passion of a youth, 

the desire of a poet, 

[10] the kiss of a lover, 

the persuasion of a kiss, 

because you are a graceless girl. 

The day will arrive when 

you learn many such things, 

[15] having discovered the charms of Aphrodite, 
and the man will arrive, 

who will teach you even the other things: 
may it be this day today: 


Tam aman myself. 


Metre: Anacreontics (iambic dimeters and anaclastic ionics a 
minore). The prosody is almost flawless, but one may note some 
hiatuses: Il. 9, 10, 13. 

Notes: The elegant poem is Anacreontic in metre and 
theme. The line Gyaptcs yap oot kwpa is repeated twice like a 
refrain preparing the nice pointe at the closure of the poem. Of 


course the girl has charis, but she is still too young to know the 
power of love, or she does not acknowledge the love of the 
speaker. But the speaker is sure that this will happen one day 
and if it is today, he is ready to love her. As for the key word 
axaptc, Ungvarnémeti makes a reference to Sappho fr. 49 Voigt 
(Hpauav pev Eyw o€@ev, ATOL, TaAat Tota.../ GHLKPa HOL TIAL 
EuuEV’ E@aiveo Kdxaptc). One may also note some Doric forms 
(kwpa, Guap, ka, oduEpov), a feature also common in the 
carmina Anacreontea. 


II . Etatpou kai Etaipar [1818] 


Eic euoi Eott widosg, xiAtat S5é PUobvtar Etatpat: 
Ev yap Exw ftop, THv Sé TOAWV xUrious. 


Textus: Ungvarnémeti Toth, Laszl6 (1818), Gordg versei magyar 
tolmdcsolattal, Pest, 66 (no. XIII). 


Friends and girlfriends 


I just have one friend, but I do love a thousand girlfriends, 
because I have one heart, but a thousand desires. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 

Notes: The epigram plays with the different meanings of 
etaipoc (‘comrade, friend’) and étaipa (‘girl friend’ or even 
‘prostitute’). 


III . “Epwe, ‘Apne, Zevs [1818] 
Nukpov “Epwtt BEAEuvov, Apni S€ yakpd TETUKTO 


"Eyxed €k XaAKOG, Zeuc SE KEpAUVOV EXEL: 


Eimé pot, hv toAudc, WwW AvoTtapL Tic cot Exeivwy 


EPTLOTOG SOKEEL; WC TOS EOLKE HAVETV. 

5 Iookpateic autos eivat pr, Ottt Gmavtec 
TOV Tapa KuKAWTIWy O&F€a éttAd AGXov, 
KaAov EpwtnOEic AEAEXAG, Kai TatoLt BEadtor 


tabt amtoKpivecBat WyEdss Eiv GPEOL. 


Textus: Ungvarnémeti Toth, Laszld6 (1818), Gordg versei magyar 
tolmdcsolattal, Pest, 84 (no. XXXVI). 

Crit.: 6 6&€a ed., correxi 

Sim.: 1 TI1LKpOv...BEAEVOV] cf. e.g. Hom. J/, 22.206 (TLKpa 
BéAeuva) || 3 AVortapt] cf. Hom. I/. 3.39; 13.769 


Eros, Ares, and Zeus 


Eros has a bitter arrow, Ares has got long spears 
made of bronze, Zeus has his thunderbolt: 
tell me, if you dare, oh unhappy Paris: who of them 


is the mightiest to your mind, for it is important to know 
this. 


You Say that they are of equal strength because they all 
got their sharp weapons from the Cyclopes. 
You gave a good answer to the question, you should 


have answered the same to the goddesses on the 
mountains. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Elegant, one may only note some 
hiatuses: Il. 2, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

Notes: This witty piece is a nice comment on Paris’ 
judgement beginning with Eros, Ares, and Zeus: each of them 


has a weapon, and Paris judges them equal in power. At the 
end, the poet gives the poem a witty turn: if Paris had given 
such a Salomonic judgement also to the three goddesses, he 
might have been happier. This tempered, moderate wit can only 
be called classical and seems to reflect the time of its 
composition. 

Biography: Being the son of a Lutheran pastor, a student of 
the Lutheran Colleges, first in Sarospatak, then in Eperjes (today 
PreSov in Slovakia), Laszld Ungvarnémeti Toth later converted to 
Catholicism and studied medicine in Pest and Vienna. During his 
studies, he turned out to be gifted in languages, especially in 
poetry, and delved into Latin, Greek, and German. Encouraged 
by Ferenc Kazinczy (1759-1831), the leader of the Hungarian 
language reform movement, Ungvarnémeti tried to improve his 
mother tongue - among other means - by writing bilingual 
poems, in classical Greek and Hungarian, in one and the same 
poetic metre. His anthology of bilingual poems in a wide range 
of poetic metres and genres (hexameter, elegiac couplets, Alcaic 
and Sapphic stanzas, epigrams, Pindaric odes mostly on national 
subjects, Idylls in the style of Theocritus, and poetic letters in the 
style of Horace’s Epistulae), equipped with a commentary in 
Hungarian, was published in 1818 in Pest. However, as can be 
expected, it did not enjoy wide circulation and remains a unique 
example of Hellenizing poetry in this scale and variety in 
Hungary. Sometimes the Greek version inspired the Hungarian 
one or vice versa. The selected pieces seem to have been 
conceived in Greek. 

Bibliography: Ungvarnémeti Toth, Laszlé (1818), Gordg 
versei magyar tolmdcsolattal, Pest 1818, 44, 60; Bolonyai Gabor 
(ed.) (2008), Ungvdrnémeti Toth Laszlo mtivei, Budapest, 376-378, 
390, 406. 
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Bence Fehér (1968-) 


I. Kata WuxoAoyou ttivdc [2010] 


‘Qc yEv 6 WuXdAOyos KoTIPOSaKTUAOG NAGEV Ec GOTH, 
Kéttpoc eyevvn8n Natoviac dpetn. 

Ol 5’ ES55ELoavV AVLOTGHEVOL, PAAAOV TE EAUTOU 
Xelp’Erttuaooduevoc Wc pad’ 6 WuxdAoyoc: 

50 Eeiv’, ayyeAAetv toic Navvoviotc, ott tS 
Keil, touc Keivwv maAAoUs SeEouEvoc,. 

"CQ ExOtot’, ETEEGOLV EYE TIPOOMNG TOLOUTOLC; 
Naiéac attoxtetvetv Natovious e8EAnc; 

Out’ obv EoOF\TOG SeuroEeat, GAAG ted PAAAOD, 


10 ‘Ot &’ emteoty’ iket nv prtopa Trardopurciv. 


Textus: Fehér, Bence (2000), Fonixmaddr, Budapest: Orpheusz, 
75. 

Crit.: 1, 4 puxdAoyoc] debuit PuxoAdyos | | 8 E€8EAntc] an 
EBEAELG? 

Sim.: 1 PuxdAo0yoc] verbum apud veteres non legitur, in 
lingua neograeca inde a medio saeculo XIX° invenitur | 
KoTtpodaktuaoc] neologismus, cf. poSoSaktuAos apud 
Homerum || 3 €5Setoav forma Homerica || 4 
xelpémttuaooduevoc: cf. Hom. Od. 9.302, 19.480 | wc pae’] 
formula Homerica, cf. Hom. J/. 2.182 etc. || 5-6 cf. Hdt. 7.228.2 = 
Anth. Pal. 7.249 (O Eeiv’, ayyéAAetv AakedSatpoviotc, Ott thSe / 
keivEeda toic Keivwv PNYaot TIELBdUEVOL) | | 7 ETIEECOLV... 
Tipoownc] cf. Hom. I/. 13.768 (tpoGe~MN aicxpoic ETtEEcOLV) et 
sim. || 9 est parodia versus Hom. Od. 6.192 = 14.510, cuius 
clausula oUtE TEU GAAOU 


Against a psychologist 


Once a fecal fingered psychologist arrived to the city, 
Pannonia’s virtue turned into dirt. 
Some woke up from the shock, when the psychologist, 


while touching his membrum with his hand, said as 
follows: 


[5] ‘O stranger, please announce to the Pannonians that 

I lie here, expecting to receive their membra.’ 

O most hateful man, do you address me with such words? 
Do you wish to kill the Pannonian children? 

Well, you will not need a cloak but your membrum, 


[10] with which it is normal that a rhetor should corrupt his 
young client. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. There are some prosodical 
shortcomings: Il. 4 (short syllable at the middle caesura, or 
lengthening by final sigma), 6 (spondaic foot in the second 
hemiepes!), 9 (irregular clausula: GAAG teG PaAAod). |. 7 has a 
spondaic ending. Doubling of consonants in |. 3 (Homeric 
licence). 

Notes: The epigram with iambic tone seems to denounce a 
pederast. Féher uses Homeric formulae (€55etoav, Wc pas’) in 
order to contrast them with more explicit expressions (paAAoc, 
TrarSowireiv). The intended effect is obviously to underscore the 
difference between appearance and being. This culminates ina 
parodistic version of the famous epigram on the Spartans killed 
in the Battle of Thermopylae: ‘Oh stranger, tell the 
Lacedaemonians...’. The transformation of the Homeric 
podo0daktuaos (‘rosy-fingered’), an epithet of Eos (Dawn), into 
KOTIpOSAKTUAOG is Significant as well. 


II . Sonnet V [2010] 


KaAr) yia t’et Kai povn, yUvat, 

y'éS5wke yap N eAefnoaoa Moipa. 

"Eyw 6€ tic ool eipt, oU Yev oda, 

To &’ oiSa, mdvta ooi pe SOpeEvat. 

5 Oreiv o’ Ug’ ivEpou StwWKOLAL 

Mevyetv oe HEAAWY, OU TW GOL TIETIOLOBA, 

AAA’ Ei OU PEUYELG, TIAV GAyos TleETIOVOa. 

ZKANPOV TIPOG KEVTPA HOL AaKTICEvaAL. 

Kal yap WEvYyEts YH’ WKELG WG OLX OPWOLV 

10 KUvec TIpoKac Ev UAALG, dc dyouoLy, 

MEvyEL W’ OUTWC TO DOV HEAVY KdpN. 

KdOnpov vuv HE TH EUV HEPLUVOV, 

AttoTtpo8ev ood, Ws UT’ OOTPAKLOUW, 

Mr Bade, pUoal y’, W KaBapivn. 
Textus: Fehér, Bence (2000), Fonixmadadr, Budapest: Orpheusz, 
13. 

Crit.: 3 *Eyw] debuit €yw, sed fortasse colorem quendam 
Sapphicum petit noster || 8 an AaktiZépev? || 9 debuit wxeic, 
sed de barytonesi cf. etiam v. 3 | | 11 oUtwc exspectaveris, sed 
ft. psilosis Aeolica ab auctore petita 

Sim.: 5-7 cf. Sapph. fr. 1.21 | | 8 tpdc KEevtpa pot AaktiZevat] 


proverbium Graecum, cf. Pind. Pyth. 2.95; Aesch. Ag. 1624; NT, 
Act.Ap. 26.14 etc. 


Sonnet V 


You are beautiful and unique, woman. 


The Moira has given you to me in an act of mercy. 

But who I am to you, I have no idea, 

the one thing I know is to give to you the whole of me. 
[5] Iam urged by the desire to love you, 

wishing to run away from you, not yet obedient to you, 
but if you run away, all pain is mine. 

It is hard to kick against the pricks. 

And you run away from me: just like the dogs 


[10] cannot see the quick roe deers which they are chasing 
in the forest, 


likewise your black head is running away from me. 
Please free me now from all my sorrow, 
and do not throw me away from you as if with ostracism, 


but rescue me instead, O Katharine. 


Metre: Iambic pentameter [in Latin, not Greek terminology], 
catalectic and acatalectic; the French variant of the Petrarchan 
sonnet with the rhyme scheme: abba, abba, ccd, eed. 

Notes: A love sonnet with rhyming endings. This form was 
also used by the Czech poet Jan Kresadlo (> Bohemian Lands) 
in his sonnet cycle Rozlicnosti aneb xenoglossie (no. 1: NANTA 
EYAEI, no. 2: EIZ APPOAITHN). Like Kresadlo, Fehér seems to 
allude in some places to Sappho. 


III . MteAEa ttpdc GutteAov [2010] 


"AUTIEAOG HEV, Trat, OU POL Et WEAQLVA, 


'H S€ or) pot yiyvetat oivoc opyn, 


Maivopat 8uyu® od Ett TETTWKWG 
TEUEVOG OE. 
5 Mawwoatc pdo8at teAEa BEAOUGA 
‘PaBdov oivou owypova, ttatda Siav, 
“‘Totayat Helvaod o€ kapTtov op8n 
‘Axpl KEpauvod. 
Tac 6’ dAwrekdc o’ EBEAW TIPOMEVYELV, 
10 Oio8a yap o’ €0 pn tiv’ Eyod ye ywpic 
Nou MlAnoety, We EBEAELG TIPETIEL TE, 
KUttpLd0c oive. 
Textus: Fehér, Bence (2000), Fonixmadadr, Budapest: Orpheusz, 
ce 
Crit.: 4 o¢] cou debuit 
Sim.: 3 yaivopat Guu] cf. Sapph. fr. 1.18 V. (uatvoAat 
8vuwt) || 4 iéyevoc o¢] cf. clausulam in Hom. Od. 1.6 (i€uevoc 


Ttep) | | 9 Tac 8’ dAwTteKds o’ EBEAW TIPOWEUYELV] cf. Phaedri de 
vulpe et uva fabulam (Phaedr. fab. 4,3) 


The elm to the grapevine 


Oh girl, to me you are the dark bunched grapevine, 
to me your anger becomes wine, 

your words make me drunk, mad from desire, 
craving for you. 

[5] While seeking for safety I, the stupefied elm, 


stand straight awaiting your fruit, oh divine girl, 


the wine’s sober wand, 
until the thunder. 
I want to keep the foxes away from you, 


[10] since you know well know that you will never love 
anyone 


without me as you wish and your nature urges, 


O wine of Cypris. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. 

Biography: Bence Fehér (b. 1968) is a historian, philologist, 
and archaeologist. He got his degrees in Latin language and 
literature, archaeology, and Arabic language and literature. He 
was a professor at Pazmany Péter Catholic University (1998- 
2002) and Karoli Gaspar University of the Reformed Church 
(2002-2018). His broad fields of interests include the history and 
Latin literature of ancient Pannonia, and the religions of classical 
Antiquity. He is the author of poems in various languages 
including Latin, classical Greek, classical Arabic, and even 
Etruscan. He has translated The Tragedy of Man by Imre Madach 
into Latin, and the first scene of the same play into classical 
Greek. He prefers lyric and erotic poetry. 

Bibliography: https: //hu.wikipedia.org/wiki/Fehér_Bence 
[accessed: August 2020]; Fehér, Bence (2000), Fonixmadar, 
Budapest. 
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RMNy = Régi Magyar Nyomtatvanyok I-IV (Budapest, 1971-2012). 


Notes 


Erasmus Roterodamus (1906), Opus epistolarum, I, ed. 
P.S. Allen, Oxford, 452-454. 


‘ut puram Evangelii doctrinam in vicinas gentes, quae 
Graeca lingua utuntur, propagare possint.’ Corpus 
Reformatorum, vol. 5, Halis Saxonum 1838, 771. 


Propemptica in discessum eruditione, virtute ac pietate 
ornatissimi viri D. Basilii Zykzaij Pannonii scripta a fratre et 
amicis, Wittenberg, Schwenck, 1562. (VD16 ZV 21990) 


Most recently, see Rothkegel, Martin (2012) 
“Werdegang des Antitrinitariers Jacobus Palaeologus 
bis 1561. 1: Frate Jacobo da Scio und seine Anhanger in 
der Levante”, in: Acta Comeniana 26, 7-69 and 
Rothkegel, Martin (2014), “Paleologo, Giacomo”, in: 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 80, 423-427. 


Poelchau, Lore (1997), “Johannes Sommer (1542-1574)", 
in: Humanistica Lovaniensia 44, 182-239; Balazs, Mihaly/ 
Kesert, Gizella (eds.) (2000), Gyérgy Enyedi and the 
Central European Unitarianism in the 16-17th Centuries, 
Budapest. 


See Sfoini, Alexandra (2015), “Transfert des idées par la 
voie de la traduction pendant I’ére révolutionnaire 
grecque (1797-1832)”, in: The Historical Review/La Revue 
Historique 12, 47-74. 


See Stessi, Athina (2018), “Fénelon dans la culture néo- 
hellénique (XVIIIe-XIXe siécles)”, in: Dix-septiéme siécle 
278, 285-308. 


For other examples, see Horvath, Andras (1935), 
Magyar-gor6ég bibliografia, Budapest, 16-18. See in 
particular: Régi Magyar K6nyvtar (RMK) III 591 
(Johannes Bonifacius), RMK III 5340 (Johannes 
Jantschius), RMK III 612 (Mihaly Varsanyi), RMK III 7407 


(Bartholomaeus Chriseus), RMK III 665 (Vincentius L. 
Tonensis), RMK III 674, Régi Magyarorszagi 
Nyomtatvanyok (RMNy) 483 (Péter Laskai Csdkas), RMK 
III 716 (Tamas Fabricius Tolnai), RMK III 796 (Michael 
Marthius), RMK II 364 (Jeremias Spiegel), RMNy 2176 
(Georg Krieschke), RMNy 2181 (Daniel Fabri), RMNy 
2529 (Tobias Stephani), RMNy 2986 (to Christian 
Seelman), RMNy 3136 (for Istvan Vitnyédy), RMNy 3259 
(Gyorgy Domotori), RMK III-18 33(Andreas Parvi), RMK 
III-18 157 (Georgius Huszti). 


De Veneris nato questa est Dictynna Tonanti, | Quod nimis 
ille puer promptus ad arma foret. | Tunc pater accito 
ostendens grave fulmen Amori, | ‘Hoc tibi, saeve puer, 
spicula franget’, ait. | Cui lascivus Amor motis haec reddidit 
alis: | Quid, si iterum posito fulmine cygnus eris? (see 
Sannazaro, Jacopo (2009), Latin Poetry, transl. Michael 
C.J. Putnam, Cambridge Mass., 318). 


Author’s own Latin translation: Terribiles Dii! cur 
destinavit mihi tantos dolores Clotho? | Et morbi vinculis 
constricto membra sine viribus sunt, | Membra depascenti 
flagello consumpta, vicina morti: | Corpus vero meum 
jacet, heu!, molesto in lecto... | Heu! Heu! fatum 
perniciosum, quod nemo mortalium evitat... | Perii! 
Homines vero non diu durantes moriuntur. | Odi 
molestiam inamoenam vitae nimium errabundae; | Vivo 
enim in pectore habens perpetuam tristitiam. 
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Great Britain 


Stefan Weise 


‘THE NAMES OFTHE MEN O oe 
WHO FELLIN THE WAR OF 1939-1945 


PETER L°-G-ADDISON 
JOHN D-ALLISON 
GERARD: W: F-ASHWIN 
EDWIN W: BEECH 
ARTHUR W° BISAT 
PAGET N- BOWMAN 
NORMAN A: BRITTAIN 
JAN A’M* BROWN 
RICHARD G:de F-BYRDE 
BRIAN CARRITI 

RALPH C- CHOPPING 
THOMAS P- CLARK 
JOHN A-R- COULTHARD 
DAVID H: COX 
EDWARD J-R-DAVIES 
JOHN A-DENHAM 
JAMES DEVINE 
COLIN L: DILLWYN 
JOHN R-T-DONNE 
DOUGLAS M* DREW 
JOUN E-DURKIN 
SYDNEY E-ELLIS 
GEOFFREY N- EVANS 
PETER L: FANNING 
WILLIAM J-D- FLEMING 
ARTHUR TF FORD 
ALISTAIR GRANT 
ROBERT A- GREGG 
BRIAN S: GRIFFITH 
FREDERICK HJ GRIFFITHS 
EDWIN W-C- HALL 
JOHN LEHAWKESWORTH. 
JOHN N-HICKSON 
MICHAEL C’C:HIGGINS 
LEONARD W-HOCKING 
ARTHUR P*B*-HOLME 
DAVID W: HORROCKS 
PETER G°F'HOWITT 
THEODORE AM: IONIDES 
WALTER JACKSON 
RONALD H- JARRETT 


KURT A JELLINEK 
RICHARD M JENKINS 
PETER J-JOHNSON. 
CECIL JOLLY 

JOHN E- KELLY 
GERALD M-T- KERR 
SIDNEY AK’ KEYES 
JOHN S° LEATHER 
JOHN B° LIVESEY 
JOHN J: LOWE 

PETER N° LOXLEY 
DONALD C’W:MAC INNES 
RONALD E-MARTIN 
ANTHONY G:MOLE 
DENYS K‘T-MONSARRAT 
PETER MOSBY 

JAMES A: MOY-THOMAS 
JAMES A:NICHOLS 
DANIEL A;NORTON 
GEORGE W-D- ORMEROD 
HERBERT E- ORMOND. 
JOHN PICKERING 
NORMAN H:> POOLE 
GEORGE R- G-ROBERTS 
HERBERT P-ROSE 
JOHN N-ROSTRON 
LESLIE W- SAVORY 
JOHN A-SEOTI 

HENRY B-SHEPHERD 
1AN L- SPALDING 
FREDERICK J-SPICER 
ESMOND F-TOWLER 
WILLIAM E- R TOWNSEND 
CYRIL VYSOVE ¥ 
FRANK WELLS JA 
THOMAS L: WILLIAMS 
HAROLD L:C:-WOOLLEY 
OSMUND R°  WORTS 
THOMAS D-R AUBREY 
MEMBER OF THE STAFF 
CYRIL W-WRIGHT 


TOYTON TOIOYTON TE KAT AIMEPA KAI KATA TIONTON 
KAI KATA THN APETH 2Q3E QANEIZA ITATPAN ' 
TTAPAHBHN EBAAONTO KAI E> TEAO® OITAYE AAIMON | 
TOLS MEN NOSTON EXEIN TOSI AE THNAE ALQON 


Fig. 10: Oxford, The Queen’s College (on the wall of the Senior 
Common Room): War memorial with a Greek inscription by 
Edgar Lobel at its bottom (see below, p. 553f.). 


The selection of Greek poetry from Great Britain which is 
presented here is by no means exhaustive or representative.1 It 
attempts, however, to give some examples of the rich tradition 
of ancient Greek literary composition in Great Britain. As in 
other sections, the question of what region to examine arises 
here too, although it is on the whole much simpler.2 This 
selection will focus especially on England, with Oxford and 
Cambridge taken as the main centres, despite the fact that 
Greek composition was also active in other centres of learning, 
such as Dublin3 or Aberdeen (see Geddes, below). As such, this 
selection is only a modest starting point for more thorough 
future research. 

In order to highlight the importance of Greek composition in 
Great Britain as part of higher culture and education,4 our 
survey will start from the present and then work backward to 
the 16th century. It will be shown that Britain manifested 
significant differences from the development of Greek 
composition on the continent. Two phenomena stand out in 
particular: First, while the continent saw a decline in several 
countries during the 18th century, the practice of writing Greek 
poetry continued in Britain without notable interruption — this 
may be due to the rise of English classicism and the 
Enlightenment, which preceded corresponding developments 
on the continent, especially in Germany. Second, at the end of 
the 18th century and during the 19th century, several 
competitions were established, most of which continue to the 
present day, embedding this tradition more firmly than 
elsewhere. This is made immediately clear by a prominent 
example: In 2012, the former Mayor of London and present-day 
prime minister, Boris Johnson, recited a Greek ode composed by 
the British classicist Armand D’Angour (born in 1958) at the 
Opening Gala of the London Olympics. This certainly was one of 
very few occasions in our era that a modern poem in ancient 


Greek gained such public attention. The composition itself, 
however, had a long history, since D’Angour had already written 
a Greek ode for the Olympic games in Athens in 2004. This 
earlier ode, which was commissioned by Dame Mary Glen-Haig, 
hearkened back to the first Olympics of the modern age, which 
took place in Athens in 1896, for which an Englishman had 
similarly composed an ode in ancient Greek. This poet, who also 
took part in the games himself and recited his ode at the final 
ceremony, was George Stuart Robertson (1872-1967), a 
classical scholar from Oxford, where he had already twice won 
the Gaisford Prize.> D'Angour's recent composition shows to 
what degree Greek (and also Latin) verse composition has 
played an important role in British classical education since the 
18th century, at which time it was losing its appeal in other 
countries, only to be re-established subsequently through the 
neo-humanistic movement: Two key examples of British self- 
conception through classicism are Lord Chesterfield and Dr 
Johnson, both of whom valued Greek highly.® In short, one 
might say that whereas Italy was the place where humanistic 
poetry written in Greek began and from which it spread across 
Europe during the 16th century, Britain is the country which has 
inspired and challenged other nations in this domain since the 
end of the 18th century.’ This becomes evident when we 
consider the remarks of German scholars, who have regarded 
the British enthusiasm for Greek verses with either suspicion or 
admiration. Theodor Kock (1820-1901), for example, wrote in 
the Latin preface to his much-admired Greek translation of 
Goethe's Iphigenie, published in 1855: 


Est quidem aliquid in tanta temporum iniquitate spei et solatii 
relictum. Sunt tamen, carissime magister, sunt qui veterum 
poetarum non solum lectione sed etiam imitatione hodie 
quoque delectentur: viget adhuc in Britannia, fidelissima 
horum studiorum nutrice, viget Oxonii et Cantabrigiae, locis 
omnium saeculorum fama celebratis, viget ad quietas 
argenteae Sabrinae ripas, viget in summo commerciorum 
strepitu ac tumultu antiquae poesis consuetudo et veneratio. 


There is some hope and comfort left in these troubled 
times. In the present day, my dear teacher, there are some 
who still delight not only in reading the ancient poets but 
also in imitating them: Familiarity with and veneration of 
ancient poetry still flourishes in Britain, the most devoted 
nurse of these studies, flourishes at Oxford and 
Cambridge, places celebrated through the fame of every 
generation, flourishes on the quiet banks of the silver 
Severn, flourishes in the greatest noise and agitation of 
commerce. 


Matthew Adams explains the renewed enthusiasm for verse 
composition in 19th-century Britain as a reaction against the 
French revolution and the rise of Napoleon: ‘The English 
aristocracy championed the call to freedom in the face of French 
totalitarianism, and they found support in the Athenian 
democracy’ (Adams 2015, 116). He further explains: ‘The status 
of Latin necessarily dwindled as English grew, and it was not 
until the nineteenth century that the status of Greek overtook 
that of Latin. Greek became fashionable where Latin was not, 
admired and respected where Latin was not; it was older, had 
no associations with the tyranny of Catholicism and its flame 
was delivered to a relatively small number of learners and kept 
alight in the classroom by men of genius’ (Adams 2015, 120). 
Such ‘men of genius’ and representatives of this Hellenizing 
culture — ‘Romantic heroes’, as Christopher Stray calls them,8 
include the classicists Richard Claverhouse Jebb (1841-1905), 
Walter Headlam (1866-1908), and Ronald A. Knox (1888-1957). 
All three composed original pieces, and Knox especially for fun. 
On the whole, 19th-century Greek composition in Britain 
consisted of two main types: translations of English or Latin 
poetry and prose into Greek, which became especially popular 
during the Victorian age,? and competition pieces. Anthologies 
representing each category continued to be published in 
significant numbers until the first half of the 20th century. 
Examples include Musae Etonenses (t. III, 1795), Musae 
Cantabrigienses (1810), A Selection from the Greek Verses of 


Shrewsbury School (1841), Anthologia Oxoniensis (1846), Sabrinae 
corolla (1850), Some Oxford Compositions (1949). The titles alone 
clearly indicate where verse compositions tended to be created: 
Cambridge, Oxford, Eton, and Shrewsbury.19 These are, of 
course, the well-known elite universities and colleges in Britain, 
to which we can add Westminster and Winchester. Evidence for 
the widespread practice of Greek verse composition is also 
found in workbooks, such as those written by George Preston or 
Arthur Sidgwick and Francis David Morice.11 Arthur Sidgwick is 
also an interesting example of the deep personal engagement 
with and love for Greek among 19th-century British men, since 
he used the language even in his personal diaries for delicate 
entries concerning his sexual life.12 Alongside these, we also 
find a Greek conversational guide, titled Greek and English 
Dialogues (1871), by John Stuart Blackie.13 These publications 
and the general flourishing of Greek studies must be 
understood in the context of the significant progression of 
British classical scholarship and the reputation it gained from 
the end of the 17th century onward, through the work of 
scholars such as Joshua Barnes (1654-1712), Richard Bentley 
(1662-1742), and Richard Porson (1759-1808), among others. 

The most important competitions were and remain the Sir 
William Browne’s Medal (also known as the Browne Medal) at 
the University of Cambridge and the Gaisford Prize (established 
in 1855) at the University of Oxford.14 These two prizes, together 
with the Porson Prize, are illuminating with regard to the shift in 
practice from free composition to translation.1> Whereas the 
Browne Medal, founded in the late 18th century, stuck to the 
concept of free composition on a given theme, the Gaisford 
Prize changed its requirements from free composition to 
translation, and the Porson Prize (established in 1817) solicited 
translations from the very beginning.16 

The Browne Medal has been awarded since 1775.17 The 
medals, originally three in number, required the composition of 
a Greek ode in imitation of Sappho, a Latin ode in the style of 
Horace, or the composition of two epigrams — one in Greek in 
the style of the Greek Anthology, and one in Latin in the style of 


Martial, each piece to be composed on a given theme. '8 Thus 
the form and content of the undergraduates’ compositions 
depended on the competition’s rules. The subjects, however, 
show a remarkable diversity and were often connected to 
contemporary events. With regard to the Sapphic odes, for 
example, themes included Bellum Americanum in 1776, Bastilia 
expugnata in 1790, and Napoleon in insulam Sanctae Helenae 
ablegatus in 1816. Some of these odes were published in the 
collection Musae Cantabrigienses in 1810. Not included in this 
collection was the ode Georgium Sydus, written by Abraham 
Moore (1766-1822) and awarded with the Browne Medal in 
1787. This ode about the planet Uranus, which had been 
discovered in 1781 by William Herschel and named Georgium 
sidus in honour of King George III, is of special interest not only 
because of its subject but also because of the place of its 
publication. The ode, as far as I know, was never printed in 
Britain, but appeared in a collection of Neo-Latin poetry by the 
German scholar Christian Wilhelm Mitscherlich in 1793, together 
with only three other Greek pieces. Therefore this collection 
allows us to gauge British influence on Greek composition in 
Germany during this period. Moore's ode is also interesting on 
its own account, as it reflects an emerging interest in natural 
science, which was already being cultivated in 18th-century 
didactic poetry. 

Didactic poetry is also represented in the supplements to 
the geographical poem by Dionysius Periegetes made by 
Edward Wells (1667-1727). As Dionysius’ poem was used for 
contemporary geographical education, Wells wanted to add up- 
to-date information about the American continent and modern 
cities. Further back, we can find examples of 17th-century Greek 
verse production in the works of John Milton (1608-1674) and 
James Duport (1606-1679). Their poems, due to English 
Baroque taste, show a special tendency to employ with which 
remained typical of the British production in later periods too 
(e.g., Knox). Longer Greek compositions of the time often 
celebrate events of the royal family. The official congratulatory 
collections published by the universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge (1603-1763) regularly contained Greek 
contributions.'9 It seems that the wide spread of Greek poetry 
Originated in the classicism of the Restoration era, when 
knowledge of Greek and Latin became the hallmark of the 
English ‘gentleman’. A clear sign of this development is that, in 
addition to the examples cited above, we find Greek poems by 
many famous English writers down to the 19th century, such as 
Andrew Marvell (1621-1678),2° the metaphysical poet George 
Herbert (1593-1633), Richard Crashaw (1612-1649),21 John 
Milton, the famous Dr Johnson or Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
the romantic poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), and 
the Victorian poet Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909).22 
This is a notable contrast to other European countries, where 
Greek verse composition was mostly practised by professional 
classicists. The closest comparisons, perhaps, are Klopstock and 
Engels in Germany, Paulinus and Runeberg in Finland, Pascoli in 
Italy, and de Baif and Chénier in France. It is further worthy of 
note that some of these Greek compositions by English poets 
also show strong features of their own personal writing style. 
This is especially true of Herbert and Swinburne. 

In the 16th century, however, the interest in Greek verse 
composition in England had been considerably less prominent 
than in other European countries, despite the work of important 
English Hellenists, such as William Grocyn (c. 1446-1519), 
Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), or Richard Croke (c. 1489-1558; 
see also > Germany) at the beginning of the century.23 One 
may also recall that Erasmus came to England at that time in 
order to learn Greek. The initial enthusiasm spread by 
Englishmen who were trained in Italy quickly became 
attenuated, and the introduction of Greek types in printing was 
considerably delayed. The first book to contain Greek script was 
printed in 1521,24 and the first major book in Greek was printed 
in 1543 (two homilies by Chrysostom, edited by John Cheke).25 
Micha Lazarus therefore distinguishes three periods of 
development in 16th-century Britain: 1) 1490s to 1530s: Greek 
studies by individual enthusiasts and Erasmian humanists, 2) 
1530s to 1560s: Reformation Greek at the universities, 3) 1560s 


to 1600: further establishment of Greek in Elizabethan 
universities and schools.26 A major influence on the 
establishment of Greek in English universities was Erasmus’ stay 
in England.27 After the beginning of the Reformation on the 
continent, however, Greek seems to have been considered 
dangerous and heretical.28 This phase of reduction and absence 
of Greek, which lasted between 1520 and 1560, was finally 
brought to an end with the accession of Queen Elizabeth I in 
1558 and the firm establishment of Protestantism.29 Elizabeth I 
was herself taught Greek by Roger Ascham, who mentions in his 
Scholemaster that ‘she readeth here now at Windsore more 
Greeke every daye, then some Prebendaris of this Church doth 
read Latin in a whole weeke.’2° It may be because of this well- 
known fame that George Etheridge (1519-1588?) composed a 
lengthy Greek encomium on Henry VIII to mark the occasion of 
the Queen’s visit to Oxford in 1566. It was King Henry VIII 
himself who established the Regius Professorship of Greek at 
the Universities of Cambridge in 1540 and Oxford in 1546, a 
moment which Lazarus considers of highest significance for the 
permanent establishment of Greek studies in Britain.31 Indeed, 
we find that many of the regii professores — including John 
Cheke (1514-1557), the first Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge —- composed Greek poems (from this selection see 
also George Etheridge, Andrew Downes, and James Duport). 
Although 16th-century England is generally lacking in Greek 
compositions, there is one text of special interest for the history 
of Greek writing as a whole: the Greek tragedy Jephthah, written 
by the Catholic scholar John Christopherson (11558) and 
probably performed at Cambridge. This is a rare example of a 
dramatic text and therefore earns a special place of honour. Also 
noteworthy is the fact that — due to the rapid changes in the 
political and religious landscape under Edward VI, ‘Bloody’ 
Mary, and Elizabeth I - we find major Greek compositions not 
only by Protestant authors like Cheke but also by Catholic 
scholars, such as Etheridge and Christopherson.32 However, the 
schism between these two groups becomes evident in the 
debate about the correct pronunciation of Greek which was 


provoked by Cheke and Thomas Smith. Cheke and Smith 
advocated for the ‘new’, restored (Erasmian) pronunciation, 
whereas conservative circles adhered to the ‘traditional’ 
(Reuchlinian) pronunciation. The conflict culminated in the 
prohibition of the new pronunciation by Cambridge Chancellor 
Stephen Gardiner in 1542.33 In the end, however, the new 
pronunciation prevailed. 

On the whole, the British verse composition provides a great 
variety of forms and metres. As in other regions, hexameters 
and elegiac couplets make up a huge proportion of the total. 
There are, however, also a large number of compositions in 
iambic trimeters and Sapphic stanzas, mostly because of the 
competitions described above. We even find a number of 
Pindaric odes, dating from at least 1695 to the present.34 
Although a general overview of Greek verse composition in 
Great Britain is lacking,35 it is notable that in his famous History 
of Classical Scholarship, John Edwin Sandys, who himself won 
several prizes for composition (Browne Medal in 1865, Porson 
Prize in 1865 and 1866), was eager to mention Greek 
compositions by English scholars and even provided some 
quotations. Since then, many studies on the reception and 
influence of classics and classical education have appeared, in 
form of articles, monographs, or editions.36 In future research, it 
would without doubt be worthwhile to explore the compositions 
made for competitions such as the Browne Medal at Cambridge, 
whose manuscript volumes are still extant,37 or the Gaisford 
Prize at Oxford, in greater detail. Stephen Harrison made an 
interesting start in this direction with his analysis of the 
‘Herodotean’ pieces from the Gaisford Prize. Although Harrison 
states that the ‘elite culture’ which put forth all these products is 
‘now dead and gone’,38 this is, as we have seen above, only 
partly true. Certainly, Greek — including Greek verse composition 
— is no longer part of general education as it was in the 19th 
century: Compulsory Greek was abolished at Cambridge in 1919, 
and compulsory Latin in the 1960s.39 Yet, the ‘Oxbridge’ 
competitions still exist, and Britain was the site of composition 
not only for the modern Olympic odes by Armand D’‘Angour, but 


also for the Greek Ode to Stalin and the Astronautilia written by 
the Czech poet Jan Kresadlo (Vaclav Pinkava, 1926-1995) in 
Colchester, where he lived following his escape from 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 (see > Bohemian Lands and the Oxford 
inscription, below). 


John Cheke (1514-1557) 


Mariae Cicellae Epitaphium. I. C. [1544?] 


‘Ootéa thc Maptac ZLoEAANs EvOdSeE KeEital, 
TIVEOUA TEAEUTWONG KUPLOG AUTOG EXEL. 
‘'H TlaTPOG UNTpdc tT’ dyaBoiv avSpoc t’ aya8oto 


oUoa, KaA® Bavatov KaAdv E8nkE Biw. 


Textus: [Cheke, John] (1551), De obitu doctissimi et sanctissimi 
theologi doctoris Martini Buceri...Item, Epigrammata varia cum 
Graecae [sic] tum Latiné conscripta..., Londini, n IIr. (unde Strype 
1821, 166). 

Crit.: 1 €vOade ed., correxi | | 2 dutdc ed., correxi | | 3 
Ttatpoc ed., correxi | | 4 KaAG ed., correxi | Bavatov kaAov ed., 
correxi 

Sim.: 2 €vOda65e kettat] de clausula cf. e.g. Greg. Naz. Anth. 
Pal. 8.71.1; 8.81.1 etc. 


Epitaph of Mary Cecil by J(ohn) C(heke) 


Here lie the bones of Mary Cecil; 
the Lord himself has the spirit of the dead woman. 


As she had a good father and mother, as well as a good 
husband, 


she made her death noble through her noble life. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet (flawless). 

Notes: This funerary epigram was written for Cheke’s sister 
Mary, who married William Cecil in 1541 and died in 1544. The 
poem is skilfully structured and masterfully composed (although 
the accents, if indeed they are due to Cheke himself, reveal 
some tentativeness). The first two lines contrast body (dotéa) 
and soul (mveGya) with their places of rest, earth (EvOaS_e) and 
heaven (kUptoc). The poet locates the name of the deceased in 
between. The last two lines celebrate her parents and her 
husband, culminating in the juxtaposition of beautiful death 
(8avatov kaAov) and beautiful life (KaA@...Biw). Arthur Tilley 
criticised the epigram for being poor in quality and having two 
grammatical errors (Tilley 1938, 443). This harsh evaluation 
appears to be unjustified, however. The epigram was published 
in a collection of consolatory verses on the death of Martin 
Bucer (1491-1551).40 In addition to Cheke’s Greek verses about 
the deaths of his daughter and Bucer, the collection contains a 
considerable quantity of Greek poems by Nicholas Carr (1524- 
1549) (anacreontics and elegiac couplets),41 Christopher Carlile 
(see AC 1.1,293; iambics and hexameters), Henry Ayland (see AC 
1.1,59; iambics), John Frere/Fryer (see AC I.2,183; iambics and 
elegiac couplets), "IAuepoc Bott@voc (William Boyton[?], see AC 
1.1,197; iambics), and John Culpeper (see AC I.1,431; elegiac 
couplets). Perhaps it is no coincidence that this considerable 
quantity of Greek poems first (?) appears in a collection for a 
‘German’ Protestant reformer (Bucer was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity at the University of Cambridge in 1549 and 
died in 1551; subsequently, during the reign of Mary, his corpse 
was exhumed and publicly burnt for heresy), since Greek writing 


was better established in Germany at this period (> Germany). 

Biography: John Cheke (1514-1557) was the first Regius 
Professor of Greek at the University of Cambridge (1540-1551) 
and ‘one of the principal restorers of Greek learning in England’ 
(DNB). He was also tutor to Prince Edward who knighted him, 
once he became king, in 1552. Cheke studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge (fellow from 1529, BA in 1529/30, 
commenced MA in 1533). Being a Protestant, he left England 
after Mary’s accession, but he was arrested in Belgium and 
jailed in the Tower of London, where he was forced to publicly 
renounce his Protestantism. He was said to have died of shame 
in 1557, although modern researchers suspect that the cause of 
his death rather was an influenza epidemic. William Cecil 
(1520/21-1598), who married Cheke’s sister Mary in 1541, was 
among his students at Cambridge. In addition to the epigram 
about the death of his sister, we also possess a Greek letter 
written to Cecil,42 the quality of which Tilley regards as ‘no 
better than his verse’ (Tilley 1938, 443 fn. 2). As a Greek scholar, 
Cheke published influential letters on Greek pronunciation and 
printed the first major book in Greek in England, containing two 
homilies of John Chrysostom with Latin translation (Binns 1995, 
222-223). 

Bibliography: Strype, John (1821), The Life of the Learned Sir 
John Cheke, K‘. [...], Oxford; Nichols, John Gough (ed.) (1857), 
Literary Remains of King Edward the Sixth, London; Sandys 1980, 
II.231-233; DNB 10, 178-183; Tilley 1938, 439-440, 443, 454; 
Johnson, S.R. (1982), “Cheke, John (1514-57)", in: S.T. Bindoff, 
The History of Parliament: the House of Commons 1509-1558 
(online: https://www.historyofparliamentonline.org/ 
volume/1509-1558/member/cheke-john-1514-57;accessed: 
September 2020); Binns 1995, 222-223; Bryson, Alan 
(2004/2018), “Cheke, Sir John”, in: ODNB online (https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/5211). 


George Etheridge (1519-15887?) 


‘EYKWHLOV THV TIPaEEWV KAL TWV OTPATHYNYWATWV 
tod Evpikou oySoou Eppaveotatou BaolAEws 
[1566] 


(excerptum, w. 221-246) 


OvudéEva nv EAaGEv y’ Evptkoc Gvak MOAUKAELTOG 
Navta ttepi TAEtotou ypauuat’ Gplota TtowWwv: 

"Eott SE thc ApEtis piZn Ta ypaypata dongs, 

Touc 5€ BEob SoUAOUG xpN ApEetry ye Pureiv. 

225 Toooov yap xwpic apetiic ta ypauyata xpatopet, 
“Oooov dveu Wuxfs owyata te8vedta, 

Kapttov 8’ we amtoAupaiveo@at yaa TEpUKE 
AUXHWS5NG, UETOG y’ Hv TIOTE OUYi BPEXEL: 

OUtws Nf TaLdela TpOTIWV HETEXOUGG KAKLOTWY 

230 OOivet (tic ApEtiic Vooyiv Eobca) voov. 
Tpayupata yobv tavtny Emopev BaolAfjos EKnTL, 

“Oc y’ Ett vOv avOeiv ypdupata tavta Trotet: 

TOv Movuodv yEv Epato, Ettel TA ypauata avTOG 
OiSev, kai TOAADV Nv UA’ ETlLOTGUEVOG, 

235 Kal toic omtoudalotc ta ypnyat’ ESwkev ApEldoc, 
‘Oc GYwot Adywv, Wv KAEOG EoTi Eva: 

Tac yap Emlotrpas emtl ULoBotc OUK Ap’ OALyotc 
AvOeiv Gupotepate tatc EKEAEVE OXOAATC. 


Madptupé€c oi KavtaPpiytot te kai OEovtaiot, 


240 “Ocoot taic BiBAotc vobv TpocEYOUOCL KaAaic, 
Obvexa &€ yAwooas St6aokEeyEval ye paOntdc 
Tous EPUNVEUTAG TIPWTOG ESWKEV EXELV: 

Oi vopodidaxtat ye, BeoAdyot of te Latpoi 
yA@ood te EAANVwy EBpatkoi te Adyot 

245 Thv evepyeotav TpoUTtTapEauEvnv BaolAfjoc 


AnAwoouovw del y’ avépdotv EGoOHEVOLG. 


Textus: ms. London, British Library, Royal MS 16 C X, fol. 18r-19r 
(unde editio digitalis: http://hellenic-institute.uk/research/ 
Etheridge/ [accessed: July 2020]). 

Crit.: 230 voogiv] post correcturam ms., voogvy debuit | | 
237 ap’] ms., Gp’ debuit | | 243 voyodidaktai ye] vonodtSaxtat 
ye debuit || 245 tpoUmapEapevnvy scripsi suadente Pontani: 
TIPOUTI- MS. 

Sim.: 223 tic apEtiis PiGn ta ypaypata ttdonc] cf. Joh. Chrys. 
PG 47.373.44 (piGa thc TOAAR|G ApEetic); PG 55.341.56-57 (to0to 
apEtiic amtdons pila); 55.631.55-56 (pia dons apetijc) | | 234 
eTtLotauEevoc] cf. eadem sede Archil. fr. 1.2 West; Solon fr. 13.52 
West | | 236 kAEoc Eoti Heya] cf. Greg. Naz. Anth. Gr. App., epigr. 
demonstr. 161.1 (sed iunctura kA€oc Heya iam apud Homerum 
legitur) | | 242 Epunveutac] verbum pedestre || 243 
vouodisaxktat] verbum pedestre, cf. Plut. Cat. Mai. 20; Artem. 
2.29 | | 246 avSpdotv EooouEvotc] cf. Hes. Op. 56 


Encomium on the deeds and stratagems of the 
most notable King Henry VIII 


(excerpt, Il. 221-246) 


Everybody noticed that our very famous Lord Henry valued 
all the best disciplines greatly. Learning is the root of all 
virtue, and the servants of God must embrace virtue. [225] 


For learning without virtue helps as much as dead bodies 
without a soul and just as the dry earth which rain never 
wets naturally destroys the fruit,43 learning which fosters 
the worst manners likewise [230] harms the mind, being 
devoid of virtue. But learning gave virtue according to the 
will of the King, who now makes all learning flourish. He 
loved the Muses, since he knew the sciences and was well 
versed in many of them. [235] He has also given money to 
scholars, without regard to costs, so that they might 
embrace the disciplines whose glory is great. He ordered 
that the sciences should be fostered at both schools 
through high salaries. The inhabitants of Cambridge and 
Oxford [240] who are interested in the best books are 
witness to this, since he was the first to give them 
translators to teach the languages to pupils. The teachers 
of law, the theologians, and the physicians, the language 
of the Greeks, and Hebrew literature [245] will forever 
show the benefits once received from the King to future 
men. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note internal correption in |. 232 Tlotv 
and 242 trotet, thesis in arsi in |. 235, hiatuses in Il. 234, 243, 254, 
tTrardeia in |. 239, irregular lengthening in |. 251 5t6aoKeyEvat, |. 
253 vopodisaxtat [t] and GeoAdyot [first o long!], ox as single 
consonant in I. 248) 

Notes: Deprived of his Regius Professorship at Oxford 
University, Etheridge composed a lengthy Greek encomium on 
the occasion of Queen Elizabeth I's visit to Oxford in 1566 in the 
hope of regaining his former position. One may assume that the 
encomium was not delivered, as Etheridge no longer held an 
official position at the university; in all likelihood, it was simply 
handed over to the Queen by its author. It appears that 
Etheridge knew that Elizabeth had enjoyed some training in 
Greek and therefore hoped to gain her favour through his Greek 
poem; however, no reaction is recorded. In order to avoid direct 
criticism and also to highlight his career under Henry VIII, 
Etheridge — a staunch Catholic — chose Elizabeth’s father as the 
main subject of his encomium. In the excerpt provided here, he 


praises the king’s patronage of learning, an obvious invitation to 
the Queen to follow in Henry's footsteps and to reinstate 
Etheridge as Regius Professor. Ether-idge uses no specific poetic 
language. The main models which he references are Homer, 
Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes, Justin Martyr, and some Church 
Fathers.44 

Biography: George Etheridge (Etherege/Ethrygg) was a 
Catholic scholar, physician, and Regius Professor of Greek at the 
University of Oxford (1547-1550, 1554-1559). He was educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford (BA in 1539, MA in 1543, BM in 
1545). In 1547, after gaining King Henry VIII's favour, he was 
appointed to the Regius Professorship of Greek; he was 
dismissed from this position under Edward VI. During Mary I's 
reign he briefly regained his former position and was active in 
the repression of Protestants, taking part in the trial of the 
prelates Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. After the accession of 
Elizabeth I, he was permanently deprived of his professorship, 
although he continued to reside in Oxford till his death, working 
as a physician. His Catholic faith was the cause of 
imprisonments during his later life. Several of his works and 
musical compositions are preserved in manuscript form. In 
addition to the handwritten encomium for Queen Elizabeth I 
(see above) and a Greek hexameter poem on Thomas Wyatt’s 
conspiracy against Queen Mary I, Etheridge also published a 
Greek translation of the second book of Virgil's Aeneid in 1553,45 
and towards the end of his life (1588) he published a medical 
book titled In libros aliquot Pauli Aeginetae hypomnemata 
quaedam seu observationes medicamentorum (accompanied by a 
Greek dedicatory letter).46 In 2016, researchers affiliated with 
the British Library and the Hellenic Institute at Royal Holloway, 
University of London, published a digital edition of Etheridge’s 
encomium, which they dedicated to Queen Elizabeth II to mark 
the 60th anniversary of her accession to the throne. 

Bibliography: DNB 18, 43-44; Lowe, J. Andreas (2004), 
“Etheridge [Etherege], George”, in: ODNB online (https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/8922); The Etheridge Project http:// 
hellenic-institute.uk/research/Etheridge/ [accessed: July 2020; 


digital edition with further information on Etheridge and his 
work]. 


John Christopherson (+1558) 
Tpaywdia lepOde [1544-1547] 


(excerptum, w. 1110-1124, 1135-1148: Xo(pdc) = chorus, 
Oike(tns) = famulus)47 
1110 Xo. W oikoc EEWANS Tavv. 
Be00 BEANUA TlaVTEADC 
YEVOLTO: KGAALOTOV TOSE. 
Kpatvet 6’ GEATITWC TIOAACKLG 
TA TIOAAG TlavaB_evic BEd. 
1115 €k TMV pEAGBpWY EEiwy 
So00A0c Ta Travta pOEyEEta. 
OikE. TIAPEOTE OL yEPOVTEG, EPXOAL AEVELV 
SBauaota Ttepi KAAG KOpNs TepOde: 
ettel yop ikOuEo@a TIpdc BWHOV BEd, 
1120 emi opayds oteixel Tathp GKWv TEKVOU. 
Keivn Tlateépa KnNAEtv Kkathpsato Tpdo~pwy. 
EAgEE TOLGS’: ‘W TLATEp, Ti SAKOUELG; 
ynOet teAEUTay Taisa ood mdatpNs TEpt. 
TLEpL TIAVTOG TopanA KAAOV LOL Pc AtTtEtv.’ 


[...] 


1135 téAoc S€ OW’ EkUWE TIPOG BWHOV BEd. 


TLATNHP EAACETO Eipos TAHUWV HOALG. 


” 


fPETO OULKPOV: TriTITEL YaYACE EVOEWS. 
avLoTds avOlc fpEato MANTtELV yoMv. 

GAA’ OUK EG vOoc. Bod KAaUOHOO ETA: 

1140 ‘w tral, oU AGBe Ei~oc. Tatpdc KOWov Kdpa. 
eyw yap Eooouat to 80ya ood MEPL. 

OAWAA SVoTIOTHOS. Ti PW SEPKW TAAAQG;’ 
TtevOoUot Tavtec. GAAG ‘orteUSeEtv (aol) xen: 
TPLBN OTOVOV HELGW PEPEL.’ KELVOG TIOTE 

1145 T@ Paoydavw KOTITEV TEPEV KOPN Kapa. 
Epevoev aiva. BwHOs evyevet POVW 
eotePat’. domtaipet TO oWyA TIPO Bpaxv. 


p&Savto Tdavtes SAKPUVELV TILKPWG KOpNv. 


Textus: mss. T = Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 0.1.37, ff. 56v- 
58r; J = St John’s College, Cambridge, MS.287.H.19 (folia non 
numerata); ed. = Fobes 1928, 152-156. 

Crit.: 1110 E€EwArc] EEWANs debuit | | 1115 e€iwv] €Ewwv 
debuit | | 1117 mapeote pouT || 1124 ttavtoc J: tavtoc T || 1135 
teAoc 5€ J: teAOOSE T | | 1137 yauaZe] yauaZe debuit | | 1139 ea 
... BOG] EG... BoG debuit || 1140 AdBe] AaBe debuit | | 1142 
SEPKW TaAac J: Ett BAETIW T | | 1143 pact): paotT | | 1144 Keivoc 
TLOtE J: KEtVOG TlotE T: Ketvdc Trote debuit | | 1145 komtev J: 
KoTttetv T | tépev debuit | | 1146 Bwydc] an Bwyov? 

Sim.: 1111-1112 8e06 GEANua TavtEAws / yevotto] cf. NT Mt. 
6.10 (yevnOntw to BEANUG Gov) | | 1113-1114 cf. Christus patiens 
1131 (TOAAG tT’ GEATITWC TIOAAAKLG Kpaivet OE€dc) | | 1119 Ertei 
yap ikoyeo@a] cf. Eur. JA 1543 | tpdc BwHov 800 (vid. etiam 


1135)] clausula Euripidea, cf. JA 1555 (Tpdc¢ Bwyov BEGc) | | 1120 
émtt opaydc otelxet] cf. Eur. JA 1548 (erti opaydc oteiyoucavy ic 
dAooc Kopnyv) | | 1122 éAcEe todd’. wW TdateEp] cf. Eur. IA 1552 
(EAcEe ToLad’: O mratep, Mapetpi oot) | wW matEp, ti Sakpvetc;] cf. 
Soph. E/. 827 (W ttat, ti Saxpvetc;) | | 1136 rathp...tAnpwv] cf. 
Eur. Med. 1204 || 1139 Bod kAau8yOG Eta] cf. LXX Jud. 14.16 
(kai EBOnGE PwvA HEYAAN HETA KAAUEYOD) | | 1146 Bwpdc 
evyevet povw] cf. Eur. JA 1595 (Bwyov ev. g.) | | 1147 cf. Eur. JA 
1587 (EAawos yap aortaipouo’ Exett’ Etti yBovi) 


Tragedy Jephthah 


(excerpt, Il. 1110-1124, 1135-1148) 


CHO.: O wholly cursed house! May God’s will happen 
absolutely: This is entirely right! Almighty God often 
accomplishes most things beyond all hope. - [1115] A 
servant is coming from the house and will tell us 
everything. 


SERVANT: Come to me, elders. I will tell you incredible 
things about the beautiful daughter of Jephthah. For as we 
came to the altar of God, [1120] the father went to the 
sacrifice of his child against his will. The girl, however, 
kindly began to charm her father. She spoke as follows: ‘O 
father, why are you crying? Rejoice that your child is going 
to die for your homeland. It is good for me to leave the 
light for all of Israel! [...]’ 


[1135] Finally she stooped her body to the altar of God. 
The miserable father took the sword with toil and pain. He 
raised it a little but then dropped immediately on the 
ground. He stood up again and began to strike while 
weeping, but his mind did not let it happen. He shouted 
with tears, saying: [1140] ‘O my child! Take the sword and 
cut off your father’s head. For I will be the sacrifice for you. 
Tam ruined by an unlucky fate! Why should I see the light 
anymore?’ Everyone was mourning, but they said: ‘We 
have to hurry. Delay brings bigger sorrow.’ Then, at some 


time [1145] he cut off the soft head of the girl with his 
sword. The blood ran down and the altar was crowned 
with her noble blood. The body still gasped for a short 
time. Then everybody began to bewail the girl bitterly.48 


Metre: Iambic dimeters (Il. 1110-1116), iambic trimeters (Il. 
1117ff.). Several violations of Porson’s Law.49 

Notes: Christopherson’s Jephthah is one of very few 
examples of modern drama written in ancient Greek (cf. 
Herrichen and Richter > Germany; Rissa > Italy), and it is 
beyond question a highlight in 16th-century Greek verse 
composition. Two autographs of the Greek text are preserved, 
one at Trinity College and the other at St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Each copy has its own dedicatee, the one at Trinity 
William Parr (T), the other at St John’s Cuthbert Tunstall (J). A 
modern edition was published by Francis Howard Fobes in 1928. 
There is also a Latin version, preserved in a manuscript of the 
Bodleian Library (MS. Tanner 466) and dedicated to King Henry 
VIII (facsimile edition in Upton 1988). According to 
Christopherson’s preface, the Greek version was composed 
prior to the Latin, which was written for easier comprehension: 
atque vt totam Tragoediam primo graece scriptam facilius quisque 
intelligere possit, eam latine ijsdem metri generibus expressi (MS. 
Tanner 466, p. 3). The text can be dated between 1544 and 1547 
(most scholars consider 1544 the year of completion). 
Christopherson obviously hoped to succeed John Cheke (see 
above) as Regius Professor of Greek when the latter became 
tutor to Prince Edward (Upton 1988, 4-5). Whether 
Christopherson’s Greek text was actually performed is not 
entirely certain (Fobes 1928, 9; Upton 1988, 4). The plot is taken 
from chapter 11 of the Book of Judges. Christopherson uses 
classical features of Attic tragedy: monologue, dialogue, chorus, 
messenger’s report, and stichomythia. The prologue and the 
epeisodia are written in iambic trimeters, the choral parts in 
anapaests (parodos, second and fourth stasimon), trochaic 
dimeters (first stasimon), otiyot xoptkol utktol (third stasimon), 
and iambics (fifth stasimon, exodos). The various metres are also 


noted in the manuscript. In addition to the Greek text of the play 
itself, Christopherson included a dedicatory letter, written in 
Latin, explanatory Latin verses, a Greek hypothesis, and the 
obligatory list of ta to Spauatoc tpdowrta. The lines excerpted 
here come from the final part of the play, including the end of 
the fifth stasimon and the messenger’s report on the death of 
Jephthah’s daughter. The dramatic account of the sacrifice is 
mainly inspired by Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis (see Fobes 1928, 
152). The excerpt also shows Christopherson’s talent in 
developing the characters’ emotions (cf. Fobes 1928, 12-13). 
One may note, finally, that Christopherson made use of the late 
antique/Byzantine Christus patiens (see Il. 1113-1114), which 
may have been his model for the combination of Euripidean 
drama and biblical narrative. 

Biography: John Christopherson was an English Catholic 
scholar at the University of Cambridge. He was educated at 
Pembroke Hall and St John’s College. After his graduation in 
1541, he first became a fellow at Pembroke, then at St John’s 
(1542), and afterward at Trinity College (1546). After the 
accession of Edward VI, he left Cambridge and moved to 
Louvain. During Mary I's reign, he returned and was appointed 
master of Trinity College (1553). He subsequently became 
chaplain and confessor to Queen Mary I, dean of Norwich 
(1554-1557), and finally bishop of Chichester in 1557, a position 
he held until his death in 1558. He was imprisoned after the 
accession of Elizabeth I for a sermon criticising the Protestant 
faith. Among his scholarly achievements are Latin translations of 
Philo Judaeus (1553), and of Eusebius and other church 
historians (printed posthumously in Louvain in 1569) (cf. Binns 
1995, 218-222). However, their quality is not held in high regard. 
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Andrew Downes (1549?-1628) 


Eic trv TEAEUTHV This HaKapLwtatns HALodBet 
BaotAsiac [1603] 


“Hvuoev 'HALodBet Biov, hvucev Fh Yakapitic, 
"OABLa Travta AaxoGoa, ta dv vntotot yEvotto. 
EUpnuetv BEuts Eoti Kai OU Bpnvetv amtLodoav. 
Ovk Ett yap Snmtou xapal EpyouEvotc 6 UTtepBEv 

5 OUpavoc auBatoc fv kata Nivdapov. dAAa &' UmApgev 
A8poa ttavt’ emi yijc ol, Gye CnAWTa TETUKTAL: 
Nikat TTappEyeB Etc kai SUOHEVEWV Kpatoc dvépHv, 
Kal to UTIEKTIpOMUYEtV TIOAAdG ULKpWv ETILBOUAGG, 
Tic Belac oye Seiypa capeotatov Eotlv dpwyiic, 
10 Apyouevwv e¥vota widwy, SEOG AvVTUTAAWV SE, 
EUoeBing apetiic te kal eUtuxing HEya KUSoc, 

Aoéa kaAn, Badu yiipas, emt ppeves Euttedot aie, 


“O omtdviov teAEBet BaoieUol YEyA KPATEOUOL. 


Mupia &’ GAA’ emi tototv Ev aAvepwrtots Tepimuota. 
15 OUSE ydp oi Taye TIavt’ Gv ApLOUNOELE TIPOGOVTA, 
Oud’ ei tw S€ka EV yAWooat, S€ka S€ otdyat’ Ein. 
Totveka ypn Baouida teptkAsitny paKkapietv 
Autry, Uuvetv 5€ KAEOG GpOttov oupavounKEs. 
Yuya YEv Ev KOATIOLG ETtEGEV XBovOc, aUTAp ATIAAGE 
20 Wuxh Ec aiSepa Stov dei paKdpeoot ouvetvat. 


eTtoinoev A. Aouvitc. 


Textus: Downes, Andrew (1603), “Eic thy TeAEUTHV TG 
Hakaptwtatns HAtoaBet Baotretac”, in: Threno-thriambeuticon. 
Academiae Cantabrigiensis ob damnum lucrosum, & infoelicitatem 
foelicissimam, luctuosus triumphus, Cantabrigiae, 58. 

Crit.: 11 dpntns ed. || 12 yjpac ed. | | 19 émtece ed. (sed vix 
legi potest), €ttecev Pontani: an €xetat (coll. Anth. Gr. 16.31.1)? 

Sim.: 4 xapal EpxouEvotc] circumlocutio Homerica, vid. II. 
5.442 (yaya Epyouevwy t’ avOpwitwy). Cf. etiam Hymn. Hom. 
Vest. 2; Hes. Theog. 272 || 4-5 noster alludit ad Pind. Pyth. 10.27 
(0 xGAKEOG OUPAaVOs OU Trot’ AUBatoc aut) || 11 peya KOSoc] 
iunctura Hom., cf. e.g. I/. 9.673 | | 12 Ba8v yfipas] cf. Greg. Naz. 
Anth. Pal. 8.16.3 et al. | ppévec Euttesot] iunctura Hom., vid. 
eadem sede Od. 10.493 | | 13 yeya kpatéouot] de iunctura cf. 
e.g. Hom. I/. 16.172 (u€ya kpatéwv Avacos) || 16 cf. Hom. Il. 
2.489 (oUS' ei pot S€ka HEV yAWooal, SEka SE otdpat’ elev) || 18 
KAEOc...oUpavounkses] cf. Ar. Nub. 459; Anth. Pal. 7.84.1 et al.; 
KAEOG ApOttov iam Homericum, vid. I/. 9.413 | | 19-20 cf. 
Speusipp. Anth. Gr. 16.31.1-2 (o@pa ev Ev KOATIOLG KOTEXEL TOSE 
yata NAdtwvoc / ux §' iad@eoc tdétv Exet pakdpwyv). Vide 
etiam Anth. Pal. 7.61.1-2 (yata yEev Ev KOATIOLG KPUTITEL TOSE 
oG@pya NAdtwvos / puxr 6’ aBdavatov tdéwv Exel pakdpwyv). 


On the death of the most blessed Queen Elizabeth 


Elizabeth has finished her life, the blessed Elizabeth has 
finished it after gaining all the good available to mortals. It 
is meet and right to honour the deceased and not to 
bewail her. For heaven above [5] was no longer accessible 
for the people wandering on earth, according to Pindar, 
but she had all other things on earth which are enviable: 
great victories and power over hostile men, the ability to 
escape the numerous attacks of mean men (a clear sign of 
divine assistance), [10] the favour of friendly subjects and 
the fear of her enemies, the great glory of piety, virtue and 
good luck, good fame, old age, and a consistently stable 
mind (which is rare with powerful kings), and, in addition 
to these, innumerable other things well known among 
men. [15] Therefore, nobody could count all the things 
which belong to her, not even if he had ten tongues and 
ten mouths. This is the reason why we must bless the 
Queen herself and sing her imperishable glory high as 
heaven. Her body has fallen into the bosom of earth, but 
her soul has flown [20] to divine heaven to be forever with 
the blessed ones. 


Written by A(ndrew) Downes. 


Metre: Hexameters. Note BaouWtéa instead of BaoWida with 
artificial lengthening (I. 17). 

Notes: Downes’ poem on the death of Queen Elizabeth I is 
printed in a collection of memorial verses, published by the 
University of Cambridge. It is the only poem in Greek. Although 
Downes integrates phrases from various ancient models 
(notably Homer, Pindar, and the Greek Anthology), his diction is 
rather prosaic, and the compositional idea is simple: There is no 
reason to mourn for the Queen’s death, as she had all goods 
and advantages on earth, and her soul is now in heaven. 

Biography: Andrew Downes (Aouvijc) was Regius Professor 
of Greek at the University of Cambridge (from 1586 until his 
retirement in 1625) and an important promoter of Greek. Born 
in or about 1545, Downes received his classical education at 
Shrewsbury and later at St John’s, Cambridge (BA in 1570-71, 
fellow from 1571, commenced MA in 1574, senior fellow from 


1580, BD in 1582). He was also a member of the committee for 
the revision of the authorised version of the Bible. As a scholar, 
he published especially on ancient orators. We owe to him an 
edition of Lysias’ first speech for Eratosthenes (Cambridge 1593) 
and praelectiones on Demosthenes’ De pace (London 1621).°° In 
addition to his poem on the death of Elizabeth, Downes 
composed Greek pieces on various occasions (e.g., on the 
deaths of James I, Dr Whitaker, and Prince Henry) and also 
wrote Greek letters to Isaac Casaubon (> Switzerland). 

Bibliography: DNB 15, 392-393; Leedham-Green, Elisabeth/ 
Wilson, Nigel G. (2004), “Downes, Andrew”, in: ODNB online 
(https://doi.org/10.1093/ref: odnb/ 7972); Sandys 1908, II.336- 
337; Forster 1982, 147; Binns 1995, 235. 


George Herbert (1593-1633) 


Memoriae matris sacrum [1627] 


(nr. XVI) 


XaAettov Soket Sakpoat, 
XaAettov Ev ov SakpUoat: 
XQAETIWTEPOV SE TIAVTWV 
Aakpvuovtas ayuttavecbal. 

5 Tevetetpav ov tic avépv 
ALSUpALs KOpats ToLtauUthny 
'ETIOSUPETAL TIPETIOVTWC. 
Tdaac, ele y’ Apyoc einv 
NoAvOppaAtos, TOAUTAGG, 


10 “Iva untpdoc Eev8evovons 


Apetas Stakpi8etoac 


TSLalc KOpatot KAAUOW. 


Textus: Herbert, George (1627), “Memoriae Matris Sacrum”, in: 
John Donne, A sermon of commemoration of the Lady Danuers..., 
London, [I 3v] (14) (unde Hutchinson 1941, 430). 

Crit.: 5 Teveteipav ed. || 8 ei8ey’ ed. | | 12 KAaUow ed. 

Sim.: 1-4 cf. Anacreont. 29 (yaAeTtOv TO UA PUfjoat, / 
xadettov Sé kai wiAfjoat: / yaAeTIwtepov S€ Travtwv / 
amtotuyxavetv probvta) | | 9 moAUO"PaToOs] cf. Luc. Dial. D. 7 
(de Argo) 


To the memory of my mother 


(nr. 16) 


It seems difficult to start crying, 

and it seems difficult not to start crying: 

but it seems more difficult than anything else 
to stop crying. 

[5] No man can bewail 

such a mother with his two eyes 

in a worthy manner. 

Alas, I wish I were many-eyed Argus, 

I, who endure much, 

[10] so that I might bewail 

the distinguished virtues of my flourishing mother 


with my own eyes. 


Metre: Anaclastic ionic dimeter. 

Notes: The poem presented here is part of a Latin-Greek 
cycle of poems which was composed by Herbert on the occasion 
of his mother’s death in 1627. The cycle, titled Memoriae matris 
sacrum, consists of nineteen poems: fourteen in Latin (nos. I- 
XIII, XIX) and five in Greek (nos. XIV-XVIII). The five Greek 
epigrams, which are interwoven thematically with the Latin 
ones, represent a wide array of forms and metres: The framing 
poems, nos. XIV and XVIII, are written in elegiac couplets, no. XV 
in iambic trimeters, no. XVI in anaclastic ionic dimeters, and no. 
XVII in hexameters. No. XVI imitates the Anacreontic style. Blair 
calls it ‘the most touching of all of Herbert’s Greek poems’ (Blair 
1985, 576). The short poem is arranged in three parts. The 
beginning (Il. 1-4) is a general statement: It is difficult to stop 
crying. These lines are inspired by Anacreont. 29, a four-line 
poem on kissing. Herbert replaces the original piAfjoat (‘to 
kiss’) with SaxpUoat (‘to cry’). The second part (Il. 5-7) gives the 
reason for crying: No man can appropriately bewail the death of 
his mother with his two eyes (6t8Upatc Kopatc). The final part (Il. 
8-12) is a prayer: Herbert, in his grief, would like to be ‘many- 
eyed’ Argos, in order to be able to weep for his mother with his 
own eyes (iSiatc Kopatc). The poem thus starts from a general 
statement and comes, finally, to Herbert himself. The 
multiplication of eyes is, of course, a rhetorical auxesis, mirroring 
the overwhelming sorrow (Il. 8-9: tdaAac...TOAUTAGG). 

Biography: George Herbert (1593-1633) was an English 
clergymen and poet, one of the so-called metaphysical poets. He 
was educated at Westminster School (from 1604) and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (from 1609). Among his teachers at 
Cambridge University was the Regius Professor of Greek, 
Andrew Downes, himself a poet of Greek verses (see above). In 
1618, Herbert was appointed as praelector in Rhetoric, and he 
was elected orator of the university in 1620, a position from 
which he resigned in 1627, upon being ordained deacon. Later, 
he was ordained as a priest and became the rector of Bemerton. 
His collected poems were published posthumously by his friend 
Nicholas Ferrar under the title The Temple: Sacred Poems and 


Private Ejaculations in 1633. Herbert himself published several 
Greek and Latin poems during his academic career at 
Cambridge, contributing inter alia to the official poetry 
collections which the University issued on special occasions (cf. 
Forster 1982, 155). 

Bibliography: EB s.v. Herbert, George; Wilcox, Helen (2004), 
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John Milton (1608-1674) 
In Effigiei Ejus Sculptorem [1645] 


Auadet yeypap8at xetpi thvd_e yev eikova 

Maing tay’ dv, mpdc EtSoc aUTOPUEs BAETIWV: 

Tov 8’ EKTUTIWTOV OUK ETtLyvovtEc, PiAoL, 

TeAGtE pavAou Suopiynya Cwypdapou. 
Textus: Milton, John (1645), Poems of Mr. John Milton, both 
English and Latin, Compos’d at several times, London, frontispiece; 


Hawkings 1824, 353. 
Sim.: 4 Suopipnya] neologismus 


On the engraver of his portrait 


This image is drawn by an incompetent hand, 


you might say, if you look at the natural shape. 


Thus, if you do not recognise the depicted person, my 
friends, 


then laugh at the poor imitation by the careless artist. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters. Violation of (the later discovered) 
Porson’s Law in l. 4 (cf. Burney 1824, 361). 

Notes: This witty epigram is printed below a picture of 
Milton on the frontispiece of his Collected Poems from 1645. 
Milton was not satisfied with the picture and took revenge by 
inserting this insulting Greek poem which, apparently, the artist 
could not understand: an early example of the British use of 
Greek as a means of hidden mockery and entertainment. The 
critic Charles Burney severely criticised Milton’s handling of the 
language: ‘This Epigram is far inferior to those, which are 
preserved in the Greek Anthologia, on Bad Painters. It has no 
point: it has no aeAeta. It is destitute of poetical merit, and 
appears far more remarkable for its errors than for its 
excellencies. To confess the truth, the Poet does not appear to 
have suspected, that while he was censuring the Effigiei Sculptor, 
he was exposing himself to the severity of criticism, by 
admitting, into his verses, disputable Greek and false metre’ 
(Burney 1824, 360). Burney then criticised especially the position 
of yéev in |. 1, the meaning of auto@ues and ExtuTwtov in |. 2-3 
and the construction of yeAdv with the accusative, as well as the 
neologism Svopipnua, in |. 4. Burney’s hypercriticism, however, 
does not do justice to Milton’s joke, which in fact bears witness 
to Milton’s great skill in adapting the language to his intentions. 
What would be more appropriate than Svopiunua, unheard of 
and at the same time violating Porson’s Bridge, to express the 
ineptitude of the sculptor? 

Biography: John Milton, ‘one of the greatest poets of the 
English language’ (EB) and author of the famous epic Paradise 
Lost, was born in 1608. He was educated at St Paul’s School in 
London and at Christ’s College, Cambridge (BA in 1629, MA in 


1632), before making a journey to Italy (1638-1639). During the 
Commonwealth, he was secretary of foreign languages, but he 
retired after the Restoration. Important works include his elegy 
Lycidas (1638), the plays Comus (1637) and Samson Agonistes 
(1671), the epics Paradise Lost (1667) and Paradise Regain’d 
(1671), and the treatises Of Education (1644) and Areopagitica 
(1644), the latter a plea for freedom of speech. The titles alone 
indicate the symbiosis of classical and Christian elements.>! In 
addition to his English works, he also authored Latin, Italian, and 
a very few Greek poems (see Hawking 1824, 351-353). In the 
18th and 19th centuries, Milton’s poems — whole or in excerpts — 
were often translated into Greek. Richard Dawes (see below) 
tried his hand at a translation of book one of Paradise Lost, for 
example, and Edward Greswell (1797-1869) published a 
complete Greek translation of Milton’s plays Samson Agonistes 
and Comus (Oxford 1832). 

Bibliography: Sandys 1908, 11.344-348; EB s.v. Milton, John; 
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(1824), “Notes on the Greek Verses”, in: Edward Hawkins (ed.), 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, vol. IV, Oxford, 357-361; Dillon, 
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Bibliography”, in: Milton Studies 19, 227-307; Hale, John K. (1995), 
Milton's Languages: The Impact of Multilingualism on Style, 
Cambridge, 43-46; Hale, John K. (2016), “A Study on Milton's 
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James Duport (1606-1679) 


Homeri Culex, Sive, ‘OQunpoKevtpa eic tov Kwvwita 
OTNALTEUTLKA. Cum ob aquarum restagnationem 
insolita Culicum copia infestaremur, mense Julio 
1661 


Ad Virum Opnpikwtatov D. Joannem Cottonum, Equitem 
Baronettum 


Kwvww) @ ALyUMWwvE, HEALKTO Kal HYETA KWYWIp, 
Kwvw) @ KUVOUULG Kak, diunmtota Kwvwy, 
Kwvwp, W OaATtLyKtd, Bpufttue, aipatoc ate, 
‘ApEOG AVSpOMOvolo KaGlyvnt’, GAAOTIPOGAAAE, 

5 Ei8e o’ apayvia AeTIta TlepiTtpoXUBEVTA SayaZoL 
A€audc t’ ApyaAeos, TdAat we dtSnAov Apna 
KUTIPLSL ULOYOHEVOV, OE TE KWYWTTELOV EPUKOL. 
TYXETALE, timt’ EBEAELG SAkvwv EpEBLCEUEV GvSpac, 
‘Oc ylyac Ff yEpavocg Ttuypalots t’ Gupt paxeo@at; 
10 Timte TOGOV VUGOELG TEPEVA YpO VUKTOG GHOAYQ); 
NUE Gpa vUypatos EOTL PEPWVULOG ULETEPOLO; 
NUE, OTL VUEAL EBOG TOTE KWYWTTEGOL HGALOTA; 

NA pepeat Sta vuKta BapuBpopos évGa kai Eva, 
Nuxkta 6’ op@vainy, ote 8’ eUSEyEvat BELLG EoTL; 
15 Tip’ We, W NoAv@Ny’, ApnyEvos WS’ EBOnoas 
Nukta &u'’ auBpootny kai abttvouc dupe tl8no8a; 
‘Hystc OU TL O€ TW KAKOV EPSOHEV, OVS’ NBalov, 
KeipeOa 5’ eUKNAOL, OU SE HALVEAL OUKET’ AVEKTOHIG, 
"AUULV EMAAADHEVOG BpoTOAOLy® tooc Apnt 

20 PLvotopw, OTUYEPG: WC GE yAUKUG (yEpOG aipet 


Aiyatos nYEtEpou, doi 6’ oU KOpOG, OUSE TL PELSW. 


“Oc Guotov 8uvEtc, et Tou HEya KUpH KLXELNG, 
Av&pou_ed kpe’ €5wv, Kwvw, avutoc S€ te KUKAWU, 
Aiva péAav ttivwy, értei €v xpot PauMos ErtnEac. 

25 ‘Oc O€U ATO OTOHATOG TETATAL SOALXOOKLOG aixyN, 
ZUEPSAAEN TIPOUXOUOA, ALAGLOHEVN XPOdG Goal, 

‘Oc BSEAAN OU y’ GuaLWOs OpOlds T’ ETIAEO TIT, 
Aivatos avépoueou olpwv, dAowWTaTE Kwyww). 

E(6’ obv AeuyaAéw Savatw Ttavattotyos GAOLo, 

30 KUpw opdc, ALapoto BeBayHEvoc aiyatoc doKw, 


Obmép o’ €AAaBe Sitha, Bpdtou KEKOpNHEVOG GSSnv. 


Textus: Duport, James (1676), Musae subsecivae seu Poetica 
Stromata, Cantabrigiae, 221-222. 

Crit.: 15 apnyEevoc] apnuEevos debuit || 17 oUtL o€ TW debuit 
| | 22 °Oc corr.: Oc ed. 

Sim.: de tota re cf. Mel. Anth. Pal. 5.151-152 || 1 hxéta 
kwvwip] cf. Hes. Op. 582 | | 2 W Kuvoputa] cf. Anth. Graec. 16.9.1 
(W yaotnp Kuvauuta) | aipnttota] cf. A.D. Adv. 189,10 || 3 
Bpujmue] cf. Hom. I/. 13.521 (de Marte) | | 4 cf. Hom. I/. 4.441 (de 
Eride): Apeoc avSpopovoto kaotyvntn etapn te || 5 apayvia 
Aemtta] iunctura Homerica, vid. Od. 8.280 | | 6 diSnAov Apna] 
clausula Homerica, vid. Od. 8.309 | | 8 cf. Hom. Od. 9.494 
(oxETALE, Timtt’ EBEAELG EpEBLCELEV GypLov dvdpa) | | 10 vuKtoc 
auoAy@] clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 11.173; 15.324 etc. || 14 cf. 
Hom. I/. 10.83, 386 (vUkta &t’ opevainy, ote 8’ eUSouot Bpotot 
GAAoL) | | 15-16 = Hom. Od. 9.403-404 | | 17 00S’ nBatov] 
clausula Homerica, vid. I/. 2.380 et al. | | 18 ob S€ paiveat oUKET’ 
avektac] cf. Hom. I/. 8.355 (de Hectore): 6 S€ paivetat oUKET’ 
avektaic | | 19 BpotoAoty® tooc Apnt] = Hom. I/. 11.295; 13.802 
(de Hectore) | | 19-20 ‘Apnt / ptvotdpw] cf. Hom. II. 21.391-392 
(Apns / ptvotdpos) | | 20 yAuKUc iyEpos aipet] = Hom. II. 3.446; 


14.328 || 21 oUSE Tt MELSW] cf. Hom. Od. 14.92; 16.315 (oUS’ Erte 
pEetsw) || 23 avSpouEea Kpe’ ESwv] = Hom. Od. 9.297 || 26 
AUALOHEVN Xpods aoat] = Hom. II. 21.168 (cf. etiam I/. 11.574; 
15.317) | | 28 aiyatoc avSpopEou cigwy] cf. Mel. Anth. Pal. 
5.150.1-2 (aipatoc avépHv / cipwvesc) | | 29 AeuyaAewW Bavaty] 
iunctura Homerica, vid. I/. 21.281; Od. 5.312 (bis eadem sede) | 
Travattotyos] cf. Hom. I/. 24.255, 493 | | 30-31 de re cf. Hdt. 
1.214. 


Homer's Culex, or an invective Homeric cento 
against the mosquito, (written) when we were 
attacked by an unusual mass of mosquitoes 
because of the stagnation of waters in July 1661 


To the most Homeric man, Sir John Cotton, 
baronet knight 


Mosquito, you clear-voiced singer and chirping mosquito, 
mosquito, you bad dog-fly, blood-drinking mosquito, 
mosquito, you loud-shouting trumpeter, insatiate of blood, 
fickle brother of man-slaying Ares! [5] May thin spider- 
webs be poured all around you and a strong bond subdue 
you as once happened to destructive Ares when he had 
intercourse with Cypris [Aphrodite]. And may a couch with 
mosquito curtains keep you away. You merciless mosquito, 
why do you want to provoke men by biting them and to 
fight against us like a giant or a crane against the 
Pygmies? [10] Why do you prick the soft skin like this at the 
dead of night? Is this why nyx [night] is named after your 
nygma [jab]? Is it called nyx since it is then that mosquitoes 
jab [nyxai] the most? To what end do you hurry loud- 
roaring hither and thither during night, during black night, 
when it is meet and right to sleep? [15] Why, Polyphemus, 
do you shout like this, as if you were distressed, during 
ambrosian night, and make us sleepless? We are not yet 
doing you any harm, not at all: We are lying silently, but 
you rage in a manner no longer tolerable by attacking us 
like [20] hide-piercing, hateful Ares, the plague of men. In 


this way, a sweet desire for our blood takes possession of 
you, and you have no satiety nor any mercy. In this way, 
you rage whenever you find a big prey anywhere, and you 
eat human flesh, you mosquito and at the same time 
Cyclops, and you drink dark blood when you have put your 
beak into the skin. [25] In this way, a shadow-casting spear 
is stretched out from your mouth, a terrible spear 
projecting and wishing to hurt the skin. In this way, you 
are of the same blood and similar in all ways to a leech, 
you sucker of human blood, most wretched mosquito. May 
you all-haplessly die a wretched death [30] like King Cyrus, 
dipped in a wineskin full of the warm blood you thirst for, 
satiated to your fill with gore. 


Metre: Hexameters (hiatuses in Il. 2, 3, 19, 20; spondiacus in |. 
17). 

Notes: This Homeric cento continues the long tradition of 
Greek and Latin mosquito-poetry, seen also in other Humanist 
Greek authors and collections (e.g., Poliziano > Italy and 
Heinsius > Low Countries). The theme is already present in the 
Greek Anthology (Anth. Pal. 5.151; cited above in the apparatus ad 
|. 28). Duport gives the form a comic spin by introducing scenes 
and formulae from the Odyssey, and especially by comparing the 
mosquito with the Cyclops Polyphemus (Il. 15, 23) and Ares (Il. 6, 
19). In Il. 10-12, clever wordplay connects the word for night 
(Greek VUE) with the mosquito’s jab (Greek vUyya/vUoow). This 
predilection for puns seems to be distinctive to Duport.52 As a 
whole, the poem exhibits Duport’s humour and his skill in using 
Homeric language. The poem was written shortly after the 
Restoration of King Charles II in 1660. Sir John Cotton (1621- 
1702; educated at Magdalene, Cambridge), to whom it is 
dedicated, was elected Member of Parliament for Huntingdon in 
the Cavalier Parliament in 1661. His ‘recorded speeches were 
plentifully adorned with classical tags’.53 One may therefore 
assume that the poem has some political relevance in displaying 
Duport’s royalist attitude. 

Biography: James Duport (1606-1679) was Regius Professor 
of Greek at the University of Cambridge and a prolific composer 


of Greek and Latin verse. He got his education at Westminster 
School and at Trinity College, Cambridge (BA in 1627, MA in 
1630), where he was elected fellow in 1627. From 1639 until 1654 
he held the Regius Professorship of Greek. During the 
interregnum of Cromwell (1654-1658), he continued lecturing as 
senior fellow at Trinity College. After the Restoration, his 
professorship was restored, but he resigned from the position 
and instead became dean at Peterborough (1664) and later 
master of Magdalene College, Cambridge (1668-1679). He 
published several poetic works in Greek and Latin. Besides the 
collection Musae subsecivae (1676), he wrote Greek paraphrases 
of books from the Old Testament: Job (1637: Opnvo@piapyBos), 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs (1646: ZoAoWV EUYETPOS), 
and Psalms (1666: AaBidnc €upEetpoc). He even translated the 
Book of Common Prayer into Greek (1665). In his Homeri 
Gnomologia (1660), he collected important sayings from the 
Homeric poems. He also devoted scholarly works to 
Theophrastus’ Characters and to Demosthenes. 

Bibliography: Sandys 1908, II.349-350; DNB 16, 239-241; 
O'Day, Rosemary (2004/2008), “Duport, James”, in: ODNB online 
(https://doi.org/10.1093/ref: odnb/8301). 


Edward Wells (1667-1727) 


Tis TAAL Kai tic VOv OLKOUHEVNS TEPLHYNOLs 
[1704] 


(excerptum, w. 1004-1029) 


Keg. A’ Nepi thc Aueptkis A ths Ertl S6Uow TvdtKijc yc. 
AUEpLKNV Lo8UOc Slatéuvetat Gvé.ya yainv 
1005 otetvoc kal votiou Tlovtou HEGOG NSE Bopetou, 


Ov pa te Kai Aaptnvov émtwvupinv EveTIOUOL. 


tob 6’ Umep AUEpLKh TETAVUGHEVN Eoti Bopein, 
vepOe S€ TOU votin: Epew tamtpWta Bopeinv. 

Aug’ axtac Bopentidac ‘YSooviw eri KOATIW 

1010 €vOa ven tetatat KayPpic, ven EvOa Bpetavic. 
‘EEeing PpayKWv TteSlov VEov EKTETAVUOTAL 

augic e0ppeitao Kavadou aint peeBpov: 

oUveka Hiv 8’ EtEpWC yainv KaAEOUOL Kavadnv: 
€VOG5’ UTIEP TIOTALOV KnBekkidoc Eoti TITOAEBpov. 
1015 Kei8ev UTEP PNypiva BopELtadoc aye tpitns 
AyyAQv Yakpa votovde veHovtat Ekyovol avépWv. 
ol HEV VALETAOUOL VENS AtTTapov TIESOV AyyAnc, 
€v0d8' UTtELDAALov Bootwvidoc Eoti TITOAEB pov: 

ol 5€ te yWpov iSé TITOALV 'HBopdkolo VEOLo: 

1020 ot SE venc TESoOV GuMOtEpov vatouoLy TEponc: 
ol 5€ te Kai Neévvou yainv tapos vAnEcoavy, 

€vOA5’' EUKTiWEVOV DiAddedyiac MtoAiEOpov. 

oi 8’ abOtc Mediov kai EmwvUpOV Gotu Mapiac. 

oi 5€ te MapOeviiic TOS’ EmwWVULOV OUSac davdoons, 
1025 ev0dd' Emwmvupinv TakwBou Eoti 1toAEOpov: 
ol 5€ t’ EmtikAnow KapoAou TleSov dé TItTOAEOpov, 
AyyAtakav UTtEp NTtEipoLo TlavUotatol avépWv. 
‘EEeing yan Taparentatat avOeyoeooa 


EG VOTOV, Hxi ep ayxiaAosc SoyuOsG AUyouotivou. 


Textus: Wells, Edward (1704), Tij¢ mdAat kai thc viv oikouEevns 
mepujynoatc sive Dionysii Geographia Emendata & Locupletata 
Additione scil. Geographiae Hodiernae Graeco Carmine pariter 
donatae [...], Oxford, 38-40. 

Sim.: 1006 emmwvuUpinv Evettouot] cf. Dionys. Per. 543 (€. 
kaAgouolv) | | 1007 tetavucuEevn] cf. eadem sede Dionys. Per. 
174 | | 1009 dug’ axtac Bopenttdac] = Dionys. Per. 243 (sed 
BopewttSac) | | 1011 Extetavuotat] = (eadem sede) Dionys. Per. 
772 || 1012 aimv peeBpov] cf. Dionys. Per. 49 || 1014 
TItOAEBpov] apud veteres non legitur; pro TttoAie8pov || 1015 
Bopetddsoc aueitpitns] = Dionys. Per. 297 | | 1017 Auttapov 
TtéSov] cf. Dion. Per. 227, 357, 858 | | 1018 UTteLpaALov... 
TItoOAEBpPOV] cf. Dionys. Per. 851 (UTtELDGALov TItTOAiEBpov) | | 
1022 EUxtipvEvov...mtoAie8pov] coniunctura Homerica, cf. II. 
2.501,505 etc. | | 1023 emmvUpOVv Gotu] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 
1.1346 | | 1024 émwvupov oUSac] cf. Nonn. Dion. 13.125 (oWSac 
EMWVUHOV) | | 1027 hTteipoto TavUotatot] = Dionys. Per. 218 (1. 
Tt. AiOtortAEesc) | | 1028 yain ... avOeydeooa] cf. Hes. Theog. 878 | 
yain taparténtatat] cf. Dionys. Per. 1107 (maparténtatat aia) 


Description of the ancient and the new world 


(excerpt, Il. 1004-1029) 


Chapter 30: About America or West India 


A narrow isthmus divides the American continent: [1005] It 
lies between the southern and the northern sea, and they 
call it ‘Isthmus of Darien’ by name. Beneath lies South 
America. I will talk first about North America. Around the 
northern shores at the Hudson Bay [1010] lies New 
Cambria on one side, New England on the other. Next to 
this lies the new land of the French around the strong 
stream of the fair-flowing Canada River. Therefore, they 
also call the land Canada. Above the river, there is the city 
of Quebec. [1015] From that region above the edge of the 
northern sea, the offspring of English men reign far to the 
south. They inhabit the fruitful plain of New England. Here 


lies the city of Boston at the sea. Some inhabit the place 
and city of New York, [1020] others the two plains of New 
Jersey. Yet others inhabit the formerly wooded land of 
Penn [Pennsylvania]. There lies the well-built city of 
Philadelphia. Others inhabit the land and city named after 
Mary [Maryland], others the soil named after the Virgin 
Queen [Virginia]: [1025] There lies the city of James 
Jamestown]. Others inhabit the land and city named after 
Charles [Carolina]. These are the Englishmen furthest 
south on the continent. Next to this, the flourishing land 
[Florida] extends to the south, where the house of 
Augustine [St Augustine/San Agustin] lies next to the 
sea.o4 


Metre: Hexameters (spondiaci in Il. 1015, 1021). Hiatuses in Il. 
1008, 1009, 1012, 1016, 1025, missing main caesura in|. 1019 and 
1027, lengthening of -ia in |. 1022 (MiAadeAgiac). 

Notes: This excerpt is taken from Wells’ augmented version 
of Dionysius’ geographical poem Oikoupevns mepujynotc from 
the Roman imperial period. Wells published this text for the first 
time in 1704. He added continents, modern states, and cities not 
mentioned by Dionysius, e.g. Amsterdam, New York, Mexico, 
and Taiwan. The excerpt presented here treats North America. 
Although written in hexameters, the language is very simple and 
concentrates on providing information for pupils. Nevertheless, 
Wells makes use of many Dionysian words and phrases. 

Biography: The mathematician, geographer, and divine 
Edward Wells (born in 1667) was educated at Westminster 
School (from 1680) and Christ Church, Oxford (from 1686). After 
graduation (BA in 1690 and MA in 1693), he became rector of 
Cotesbach, Leicestershire, in 1701/02, and later of Bletchley, 
Buckinghamshire, in 1716. In 1704, he published for the first 
time his edition of Dionysius’ geographical poem with modern 
additions and maps. This book saw several reprints within his 
lifetime (1709, 1718) and throughout the 18th century (1726, 
1738, 1761). Among Wells’ many works, we also find an edition 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Apology (1690), as well as 
several other theological, mathematical, and geographical 


writings (esp. biblical geography). 

Bibliography: DNB 60, 227-228; Mayhew, Robert J. 
(2004/2009), “Wells, Edward”, in: ODNB online (https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/29012); Brodersen, Kai (1996), 
“Principia Geographiae: Antike Texte im fruhen 
Erdkundeunterricht”, in: Anregung 42, 29-43; Jacob, Ch. (1990), 
La Description de la terre habitée de Denys d’Alexandrie ou la lecon 
de géographie, Paris (239-252, 253-265: French translation). 


Joshua Barnes (1654-1712) 


ENINIKION, Uttép tod avikntou nyepovoc 
MAPABOPIOY, Tod tac BaBapwv te kai FaAatwv 
otpatiac Ev aypotc BAEvapeiots TEPUOL 
VEVLKNKOTOG, AVAKPEOVTELOV, UTtO Inco’ tod 
Bapveoiou. [1705] 


ht AvakpEwv AUPWSOG —_Lyricus Poeta Tejys 
time: 
0g TE TOUAU YONG —BrOMMTUSCUE PeTfocosus;— 
10 —rxorratypover te Buryur jocutaraeque Bacthde. 
tor 


— FodepoxAdvouc —Raprtos ego tarmattas;, 
KUSOLUOUG paseva ee 
Et vapipppotovte———Fruculentiamaue jyartis, 
pAotoBov ar aa ee 
it Brrr kt Ari mags petisso, 
TIpONpEuv eee 
15 Taro voor TE RUD, ——Dionysiis ue Thyrsis, 


APPUSTOWV Te PAT PWV: Amathusisque Curis. 


Amto to0S’ Epavdavel pot Et abhinc mihi placebit 
ope i ; e ithe, 
Fort TE TH ET TOT POV GeTitusque Gatticorum 


50 5 Pes Scene : tae 
— TTT 8 Buptr  — ———— Bavarum rebettitrnrgue —— 
amtootatoUvtwv a 


RESTO PUY Tt tetKG. Fuga, dissipante Marte. 
TTT rev rt popetpror—— _Brenameras ferormone ——— 
25 —tvor-bhavéptovpeptotor, vb Frondrict bynrastae;, ——_ 
Vr ETI PUT BPO thr Principes Britann. 
TTT 8 rev Etyevre CutpprV, Vitter, Fugeries ut HETOs, — 
TTT Hata pixie tx But 000 —_Tarovicus ut Badenus, 
TT 8 Te pr Bopetoy —__ ttt cite artboraeus, 
"AYYAWV = 
30 —WMeyanrtupmy ZtpatapxocAcie decorus Angld, 
, pee RES f 
+ : A ae gees ; ; 
TB rt 5 rt OV TIES _aagiitae set & Leones, 
TTT SETA TE UV EPO _Afermanmaque & Angin, 
Tté ————— 
35 —Kararerptay Bowor——Mmlala / jJiis minantur 
mer EEL ne Seth Rr} —_ 
oor prt BEXEVTIV-REHoanTe Machinraram— 


: as os 
40 —foputoopi Sepeuvin Nebutanrignis 


rs 7010011014010 00 
eta _piyvutat S€ KAayyh Quibus adde tympanoraum— 
trv te Bpupoovatwy tyberem tumattann, —— 
weTe ae : 6 = 
rE, 
Torn eHETLOL TW SE 8’ —Fremitunrsimutqae 


(Umtmtwv Equorum, 


8 rp Bt pete ANNZIOMOrIbOraeUs, atte ———£§+_ 
AVEPUOTPUPW SUEAATT Aquitontae procettre ——— 


ooo rE POpPOVES ari mo bone Britann 
Bpetavvol. —————— 
top St OcOT St HNitRT] ——_ Prope quos decora Nice 
55 : a ith ariboraco 


AQUTIPOV 
tO PT tapABOpEtT —_Babat inclytam coronam. 
TTT ooo ip SE TOT CE EBTVOV—Facier set ame Terror, 

5 str opkos -_ act : 


— Tooth PT UV TSE HeTtpOG Genus acre aris, Horror, 
60 : ie Xa 


aUTOG 
orn pps ——— Eo mess atque Dux, 
TdAapsoc Talardus, 
; 7 : iia ; 
70 —fopouttocotivtapxpupoto, _Statmrad ora wariboraea, 
*Ovot-ANNIKOH Perk ; 
Tipotetvac, ANNAE, 


i Salles Ea aan eee Sits ; : 
Tart 505 cUTORPUTMOp—_Teopordus tmperator, —— 
err rap NB Get Buc : 


75 —Kputoc upperet—Poputomrfovet Britannum,. 
peta: So 
RTO OCP cythicus Sed ille Turca 


TUpavvoG 


—_—_—_—e_—ornyotat te Kat te6ryrte ——_letuit stupétque 
TTT oooooootreerndens;, 
bv OAOV TlapOVtA KOOHOVSpatiosus Oris Orbis ——— 
oT FXEpOT THE CVEITIC —Mtartibus sub angicanae 
80 t C i 
_— OO TTANNHZ..” ANNAE.” 


Textus: Barnes, Joshua (ed.) (1705), Anacreon Teius, Poeta Lyricus, 
Summé Cura & Diligentid, ad fidem etiam Vet. MS. Vatican. 
Emendatus |[...], Cantabrigiae, s.p. (post Epistolam dedicatoriam). 

Crit.: 10 DAottatypovec] PAovraiypyoves ed. | | 13 
AoioBov] pAotoBov ed. 

Sim.: 5-6 ~ Anacreont. 2,1-2 (Adte Hot AUpny OuNpou / 
ovins dveuBe xopSfjc) || 9 Bopoptdc te TouAvynOrs] cf. Hes. 
Theog. 941 (Awwvucov tloAuyn8Ea); Op. 614 | | 10 promaiypoves 
te Baxxat] cf. Anacreont. 3.3 (piAottalypovec &€ Bakxat) || 12 


TIOAEHOKAOVOUG KUSoOLHOUs] cf. Batr. 4 (TOAEUOKAOVoV Epyov 
‘Apnos), vid. etiam 275 et Hymn. Orph. 32.2 (de Minerva) | | 13 
evapiuBpotov] cf. Pind. Isthm. 8.53 | | 18 GAaAntocG 
avdpopovtnc] cf. Hom. I/. 18.149 (GAgAnt® vy’ “Extopoc 
avSpopovoto), de forma avSpopovtne cf. Aesch. Sept. 572 | | 20 
otovoc aivoc] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 3.512 | | 22 oxeSaotc] cf. Hom. 
Od. 1.116; 20.225 | | 32 Gayeveotatnyv 8UEAAav] cf. Opp. Hal. 
2.226 (Capevetc te QUEAAAC) || 38 TUPTIVOWV BEAEUVWV] Cf. 
Aesch. Pr. 917 (mUpttvouv BéAoc) | | 42 BupsOVWTtWV] 
neologismus | | 43 xaAkopwvwv] cf. Hom. I/. 5.785 (de Stentore: 
HEYAANTOPL XAAKEOMWVW); Hes. Theog. 311 (de Cerbero); de 
forma cf. Plin. NH 37.154 | | 49 dveyootpdmw 8uUEAAN] = 
Anacreont. 38.14 | | 50 €uaivet’] cf. Anacreont. 9.4, 10, 13 | | 58- 
60 cf. Hom. II. 4.440; 11.36-37, vid. etiam I/. 15.119; Hes. Theog. 
933-934 || 69 otepavnwopoto] cf. Anacreont. 55.1 (oT. YET’ 
pos) 


Anacreontean victory song by Joshua Barnes for 
the undefeated General Marlborough, who 
defeated the troops of the Bavarians and the 
Gauls on the fields of Blenheim a year ago 


When Anacreon, the lyre-playing singer, came to the very 
beautiful house of Marlborough, he immediately shouted 
with joy: [5] ‘Give me the lyre of Homer together with its 
blood-stained strings. The female voice of the Paphian 
goddess [Aphrodite] shall stand very far away, as will 
delightful Bromius [Dionysus] [10] and the playful 
Bacchae, because from this time on, I prefer the sounds 
and the men-killing noise of war over Dionysiac festivals 
[15] and Aphrodisian lovecharms. 


From now on, the men-killing war-cry, the grim groaning 
of the Gauls [Frenchmen] invading the Danube [20] and 
the scattering and shameful escape of the departing 
Bavarians appeal to me. I hurry through the battle lines of 
the plain of Blenheim, [25] where the best of the 
Flandrians, where the leaders of the Britons, the warlike 


Eugene, Ludwig from Baden and Marlborough, [30] the 
general of the heroic Anglians, have started a triple-raging 
storm of war. 


The eagles and lions of the Britons and Flandrians [35] 
shout against the Lilies with very victorious voice: The air 
screamed with fire-breathing weapons disgorging flashes 
and thunderbolts [40] from their mouths. Between them, 
the scream of kettledrums with leather skin mingles with 
the noise of metallic-sounding melodies, the whinnying of 
horses, [45] killed men and those who sing a song of 
victory. 


But Marlborough, the general of Queen Anne, [50] rages 
with his spear like a storm fed by the wind. Next to him, 
the stout-hearted Britons rush in praiseworthy fashion. 
Next to them, the divine Nike [Victory] brandished her 
golden weapons: [55] She placed a radiant crown on 
Marlborough’'s head. Before him, the grim-looking 
company of Ares, terrible Phobos [Fear] and Deimos 
[Terror], [60] as well as the mournful sight of Eris, rush 
terribly. Just as the hated star is a bad sign for mortals at 
the time of late summer, this hero sent light [65] against 
the Gauls with his fiery metal, much more terrible than a 
dragon. The great and famous general of the Gauls 
himself, Tallard, fell down [70] at the feet of victorious 
Marlborough, and, by calling upon the name of Queen 
Anne, chose life instead of victory. Emperor Leopold, saved 
by Marlborough, [75] honours the British army, and the 
Scythian tyrant wonders and is astonished that the whole 
world [80] is ruled by the hands of Queen Anne. 


Metre: Anacreontics (anaclastic Ionic dimeter: ~- -- -- — x). 
Notes: Barnes’ Anacreontic song, printed as part of an 
edition of Anacreon’s and other Anacreontic poems, celebrates 
the victory of the British army under the command of John 
Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough, in the battle of 
Blenheim (1704). In this battle, which was the first major episode 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, the allied troops of 
Emperor Leopold (I. 73), guided by Prince Eugen of Savoy (I. 27), 


and the English army under the Duke of Marlborough defeated 
the French army under Marshal Tallard (I. 68), together with 
their Bavarian allies (1. 21). Barnes consciously reverses the 
Anacreontic tradition, which rejects epic subjects such as battles 
(e.g., Anacreont. 2, 9, 23) by letting Anacreon himself declaim at 
Marlborough’s house a lengthy renouncement of his former 
attitude while celebrating Marlborough’s (and Queen Anne’s) 
victory. The inversion becomes obvious through the quotation 
of Anacreont. 2.1-2 (9-10) Adte pot AUpNnv Ounpou / povins 
dveuGe xopSijc (‘Give me the lyre of Homer without the bloody 
string’) in Il. 5-6. Barnes replaces moving aveu8e xopdfjc with 
dua potviatot yopSaic (I. 6): ‘together with his bloodstained 
strings’. Further linguistic signals of this new ‘epic’ 
Anacreontism are the many compound adjectives, not attested 
in the Anacreontic songs (e.g., ToAEUOKAOVvoGs, EvapitBpotos, 
XaAKO@wvos). This encomiastic reuse of ancient forms and the 
mixture of genres (Anacreontic, epic, and Pindaric epinikion) is a 
typical element of Baroque literature trying to surpass the 
Ancients. One may compare the anti-Anacreontic ode by 
Herrichen (+ Germany), which celebrates (tea-)water instead of 
(Anacreontic) wine. Johnson (see below) subsequently also 
translated a Latin epigram on Marlborough into Greek, 
combining martial and erotic elements (cf. Baldwin 1995, 113- 
115). In the context of Barnes’ edition, the ode serves, of course, 
as a Suitable praise of its dedicatee, although Johnson ridiculed 
it as an ‘instance of servile absurdity’ (ibid.). 

Biography: Joshua Barnes was a classical scholar and 
professor of Greek at the University of Cambridge. Born in 1654, 
he was educated at Christ’s Hospital and Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (BA in 1675, MA in 1679, BD in 1686). He became a 
professor in 1695. Among his philological works are editions of 
Euripides (1694), Anacreon (1705), and Homer (1710-11). 
Although his qualities as a critic have had a mixed reception 
(Bentley describes him as ‘one of a singular industry and a most 
diffuse reading’), his talent in speaking and writing Greek is 
often mentioned. Already in one of his early works, titled 
Gerania, or the discovery of a little sort of people anciently 


discoursed of, called Pygmies (1675), he inserted some Greek 
verses. The work is noteworthy insofar as it might have inspired 
Swift’s Voyage to Lilliput. It is said that Barnes died shortly after a 
quarrel with a rival editor of Anacreon, William Baxter, in 1712. 
In the appendix to his Anacreon, he lists titles of poems he 
planned, but never published, like AAektpuopayia, ZTtELSnpLac 
(‘a poem in Greek macaronic verse upon a battle between a 
spider and a toad’), and MAntdc (‘a supplement to the old 
ludicrous poem under that title at Trinity House in Cambridge, 
upon the battle between the fleas and a Welshman’). 
Bibliography: DNB 3, 250-252; Sandys 1908, II.357-358; 
Haugen, Kristine L. (2004), “Barnes, Joshua”, in: ODNB online 
(https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/ 1470). 


Richard Dawes (1708-1766) 


EIAYAAION OPHNOOPIAMBIKON [1727] 


NAAAIMQN, AAMOITTA2Z, OYPZIZ 


Tov Tote Aauoitav kai OuUpotv ottdaovac EUpwWV 

AYO auEtBeoBat Sedanuevw, Gupw detdecv, 

Npoc xwenv Spupototy Emioxtov HAGE NaAaipwv: 
Avtika 5€ TITaHEVOLG KOUPOUG ETIEEGOL TIPOGONUSa— 

5 NAA. ‘Ode, NEot, Bepu@v amtdvevd' ‘Yrteplovoc avywv 
Nukvai Evv yEAing teivouol oKeTtaoyata pnyol: 

‘HSu S5€ yoyyuCov Tipdwe TlapaAeiBetat VSwp: 

Se Kata xAWPNV Tony, ite, OWA KEKUNKOG 
‘HSvAoyny KeAGSelte KATAKALVOVTEG AoLSnv: 


10 ‘HdvuAoynv keAadeite HEAOG Tlepi TEBVELWTOG 


AABLOVvwy BAZIAEQX te Kal YIOY Aetttopevoto. 
‘ApXEtE SNA YOATIAjoLv auoLBalnowy EpiZetv, 

‘APXET’, AUOLBainy MoGoat piéouowy aoLdnv. 
ToloLot Tipooeetmte NEous Ettéeoot NaAaipwv: 

15 Ol 6’ emumtetOOuEvot MiAou HUBoLoLy Etaipou 
NavoopEvov oKtepoic UTIO SEvSpEot oWya tiOnoav. 
Aapoitas 6’ e€adttc emmpEato mpWtoc aeidetw— 
AAM. OUKETL xaLpoVONs art’ EuEO EOAKOVOETE PWV, 
OUpea kai Spupoi, Avouttaiyyovos OUKETL TIANKTpoU: 
20 OUKET’ OTINSEVEL ALyUPWVOG EYOLyE OAAELA: 
TEpWic EKAG ATIEMEUYEV: AvaLdnc EkAUGE Sivn 

Tov Movong gidov Avdpa, tov ov Xapiteooty artexOA. 
Opnvwdewv EEapyXe HEAWV, Gye, Motoa: Bavovtoc 
Aia@w BAZIAHOY, erardZotte Bpetavvol. 

25 Oia 8’ év UnAfic MeAin Urtepaipetat ANG: 
Tdooov UTtepAGuTteoke [EQPIIOX Ev Bpttovecot 
Navtoins apetnotv UTEP TIPOTEPWV BaolAnwv: 
Tovobtos pév Env, (Wc viv OwErés ye Kai Eivat) 
Totobtov 8’ dp’ €ovta Suonvios EAAGBE potpa. 

30 Aupnxot éyxotra ‘TEQPTIO® 6AAutau’ oUpn: 
®vAAa, AuTING ONHEtov, OpEtvoi ameKSutE Spupotl: 
‘AvOea cadpwHEevta TipocoUSIColtE KapNva: 


‘AAyos 8’ oi TOTAHOl TapEXOLT’ OkvNPA PEOVTEG 


Opnvwdewv EEapyXe HEAWV, Gye, Motoa: Bavovtoc 
35 Aiafw BAZIAHOX, éemtatadotte Bpetavvol. 

MoiBeE, KATAKPUWOV AXEWV VEMEANOL TIPOOWTIOV: 
‘Aotpotc ouv tlevOoUotv UTtO yBova S00t DEAN: 
NUE EtttytyveoOW TloAUWSuUVOG: dyYgi SE yain 
Aevaotc axATot TEpLBANGEtoa otEvaoL. 

40 KAquOuWSn Saptvai xeitwoav andSovec ouMnv: 
KAauv@uWSn S€ Auttetoa Bony avatteuTtetW 'HXW. 
EUyvwotouc Tlotayouc BapuMwvol AEiTtETE KUKVOL, 
Ka68’ ertikndeinv torette BavoUWEvot avSnv. 
Opnvwdewv EEapyxe HEAWV, Gye, Motoa: Bavovtoc 
45 Aid@w BAXIAHOZ®, ertardZotte Bpetavvol. 
Aayoitas HEév Totov GELOdUEVOG aTEANyEV. 

Eita &’ duotBainv breAduBave Oupotc dorsqv— 
©YP. Xaipotc, W KUStote TEQPIIOY YIE ‘Avaktoc, 
YIE ‘Avaé, MeydAolo apelotepoc Tevetijpoc: 

50 OUrtote ZEIO kAEouG ETILANOOLAL, GAAA TIPOBUEWG 
Aciow TIpWtdov te kai Votatov Ev TE HEGOLOL. 
Anyete 8pnvwéewv Modoat, ite, Anyet’ adordav. 
Mnket’ EAOYAPAOY2 kAatot KAPOAOY2 te Bavovtac, 
Mnkett 8’ ENPIKOY2 kai ayakAettov TYAIEAMON, 
55 Mnket’ ayavotepov Sé FEQPFION ata Bpetavvn: 


Kai yap EAOYAPAON dpétat KAPOAON t’ Eptkudewv, 


ENPIKON, [YAIEAMOY i8’ €vS0gou [evetijpoc 
Maivovtat €v LOlye, TEQPIIOY dyAadg YIOZ. 

APXETE XAPHOMPOVos, Movoat gikal, ApxEt’ AOLdAc. 
60 AABLOvwwy, Gye, KOUpot EpLotikov Eittat’ ETtaLvov, 
Eimtate t® BAZIAHI TloAumBoyyotowy Ev wéfjc: 

Nukdt’ OupyiAtov, vikat’ Gdovtec “Ounpov, 

Ov’ GAtc AoduEVOL AvaplOuNntos ye HEV GUS. 
APXETE XAPHOMPOVos, Movoat ~ikal, ApxEt’ AoLdAc. 
65 Ndoa tloAUXpoviw TANnpoin kapdia tepwWet: 
Ktrvn Ev néuyeAwowy ayadALaoaode voufjowv: 
AUTOHATOL OKLPTAtTE SPUEG, OKLpTAtE SE Bouvol 
MeiZovt yn8oouvn, f otav Sautviic Gua ETON 
Opntkinv Gmtovtt Avpnv EpettecGe LEAWSW. 

70 Apxete xXaPHOMpPOvoc, MoGoat pirat, Gpyxet’ dodijc. 
MnkEétt tepttvotatny ain SavyaZe Bpetavvn 
Apxatou Baotrglav emttp8oveouca Kpovolo: 

Nov évtwe dpa coi ypUoELos ETIMAUBEV aiwv. 
APXETE XAPHOMPOVos, Movoat pirat, ApxEt’ AoLdAc. 
75 ‘AUUL VEOKTHTW OTABNSOvL Tavta yeADOLV: 

OUSE HEV Av Tdotv Hdoc EBvEot PoiBos ayatphi, 
“Hv 6€ ZeAnvain te kal Gotepec: oUSE HEV OUTWC 
‘HHETEPOV TIAUOELE POWG: (6L6c ye Bpetavyy 


Aottaciwe TpiAALotos ETtnAUGe PwWowdpos ain. 


80 Xaipotc, W KUStote TEQPIIOY YIE ‘Avaktoc, 

YIE Avaé, MeydAolo apelotepoc Tevetijpoc: 

OUmote XEIO KAEOuUG ETA GOHAL, GAAG TIPOBUWG 
Aciow TIpWtdov te Kai Votatov Ev TE HEGOLOLV. 

‘Oc peta Aapoitav Oupotc HEV EANYE HEAWSOIV. 

85 Tov &' dp’ detoauevwv oUtwe Stekptve NaAaipwv— 
NAA. Kopot, emttothyn HEyaAn, Néeta 5€ pooa 
AUMOTEpWV: OU SE, OUPOL, TIOAU viknoas deidwv, 


OUSE TOoov viknoasc, dow GEA WEptEpov EPEC. 


Textus: Dawes, Richard (1727), “EIAYAAION 
OPHNOOPIAMBIKON", in: Academiae Canta-brigiensis Luctus in 
obitum serenissimi Georgii I. Evepyétou Magnae Britanniae, &c. 
Regis: et Gaudia ob potentissimi Georgii II. Patriarum virtutum ac 
solii haeredis successionem pacificam simul et auspicatissimam, 
Cantabrigiae, Iv-I 2v. 

Crit.: 1 Tov mote] Tov Tote exspectaveris | | 7 yoyyUCov 
debuit | | 9-10 ‘HSuAdynv] NSvAoyov exspectaveris | | 22 
Movong: -on¢ ed. || 23 (34, 44) Opnvwdewv ... yEAWV] 
Bpnvw5ewv ... UEAWV debuit | | 27 apetnot] apetfot debuit | | 28 
an dmeAev? || 41 AUuTtetoa] an pro AuTInEtoa?, AUTIOUCA 
deliberat Pontani | | 52 @pnvwSewv] BopnvwSewv debuit | | 56 
apetat] apetal debuit | Ep.kUSewv] Eptkusewv debuit | | 62 
OupyiAtov ed.: an OUtpyintov? || 77 dotepec] doteépEec debuit 

Sim.: 2 cf. [Theoc.] Id. 8.4 (Gupw ouptodetv SeSanuevw, 
dupw aeldev) || 7 mapadeiPetat Vdwp] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.8 
(kataAEiPetat UWobev USwp) || 9-10 NSvAoynv ... / FSuAdynv] 
cf. Pind. O/. 6.96; Anth. Pal. 5.137.2; 7.159.2 | | 13 duotBainv 
Movoat piréouovy aoLtdénv] cf. Verg. ecl. 3.59 (amant alterna 
Camenae) | auotBainv...aoLtshv] cf. Theoc. Id. 8.31 | | 19 
Avouttaiypyovoc] cf. Anacreont. 49.10 (AvouthWwv West, sed 
Avotutatypwv P) | | 21-22 ExAvoe Sivn / Tov Movons widov 


‘AvSpa, tov ov Xapiteootv artexOAj] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.140-141 
(ExAvoe Sivn / tov Moioats pidov dvSpa, tov ov NU @atotv 
artexOA}) | | 24 (35, 45) Aid@w BAZIAHOZ, ErtardZotte Bpetavvot] 
cf. Bion Ep. Ad. 6, 15 (aid@w tov ‘Adwviv: ETtataZouov "Epwtss) || 
29 €\AaBe otpa] cf. Hom. J/. 5.83 et al. (EAAaBE...uotpa Kpatatr) 
| | 38 toAUWSuUvoc] cf. Theoc. Id. 25.238 (ToAUWSuUVvoOCc idc) | | 
50-51 (82-83) cf. Thgn. 1-4 (...oUmtote oeto / Ajoouat... / GAA’ 
aici meWtov te kal Votatov Ev te pEooLotv / detow || 52 Anyete 
BpnvwdSewv Movoat, ite, Anyet’ dots@v] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.127,131 
et al. (Anyete BouKoAtkdc, Moioat, ite Anyet’ dordac) | | 59 (64, 
70, 74) dpxete..., Mooat pirat, Gpyxet’ aoLdéfjc] cf. Theoc. Id. 
1.104,108 et. | yapyopovoc] cf. Hymn. Hom. Merc. 127 || 63 
avapiOuntos ye HEV Gupos] cf. Pind. O/. 2.98 (WapyYos apt8pov 
TlepiTtemeuyev) | | 66 HSuvyeAwotv] cf. Hom. Hymn. 19.37; Anth. 
Pal. 5.135.4 | | 67 de re cf. Nonn. Dion. 47.113 (kai SpUEc 
wpxnoavto kai €okiptnoav Epinvat) || 79 tpiAALotos EmMAUBE 
Mwowpodpoc] cf. Hom. I/. 8.488 (tp. €. VUE EpeBevvn, oppositio in 
imitando) 


Lamentful and triumphant idyll 


Characters: Palaemon, Damoetas, Thyrsis 


When Palaemon once found his fellows Damoetas and 
Thyrsis both able to respond, both able to sing, he came to 
a place, shadowy with thickets. Immediately he spoke to 
the boys with flying words: 


[5] PAL.: ‘Here, youngsters, far away from the warm beams 
of Hyperion [sun], close-laid oaks and ashes make a 
shelter, and sweet water flows, softly roaring. Here in the 
green grass, come ye, lay down your exhausted bodies and 
sing loudly a sweet-worded song, [10] sing a sweet- 
worded melody upon the deceased KING of the Albions 
[Britons] and the SON he left behind. Start to compete 
with alternating songs, start! The Muses love the alternate 
song!’ 


With these words Palaemon spoke to the youngsters [15] 


and they obeyed the words of their dear companion and 
laid their bodies to pause under the shadowy trees. Then 
Damoetas started to sing first: 


DAM. ‘You will no longer hear from me a rejoicing voice, 
you mountains and thickets, no longer the playful lyre. [20] 
Clear-voiced Thalia does not follow me anymore. Joy has 
gone apart. A greedy eddy has washed away the man, who 
was beloved by the Muses and not hated by the Graces. 


Come, Muse, begin the mournful songs: I bewail the dead 
KING, may you Britons bewail him with me. 


[25] Just as the ash excels in high forests, so did GEORGE 
with all his virtues surpass in splendour the previous kings 
among the Britons. Such he was (oh, would you be now 
too!), and the ungovernable Moira took him away 
although he was such a man. 


[30] The hollow mountains echo: ‘GEORGE is dead!’ You 
thickets in the mountains, take off your leaves as a sign of 
sorrow. You flowers, dash your withered heads to the 
ground. You rivers, flow reluctantly and show your pain. 


Come, Muse, begin the mournful songs: [35] I bewail the 
dead KING, may you Britons bewail him with me. 


Phoebus, cover your face with clouds in sadness. Selene 
[moon], sink under the earth together with the mourning 
stars. A very painful night shall come and the earth shall 
groan, surrounded by ever-lasting mist. 


[40] Nightingales shall shed a sobbing voice together. 
Distressed Echo shall send back the sobbing sound. You 
swans with your deep voices, leave your well-known rivers 
and make a funeral ode, as if you were about to die. 


Come, Muse, begin the mournful songs: [45] I bewail the 
dead KING, may you Britons bewail him with me.’ 


When Damoetas had sung this, he stopped. Then Thyrsis 
took over the alternate song: 


THYR.: ‘May you rejoice, most glorious SON of King 
GEORGE, Lord SON, more valiant than your great genitor. 
[50] I will never forget YOUR glory, but I will sing it first and 
last and in between. 


Come, Muses, stop the mournful songs! Britain may no 
longer bewail its dead EDWARDs and CHARLES'’s, no longer 
its HENRYs and the most famous WILLIAM, [55] no longer 
its very brilliant GEORGE, for the virtues of its EDWARDs 
and famous CHARLES'’s, its HENRYs, WILLIAM and the 
glorious Father can be seen in You, brilliant SON of 
GEORGE. 


Dear Muses, begin the joyful song! [60] Come, you sons of 
the Albions, speak a rival praise, say it to the KING in 
multilingual songs. Defeat Virgil with your songs, defeat 
Homer and you will still not sing enough: The sand is 
uncountable. 


Dear Muses, begin the joyful song! [65] Every heart shall 
be filled with long-lasting joy. You cattle, rejoice in your 
sweet-laughing pastures. You oaks, spring spontaneously, 
spring, you hills, with greater joy than whenever you follow 
the singer [Orpheus] touching his Thracian lyre together 
with the crowded rocks. 


[70] Dear Muses, begin the joyful song! Britain, no longer 
admire with envy the most pleasant reign of ancient 
Kronos: For now the Golden Age has really come to you. 


Dear Muses, begin the joyful song! [75] Everything is 
laughing for us with a newly gained brightness. Even if 
Phoebus or Selene and the stars will take the light away for 
all people, not even thus our light would stop. Its very 
morning star, often prayed for, has gladly come to Britain. 


[80] May you rejoice, most glorious SON of King GEORGE, 
Lord SON, better than your great genitor. I will never 
forget YOUR glory, but I will sing it first and last and in 
between.’ 


In this manner, Thyrsis stopped singing after Damoetas. 
[85] As they had sung, Palaemon made his decision as 


follows: 


PAL.: ‘Youngsters, your knowledge is great and the muse 
of both of you is sweet, but you, Thyrsis, have won by far 
with your song, but you have not won as much as you 
have found a better subject.’ 


Metre: Hexameters. Several instances of hiatus: Il. 18, 25, 30, 48, 
49, 52, 58, 68, 73, 80, 81, 86. In |. 6 ok do not cause position. 
Spondiacus: |. 10. Artificial lengthening: |. 15 (piAou), 46 
(aetodauEevoc), 87 (TtoAU), but in |. 72 BaotAsiav with short second 
alpha. 

Notes: This idyll is a contribution by Richard Dawes toa 
university volume composed in 1727 on the occasion of the 
death of George I and the accession of his son George II. The 
undergraduate Dawes chose the form of a bucolic contest 
between Damoetas and Thrysis, well-known figures from the 
bucolic world of Theocritus (Thyrsis is the singer of a bucolic 
song in Theocritus’ first idyll, and Damoetas features as a singer 
in the sixth idyll), with the Virgilian Palaemon as a judge (cf. 
Verg. ec/. 3.50). Unlike most Theocritean bucolics, Dawes’ idyll is 
not purely dramatic but has a narrator, who introduces 
characters and the setting (II. 1-4) and marks the change of 
speakers (Il. 14-17, 46-47, 84-85). The structure is very simple. 
After the narrator’s introduction Palaemon invites Damoetas 
and Thyrsis to sing about the king’s death and the accession of 
his son. Damoetas starts with a dirge on the king's death, 
marked by the refrain 8@pnvwSewv E—apye yEAWwV, dye, Moboa- 
Bavovtoc / aid@w BAZIAHOX, éemataZotte Bpetavvot. The second 
line of this refrain is a clear reference to the Epitaphios Adonidos. 
Thyrsis answers Damoetas with a song of joy, celebrating the 
accession of George II. His song is characterised by the refrain 
dpXete xaPHOMPOVoO.S, Movoat pirat, GpxEt’ aoLdéfjc, which is 
inspired by the refrain of Thyrsis’ song in Theocritus’ first idyll. 
Dawes’ poem closes with a final statement by the judge, 
Palaemon, declaring Thyrsis the winner of the contest. One may 
compare this political idyll with the one composed by Kollar for 


Empress Maria Theresa (> Austria). Like Kollar and other 
modern bucolic poets, Dawes combines elements of the 
Theocritean and Virgilian traditions: The juxtaposition of grief 
and joy is certainly inspired by Virgil's fifth eclogue on the death 
and apotheosis of Daphnis.°> 

Biography: Richard Dawes (1709-1766) was a classical 
scholar and schoolmaster. He studied at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (BA in 1730, MA in 1733), where, still an 
undergraduate, he contributed to the university's official volume 
the here selected Greek idyll on the death of George I and the 
accession of George II. He also published a partial translation in 
Greek hexameters of book I of Milton’s English epic Paradise Lost 
(1736). In 1738, he became schoolmaster in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. His most important scholarly work is the Miscellanea 
Critica, published in 1745, which makes contributions to textual 
criticism and Greek grammar (well known is ‘Dawes’ Canon’, 
which declares ‘that the first subjunctive aorist, active and 
middle, was a solecism after 6mwc yh and ov pn’).>6 In this 
book, he also attacks Bentley, despite being deeply inspired by 
the latter’s work. Cobet notes this about his writings: non tantum 
locis corruptis clara lux affulget sed paulatim addiscitur ars 
quaedam, qua verum cernere et eruere et ipse possis>’ — ‘not only 
does clear light shine on corrupted passages, but one also 
gradually learns a sort of art which enables you to see and find 
the truth for yourself’. 

Bibliography: Sandys 1908, II.415-416; Luard, H.R./Skedd, 
S.J. (2004), “Dawes, Richard”, in: ODNB online (https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/7333); Clarke 1945, 52-54, 


Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 


<Epitaphium in Olivarium Goldsmith> [1774] 


Tov taov eioopdac tov OALBapioto, kovinv 


‘AMPOOL HN GEUVNV, =ELVE, TOSECOL TIATEL: 


Oiot HEUNAE PUOLG, HETPWV XAPLG, Epya TIAAALwV, 


KAQLETE TIOLNTHV, LOTOPLKOV, PUOLKOV. 


Textus: Smith, David Nichol/McAdam, Edward L. (eds.), The 
Poems of Samuel Johnson, Oxford 1941, 171. 

Crit.: 1 cioopdac ed.: eiocopdac debuit 

Sim.: 1 Tov tagov eicopadac] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.330.1 (thy copov, 
fv €oopGc) 


<Epitaph on Oliver Goldsmith> 


You see the tomb of Oliver. Please, 


stranger, don’t trample on the holy ashes with senseless 
feet. 


You who care for nature, gracious metres, and the works 
of the Ancients, 


bewail the poet, historian, and physician. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless; the long tin |. 1 kovinv is also 
common in Homer). 

Notes: The selected text by Johnson is a cleverly composed 
funerary epigram on the Irish writer and physician Oliver 
Goldsmith (1728-1774). Johnson inserted this composition into a 
letter to Bennet Langton. The structure follows ancient epigrams 
by talking to an unknown stranger passing by (I. 2 =eive) (cf. also 
Baldwin 1995, 112-113). Johnson combines this form with skilful 
praise of the deceased. One may note the elegant 
corresponding tricola and asyndeta in the second couplet (pUotc, 
HETOWV XAPLG, Epya TIAAALV — TLOLNTHV, LOTOPLKOV, PUCLKOV), 
the first also complying with Behaghel’s ‘Law of Increasing 
Terms’. Gennadius, for this reason, rightly states that ‘it is an 
epitaph full of classic grace and solemnity’ (Gennadius 1899, 38). 
Johnson later also supplied a Latin prose epitaph for 
Goldsmith’s monument in Westminster Abbey (Baldwin 1995, 


112). 

Biography: Samuel Johnson alias Dr Johnson (1709-1784) 
was an important English critic, poet, and essayist of the 
Classical (Georgian) era. He was educated at Oxford, and from 
1737 onward he lived in London. His renown as a critic is 
founded on his Dictionary of the English Language (1755) and The 
Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets (1777). His lasting fame as 
‘the most distinguished man of letters in English history’ 
(Rogers 2004/2009), however, is mostly due to James Boswell’s 
biography, titled The Life of Samuel Johnson (1791). His prose 
style, known as ‘Johnsonese’, was regarded as exemplary for 
English classical prose (see Gelfert 22005, 170). 

Bibliography: Rogers, Pat (2004/2009), “Johnson, Samuel”, 
in: ODNB online (https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/14918); 
Gennadius, Ioannes (1899), “Dr. Johnson as a Grecian. A paper 
read before the Johnson Club on June 8, 1889”, in: johnson Club 
Papers by Various Hands, London, 17-48; Baldwin, Barry (ed.) 
(1995), The Latin & Greek Poems of Samuel Johnson. Text, 
Translation & Commentary, London; Gelfert 22005, 168-170. 


Richard Porson (1759-1808) 


<In Godofredum Hermannum> [1803] 


‘O HETPLKOG O GOMOs AtoTIa yeypayeE TlEpl HETPWV. 


‘O HETPLKOG GUETPOG, 0 GOMPdG AooWos EyEVETO. 
Textus: Luard 1867, 87. 


<Against Gottfried Hermann> 


The metrician, the wise man, has written strange things 
about metrics. 


The metrician has become unmetrical, the wise man 
unwise. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters (with all long syllables resolved). 

Notes: Porson inserted this distich into a letter to Andrew 
Dalzel, dated 3 September 1803.58 He is making fun of the 
German philologist Gottfried Hermann (1772-1848), who had 
authored a special treatise on Greek metre, titled De Metris 
Poétarum, in 1796, shortly before Porson’s edition of Euripides’ 
Hecuba. Porson integrated criticism of Hermann into the preface 
of his 1797 Hecuba edition. Hermann reacted by editing a rival 
edition in 1800. Porson responded again at greater length ina 
supplement to his re-edition of Hecuba in 1802.59 This 
supplement contained the famous /ex Porsoniana (see Clarke 
1937, 70). In his letter to Dalzel, Porson first cites an epigram by 
an ‘Etonian’ friend about Hermann: ‘Nnisec Eote HETOWV, W 
TeUtovec: ovy 6 HEV, Oc 8’ ov: / Navtec, TAAV “EPMANNOX: 6 6’ 
“EPMANNOX ooddpa Tevtwv’, and then renders it into English: 
‘The Germans in Greek / Are sadly to seek; / Not five in five 
score, / But ninety-five more: / All; save only HERMAN, / And 
HERMAN‘s a German.’ Finally, before citing the selected verses, 
he explains: ‘It is a known principle in iambic verse, that the 
iambic may be resolved into a tribrach, in any place but the last. 
As Mr. Herman has not given any striking instances of this 
resolution in his incomparable treatise, I shall try to supply the 
defect.’ The whole affair is a fine example of philologic rivalry 
seasoned with English humour. 

Biography: Next to Bentley, Richard Porson (1759-1808) 
was one of the most important English Hellenists. He received 
his classical education at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. At 
Cambridge University, he gained the Craven Scholarship in 1781, 
the Chancellor’s Medal in 1782 and became fellow of Trinity 
College in 1782. In 1792, he was elected Regius Professor of 
Greek but lived mainly in London, where he died in 1808. His 
major achievements are in the field of textual criticism and 
metrics, notably the discovery of Porson’s Bridge. After his 
death, the Porson Prize (from 1817) and the Porson Scholarship 


were established in his honour.®9 Unlike the Browne Medal (see 
above), the Porson Prize requires not original composition but 
the translation of a set text into Greek. Collections of the prize- 
winning translations appeared under the title Translations which 
have obtained the Porson Prize in 1850, 1857, and 1871. Porson 
himself ridiculed original compositions and criticised, for 
example, Coleridge's prize-winning ode (see Coleridge, below), 
but he also wrote several Greek verses, especially for the 
purpose of mockery.®! His clear Greek handwriting inspired a 
Greek typeface which is named after him and which has been 
used by Cambridge University Press since 1809 (cf. Morson 
2004/2018). 

Bibliography: Sandys 1908, II.424-430; Morson, Geoffrey V. 
(2004/2018), “Porson, Richard”, in: ODNB online (https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/22550); Luard, Henry Richards (ed.) 
(1867), The Correspondence of Richard Porson, Cambridge; Clarke, 
M.L. (1937), Richard Porson. A Biographical Essay, Cambridge; 
Brink 1985, 99-113. 


Abraham Moore (1766-1822) 


Georgium Sydus [1787] 


(excerptum, w. 1-24, 89-100) 


In maximis Comitiis July 1.5¢ 1788 
TaAdev TO WEyyOG ayaotov 6p~vac 

‘EK WUX@v EpAgse: LOW 5’ ABpWv TiG 
EUOKOTIOLG PpouUpfot PUAdEEv doowv: 
Aotépa 5’ €yvw) 

5 Tovds' idwv, vewtatov OUpavod maid’: 


‘Oc 16", we tEBartev! Eyoi 6’ dp Guvwv 


Niv xAL&fjcg oteWovtt St’ ai€epoc KoU- 

(Pa TETATAL Ppav. 

Not 8’ €Adv kiyouy’ Gv; ert’ Gvtuyoc TEU 
10 O06 y’ adywvwv oupaviwy Bewpov, 
EUmpova yAauKG)TIL, tec t’ aw’ ESpac 
KAet@pa yaAatov: 

‘Oc tSotp’ Gv, xwpic & yGc méTIpaktal, 
Tov 5’ dvw ta kpuTita: 20 8’, Epoxeded, ‘Gc 
15 Nov yeypawWat tac kpadiac; éttel tiv 
‘AuBatoc aidrp: 

Yol yap ommmdteoot SESwy’ 6 AuyKEUG 

Oic SeSopkéevat: ta’ Exwv, ta Bvatoic 
AottBh TOSEcot, ppadav ouBeic TttE- 

20 potow érortn. 

Tdc 8’ o60Uc NeUtwvos, 0 BE0icg icoc pwc, 
NpovotdaAn; tetpWv t’ (Se SuoKpitous EU 
AVTOAGG TIAVTWV TE SUGELG, TIOAOC TA T’ 
‘EOtepav@tat. 

[wl 

Xatp’, GWwtov Oupaviday, Eudic yc 

90 Matdpov ayAdioua: BAETIOU oov, Wvae, 
'Eyypawev SEATOLOL TO KUS0¢ Gotpwv: 


Lol 5€ Ta Udoow 


Nap okotteiv: olaka VEUWY MUAGTTELG 
Npdyoc év pun TIOAEWC: OdAW Tav 
95 =n KaK® tuttetoav Eowoe BOuAn. 
Nov 5é viv ebrtAOUG 

Aiooopat, TépWat tic E~’ SGpyov ovpoc: 
Yolt’ del TAEOVTL TO KUPLOV POG 
Aiotwe UmtepGev EtLpAEyolt’ ETt- 


100 wvuHOs dotnp. 


Textus: ms. = Cambridge University Library, ms. UA Char.L.4., pp. 
181-187; ed. = Mitscherlich, Christoph Wilhelm (ed.) (1793), 
Eclogae recentiorum carminum Latinorum, Hannover 1793, 261- 
266 (sine accentibus) 

Crit.: 5 TovS' ms. | | 9 €A@v] EAD ms. post correcturam | | 
11 €5pa ms. | | 16 GuBatoc debuit || 17 Zoi yap debuit | | 24 
cotepavwtat debuit || 90 Wvae debuit || 92 Se ms. 

Sim.: 3 ppoupfoL...dcowv] cf. Soph. Trach. 225-226 
(6upatoc ppoupayv) | | 6 wc id’, Wc teBartev] cf. Theoc. Id. 3.42 
(We Sev, Wc EUavn) et al. | | 7 xALSAcG otEWovtt] cf. Soph. Fi. 52- 
53 (xAtSatc / otéavtec) | | 12 kAei@pa xaAaEov] cf. Eur. Hipp. 
808 (xaAdte KAfOpa) || 16 AuBatoc ai€np] oppositio in 
imitando, cf. Pind. Pyth. 10.27 (6 ydAKeoc oUpavoc oU Tot’ 
auBatoc aut) || 17 ommatecot] de forma cf. Sapph. fr. 31.11 
Voigt | | 22-23 tetpWv t’...suoKpitous / avtoAdc...te SUcEtc] cf. 
Aesch. Pr. 457-458 (avtoAdc éyw / Gotpwv €SeEa tac te 
SuoKpitous SvoEtc) | | 22-24 tetpdv... /... TIAVTWV..., TOAOC TAT’ / 
eotepavwtat] cf. Hom. I/. 18.485 (ta teipea Travta, ta t’ oUpavoc 
cotepavwtat) || 91 Eyypawev SEAtOLOL] cf. [Aesch.] PV 789 
(E€yypawou...5€ATtotc ppevv) | | 93-94 ofaka veuwy muAdttetc / 
TIPayos Ev TPUVN TOAEWC] cf. Aesch. Sept. 2-3 (puAdooet 
TIpGyoc Ev TIPU TIOAEWS / olaKka VWOv) 


George's star 


(excerpt, Il. 1-24, 89-100) 


[Delivered] on Commencement Day, July 15, 1788 


An admirable light has shone forth from the distant 
corners of darkness: One of the wise men kept watching it 
with his attentive eyes and recognised 


[5] this star, when he saw it, as the youngest child of 
Uranus [Heaven]. When he saw it, how he did wonder! 
Thus, as I will crown him with the ornaments of hymns, my 
spirit easily flies through heaven. 


Where could I drive to reach him? [10] O Night with your 
gleaming eyes, make me an observer of the struggles in 
heaven on your chariot, and open the lock bars of your 
seat 


so that I might see what has happened far away from 
earth and see the secrets of heaven. But you, Herschel, 
[15] in which part of my heart are you engraved, as the 
heaven is easy to ascend for you? 


Hence, Lynceus has given you the gift to see with his eyes. 
With their help, you departed with the wings of mind and 
[20] see now what is not to be trodden by mortal feet. 


And Newton, the god-like man, was sent to these paths 
before. He observed well the risings and settings of all the 
stars which heaven has all round it. [...] 


Hail, you best of Uranus’ children, [90] beaming ornament 
of my country. Behold, ruler, your glory written on the 
tablets of the stars. You are allowed 


to consider greater things: Managing the helm of 
government, you guard the affairs of the state on the 
stern. [95] Your counsel saved the state beaten by evil 
swell of the sea. Now I beg that a fair wind may 


send it to the harbour. And when you are sailing, may the 
lawful light, [100] the star named after you, always shine 
above for you auspiciously. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. According to Greek metrics the fourth 
syllable of the first three lines of the stanza is treated as an 
anceps (short: Il. 1, 5, 6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 89, 90, 95, 98, 99). Interlinear 
elision (synapheia): Il. 5/6, 23/24.62 Hyphenation between third 
and fourth lines of the stanza: Il. 7/8, 19/20, 99/100.63 

Notes: This prize-winning ode (Browne Medal, 1787) 
celebrates the discovery of the planet Uranus in 1781 by the 
astronomer William Herschel (1738-1822), who called the planet 
Georgium sidus (‘George's star’) in King George’s honour. The 
poem is in many ways remarkable, first of course because of its 
fascination with astronomy. This interest in science can also be 
observed in other contemporary compositions such as the Latin 
didactic poem Navis aéria (1768) by the Ragusian poet Bernardo 
Zamagna.®4 In case of Cambridge it may also be motivated by 
the influence of Newton, who has been professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge (cf. also Tzechanes > Balkans). Laus 
Astronomiae is the theme of another prize-winning ode from 
1793 by John Keate (see Coleridge, below). Further, the ode was 
printed not in Britain but in the German collection Eclogae 
recentiorum carminum by Christoph Wilhelm Mitscherlich in 
1793. This may be due to the fact that King George III was not 
only King of the United Kingdom but also Duke and Prince- 
Elector of Brunswick-LUneburg, while Mitscherlich was a 
professor at Gottingen University, that is a university in the 
Duchy of Brunswick-LUneburg, founded in 1732/34 by King 
George II. Mitscherlich’s version of Moore’s ode has no 
accents.©5 An autograph is preserved in the first of the three 
folio volumes kept in the Cambridge Universities Archives, 
where the odes which had won the Browne Medal were 
collected (cf. Morrison 1983, 145). The notice ‘In maximis 
Comitiis July 1.St 1788" indicates that Moore recited the ode on 
Commencement Day, viz. a congregation in the Senate House, 
‘when prize exercises were recited...and all MAs and Doctors in 


all faculties were created.’©© Moore's language draws especially 
on Attic tragedy (Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus). It has a 
Doric flavour (notable through several instances of Doric G, e.g., 
|. 1 taAdGev, 6 teOartev, etc.); Aeolic features, however, are not 
discernible.©”? One may compare in this regard the Sapphic odes 
by Coleridge and especially by Headlam to gauge the 
development in the philological treatment of Sappho. 

Biography: Abraham Moore was a British barrister and 
Member of Parliament. Born in 1766, Moore went to Eton, where 
he became a King’s Scholar in 1778. He later studied at King’s 
College, Cambridge and won the Browne Medal in 1786 (Latin 
ode) and 1787 (Greek ode). Afterwards, he entered the service of 
the 1St Earl Grosvenor and died of yellow fever in New York in 
1822. After his death, his friends published his translation of 
Pindar. He himself only published one English poem, titled 
Niagara, in 1822. 

Bibliography: Fisher, D.R. (ed.) (2009), The History of 
Parliament: The House of Commons 1820-1832, Cambridge 
(online: https://www.historyofparliamentonline.org/ 
volume/1820-1832/member/moore-abraham-1766-1822 
[accessed: September 2020)]). 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 


Sors misera Servorum in insulis Indiae occidentalis 
[1792] 


(excerptum, w. 1-28, 57-64, 93-100) 


In maximis Comitiis Jul. 3. 1792. 
2 okotw TIUAGG, Odvate, TPOAEiTIWV 
Ec yEvoc omteUSwv tO Cevy ev Gta: 


OU EevioOon yevUwv oTlapayHOLc, 


Oud’ OAOAUYW, 

5 AAAG 8’ aU KUKAOLOL XOPOLTUTIOLOLY, 
K' dopatwy xapa: PoBepdc pEv Eooi, 
AAA’ Odds 'EAeUu8Epia ouvoLKEtc, 
Dtuyve TUPawe. 

Aaoxtotc ted aipovEevot mtEpoiot 

10 Tpaxv pakp® OKeave St’ otdya 
Adovayv widas Ec €5pac METWVTAL, 
lav Te Tatpwav 

“EvOa Hdv Epaotal EPWHEVNOLV, 
‘AUTIL KPOUVOLOLY KLTpLWv UTI’ GAoOV, 
15 Oia mpdc BpotHv EnaGov Bpotoi, ta 
Aeivd AEyovtt. 

Me0- KOpW NGoot moviw yeyoucat 
AuoBeatoic au@L8adstc kakotot, 

NG vooet Atos, BpeyEtal te MAaya 
20 Aivatdeooa, 

AUEWV tw: TOOaKLG TIpOOfEEV 
‘Ommdatecot SakpvoEco’ OuiyAn, 
Nooodktc k’ Gua kpadia otévakev! 
Aivottaet yap 

25 AovAta yevva Bapews ouvaAyv), 


‘As Apwvntw otevaxeOvtt TEVEEL, 


‘Asc Tovwv Sivatc OtUYEPWV KUKAOOVTAL, 

Texva AvayKac. 

Lal 

AAAG tic W’ Gxw EAlyapus, oiat 

Awptdv pitai kLBapav, TIpocEttta; 

Tic TOTLOTAZEL WLEUPLOHOV Gduv 

60 MaA@aka wva; 

Oi! 6p@ Krnpux’ EAEW, KAGSOLOLWW 

‘Osc KaTAOKLov KEmaAady éAaiac! 

Oi! Aoywv tEwv ydavoc, TABpepwposd, 

Xpvoeov aiw! 

[...] 

Xatp’, 6c €U vw EAEw tov oak’! 

‘Epyyatwv KaAd@v Aydin mItepotot 

95 AakpUwv Evtoobe yeAwta Beioa 

LE OTEPAVWOEL. 

"Hde Moioa, tdv Apetav ottadoc, 

Leto HEUVGOBAL OUVEXWS PUNCEL: 

TAauovwy 18’ evAoyiatcs Ipc aiBEp’ 

100 OWvoy’ aiget. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Coll. Jes. Scholaris 
Textus: a) mss.: A = University Archives Cambridge, Char.1.4, pp. 


230-233; B = ‘Salston’ collection of Coleridge’s early letters 
(formerly in the possession of Lady Cave) [non vidi], b) edd.: 


Campbell, James Dykes (ed.), The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, London 1893, 476-477 (edition princeps); Morrison 
1983, 150-156.68 

Crit.: 5 yopotumtotowy A | | 6 Kaoyatwv scripseris | | 11 
Ttéetovtat Pontani | | 18 SuoGedtotc debuit | | 21 mpdoné—ev A | | 
26 TtevOet A | | 27 KUKAOUVtaL A || 93 6¢A | vwuac A 

Sim.: 1 okOtTW TIUAGG...TIpoAEiTtWv] cf. Eur. Hec. 1-2 
(Polydorus mortuus loquitur) (fkW...okotou WAGs / AuTtwv) | | 5 
KUKAOLOL xopottUTtoLotv] cf. Opp. H. 3.250 (xopottuTtov...KUKAOV) 
|| 18 dupiBadgic Kakotot] cf. Aesch. Ag. 1144 (Gu@LOaAf Kakoic) 
| | 19-20 rrAdya / Aipatdeooa] cf. Aesch. Cho. 468 (aiatéoeooa 
TrAaya) | | 21-22 tpoofgev / Ommatecot SakpUEco’ OuixAn] cf. 
[Aesch.] PV 144-146 (poBepa 8’ Epotoww doootc OplyAa TIpoOfEE 
TANpNs SakpUwv) | | 57-58 tic py’ Gxyw...1mpooemta] cf. Aesch. Pr. 
115 (Tic ay, Tic O5ua Tpooertta pW’ aweyync) | | 59 PrdvUpLopOV 
dSuv] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.1 (a5v ti tO WLe8Uptoya) | | 59-60 
TIOTLOTAaZEL.../ UAABaka Pwval cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.137 (uaA8aka 
WVG TIOTLOTAGWY Gapov) | | 61-62 dp KrpuK’ EAEW, KAGSOLOLV 
/ Qc katdoxktov kepaaavy éAatac] cf. Aesch. Ag. 493-494 (knpuK’ 
amt’ aKti\c tTOvS' Op katdoktov / kAdSotc EAaiac) || 93 vwudc... 
tov oiak’] cf. Aesch. Sept. 2 (oiaka vwudv) | | 97 Apetav ortaddc] 
cf. Pind. Nem. 3.8 (apetav te SeEtwtatav omadsov) 


The miserable fate of the slaves on the islands of 
western India [America] 


(excerpt, Il. 1-28, 57-64, 93-100) 


O Death, leave the gates of darkness and go quickly to the 
people oppressed by misery: You will not be received with 
chattering of teeth nor loud crying, 


[5] but on the contrary with circular dances and the joy of 
songs. Although you are terrible, you live together with 
Freedom, hateful tyrant. 


Lifted up by your thick-shaded wings, they fly [10] through 
the rough water of the bright Ocean to the lovely seats of 


joys and to their homeland, 


where the lovers tell their beloved ones around the 
fountains under groves of citron-trees the terrible things 
[15] which mortals have suffered from mortals. 


Alas, you islands full of murderous insolence, all- 
abounding with evils terrible to see, where Hunger is sick 
and [20] the bloody stroke [of the whip] is roaring. 


Alas for us! How often came a tearful darkness to our eyes, 
and how often did our heart sigh at the same time! For I 
deeply 


[25] sympathise with the suffering generation of slaves as 
they sigh with voiceless sorrow and as they are 
surrounded by the eddies of hateful labours, these 
children of Violence. [...] 


Which sweet-voiced echo has come to me like the 
quivering notes of Doric lyres? Which [60] gentle voice let 
fall her sweet whisper? 


Ah, I see the Herald of Compassion like a head covered 
with branches of the olive-tree! Ah, I can hear the golden 
brightness of your words, Wilberforce! [...] 


Hail to you who handle well the helm of Compassion! The 
Love of your good works will crown you with her wings 
[95] after she has given laughter among the tears. 


And the Muse, fellow of the Virtues, will ever love to 
commemorate you, and [100] your name will hasten 
towards heaven through the praises of the miserable. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. According to Greek metrics the fourth 
syllable of the first three lines of the stanza is treated as an 
anceps (short: Il. 1, 6, 11, 13, 15, 21, 22, 23, 62, 63, 94, 97). 
Interlinear elision (synapheia): Il. 93/94, 99/100. Hyphenation 
between third and fourth lines of the stanza: Il. 7/8, 19/20, 
99/100. Hiatus: Il. 9, 10, 28.69 

Notes: As a student at Cambridge, Coleridge was eager to 


win the Browne Medal. In a letter to his brother George from 
1791, he writes: ‘Iam reading Pindar, and composing Greek 
verse, like a mad dog. Iam very fond of Greek verse, and shall 
try hard for the Brown's Prize ode’ (Griggs 21966, 17). He 
submitted his compositions three times for the competitions of 
1792, 1793, and 1794 but he only won with his ode against 
slavery in 1792. In 1793, he was defeated by John Keate (Laus 
Astronomiae),’° and in 1794, by Samuel Butler. Although the 
themes were provided,”! the abolition of slavery was a theme 
Coleridge cherished dearly and treated repeatedly in 
subsequent compositions (see Morrison 1983, 148). Ina 
contemporary letter to his brother, Coleridge himself identified 
this Greek ode as ‘my chef d’oeuvre in poetical composition’ 
(Griggs 21966, 34). In contrast to Moore’s ode (see above), which 
precedes that of Coleridge by only four years, Coleridge tries to 
give his Greek a more Aeolic flavour by using recessive 
accentuation and psilosis, both, however, irregularly and 
inconsistently (see Morrison 1983, 147). On the whole, the poem 
is more Doric than Aeolic, which is certainly due to its main 
linguistic models, Pindar and Aeschylus. The famous philologist 
Richard Porson (see above) ridiculed the Greek expression of 
the ode by asserting that ‘he could have shown “134 examples 
of bad Greek” in it’ (see Morrison 1983, 147). The composition 
itself culminates in a praise of William Wilberforce (1759-1833), 
a member of the British parliament since 1780 and passionate 
advocate of the abolition of slave trade. 

Biography: Samuel Taylor Coleridge was an important poet 
of English Romanticism. Born in 1772, he was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, London and at Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
1796, he published his first poetry collection, titled Poems on 
Various Subjects. In 1798, he co-published with the poet William 
Wordsworth, his close friend, the Lyrical Ballads, which contain 
his most famous poem, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. The 
Lyrical Ballads are regarded as the beginning of English 
Romanticism. Other famous works are the two poems Christabel 
and Kubla Khan, and the Biographia Literaria. Together with 
Wordsworth, he twice visited Germany (1798 and 1828). Since 


his youth, he consumed laudanum and later became addicted to 
it. He died in 1834. 

Bibliography: Beer, John (2004/2008), “Coleridge, Samuel 
Taylor”, in: ODNB online (https://doi.org/10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/5888); Griggs, Earl Leslie (21966), Collected Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, vol. 1, Oxford; Morrison, Anthea (1983), 
“Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Greek Prize Ode on the Slave Trade”, 
in: J.R. Watson (ed.), An Infinite Complexity: Essays in Romanticism, 
Edinburgh, 145-160; Karagiorgos, Panos (2015), “Samuel Taylor 
Colerigde’s Greek Ode”, in: Id., Anglo-Hellenic Cultural Relations, 
Cambridge, 61-66. 


William Duguid Geddes (1828-1900) 


ZKOAION (Adversus nimium librorum studium.) 
[1882?] 


2 yAUKLtoteE, ti 6 BiBAoUG BLBPWoKWV 

Ttavtolous, gap av8oc ndu tivetov 

OAEOELG Biou; Afiye vVoov 

HLOOYEAWV TPEMWY, APXEO Tratyviac. 
Textus: Geddes, William D. (1882), Flosculi Graeci Boreales, 
Londini, 230. 


Crit.: 4 uLooyeAWv] more Attico acuitur 
Sim.: 4 pLodyeAwv] cf. Alex. Aet. fr. 7.2 Powell 


Skolion (Against the excessive study of books) 


O my dear, why are you going to destroy 


the sweet bloom of your life, which smells of spring, 


by consuming all kinds of books? Stop nurturing 


a laughter-hating mind and start to play. 


Metre: II. 1-2 Phalaecians, |. 3 syncopated dodrans and 1 
choriamb, |. 4 double dodrans (this stanza is used in several 
ancient skolia).72 

Notes: This is a rare example of a modern Greek skolion 
(drinking song).’3 Skolia were short poems to be performed at 
symposia. A collection of such works was transmitted by 
Athenaeus. Here, Geddes uses a metrical pattern typical of the 
form to express a witty paraenesis (especially funny in a learned 
collection of poems like Geddes’ own): Don’t waste your life 
time reading books; start to have fun instead. 

Biography: William Duguid Geddes (1828-1900) appears 
here as a representative of Greek composition in Scotland. He 
was a professor of Greek at the University of Aberdeen (1855- 
1885). As a scholar, he published an edition of Plato’s Phaedo 
(1863) and contributed to the Homeric question (The Problem of 
the Homeric Poems, 1878). As a defender of Greek writing, he 
collected Greek translations and original compositions by 
himself and other members of his university in the volume 
Flosculi Graeci Boreales (1882). The collection has a patriotic 
intention. In the Latin preface, Geddes states that he had taken 
the risk of collecting the pieces, ut quid in hac re Scotia posset 
experirer, et patriae meae titulos doctrinae illius politissimae, qua 
Anglorum Academiae, inde a Porsoni viri illustrissimi temporibus, 
unicae pollere existimantur, Graecae scilicet poeseos, aliqua ex 
parte meo ipsius meorumque commilitonum Marte vindicarem 
(Geddes 1882, V-VI) - ‘in order to experience what Scotland is 
able to do in this area and to claim for my homeland, partly 
through my own work and partly through that of my fellows, the 
honours of an exquisite art like Greek poetry, in which the 
English academies are supposed to excel alone from the time of 
the famous Porson onward.’ 

Bibliography: Sandys 1908, III.428; Pollard, A.F./Smail, 
Richard (2004), “Geddes, Sir William Duguid”, in: ODNB online 


(https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/10492). 


Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) 


ENIFPAMMATA ENITYMBIA EIZ OEO®@IAON [1872], 
V 


2 Be® iA’ ATOAAWVL, BEV MIATATE PUTATW, 

NevBobc ibepoeooas tEkvov, fo’ Euppoovvns ppdow; 

Kapdtas ye TESNoas ETEWV KYPUGOSETWV TIESALG 

GAAwy, ory S€ kOuny Nepi6wv SnoduEvoc TAOKOLG, 

5 viv 6f TAaVOHEVOG Teptivotatns Ev BLOtW AUpAG 

eUdtoc, AUBpooltav jyiv dei UvnuooUvny AtTtwv. 
Textus: Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1873), “ENIFPAMMATA 
ENITYMBIA EIZ GEO®IAON.”, in: Lemerre, Alphonse (ed.), Le 


tombeau de Théophile Gautier, Paris, 172. 
Crit.: 1 pi’: MU’ ed. 


Funerary epigrams on Théophile, No. 5 


O, beloved by the god Apollo, O most beloved by the most 
beloved of the gods, 


should I call you child of charming Peitho [Persuasion] or 
of Euphrosyne [Merriment]? 


Since you have bound the hearts of others with the fetters 
of your golden words 


and bound your hair with wreaths of the Pierides [Muses]; 


now you peacefully cease from the lyre, which was most 


delightful in life, 


leaving us an immortal memory forever. 


Metre: Asclepiadeus maior (g|2°). 

Notes: These lines, written in the Asclepiadean metre, 
conclude a cycle of five Greek epigrams celebrating the death of 
the French author Théophile Gautier (1811-1872). They were 
inserted into a memorial book for Gautier which was edited by 
Alphonse Lemerre in 1873. Swinburne’s polyglot contribution 
consisted of two poems in English, two in French, one in Latin, 
and five in Greek. Gautier was a key figure of the Paris Bohéme 
and a member of the Club des Hachichins (1844-1849), a group 
of intellectuals testing the effects of various drugs, especially 
hashish. He authored several novels, short stories, and an 
important poetic collection, called Emaux et camées (1852). In 
choosing the Asclepiadean metre, Swinburne had in mind 
perhaps Horace carm. 1.11, the famous carpe diem poem. 
Swinburne’s elegant poem is well structured into three parts: Il. 
1-2 address the deceased Gautier in form of a question (‘Should 
I call you son of Peitho or of Euphrosyne?’), Il. 3-4 seem to give 
an answer — Gautier bound the hearts of others with his words 
and adorned his hair with wreaths of the Muses: Thus, he is a 
son of both; Il. 5-6 remember his death and praise the eternity 
of his poetry. In his poem, Swinburne, though not using any 
special classical phrasing, carefully arranges the words within 
the line (note the enjambement in Il. 4 and 6), plays with 
repetition and abundant expression (I. 1 8€@ @in’...BeW@v piAtate 
PUAtTatw, 3 TeSNoac...médatc), and uses well-chosen epithets (I. 2 
NevBobc ivEpoeooas, 3 EmEWV YPUGOSETWV, 5 TEPTIVOTATNG... 
AUpac, 6 duBpootav...uvnuooUvny). This artistic character may 
reflect the artifice of Gautier’s own poetry, for Gautier 
prominently offers a theory of the concept of /‘art pour l'art in 
the preface to his novel Mademoiselle de Maupin (1835). 

Biography: Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) was a 
famous English poet of the Victorian era. He received his 
classical training at Eton (1849-1853/54) and Balliol College, 


Oxford (1856-1860), but left Oxford without taking his final 
exams. His early works provoked scandal because of his 
predilection for sadomasochism and homoeroticism. Notable 
were his connections to French writers and poets, such as Victor 
Hugo, Charles Baudelaire, and Guy de Maupassant. He was very 
proud of his knowledge of classical languages and asked his 
former professor, Benjamin Jowett, for advice and correction of 
his Greek verses (cf. Ribeyrol 2013, 5). His abilities, however, 
were judged variously (see Haynes 200, 383). In addition to the 
cycle of epigrams for the dead Gautier, a lengthy Greek 
dedication in elegiac couplets to Walter Savage Landor precedes 
his drama Atalanta in Calydon (1856).74 He also used Greek in his 
correspondence. Ribeyrol summarises Swinburne’s erudite 
polyglossia as follows: ‘Whereas the winged words of Homer or 
Aeschylus were officially made to function metonymically as 
signifiers of classical authority in both his poetry and essays, 
discreet parodic sub-versions of canonic authors in those 
published texts suggest that the poet also considered Greek as a 
convenient cultural veil for more questionable desires to which 
he openly gave vent in his private correspondence’ (Ribeyrol 
2013, 28). In another poem of the Gautier cycle, indeed, 
Swinburne characterises Gautier as Hermaphroditus. 

Bibliography: Rooksby, Rikky (2004/2009), “Swinburne, 
Algernon Charles”, in: ODNB online (https://doi.org/10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/36389); Haynes, Kenneth (ed.) (2000), Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Poems and Ballads & Atalanta in Calydon, London; 
Ribeyrol, Charlotte (2013), “‘It’s bawdier in Greek’: A.C. 
Swinburne’s Subversions of the Hellenic Code”, in: Cahiers 
victoriens et édouardiens [En ligne] 78 Automne, 2013, mise en 
ligne le 01 septembre 2013, consulté le 06 septembre 2020 URL: 
http://journals.openedition.org/cve/897; DOI: https:// 
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Richard Claverhouse Jebb (1841-1905) 


TQ. EN BONONIAt NANENIZTHMIOt 
EKATONTAETHPOz OFAOH2 EOPTHN ATONTI. 
[1888] 


(excerptum, w. 1-22, 147-154) 


Matep dpxata cogiac, 68ev Eupwrta tdAat oTp. a. 
TAs OPBOBOUAOU EPH O€pLtos vEov WPTO, 

Epyuatwv (aya BLatotatwv, otuyvav EAatnplov atav, 
EUvoutac dyavoc kapus Bpotoic, 

5 xelyatoc Wc Svopepod 

OTE POLVLKAVOEHOV 

rp TeSauEetWav yuat, 

pardivas xaip’ TtaAiacs 8uyatep, tav AotEwv AVT. a. 
TIpeoBtotov €€ GAAwv EiAaoev APava, 

10 Ttdiic 8’ 6 Aatoisac, 6 t’ EAeuBEpia xaipwv TIOALdOXOG 
Epudc: 

vOv o€ HOA’ AduTIvootc SarSaAAEyEV 

Kaiplov EvAoyLatc, 

60’ Eoptdc yevEeat 

TLAVLOGEHVOU YAPHAtoG: 

15 ‘Opat yap emepxouevat Ovatoic Atos Ett. a.’ 

elc EKATOVTASac OKTW SN TEAEAG ETEWV 

S0€av EVotE~avov Bovwviac 


HOPTUPEOVTL YEYAKELV: 


Ta Kai GyaAAduevat Ecivwv toAvyadesc iat 


20 mavtodsamdav amo TeMOetoat TIOALWv Tlottvicove’ 
Eotlav 


puUtatav Mepieoot, teav 

Kowa kAEtEotoat XapLv. 

Leal 

TOLOVSE tiv EVOEBEG GyKELTAaL yepas ETI. C.’ 
UATPOTIOAEL Ttap’ aTtoiKwv: ola KaAnSoviov 

Kai t06’ Urteip GAa TlEYTIETAL HEAOG, 

150 oiko8ev oikad’ Emtoupov23, 

TnAettopou’ amo KAwtac24 Traddv €c TIpuTavetov: 
wavti d€ Kai Bopeav iootepavwv am’ ABavav apttdoat 
Tav Epex8nida, KaAALpOoU 

TraiCotoav TAtooou TEAaGc. 


23 Ad exemplar Universitatis Bononiensis a Nicolao V., 
Pontifice Summo, A.D. 1450 constituta est Universitas 
Glasguensis, quam instituta ann. 1482 condita vigere 

praedicant ‘per accepta privilegia matris nostre Studii 
Bononiensis, omnium universitatum liberrime’. 


24 Clyde flumen. 


Textus: [Jebb, Richard C.] (1888), Universitati litterarum et artium 
Bononiensi ferias saeculares octavas pridie Idus Iunias anno p. n. C. 
MDCCCLXXXVIII celebranti, Cantabrigiae; Id. (1907), Translations 
into Greek and Latin Verse, Cambridge, 264-273. 

Sim.: 2 0p80BoUAou...O€uLtoc] cf. [Aesch.] PV 18 | | 3 
otuyvdv EAatnptov atav] cf. Aesch. Cho. 968 (atav éAatnpiots) || 
4 kapug] de accentu cf. e.g. Pind. Nem. 8.1 | | 6-7 potviKdv8Epov 
/ hp] cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.64 | | 8-9 dotéwv / tpéoBtotov] cf. Aesch. 


Sept. 390 (TIpéoBLotov dotpwv) || 14 tavtocepvou] cf. Aesch. 
Eu. 637 | | 18 yeyaxetv] cf. Pind. O/. 6.49 | | 20 cf. Pind. O/. 6.99 
(arto... TELYEWV TIOTLVLOOHEVOV) || 147 ToLOvSe Tiv...GyKELTAL 
yépac] cf. Pind. O/. 11.7-8 (aivoc OAuuTtLovikats / oUtTOG 
dykettat) | | 152 iootepavwv arn’ Adavav] cf. Pind. Fr. 76 || 150 
oiko8ev oikad’] = Pind. O/. 6.99 


To the University of Bologna celebrating its eighth 
centenary 


(excerpt, Il. 1-22, 147-154) 


Old mother of wisdom, from where the new light of the 
right-counselling Themis once came to Europe, remedy for 
all violent acts, catharsis of hateful sins, you gentle herald 
of Good order [Eunomia] for mortals, [5] just like when the 
lands exchange purple-flowered spring for dark winter, 


hail, daughter of famous Italy, whom Athena, [10] the son 
of Leto [Apollo], and Hermes, the protector of the city, who 
loves freedom, all loved as the most honoured of all cities: 
Now it is time to embellish you with the most sweet- 
breathing praises, as you taste the joy of the all-majestic 
feast. 


[15] For the Horai, coming from Zeus to the mortals, testify 
that the well-crowned fame of Bologna has subsisted for 
eight complete centuries of years. Therefore, gladsome 
troops rejoice, [20] sent from manifold cities, and come to 
your house, which is very dear to the Pierides [Muses], in 
order to praise publicly your grace. [...] 


Such a pious present is laid up for you, mother city, by 
your colonists: Therefore this Caledonian song is sent over 
the sea [150] from home to home, from the far-distant 
Clyde to the Italian Senate House. They also say that 
Boreas stole the daughter of Erechtheus from violet- 
crowned Athens, while she was playing near the beautiful- 
flowing Ilissus. 


Metre: Dactylo-epitrites (following Pind. O/. 8):7> str./ant. e - D 
-e||-e-Dx|ljexDxD-||D-e||D||d2-e]|E,ep.-D-e]|D 
-~D||D-e]|D-||[D-D-||D-D-el]leD]|-E 

Notes: This gratulatory ode in the Pindaric style is one of 
four major odes composed by Jebb (see below). Jebb’s friend, 
the poet Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892), refers to it in verses 
dedicated to him: ‘Fair things are slow to fade away, / Bear 
witness you, that yesterday / From out the Ghost of Pindar in 
you / Roll’d an Olympian; [...]'76 Jebb, as a professor at Glasgow 
University (cf. |. 151: Clyde river), wrote this ode in 1888, on the 
occasion of the celebrations of the eighth centenary of the 
University of Bologna. His metric model is Pindar’s 8th Olympian 
(as also in his Pindaric rendering of Leopardi’s Sopra il 
monumento di Dante; cf. Pall [forthcoming]). Jebb’s ode consists 
of seven triads (strophe, antistrophe, epode). As he has, unlike 
Pindar, no victory to celebrate, the greater part of the poem 
(avt. B- Ett. c) consists of a list of important learned men from 
Bologna, starting with the jurists Irnerius and Bulgarus and 
ending with philologists and poets (Jebb also included a 
reference to Clotilde Tambroni, herself a Greek poetess = Italy). 
A long mythological account in the manner of Pindar is 
therefore missing, but Jebb adds a reference to the rape of 
Oreithyia by Boreas at the end of his poem as a comparandum 
to the foundation of Glasgow University through the acceptance 
of privileges from its ‘mother’, Bologna. The reference to the 
UatpoTtoAts Bologna in the last stanza also serves as a sort of 
Ringkomposition that connects the end to the beginning, where 
Bologna is called ‘old mother of wisdom’ (I. 1 patep apyaia 
oogtac). 

Biography: Richard Claverhouse Jebb (1841-1905) was a 
classical scholar and professor of Greek at Glasgow University 
(1875-1889) and the University of Cambridge (1889-1905: 
Regius Professor of Greek). He studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge and won the Porson Prize in 1859. In 1869, he was 
elected Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. He 
received many other honours, among them the knighthood in 
1900. Important scholarly works include especially his edition of 


Sophocles (1883-96) and that of the newly discovered 
Bacchylides (1905). Other works in his scholarly oeuvre concern 
the Attic orators and the history of classical scholarship (e.g., a 
book on Bentley). He excelled not only as a scholar but also as a 
poet. His translations into Greek and Latin are assembled in 
volumes published between 1873 and 1907 (second edition). 
Sandys counts three Pindaric odes among the most notable of 
his Greek works: a rendering of Browning's Abt Vogler (jebb 
21907, 2-15), a rendering of Rann Kennedy’s The Reign of Youth 
(Jebb 21907, 274-311) and the gratulatory ode on the eighth 
centenary of the University of Bologna which is presented here 
(cf. Sandys 1908, III.414). A fourth Pindaric ode is Jebb’s 
translation of Leopardi’s Sopra il monumento di Dante che si 
preparava in Firenze (Jebb 21907, 240-263; cf. also Pall 
[forthcoming]). Jebb’s talent as a Greek versifier was also 
admired by Wilamowitz (> Germany; cf. Brink 1995, 146). 

Bibliography: Jebb, Richard C. (1873/21907), Translations into 
Greek and Latin Verse, Cambridge; Sandys 1908, III.413-415; 
Brink 1985, 143-148; Lloyd-Jones, Hugh (2004/2016), “Jebb, Sir 
Richard Claverhouse”, in: ODNB online (https://doi.org/10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/34166); Pall (forthcoming). 


George Stuart Robertson (1872-1967) 


AOHNAIX [1896] 


avépOv tnAeSanwv Eoyov deioopyat BapBdpwy, [otp. a]77 
QUTOG OUUTIESEXWV KpatEpod TIOvoU, OU 

BapBapov otpateuya: 

akayavtoTtosoc yap opya pdyac 

5 nAGov, hAsov, iw, 


HaTpPOG T’ EOOUHEVOL KAAALXOPWV Texvay ivEpw, [avt. al 


KGAAOUG HaTpOG, LOOTEPAVOU TIOALOG, 

Kai KAg€ouc, Adavav. 

it’, adeAg_eoi, Buvw opBWoat’ Ey- 

10 kKWylwy Gwtov: 

Eotw 5’ Gupt Bedc yAuKU Aditya TtAE€ovot [Ert. al 
vauoittouTtos avdac, 

TIANX8EVTEG yap EpWT’ EpatEetvotatas TlapBEVoU 
vov StaoteiBopev OdAaocoav. 

15 yatep, 60€av Exetc Eetvoovvasc dei tavSoxou, [otp. BI 
Kal GOL HAPTUPEEL HEVOG ipdov OpEo- 

tou BEac puyovtos, 

AUTpOV W y’ ABAABos ESwKac BAGBac: 

Guye 8’, W KAgevva, 

20 eUwpwv SeEauEva y’ ayAatatot vikapopote [avt. BI 
GOAWV ov TIEAGOOV HEPETIOVTAG EKAG 

Of XAPLv KAEOC TE. 

Gmto8ev yap emtepyoyEcO’ d8poot, 

tous yap AyyAtaGev 

25 EOOEUEV PLAOTLUOG Epws Epopav Xw- [ETt. BI 
pav, 68’ augi Kava 

autol HapvdueEvoi tot’ €AevuBepia, oUv 5é Mot- 
ov TEKVoV, Tov Biov TIpofjKav: 


tous 6’ GBAwv pot dvaktac topev OABia FaAAia, [otp. y] 


30 toUc 6’ d8pew Ba Aniov Ovyyapiac 
TEUTOVWV T’ EXOVTAG, 

otpatov oS’ Ayéptotocs ai’ é€éttep- 

ev Spopots Apaupov. 

MnA€os Sf A€yetat Kal O€ttoc yapuototv Gedy [avt. y] 
35 Npwwvy TE xopov HEya Spa yepa- 

pat: col, W TIavoABE, 

Tratptdoc Tapa vOv Natnp, tic EuAs 

TIPOOMUNG SuALyoc: 

Mookwwy te yavoc Tapa, xatepos aiav [ém. y] 
40 ttatpiav AAgEav- 

5poc thc ofc MeSapeiBet. ayGAAEo 8’, W PUTAta, 


Kal S€Keu Swpedv aordac. 


Textus: Cook, Theodore A. (1908), The Cruise of the Branwen 
being a short history of the modern revival of the Olympic Games, 
together with an account of the adventures of the English fencing 
team in Athens in MCMVI, Privately published, 55-56; D’Angour 
2011, 192-193. 

Crit.: 6 E€ooUpEvot debuit || 32 otpdatov ed., correxit Pontani 
|| 35 xdpov ed., correxi | | 37 Natnp, ed., correxi 

Sim.: 1 av6pQv tnAedSandv] = Hom. Od. 6.279 | | 2 kpatepod 
Ttovou] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 7.526 (kpatepoto Ttdvoto) | | 4 
akayavtoTtodoc] verbum Pindaricum, cf. O/. 3.3; 4.1; 5.3 || 7 
Lootepavou] epitheton Athenarum etiam apud Pind. fr. 76; Ar. 
Ach. 637; Eq. 1323 | | 9-10 Guvw...eyKwyiwy Gwtov] cf. Pind. Pyth. 
10.53 (E€yKWHiwv...dwtoc Buvwy) | | 12 vavoittouttos avddac] cf. 
Eur. Ph. 1712 (vavoittouttov avpav) | | 19 KAeevvd] de forma cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 5.20 || 20 ayAatatot vikapdpotc] de iunctura cf. Pind. 


Ol. 13.14 | | 30 Bau Antov] iunctura epica, cf. Il. 2.147; 11.560; 
Od. 9.134; Hes. Sc. 288 | | 36 tavoABeE] cf. Aesch. Supp. 582 || 41 
treSauetBet] de forma cf. Pind. O/. 12.12 || 42 S€xeu Swpedv] cf. 
Pind. O/. 5.3 (S€keu PaUULOs te SHpa) 


For Athens 


Taking part myself in the hard labour, I will sing the swarm 
of barbarian men — no barbarian army — coming from far 
countries. [5] For they came, they came - io! -, driven by 
the desire to fight, untiring in foot, and by longing for the 
mother of the arts of beautiful dancing, the mother of 
beauty and of glory, the violet-crowned city: Athens. Come, 
brothers, raise up with song [10] the finest praises: The 
god of voice shall be a ship-wafting companion for us 
swimming on the sweet waves, for we cross now the sea, 
smitten by the love for the loveliest maiden. 


[15] Mother, you carry ever since the fame of all-receiving 
hospitality. And the holy force of Orestes, who took flight 
from the goddesses [= Furies], bears witness for you: You 
gave him release from unharming damage. Thus, O you 
famous (city), [20] receive us graciously and give us 
victorious triumph in your Games, as we are pursuing from 
far off your grace and glory. We come together from far 
away, as the love for glory has driven Englishmen [25] to 
visit the place where they themselves and the child of the 
Muses [= Byron] once gave their lives, while fighting for 
beautiful freedom, 


and blessed France has given me the lords of the Games, 
[30] and I see also others who dwell in the deep cornfield 
of Hungary and of the Teutons, nor did the Undivided [Gr. 
A-meristos] land [= United States of America] send an army 
powerless in running. It is said that [35] a troop of gods 
and heroes honoured the house at the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis. Here the Father of the Country [King George I 
of Greece], beloved brother of my own country,’8 comes to 
you, O you truly happy (city)! The joy of the Muscovites is 
present’? and [40] a second Alexander®0 exchanges his 


homeland for yours. Exult, O dearest one, and receive the 
gift of song. 


Metre: Pindaric (after the model of Pind. O/. 5): strophe/ 
antistrophe: gI¢ cr || pher’ 2d || ith || 4gl cr || ith; epode: pher2¢ || 
ith |] gl cr || 2. cr ba 

Notes: This Pindaric ode by Robertson was delivered on 3 
April 1896 before King George I of Greece at the final ceremony 
of the first Olympic Games of modern times in the rebuilt 
Panathenaic Stadium in Athens. The official report describes the 
reaction as follows: ‘The King lent a most attentive ear to the 
recital of those beautiful verses, and the audience cheered 
heartily when the poet had finished speaking. After having 
warmly congratulated M' Robertson the King stepped on a sort 
of platform, erected before the Royal seats [...]’ (Lambros/ 
Polites 1896, 111). Robertson chose Pindar’s fifth Olympian ode 
as a model for the metre and also inserted some verbal echoes 
into his ode, notably at the end (I. 42 ~ Pind. O/. 5.3). Just like the 
Pindaric model, Robertson's ode consists of three repeated 
triadic systems. The first system (Il. 1-14) treats the arrival of the 
foreigners in Athens, the second Athens’ hospitality (Il. 15-28), 
and the third the present feast (Il. 16-42). Thus, the poem 
follows Robertson's own journey from England to Greece. He 
also cleverly integrates mythological references, first to Orestes’ 
reception in Athens as an example of Athenian hospitality, and 
then to the marriage of Peleus and Thetis as a comparison to 
the present feast. With regard to his audience (although one 
might doubt that they were able to understand him), Robertson 
enumerates some of the participating nations, specifically, the 
English, the French, Germans, Hungarians, and Americans (|. 
23-33), and addresses King George I (and his wife?) at the end 
(Il. 36-41). The English, of course, get special attention, as 
Robertson recalls their participation in the Greek War of 
Independence and the death of the ‘child of the Muses’, Lord 
Byron (Il. 24-28). The Greek text of the ode was published 
together with an English translation by the classicist Edmund 
Doidge Anderson Morshead in a volume by Theodore Andrea 


Cook, who was a member of the International Olympic 
Committee, in 1908. 

Biography: Sir George Stuart Robertson was participant in 
the first Olympic Games of modern times in Athens in 1896, 
where he gained a third place in the tennis doubles. Born in 
1872, he studied at New College, Oxford. He later became a 
lawyer and was knighted in 1928. In addition to his Olympic Ode, 
he composed another remarkable Greek prose piece of special 
wit, titled Herodotus in Britain, a description of Britain in 
Herodotean style, which was awarded with the Gaisford Prize for 
Greek Prose in 1895 (see Harrison 2020); a year before this, he 
won the Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse for a translation of 
Shakespeare's Henry IV, Part II, Act 2, Scene 2. 

Bibliography: Lambros, Sp.P./Polites, N.G. (1896), The 
Olympic Games B.C. 776. — A.D. 1896. [...], Athens/London; 
D’Angour, Armand (2011), “Pindar at the Olympics: the Limits of 
Revivalism”, in: Barbara Goff/Michael Simpson (edd.), Thinking 
the Olympics. The Classical Tradition and the Modern Games, 
Bristol, 190-203; https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

George_S. Robertson [accessed: August 2020]; Pall 
(forthcoming); Harrison 2020. 


Walter Headlam (1866-1908) 


I. Hunting-crop [ante 1908] 


Madotté immeAdtetpa, TUADY ETTAaVOLKTPL’ AypoiKWV 
AaTPL, GE HEV TpLooai TlapGEvoL immoSayoL 

avt’ OALywv HEya S5Wpov Epo xapioavto MiAumnic, 
Nikw, Piydptov, CeGyoc adetoitovov. 

5 W kpading yoxAeuti, ov &’ eimé pou ov yap Epotye 


EUPETA: IWS TaUTNs avtl PAoppoouvNs 


tai KoUpatc tioaty’ dv tony xapty; ei8e yevoto 
KipKELoc tExvNns paBdoc artetpEecins, 
Un Unv aAAdEwv puoEews tUTtOv, GAA’ iva Being 
10 aBavatous dottep viv EAaxov xapttac. 
Textus: Headlam 1910, 27. 
Crit.: 9 Otc ed. 
Sim.: 1 immeAdtetpa] cf. Orph. Hymn. 32.12 (de Minerva) || 3 


avt’ dAiywv pEya SWpov] cf. Call. ep. 48.3 | | 4 aSetcittovov] 
neologismus | | 8-9 de re cf. Hom. Od. 10.238-240 


Hunting-crop 
Crop, you driver of horses, serving as opener of rustic 
gates, 
three maids, tamers of horses, 


have given you as a great gift for small merits to me - the 
three are Philippis, 


Nico, Psicharion, a trio not afraid of work: 

[5] O you who heave up my heart, tell me, for I cannot 
find a solution: How could I return equal thanks 

to the girls for their kindness? May you become 
Circe’s magic wand of immense craft 


not in order to change natural shapes, but in order to 
make 


[10] immortal the gratitude they have now obtained. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 


II . To Mary [19057] 


Matpoc W widac Epatov yeveBAov, 
Xaipe Hol, ypUGOTIAOKAaY’, Ev TE BOUAALG 
EVAOYOLG GO~a Tra Kal YOPOLOLV 

EV VEOYULALG. 

5 OABLov AEyW TIatEp’ OABLav TE 
Hatep’ do’ éyeivato Kave8peWev 
GALKEGOL KAPHA TIAAALTEpOLol T’ 
eUpurss Epvoc. 

EOOETAL Kai Kf]Vo Tay’ AUELc Guap 

10 Gvik’ OU LUVAOOKOHEVG OU PAOELG, 
“eiS€ XOUTOG ap’ Eve XGStOv pW’ €0- 


VAOKE (PLANoalc.” 


Textus: Headlam 1910, Poems 101 (nr. LII). 

Crit.: 2 €v corr.: €v ed. || 6 G ed.: G debuit Aeolice | 0’ corr.: 
o, ed. || 9 Guap corr.: duap ed. || 10 Gvtk’ ed.: Gvik’ debuit 
Aeolice (cf. Theoc. Id. 29.33) | | 11 ya6t6v] yadvov ed. 

Sim.: 2 xpucoTtAdKay’] cf. Hymn. Hom. Ap. 205 (de Latona) | | 
4 veoyuiatc] verbum Pindaricum, cf. Nem. 9.24; fr. 123.9 M. || 6 
Uatep’ do’ Eyeivato kaveBpeWev] cf. Hom. Od. 2.132 (i p' Ete’, 
fu’ €8pewWe) | | 8 eU~@trec] verbum Aeschyleum, cf. Ag. 34 
(eUpuUh xEépa) || 9 Eooetat kai Kfivo tay’ avOtc Guap] cf. Hom. 
Il. 4.164; 6.448 (Eooetat huap Ot’ dv Tot’ OAWAN “IALoc iph) | | 10 
OUULUVaoKoLHEval] de forma cf. Theoc. Id. 30.22 


To Mary 


O lovely offspring of a kind mother, hail, goldenhaired girl, 
skilled in rational counsels and in dances with your young 
limbs. 


[5] I call happy your father and happy your mother, who 
gave you birth and brought you up as a joy for those of 
your age and a well-loved youngster for the elders. 


Soon, however, there will be the day, [10] when you will 
remember and say: ‘So, this one saw me too and died 
more pleasantly, after having kissed me.’ 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas (according to Greek practice the fourth 
syllable of the hendecasyllabic lines is sometimes short, see Il. 1, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 11; interlinear elision: |. 7/8; interlinear hyphenation: |. 
11/12). 

Notes: Two very elegant poems of Hellenistic grace and 
spirit. The first, skilfully structured in three parts, is an 
epigrammatic response to a gift: a hunting-crop given to the 
speaker by three young, horse-riding ladies (their Greek names 
are obviously invented: ®uUumtiic, the female ‘who loves horses’, 
Nikw, the ‘victorious’, PLydpLov, ‘little crumb’, but they remind 
us of many similar names in Hellenistic epigrams too; for Nukw 
see, e.g., Anth. Pal. 5.150.2). In pure Hellenistic fashion, Headlam 
does not address those who made the gift directly but asks the 
hunting-crop how he should return the favour. The second 
poem, written in Sapphic stanzas and Aeolic dialect, celebrates a 
young girl, obviously too young for the speaker, who is wholly 
enchanted by her skills and charm. At the end, therefore, the 
poet sketches a vision in which the girl will receive the news of 
the speaker’s death at some future time and remember, how he 
kissed her. The poem, however, was apparently written rather 
for the mother (and the father), not the girl, in order to pay 
them an honest compliment. The 1910 edition provides an 
explaining note: ‘Addressed to the Hon. Mary Gardner, aged 
nine, daughter of Lord and Lady Burghclere’ (Headlam 1910, 
101). The Hellenistic manner of these poems is best compared 
to the poetry of Wilamowitz (3 Germany), who was himself 


enchanted by Headlam’s verses (see below). 

Biography: Walter Headlam was a classical scholar at the 
University of Cambridge. Born in 1866, he was educated at 
Harrow and King’s College, Cambridge, where he remained as 
fellow and lecturer until his sudden death in 1908. As a student 
he won several awards, including the Browne Medal for both 
Greek and Latin odes (both in 1885 and 1886, and again in 1887, 
together with the medal for the Latin epigram),81 as well as the 
Porson Prize. He unsuccessfully applied for the Regius 
Professorship of Greek, despite delivering a highly admired 
lecture. His research concentrated on Hellenistic poetry 
(Meleager, Herodas), Greek drama (Aeschylus), and textual 
criticism. He published some of his translations from Greek into 
English and English or German into Greek in a volume titled A 
Book of Greek Verse (1907). Sandys, who closes his History of 
Classical Scholarship with Headlam, reports that ‘only nine days 
before his death, he had the pleasure of meeting Wilamowitz, 
who, in the course of his brief visit to Cambridge, said of some 
of Walter Headlam’s Greek verses that, if they had been 
discovered in an Egyptian papyrus, they would immediately have 
been recognized by all scholars as true Greek poetry’ (Sandys 
1908, III.485). Wilamowitz even composed a Greek epigram on 
his dead colleague, ending with the lines: kai vv Motpa o’ 
dwpov apnpttacey, oic S€ wenAev / EAAGG Tac TIOAAdG EATIiSaG 
rnoavioev. / Knol TILKpOTEpov HEV tows Gxoc aUTOv iSovtt / 
GPTL O€: TAN OTtotav ofitotv anSoviow / Evtbxw, AVSAG AUB 
év oUaol ofjc ETopovoel / PBdyyoc, CHvta &’ dei tov widov 
daomtaoopat.82 — ‘And now the Moira has taken you prematurely 
away, but for those who care for Greece, she has destroyed the 
greatest hopes. And for me too in like manner, who just saw you 
yourself, it is a quite bitter sorrow. Only whenever I encounter 
your nightingales, the sound of your voice will come back to my 
ears and I will greet the friend who is always alive.’ 

Bibliography: N.N. (1908), “Dr. Walter Headlam, 1866- 
1908”, in: The Classical Review 22/5, 163-164; Sandys 1908, 
III.484—485; Wilson, Nigel G. (2004), “Headlam, Walter George”, 
in: ODNB online (https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/33784); 


Headlam, Walter (1910), His Letters and Poems with a Memoir by 
Cecil Headlam and a Bibliography by L. Haward, London. 


Ronald A. Knox (1888-1957) 


A Fragment of a Telephoniazusae [1918] 


Xvwé. TnAepwvia 
1 Xv. W OUTOG, OUTOG, OUT’ - 
Tn. ApLOpos, Ei SoKet; 
Xv. OKTW SiTAOGs, W, TévtE, Nadiyyou mMoAtc. 
Tr. OKTW, SiTAOGs W, TEVTE, NaSiyyou MoAtc; 
Xv. OUK EG KOpakac; Ha tov Al’, GAA’ OKTW SuTTAOUc. 
5 Tn. BpekekekeE KOGE KOE, BpEkEKEKEE KOE, 
W oUtOG oUTOG: BpEKEKEKEE KOE: 
Xv. W PiATaTov TIPOGHOEYHA OUV xpOVvW YaveV 
EEvou TLaTpWOU BLyyoc, AOUEVWC 0” EXW. 
Tn. Ttotou ov Biyyosc; €v Bpaxel ydp eikdaoat 
10 oUrtw tiv’ oiSa toot’ EmwVOHAGHEvov. 
Xv. ov 8’ <i tic; 
Tn. Sottc cil; PwOeptyytoc. 
Lv. OKTW SuTAOG, W, TEVTE KATAAEXOEIC GU yE; 


Tr. OUK, GAAG TIEVTE, TEGOAPES, TPEIc, EvvVE. 
Xv. NUAPTOV, WC EOLKEV: EKKWSWVLOOV. 


15 Tn. Bpekekekes Kodg KOdE: WOTT, WOTT, WOTT, WOTT: 
BpeKkeKkekes KOGE, 


W oUtOC OUTOC: 
Lv. TIpdc Ew, GoTic TtEp El, 
dvw WoAwv tov Biyya KaTaKGAEl SOuWv. 


Tr. (UUypOc). 
20 Ev. GAA’ NdEwWs KAUOLY’ Gv, Ei AAKOLG HEYA. 


Tn. Ws OU Tlapdovtos tabt’ Epwthoas pAGe. 
Xv. TOTEpOV Bavovtos fF ‘TIOSNUOOVTOS AEYELG; 
Tn. Pappet, KATELOL: KAT’ artayyetAat ti xpn; 
Xv. 0 LVWE AEyWv- 
Tn. BAWE; 
Xv. Dvwe pEv ovv. 
Tn. 0 2vwyyEvwv; 


25 Ev. XNOE, Xv@Ka, ZvwkKoc, Lvwki: otypa vO - KAVELG; 
Tn. kai unv 66’ avtoc €€ dypWv KaTEpXETAL. 


(yuypoc). 
W oUtoG oUtOG Biyé Aéyet: KOdE KOE, 
BpeKkekEeke— KOAE KOdE, BPEKEKE - 


(Silence) 


Textus: primum in periodico scholae Shrewsburianae The 
Salopian 1918,83 tum Eyres, Laurence E. (ed.) (1959), Ronald 


Knox, In Three Tongues, London, 34-35. 

Sim.: 1 (6, 17, 28) W oUtoG, OUTOG] = Ar. Vesp. 1364 || 2 i 
dokei] cf. in fine versus etiam Ar. Av. 1597 || 5-6 (15-16, 28-29) 
cf. Ar. Ran. 209-210, 220, 223 etc. (BpeKekeKeE KOGE KOE) | | 7 
W...Xpovw pavev] cf. Eur. Fl. 578 (W xpovw aveic) | piAtatov 
TIpOoMPOeyy] cf. Eur. Tro. 1184 (pida 660uUc tpoopbEeypata); 
Nic. Eug. De Dros. et Char. 8.101 (W pidov Tpd0pOeyya) | | 11 ov 
5’ ei tic; dottc...;] Ar. Av. 630 (ov 8’ ei tic; GotLC; yPNOYOAOYos), 
997 (ov S' gi tic AVSpHv; dotic Ei’ Eyw; Métwv) | | 15 wort, Wort, 
wott, wort] cf. Ar. Ran. 180, 208 | | 19 (27) wuypdc] Aesch. Eu. 117, 
120 (sonus Furiarum) | | 22 tdtepov Bavovtoc fh ‘ToSnyOVtos 
A€Eyetc] cf. Eur. Alc. 520 (TOtEpov Bavovong eittas Fh Gwons EtL;) 


A Fragment of a Telephoniazusae 
Snox, Telephonia 


Sn.: Hello, hello, hell- 


TTT oor Hello, ello, Drekekekex koax ... 
Sn.: T T 
——>™”™mnaa»&,w nm lly appeared. I am happy to hear 
you. 


[15] Tel.: - 
nnn THO, brekekekex koax. 
So hI EI TF ALAA 
Sn.: 7 7 
ssn and call Binx from the house. 


Tel.: (muttering) 


TTT ld speak loudly. 


Tel.: —Yourmust know that te whonryou-are— 
——§¢n,,wnn0— ee wSking for is not here. 

Sn.: T 
TTT Because he is abroad? 

Tel.: —Bor'tbeatrad He ts coming dow Ard 
TTT oor att SHluld I announce? 

Sn.: —thists Srox speaking: 


ass SIO SRG, SOROS, SHORT STOMA TIC 
rs © |) you understand? 


Tel.: 
——_—  intttering) Hello, hello? Binx is is 


speaking: koax koax, brekekekex koax 
koax, brekeke — 


(Silence) 


Metre: Iambic trimeters; Il. 19 and 27 extra metrum. 

Notes: Knox has written an entertaining parody of Greek 
Comedy, using phrases from and allusions to Greek drama. The 
title, Telephoniazusae (‘Telephoning women’ or rather 
‘Telephonists’), evokes similar titles from Aristophanes 
(Thesmophoriazusae) and Theocritus (Adoniazusae) but uses the 
neologism tnAEpwvidGw. From the outset, this establishes a 
witty frame for the scene, as does the personification of 
TnAegwvia (similar to Aristophanic personifications, such as 
Anuokpatia in Knights). A further strategy which makes the 
scene especially funny is the combination of sound problems in 
modern telephoning with the onomatopoetic creations of Old 
Comedy and Greek tragedy. To imitate interference and 
background noise, Knox uses the croaking sound from 
Aristophanes’ Frogs (Bpekekekeé Kodg kode, Il. 5-6, 15-16, 28-29) 
three times. Another representation of interference (given as a 
note extra metrum, represented here as ‘muttering’) is the word 
UvYHOs (I. 19), which is borrowed from Aeschylus’ Eumenides. An 


educational background might be alluded to through the 
recitation of case forms of the name Zvwé in |. 25. The whole 
scene is remarkable in two ways: first, because of its fine English 
wit, second, as an example of original ‘dramatic’ poetry. 
Although it was quite usual to translate scenes from English 
(especially Shakespearean) dramas into Greek, original pieces 
were rare (cf. Christopherson, above). Certainly, Knox’ scene 
was only intended to be read, as becomes clear from the 
frequent quotations from Greek literature, but it could also be 
imagined as a short sketch. The naming 2vwé, clearly playing on 
‘Knox’, gives the piece a touch of self-mockery. 

Biography: Ronald Arbuthnott Knox was an author of crime 
fiction and a Roman Catholic priest. He was educated at Eton 
College and studied at Oxford University, where he won the 
Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse Composition in 1908, with a 
translation of Robert Browning's Pippa Passes, Part III into 
Theocritean hexameters,®4 and the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin 
Verse Composition in 1910. He subsequently became an 
influential theologian. Although he started out as an Anglican 
priest (1912), he converted to Catholicism in 1917, under the 
influence of Gilbert Keith Chesterton. From 1915 to 1916, Knox 
served as a schoolmaster at Shrewsbury School, from 1919 to 
1926 at St Edmund’s College, Ware. Many of his Greek 
translations and jokes, such as the text presented here or his 
Jabberwocky in iambics (layuBpwé tauBiKdc), were printed in The 
Salopian, a magazine at Shrewsbury School. 

Bibliography: Eyres, Laurence E. (ed.) (1959), Ronald A. 
Knox, In Three Tongues, London; Gilley, Sheridan (2004/2016), 
“Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott”, in: ODNB online (https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/34358); https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Ronald_Knox#Roman_Catholic_Church [accessed: August 2020] 


Greek Inscription at The Queen’s College, Oxford 
[1951] 


TOYTON TOIOYTON TE KAT AIOEPA KAI KATA MIONTON 


KAI KATA FHN APETH ZQZE ®ANEIZA NATPAN 
NAP A HBHN EBAAONTO KAI Ex TEAOZ QNAZE AAIMON 


TOIZ MEN NOSTON EXEIN TOIZI AE THNAE AIOON85 


Textus: Monumentum Oxoniense collegis aulae Reginae bello 
altero mundano occisis dedicatum (The Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on a wall of the College’s Senior Common Room; see fig. 
10, above)86 

Sim.: 1-2 kat’ ai€épa kai kata Ttovtov / kai kata yf] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 14.64.2-3 (aenigma Sphingis): 600’ emi yatav / EpTteta 
KWvettal avd t’ ai8épa kai Kata Ttovtov | | 3 Wace Saipwv] 
clausula saepius apud poetas epicos aetatis posterioris legitur, 
cf. Opp. H. 1,661; Quint. Smyrn. 7,67; Nonn. Dion. 47,66 


<Greek inscription> 


The virtue of these men and others of the same kind, 
displayed in the skies, at sea 


and on earth, saved their homeland. 
They risked their youth, and God fulfilled 


for some of them the fate of returning home and for the 
others of having this stone. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (flawless). 

Notes: This is one of several Greek — and many Latin — 
inscriptions in Oxford.87 The inscription honours ‘the men of 
this College [sc. The Queen’s College, Oxford] who fell in the war 
of 1939-1945’. The monument which records the names of the 
fallen was officially unveiled on 25 April 1951 and sits on the wall 
of the College’s Senior Common Room, opposite First World War 
memorials which are on the walls of the Library. The Greek 
verses are at the bottom of the inscription, beneath the names 
(see fig. 10). It is said that the last two words (tryvSe AlBov) hint 


at the author of these lines, as the last letter of t)vSe and the 
first of ALBov are the initials of Edgar Lobel (1888-1982), the 
famous editor of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri and Fellow at The 
Queen's College from 1927.88 The Czech author Jan Kresadlo 
(Vaclav Pinkava), who wrote the Greek science-fiction epic 
Astronautilia (+ Bohemian Lands), mentions this inscription in 
an interview given at the Viola Theatre in Prague in 1992 and 
recites the verses by heart.89 He knew them because his son 
Vaclav Z.J. Pinkava had studied at The Queen’s College. 

Bibliography: Adams, Reginald H. (2015), Latin Inscriptions in 
Oxford. Inscriptiones aliquot Oxonienses, Oxford (cites some 
Greek inscriptions but does not mention the one presented 
here); Queen’s College Archives, FB621 (small file of 
correspondence relating to the memorial). 


Armand D’Angour (1958-) 


Alcaic Greek Ode for the London Olympics [2012] 


a Attiice b) Aeolice 
a STS TUG tH BEO BE RUE oe 
‘OAUUTILKOV, ‘OAUUTILKOV, 
ee _ ery ecko peat 
‘EAAGSa. EAAaSda. 


1 1 
A & on ~ L A & 1 r x 


6xOac. 6x@atc. 
5 Seren Beaty i Sain) 
——_—.eoaoaomTUVELTIAAWV GOD, AVTUTOAWV COMUWY, 
x x rT 8 2 x x a7 8 2 
TIEpaTWV YBovdc: TIEpaTWV X8dvoc: 
ES x 1 nd om x ~ a L Lad = 


ao.sov Gotsov 


EAQUVELV. édabunv. 
OWETAL OWETAL 
10 nea : : 7 a : 


TT otttap iv YCpLV, otadiw XapLv, 


OTIOUSNV T’ EPEGOOVIWY oTtoUSav T'EPEGOOVTWV 
etaipwv etaipwv 
TIATOUVTWV. HaTevTWV. 
tofotnv TofOtav 
OWPPOVWG ootac Ttéda 
15 me ee : nee : 
a 101),(0) TI@AOV 
Beovons. Qeoioac. 
ea ooooooo—TTIAVOV BPOyW tUTtavov BpouWL, 


ka@’ nyepav: KAT GHEpav: 


20 roe ERI EOTER So RE BEOE 
TT oooooE POVTC. WEPOVTAG. 
5 al ion ~ > Ou 5 5 ~ = ~ > r 5 
TIEPLPPUTOV: TIEPLPPUTOV, 
TIpUTavic BapuUc. TIpotavic Bapus. 


EOTW: — 
or POTS SETH —ViV Kpdtos, aia &’ Ge6n’ 
ayeoOw. ayeoOw. 


Textus: a) versio Attica: https://www.armand-dangour.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2012/09/Olympic-Ode-for-Press.pdf [accessed: 
September 2020]; b) versio Aeolica: textus mihi ab auctore ipso 
electronice missus est 


Alcaic Greek Ode for the London Olympics 


Behold this new Olympic fire, which has formerly shone in 
Greece. Receive with pleasure the Games at the shores of 
London's river. 


[5] Sing the glory of skilled rivals, for their team came from 
the ends of the world. And the singer must drive his 
chariot around the greatest virtues. 


A countless mass of spectators will see [10] the onrush and 
brilliant grace of the runners as well as the effort of the 
rowers and the acrobats balancing on beams. 


They will observe with joy the archer drawing his 
bowstring and [15] the rider prudently guiding his horse 
with his foot and the brightness of the running bolt. 


The pipes and the drum will sound loud and clear through 
the noise of glory burning often every day: The mass will 
yell hurrah [20] when they see the ones who have earned 
golden prizes. 


Come to this country surrounded by water, for an 
important ruler and a magistrate is near. Victory shall be 
always for the best. Now, applause and let the games 
begin immediately.9° 


Metre: Alcaic stanzas. 

Notes: This is the second of two Olympic Odes composed by 
D’Angour for the Olympic Games: the first for the Games held in 
Athens in 2004, and the second for those held in London in 2012. 
These odes continue a tradition which goes back to Robertson’s 
Greek ode for the first Olympic Games in Athens in 1896 (see 
above). The ode written by D’Angour was performed for the first 
time by Boris Johnson, then Mayor of London, at the Opening 
Gala of London's Olympic Games at the Royal Opera House on 
23 July 2012. D’Angour wrote two versions, the first in Aeolic" 
and the second - at the request of Johnson - in Attic dialect, for 
the performance at the Gala. D’Angour is said to have included 
in his text and translation some puns on the names of well- 
known athletes (e.g., |. 16 doteporttijc ‘bolt’ ~ Usain Bolt, |. 17 
avaAoi ‘pipes’ ~ Ben Pipes) and Johnson himself (1. 22 tpeUtavic 
Bapus ~ Boris Johnson).92 Accompanied by the English 
translation, the Attic version was also engraved on a privately- 
sponsored plaque, which was installed near a bridge in 
London’s Olympic Park. 

Biography: Armand D’Angour, born in 1958, is a classical 
scholar and musician who works at the University of Oxford. He 


was educated at Eton College and at the University of Oxford, 
where he won both the Gaisford Prize for Greek Prose in 1981 
and the Chancellor’s Latin Verse Prize. In addition to his classical 
education, he studied cello in the Netherlands. Since 2000, he 
has been a Fellow in Classics at Jesus College, Oxford. His 
research covers various areas of Greek philology, but especially 
ancient Greek music, lyric, and philosophy. Next to his two 
Olympic Odes, D’Angour has also written a Greek continuation 
of Sappho's famous fr. 31 Voigt (Paivetai pot Kfivoc) and 
composed music in the ancient Greek style for performances of 
Euripides’ Alcestis. Other Greek, Latin, and English occasional 
poems are assembled on his personal homepage. 
Bibliography: D’Angour, Armand, “Pindar at the Olympics: 
the Limits of Revivalism”, in: Barbara Goff/Michael Simpson 
(eds.), Thinking the Olympics. The Classical Tradition and the 
Modern Games, Bristol 2011, 190-203; https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Armand_D%27Angour [accessed: August 2020]; https:// 
www.armand-dangour.com (personal homepage) [accessed: 
August 2020]; Bulwer 2019, 285-287; Pall (forthcoming). 
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Notes 


I owe special thanks to Thomas Gartner (Cologne) for 
valuable advice and inspiration. 


The terms ‘British’ and ‘English’ are not used with a 
sharp distinction here. The choice of the caption ‘Great 
Britain’ instead of ‘United Kingdom’ or ‘British Isles’ is 
due to the fact that neither Ireland nor Northern 
Ireland are treated except for a short hint to Dublin in 
the following footnote. 


Cf., e.g., Tyrrell 1890. 


Rutherford 2017, 93, notes with regard to the late- 
Victorian period: ‘For many highly educated men, 
immersion in the classics was a way Of life rather than a 
body of knowledge’. 


For his prose composition Herodotus in Britain, see esp. 
Harrison 2020. 


For the prominence of Greek and Latin verse 
composition as part of higher education in Britain, cf. 
Baldwin 1995, 1; Rebenich 2011, 54. 


For a renewal of classical and notably Greek enthusiasm 
in England at the end of the 18th century, see Adams 
2015, 115-130. 


See Stray 1998, 68-74. Stray describes the composition 
of verses ‘as a practice which sustains a sense of 
aesthetic and moral worth’. 


Cf. Brink 1995, 126-129; Stray 1998, 124-126; Adams 
2015, 129-130. 


For verse composition at Eton, see Clarke 1945, 18-19, 
23-24; Stray 1998, 69. For Shrewsbury, see Clarke 1945, 
23-24; Stray 1998, 69; Adams 2015, 123-127 (on the 
headmasters, Samuel Butler and Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy). 


Preston, George (1869), Greek Verse Composition, For the 
use of Public Schools and Private Students, Cambridge; 
Sidgwick, Arthur/Morice, Francis David (1885), An 
Introduction to Greek Verse Composition With Exercises, 
London. 


See the very intriguing analysis by Rutherford 2017. Cf. 
also Ribeyrol 2013 on Swinburne. 


See Sandys 1908, III.428. For Greek Gesprdachsbuchlein in 
general, cf. also Weise 2016, 129-131. 


For an incomplete list of winners of the Browne Medal, 
see https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Browne_Medal 
[accessed: August 2020]. A complete list of winners 


from 1775 to 1910 is published in Tanner 1917, 302-312. 
For a list of winners of the Gaisford Prize, see https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gaisford_Prize [accessed: August 
2020]. 


Cf. Brink 1995, 126-129; Adams 2015, 88-96. 


Cf. Tanner 1917, 316-317. Prize-winning translations are 
collected in Translations which have obtained the Porson 
Prize in the University of Cambridge (Cambridge 1850; 
London 21857; 31871). 


For the regulations and history of the Browne Medals, 
with special focus on its numismatic aspect, see 
Freemann 1946. 


In 1858 the medal for the epigrams was split in order to 
honour both the Greek and the Latin compositions with 
a medal of their own. See Tanner 1917, 302; Freemann 
1946, 437. 


See Forster 1982, esp. 147. 
Cf. Forster 1982, 150. 


His Greek poems are printed in Martin, Leonard Cyrill 
(ed.) (1927), The Poems English Latin and Greek of Richard 
Crashaw, Oxford, 67-71, 377-378. 


Cf. Haynes 2003, 10. I do not share, however, his 
general judgement ‘that they [sc. the Greek poems by 
English poets] are like a dog walking on his hind legs; 
though not done well, we are surprised to see them 
done at all.’ Cf. Baldwin 1995, 2, with regard to Latin. 


For a more detailed analysis, see Lazarus 2014. With 
regard to Latin translations from Greek, see also Binns 
1990, 215-240. 


See Adams 2015, 57. 
See Milne 2007, 678. 


See Lazarus in http://hellenic-institute.uk/research/ 
etheridge/Lazarus/Tudor-Greek.html[accessed: 
September 2020]. 


See Goldhill 2002, 14-59. 
Cf. Adams 2015, 61. 


See especially Adams in https://www.bl.uk/greek- 
manuscripts/articles/greek-in-elizabethan-england 
[accessed: September 2020], with manuscript examples 
of complimentary Greek verses addressed to Edward VI, 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth I from the British Library 
(notably Royal MS 12 A XXXIII from Winchester College, 
Royal MS 12 A XXX from Eton College and Royal MS 12A 
LXVII from St Paul’s School). 


Ascham, Roger (1571), The Scholemaster [...], London, 21. 
See Lazarus 2014, 453. 


Prominent later authors who converted to Catholicism 
were Richard Crashaw and Ronald A. Knox. 


Cf. Tilley 1938, 440-441. 
See Pall (forthcoming). 


A good introduction to the topic, especially regarding 
the social dimension of Greek, is to be found in Haynes 
2003, 10-17. Some very short hints are to be found in 
Bulwer 2019, 282-287. 


See especially Fobes 1928 for Christopherson, Morrison 
1983 for Coleridge, Blair 1985 for Herbert. 


See Cambridge University Library, ms. UA. Char.1I.3-6 
(covering the prizewinning odes from 1775 until 1867). 


Harrison 2020, 245. See also Pall (forthcoming) on 
Pindaric odes in the United Kingdom. 


Cf. Stray 1998, 265-270, 293-295; Rutherford 2017, 110 
and 112. 


For a detailed description, see Nichols 1857, 305-307 fn. 
=i 


For Carr, see Tilley 1938, 444. Carr succeeded Cheke as 
Regius Professor of Greek from 1547 to 1549. 


See Strype 1821, 176. 


The translation published on the website of The 
Etheridge Project offers the following: ‘or as fruit that 
has been produced by the earth only to be destroyed by 
drought, which rain never moistened’. 


Cf. Wright, Christopher (2016), “The Text”, in: The 
Etheridge Project http://hellenic-institute.uk/research/ 
Etheridge/Author-and-Text/Text.html [accessed: 
September 2020]. 


Etheridge, George (1553), Publii Vergilii Maronis Aeneidos 
liber secundus: Graecis versibus redditus, Londini. 


Cf. Wright, Christopher (2016), “The Author”, in: The 
Etheridge Project http://hellenic-institute.uk/research/ 
Etheridge/Author-and-Text/Author.html [accessed: 
September 2020]. 


Iam very grateful to Richard Hunter and Nicolas Bell 
(Cambridge) for providing copies of both the 
manuscripts and the print edition. 


Author's own Latin translation (Bodleian Library, MS. 
Tanner 466, p. 52-53): Cho: [...] O admodum infoelix 
domus. / Fiat voluntas Numinis: Namque istud in primis 
decet: / Deus repente praepotens / Permulta saepe perficit. 
/ Ex aedibus nunc exiens / Seruus docebit omnia. / Fam: 
Adeste mihi senes relatum ad uos eo / miranda, de 
formosa Iephte filia. / Postquam venimus sacram ad aram 
numinis, / Lento gradu caedem occupat prolis pater. / 
Lenire coepit illa genitorem lubens, / Faturque talia: O 
pater quid ingemis? / Letare quod proles cadat pro patria. 
/ Decus est enim mihi ob Israel luce eximi. / [...] / Tandem 
ad dei aram corpus inflexit volens. /Aegre pater sumit 
manu ensem ferreum / Leuatque paululum, atque humum 
mox cecidit. / Iterumque surgens coedere incipit anxius. / 
Non sinit animus. Lugubrem vocem edidit. / O gnata cape 
tu ensem: Patris caput amputa. / Pro te lubenter victima 
ero nunc filia. / Perij miser- quid cerno lucem perditus? / 
Luxere cuncti: Sed propere obire incitant. / Gemitum mora 
auget: ille tandem ense ereo / Tenerum abscidit ceruicibus 
prolis caput: / Cruor effluit:- respersa sunt altaria / Cede 
generosa: corpus ad tempus micat: / Deflere cuncti filiam 
luctu graui. 


For a detailed analysis of Christopherson’s treatment of 
the metre, see Fobes 1928, 17-18. 


Cf. Binns 1995, 235. 


For Milton’s knowledge and use of Greek literature in 
his own works, see Hale 2016. 


The DNB notices that ‘he was extremely fond of puns 
and verbal quibbles, and when he was deputed regius 
professor and styled “pater” he could not forbear 


we 


saying “Sum paterculus, sed non Velleius”. 


On Cotton's political activity, see http:// 
www. historyofparliamentonline.org/volume/1660-1690/ 


member/cotton-john-i-1621-1702 [accessed: August 
2020]. 


Author's Latin translation: Americanam Isthmus 
bifariam dissecat terram / [1005] Angustus, mediusque 
maris australis & Borealis, / Quem etiam Darienum 
cognomento dicunt. / Supra hunc America extenta est 
Borealis, / Infra vero hunc australis: dicam imprimis 
Borealem. / Circa littora Borealia, Hudsonium ad Sinum, | 
[1010] Heic nova porrigitur Cambria, illic nova Britania. / 
Deinceps Francia nova extenditur, / Utrinque ad 
pulchriflui Canadae altum fluentum: / Quapropter 
ipsam etiam terram aliter vocant Canadam, / Ubi super 
fluvium Quebecciae est oppidum. / [1015] Illinc super 
littus maris septentrionalis, / Longe ad austrum 
incolunt Anglis prognati: / Hi quidem inhabitant pingue 
solum Angliae novae, / Ubi maritimum Bostoniae est 
oppidum; / Illi autem regionem & oppidum Eboraci novi: 
/ [1020] Alii vero geminum solum incolunt novae Iersae; 
/ Alii etiam Penni terram olim Sy/vosam, / Ubi bene 
structum Philadelphiae oppidum; / Alii rursus solum & 
oppidum cognomine Mariae; / Alii etiam a Virginia 
denominatam terram Regina, / [1025] Ubi cognomento 
Jacobi est oppidum; / Alii etiam cognomine Caroli terram 
& oppidum, | Anglicorum hominum super continentem 
extremi. / Deinceps terra expanditur Florida / Ad 
Austrum, ubi maritima domus Augustini. 


For the typical convergence of Theocritean and Virgilian 
features in early modern bucolic poetry, cf. also Barton 
(177-195), Van Sickle (77-97) and Weise (157-175) in 
Anne-Elisabeth Beron/Stefan Weise (eds.) (2020), 
Hyblaea avena. Theokrit in romischer Kaiserzeit und Fruher 
Neuzeit, Stuttgart. 


See Sandys 1908, II.415. 


Cited from Sandys 1908, II.416. 


See Luard 1867, 85-92. 

Cf. Sandys 1908, II.427-428; Clarke 1937, 68-70. 

For a list of winners prior to 1910, see Tanner 1917, 317. 
Cf. also Clarke 1945, 84 and Brink 1985, 128. 


Cf. Musae Cantabrigienses 1810, IV—-V: Vocalis eliditur a 
Sappho et Catullo in fine tertii versds, ab Horatio in fine 
primi, secondi, et tertii. Nobis autem regula in Graecis ita 
se habere videtur. Monosyllaba in € desinentia elidi licet in 
fine cujusvis versds, praeter Adonicum: hypermonosyllaba 
vero non nisi in fine tertii; duo enim priores versus integri 
sunt et absolute, tertius vero atque Adonicus in unum 
decurrunt. 


Cf. Musae Cantabrigienses 1810, IV: Divisionem vocis in 
fine tertii tantum versus fieri licet. 


Cf. Schindler, Claudia (2020), “Lehrdichtung als Science- 
Fiction. Fakten und Fiktionen in Bernardo Zamagnas 
Navis aeria (1768)", in: Stefan Weise (ed.), Litterae 
recentissimae. Formen und Funktionen neulateinischer 
Literatur vom 19. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart, 
Innsbruck, 17-30. 


It is interesting that the same phenomenon can be 
observed in one of the autographs of Coleridge’s ode. 
Cf. Morrison 1983, 149. 


See https://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/university-archives/ 
glossary/commencement [August 2020]. Cf. also 
Morrison 1983, 148. 


On the choice of dialect, cf. Musae Cantabrigienses 1810, 
VI: Sunt qui hujusmodi carminum dialectum ad Sapphis et 
Pindari normam exigi debere affirmant, quibus non 
omnino obsequimur: quid enim vetat ea in quavis dialecto 


conscribere, si in Pindarica licet, quae a Sapphicad 
plurimum distat? Hoc vero cavendum esse statuimus, ne 
cum Aeolica et Doricé confundantur Ionica vel Attica 
dialectus, quod persaepe factum esse vidimus. 


I follow A. 


Cf. Musae Cantabrigienses 1810, V: Vocalium hiatus nimis 
licenter quidam admiserunt; quod in constrictis hujusmodi 
metris minus recté fieri judicamus. Semel in Sapphis 
fragmento inter simplices vocales occurrit yA@ooa gaye; ubi 
corruptelam dudum corrigere tentadrunt viri doctissimi. 


Keate’s prize-winning ode is published in the collection 
Musae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge 1810, 114-120). 
Although the Greek text of Coleridge’s second ode was 
not preserved, an English translation by Southey 
survived. See Morrison 1983,146. 


The tradition has continued until the present day. In 
2019/20, the competitors ‘for a Greek Ode, not 
exceeding fifty lines in length, or Greek Elegy, not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty lines in length’, had to 
write on ‘The Sirens’. See https://www.student- 
funding.cam.ac.uk/sir-william-brownes-medals-201920 
[August 2020]. 


For metric analysis see Budelmann, Felix (ed.) (2018), 
Greek Lyric. A Selection, Cambridge, 267-268. 


There are also two Greek skolia (1850) by the famous 
German philologist Karl Lachmann. See Hertz, Martin 
(1851), Karl Lachmann. Eine Biographie, Berlin, XVII. 


See Haynes 2000, 242-244 and 383-385. 


The analysis uses the following abbreviations, 
established by Paul Maas: e = -- -, E=-» ---- - (=e- 
e), D2a-w-w-,dla--,dzau-, 


Tennyson, Alfred (1889), Demeter and other poems, 
London, 12. Cf. also Lloyd-Jones 2004/2016. 


The indentation and paragraphs of the original print are 
rather confusing: they are, therefore, not followed here. 
The notation of strophe (otp.), antistrophe (avt.) and 
epode (€rt.) are mine. 


Princess Alexandra, George I's sister, was married with 
the late King Edward VII. 


This may be King George I’s wife Queen Olga 
Constantinovna. 


Who is meant here is not totally clear. It cannot be 
Emperor Alexander III, who died in 1894. Perhaps 
Robertson addresses Oleksiy Butovsky, a general of the 
Russian army and member of the first International 
Olympic Committee. But to mention the general and 
not another member of the royal family at the end of 
the ode seems rather unusual. Morshead’s English 
translation also seems to contradict this interpretation: 
‘An Alexander comes, of royal line— / Quitting his land 
for thine!’ 


Cf. Tanner 1917, 310. 


Reported in: The Classical Review 22/5, 1908, 163. See 
also Headlam 1910, 7-8. The ‘nightingales’ mentioned 
in Wilamowitz’s verse may be an allusion to 
Callimachus’ touching epigram for his fellow poet 
Heraclitus (Anth. Pal. 7.80.5). toAAdc éATtiSac certainly 
alludes to Anth. Pal. 7.453, another funerary epigram by 
Callimachus. 


The first publication place as noted in Eyres could not 
be confirmed yet, but Dr Robin Brooke-Smith, Taylor 
Librarian and Archivist at Shrewsbury School, to whom I 


owe special thanks, pointed to a reprint under the 
heading ‘25 years ago’ in The Salopian March 1943, 248- 
249. 


Printed in Eyres 1959, 2-13. 


With accents: ToUtwv toLoutwy te Kat’ ai8épa kai Kata 
Ttovtov / Kal Kata yflv apeth oWoE paveioa mdatpav, / 
Trap §’ HBnv EBdaAovto kai Ec TEAOG WrtacE Saipwv / 
Toic HEV VOotoV EXELV, TOLOL SE TVdE ALBov. 


I owe my knowledge of this inscription to two different 
sources: Vaclav Z.J. Pinkava, the son of Jan Kfesadlo (> 
Bohemian Lands), and Filippomaria Pontani, via Prof. 
Michael D. Reeve (Cambridge). I am very grateful to 
each of them. For further information on the memorial, 
Iam much obliged to Michael Riordan, Archivist of The 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


For other Greek inscriptions, see Adams 2015, 9, 18, 22. 


Lobel's authorship is confirmed by archival material at 
The Queen's College (Queen's College Archives, FB621). 


Source: Vaclav Pinkava, personal communication. The 
interview, with English subtitles, has been uploaded to 
Youtube by Kfesadlo’s son. See https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=bWm9Bfc9ZGA 
[September 2020]. 


The author’s own poetic translation into English: 
‘This new Olympic flame behold / that once burned 
bright in Greece of old; / with happy hearts receive once 
more / these Games revived on London's shore. / [5] 
Praise rival teams, in sport allied, / as athletes stream 
from far and wide; / the poet too must take the road / 
conveying praise to victory owed. / Millions of watchers 
will embrace / [10] the passion of each close-run race, / 


the efforts of the rowing teams / and gymnasts 
balancing on beams. / They will observe with rapt 
delight / the archer draw his bowstring tight, / [15] the 
skillful rider guide her horse, / and lightning bolt 
around the course. / The pipes will play, the drum 
resound, / as medallists are daily crowned; / the 
crowd's hurrah will reach the skies / [20] when victors 
hoist the golden prize. / Now welcome to this sea-girt 
land, / with London’s Mayor and co. at hand. / Good 
luck to all who strive to win: / applaud, and let the 
Games begin!’ 


I owe special thanks to the author for providing me the 
Aeolic version and answering further questions. 


Cf. Bulwer 2019, 285 and https://www.ox.ac.uk/ 
news/2021-07-23-mayor-read-out-oxford-university- 
classicists-olympic-ode [accessed: December 2020]. 
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Iberia 


Filippomaria Pontani 


Bais 2 i 
a pv Q- Zapos the Way Beyer Maptay Sra mon 
ro eppov TET aro 


Abava cov bo edvasay det Sapo ad? Kos avSyay, 
Kal acct pe brpnry. a8, ices poerep’ égoay 
Key vr as aps, cst Keaxcporo Le spor TOs 

Ky vainr « de ako Loonies foeeare, 

Oaipe Perr, Kat -rdis bets aKapeaty OAupree* 


gh ~cacrle rey cer, as -Aiieiel aa y vat ieeSY’ 


Bid vile , Meese sepaver, iCet tn ep seatar™ 
he operer fer dcerar ey deers as reeset 
eybev VE gone, K Py esdyxe SSpa Ps eae 
qerviae Cees Ber rssr, Kat abavacovor Pesiory, 
va ra 7 rg : wv 
Av 7evres wakapes igo OAuprT EXOV-ES, 
‘ , f 4, 
av Te KadIS ue aad per POA GoW a apdyes 
, ‘ 7 be 
Jawy ‘ius j4e apis” Dark » SK pos $e away MAbY 


Edxopschoor Bru COV, on reag bevy dar? ae all 


hh’ ¥ eo tear : nia Keaveov eppadty eisypas, 


ays SULA POFLEYH , sai BD ASpa tare. 
revere ial, Dal paw andy 7raeO<voy rls, 
Me rice ar ¢Ave Tse? ( Hfor@e mpiv) qreuin Ose. 
Cy xoorr salad peace Kore Beagle set bger. 
ah per aed vin rapa. ve al +ibevexe Keapu 
Tips, ay si sae A Egan pain , ay ace. 
OMA’ ove MM B iia SVG EFKE Sele ablkaie sic bey evdus cGy, 
Hucrpos Ure se nowns Spite rusian 2S 09 
Thad lege Fela Kev ope nerd ved. 
then TVapAO-K CUO pA evr? Wax kypover pee, 
‘ ‘a ? ‘ < od ? ~ c 
the ropias 7? EDS aK Pu Opsey, “CATE Mee pu wen. 


Fig. 11: Enchiridion mythyco-physico-ethicum complectens 
expositionem in Hesiodi Theogoniam...Accedit Hymnus in B. 
Virginem Mariam Graecé, idemque Latiné pro opere finito authore 
D. Antonio Martinez de Quesada..., Universidad Complutense de 
Madrid, Biblioteca, BH MSS 191, f. 227r: first page of Antonio 


Martinez de Quesada’s Greek hymn to the Virgin Mary (see 
below, p. 587-591). 


A commonplace in the study of Iberian humanism is that neither 
Spain nor Portugal ever witnessed a true Hellenic Renaissance, 
as compared with that of Italy, Germany or France: the reasons 
for this state of affairs have been detected in the geographical 
marginality of the Iberian peninsula, in the instability due to 
prolonged warfare, and above all in the ‘integralism’ of the 
Spanish intellectual elite, for whom classical culture represented 
less an object of study per se than a tool that was propaedeutic 
to an accomplished theological and philosophical instruction. 
The student of Greek and Latin was faced with a lower social 
prestige, a higher degree of exposure to the ecclesiastical 
Inquisition, and above all to a limited circulation and production 
of printed books in Greek.! Classical instruction continued to 
play a relatively limited role in Spanish academic and artistic 
culture through the 19th century: when in 1891 the University of 
Salamanca appointed the young Miguel de Unamuno to the 
chair of Greek, the writer Juan Valera famously joked: ‘ninguno 
sabe griego’ (‘nobody knows Greek’), but ‘hemos dado la 
catedra al Unico que podra saberlo’ (‘we have given the chair to 
the only person who could know it’).2 

Despite this discouraging panorama, since the early 16th 
century a number of Iberian scholars and /iterati did acquire a 
good knowledge of Greek, first through their studies in other 
European countries, then thanks to the establishment of various 
chairs of Greek language and literature in the Iberian peninsula. 
The first professor of Greek at Salamanca (1495-1523) was Aires 
Barbosa (1540),3 one of the Portuguese pupils of Angelo 
Poliziano in Florence (— Italy)4 and later a distinguished poet;> 
amongst his pupils was ‘el Comendador Griego’, namely Hernan 
Nufiez de Guzman, the owner of a remarkable library, and 
Barbosa’s successor in the chair of Greek at Salamanca.® 

Still, of the first generations of Iberian Hellenists very few 
scholars attained such a degree of familiarity with Greek as to 
be able to compose prose or verse: in the fifth volume of the 


Polyglot Bible printed at Alcala de Henares in 1514, the three 
Spanish curators (Juan de Vergara, Bartolomeo de Castro, and 
Hernan Nufiez de Guzman) added one Latin epigram each, 
whereas only the Greek and the Italian editor (Demetrios 
Doukas and Vettor Fausto) were bold enough to write a short 
poem in Greek: Doukas, incidentally, had been appointed in 
1513 as the first teacher of Greek at the Complutensian 
University.” Perhaps the earliest Greek epigram by an Iberian 
author to appear in print was the short tetrastichon by which 
the Portuguese Diogo Pires/Didacus Pyrrhus (1517-1599) 
mourned over Erasmus’ death in 1536,8 but Pires later moved to 
Dubrovnik, where he played a decisive role in Greek studies of 
the Balkan region (> Balkans). Emigration also played an 
important role in the 16th century: one need just think of Juan 
de Verzosa (1523-1574), who probably learned Greek in Leuven 
and wrote a number of unpublished Greek epigrams,? or of such 
a good Hellenist as the Avilan Pedro Nufez Vela (+1580), who in 
the 1540s converted to Protestantism and moved to Switzerland, 
where he used Greek for his encomiastic epigrams and odes, 
including a long thanksgiving to the Senate of the city of Berne. 
Portugal boasted a priority over Spain in the advancement 
of humanism."° In fact, Portuguese humanism, although it 
remained an overwhelmingly Latin phenomenon, had started 
early in the shadow of Poliziano and Erasmus, and the creation 
of the University of Coimbra had contributed an important 
international dimension to it.11 However, the triumph of the 
Counter-Reformation and the establishment of the Jesuits, both 
in the Colégio das Artes at Coimbra (1555), 12 and then in the 
Colégio do Espiritu Santo at Evora (1557),!3 marked the turning- 
point of Portuguese humanism towards a looser engagement 
with classical antiquity. While until 1580 Greek epigrams, of 
religious, funerary, or encomiastic content, appeared frequently 
in the poetic collections stemming from the colleges of Coimbra 
and Evora (some of them penned by important intellectuals 
such as Cipriano Soares), after that date the very knowledge of 
Greek became more and more suspect to the Inquisition, and 
quickly faded away, only to be partially recovered in the late 


18th century. 

In Renaissance Spain, while Greek was taught in several 
universities (Alcala, Salamanca, Valencia, Barcelona; the chairs at 
Valladolid and Zaragoza were short-lived experiments), the 
practice of Greek composition was not especially widespread: 
some university curricula did prescribe the exercice of 
translation from Latin into Greek, and the 1565 reform at Alcala 
invited students that they ‘compongan versos, dialogos o 
discursos por escrito o de viva voz’; but apparently the same 
students complained that Greek was not adequately taught as a 
living language, and neither their professors nor the Jesuit 
colleges that flourished in Spain over the decades (indeed, much 
less interested in Greek than their Portuguese counterparts) 
ever favoured this exercise. 14 

However, Greek versification proved particularly popular in 
Valencia, a city whose enthusiasm for Hellenic studies was 
precocious and remarkable:'° the practice of writing in Greek 
(not only piéces doccasion, but also religious poems) was 
initiated by two doctors in the 1540s, Miguel de Ledesma 
(+1547) and Pedro Jaime Esteve; it later influenced Ledesma’s 
pupil Pedro Juan NUfiez (perhaps Spain’s most important 
philologist together with Francisco de Vergara),'© as well as their 
successor Juan Lorenzo Palmireno (1514-1579), the author of an 
entire Greek dialogue and a Greek preface to his edition of 
Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica.'’ It was no doubt this heritage, 
together with a great intellectual ambition and an immense 
devotion to learning, that induced, some decades later, the 
Valencian scholar Vicente Mariner (11642) to produce, together 
with a large amount of translations and Latin poems, hundreds 
of Greek epigrams dedicated to friends, patrons, saints, etc.: yet 
none of this ever made it to the press, and Mariner's 
achievements, admirable as they are even in their imperfection, 
were thus doomed to almost total oblivion. 

The three splendid monographs that describe Greek studies 
in Spain from 1500 until 1800 show ad abundantiam the 
decadence of linguistic competence over the centuries: 18 after 
the frequent attacks of the Inquisition on professors of Greek in 


the late 16th century,!9 most Jesuit colleges did not offer a 
decent curriculum of Greek, and at public universities some of 
the recruited professors were of Greek descent rather than 
Spaniards (e.g., Constantino Sofia at Toledo, Diogenes 
Aramonero and Neophytos Rhodinos at Salamanca: they all 
wrote very modest Greek epigrams), and most could not boast 
any real knowledge of ancient Greek literary language: their 
teaching was thus confined to an elementary grammatical 
parsing with the help of Francisco de Vergara’s handbook.29 
Exceptions such as Martin Miguel Navarro, an obscure deacon 
of the cathedral at Tarragona who wrote a Sapphic ode to the 
philhellene pope Urbanus VIII (- Italy),21 or such as Gonzalo 
Correas (1571-1631), whose own Greek verse is far from perfect 
and who lived in a city (Salamanca) where the printing of Greek 
characters had become an almost unsurmountable problem, 
only go to confirm the rule. Correas’ Anacreontic for the birth of 
a royal infante, however, tells us that Greek poetry did find its 
place in public ceremonies and feasts promoted by the 
University of Salamanca. 

Nor did Greek studies fare better in Spain during the course 
of the 18th century: Gregorio Mayans famously observed in 1767 
that nobody knew Greek in Spain except Manuel Marti (1663- 
1737), another Valencian who spent a long time abroad, and 
who tried his hand at light Greek versification for private 
communication.22 The outcome of the Greek studies carried out 
at Madrid’s royal colleges and libraries was largely 
unsatisfactory, as can be gathered by simply glancing at the 
poor quality of José Rodriguez de Castro's (ca. 1739-1789) 
celebrated Congratulatio to King Charles III (1759); not to 
mention the sometimes embarrassing imitations, translations 
from Latin, and letters in Greek that blossomed throughout the 
country (Ignacio Lépez de Ayala attempted an idyll in 
Theocritean style; Pedro Mercado translated into Greek the 
Officium Beatae Virginis; Juan de Cuenca translated in Greek 
Augustine’s Sermo de expositione fidei; Francisco Antonio 
Gonzalez de Torres translated excerpts from Luis de Granada’s 
Guia de pecadores; several scholars wrote Greek epistles to 


Antonio Campomanes). The case of Antonio Martinez de 
Quesada’s (1718-1751) original hymn to the Virgin (penned at 
the end of a complex exegetical work on Hesiod’s Theogony) 
remains isolated. 

In fact, after decades of neglect it was only in the 1770s that 
chairs of Greek started to be re-established in Spanish 
universities: this new interest was made possible in part thanks 
to the ban on the Jesuits in 1767 (the only Jesuit college with a 
certain interest in Greek studies, that of Villagarcia de Campos, 
had been shaped by the wise reform of Francisco Javier Idiaquez 
in 1755-1762), and in part through the general re-organisation 
of the Plan de Estudios (1771) promoted by Antonio 
Campomanes -— one of the fondest supporters of Greek in 
modern Spain — on behalf of King Charles III.23 However, 
perhaps the most interesting results in the field of Greek 
versification were achieved by those Jesuits (e.g., Manuel 
Lassala, Manuel Aponte) who moved to Italy after the ban, and 
thus could interact with the local cultural and academic milieu. 

Despite the slow recovery of academic teaching of Greek, 
the 19th century did not witness a new wave of the Hellenizing 
Muse. A Greek encomium for Queen Maria Cristina de Borbén 
written by Antonio Vera in 1832 (produced in the frame of such 
an important institution as Madrid’s Real Academia Grecolatina) 
seems to follow the rules of modern rather than ancient metre, 
although the language - far from being poetically convincing - 
still largely adheres to ancient models.24 And very little can be 
found in later decades (the 20th-century Portuguese professor 
Francisco Rebelo Goncalves (1907-1982) is again the exception 
that confirms the rule): it is noteworthy that even in 
contemporary academia, now that the teaching of Greek 
occupies a firm place in Spanish universities,2> the practice of 
writing Greek epigrams appears to be exceedingly rare — as 
Opposed to what happened and happens in other countries, and 
as opposed to what happened in Spain with Latin versification. 
Throughout the central decades of the 20th century Latin verse 
of all kinds (but not a single Greek piece) found its natural venue 
on the pages of the famous periodical Palaestra Latina - a 


publication not devoid of influences from the Catholic Church, 
and partly resonating with the conservative ideological 
overtones that accompanied the dark years of Franco's regime. 


Miguel de Ledesma (11547) 


Cento Homericus de Christi passione [1545] 


(excerptum, w. 36-60) 


36 Aiwa kak® ToUTWY Tavtwv tabt rvSave Bus, 
Xptotov amtoxteivetv, Sodvat kai 6Wpa Tovésa 
ayAaa: KEUOUG Tousatouc Cwywvuc8al Gvwyav 
TLIAUTIOAAOUG ETtl VUKTI, ESUDOATO VWPOTIA YAAKOV 
40 dotic iwv Adyynv TE PEPWV Kal Pdoyavov O€U. 
AQUTIASEG EV TOUTOLG TIOAAAl, TIOAAO! TE KEV iTtVOL 
aivov, kai aixpyal AduTtov, Kpatwv TpU~@aAetat 
TIOPPWHEV, KEAASOG TE TIOSWV NKOVETO TIOUAUG. 
Autap éttel KOounGev ovv B’iepetot EKaOTOL, 

45 EFEOOUVTO TILA, THV NyEHOveuE ToUSac, 

kal Saiuwv ToUTWY TUUATas WIpuvE PaAayyac. 
Totol tpic Lwtnp WEya EUXETO xELpac aAvacxywV: 


voogwy aywvi@wy paoxev tratpi tpt WESOVTL: 


“CQ Tatep oUpavoG_ev HESEWV KUSLOTE HEYLOTE, 

50 todtov tov Gdvatov Auypov Séttac ap’ am’ éyEto, 
et SpGoG8at SUvatat. AAA’oUK EUA PNYAT akovonNG<, 
GAA dye Ott’ EBEANOBa, Kal Wc TETEAEOHEVOV EOTW. 
BovAop atto8vnoxetv, AUTPEVOW TITatoHa yovfoc 
OUVAOHEVOV, TO OvNtoic GAyea pupt EOnkev, 

55 TOAAG TipBipous WuXds Tloti TaptTapa TE WeEv.” 
“Oc E~at’ evVYOUEVOG XpLotoc tTpic, tpic &’Ekiyavev 
eUdovtac y’ Etapous, Trepi & auBpdotoc KEXUO Urtvoc. 
rds 5€ UTEP KEMaARc Netpov tipdc WOOov Eee: 
“KaptepoOuue Yipwy, eUSetc; EvtadOd pot eine 


60 T1Wc Ur) AypuTtveiv HET’ EWOU Wpav play EoxEG;” 


Textus: Graecarum Institutionum compendium a Michaéle 
Hieronymo Ledesma Valentino medico conscriptum, Valentiae, 
excudebat Ioannes Mey, 1545, cc. 94r—100r (95r). 

Crit.: 36 ta0O Avdave debuit | | 38 ayAad debuit | | 40 an 
Eepot? | | 41 imtvoil debuit | | 42 toupaAs tat debuit | | 43 
keAadoc: correxi | | 50 @dva8ov et mox dp} correxi | | 52 We 
debuit | €otw: correxi | | 53 Attpevow: correxi (sed potius 
Autpwow debuit) | | 55 ip@&Upyouc: correxi || 57 eUSovtac debuit 
| Wuvoc: correxi 

Sim.: de historia cf. NT, Matth. 26.2-4, 39-40, 47-48 | | 36 
rvdave Buy] I/. 1.24 etc. | | 37 Xptotov amtoxteivetv] idem 
Nonn. Par. Jo. 5.66 | | 38 dyAaq] cf. I/. 1.213 etc. | Cwvvuc8at 
dvwyav] I/. 11.15 | | 39 €50ooato vwporta xaAkov] I/. 2.578, 11.16 
|| 40 paoyavov O€v] cf. I/. 22.306 al., praes. Od. 10.145 | | 41 
imvot] cf. Arist. Pax 841 | | 42 aiypai Aduttov] cf. I/. 6.319, 8.494 | 
Kpatwv] de forma cf. Od. 22.309 | toupadeiat] cf. I/. 10.76 etc. | | 
44 cf. II. 3.1 || 45 €€€oouvto MUAY] cf. I/. 7.1 | | 46 Mupatac 


wrtpuve padayyas] I/. 4.254 | | 47 yéya eUxEto xEtpac avacxwv] 
cf. I/. 1.450 et 3.275 | | 48 tpt peéSovtt] sim. I. 1.38 al. (tpt 
avaooeic) | | 49 cf. I/. 3.276, 320, 7.202, 24.308 | | 52 sim. Od. 
14.54 (6ttt uaAtot'e9EAELc, de love); €8EANoGa saepius apud 
Hom. (I/. 1.554 etc.) | kai — gotw] cf. I/. 9.310 | | 54-55 J/. 1.2-3 
|| 56 cf. I/. 1.43 et saepius | | 56-58 Exiyavev — Kewaaijc] cf. II. 
2.18-20 | | 58-59 cf. I/. 2.59-60 (et 23.68-69, 24.682-683) | 
kaptepo8uye_] II. 5.277 


Homeric cento on the Passion of Christ 


(excerpt, Il. 36-60) 
[36] Immediately the evil spirit of them all took this 
decision: 
to kill Christ and to offer splendid presents 
to Judas. And straight away they ordered masses of Jews 
to gird up their loins in the night: all those walking 
[40] with a spear and a sharp sword wore flashing bronze. 
Amid them many lanterns and many torches were shining, 
and the spearheads glittered from afar, and so did helmets 
on the heads, and a great noise of walking feet was heard. 
Then after everyone got ready, they came out of the doors 
[45] together with the priests, under the guide of Judas, 
while the devil was stirring up their rearguard. 


Thrice did the Saviour pray loudly for them raising his 
hands: 


moving to another place he argued and said to the Father, 
the powerful ruler: 


‘O greatest and noblest Father, ruler of the sky, 

[50] push away from me this sad cup of death, 

if that can be done. But no, do not listen to my words, 
and do whatever you wish, and thus may it be done. 


I want to die, I shall redeem the accursed fault of the 
forefather, 


which brought about many evils for the mortals, 

[55] and sent many valiant souls to the Underworld.’ 

So spoke Christ in his three prayers, and thrice did he find 
his disciples asleep: divine sleep was poured upon them. 
He approached Peter’s head and said to him: 

‘O strong-hearted Simon, are you sleeping? Tell me now, 


[60] why didn’t you find one hour to stay awake with me?’ 


Metre: Hexameters. Greek prosody earned a place in Ledesma’s 
Compendium, hence in his Greek poetry mistakes are not 
frequent (see however the app. crit.), aside from some ugly 
hiatuses (Il. 37, 39, 44, 48, 58, 60); metre often follows the 
Homeric prototype, and bipartite hexameters are rare (Il. 44, 54). 

Notes: Introduced by a polemical epigram against a certain 
Zoilus (Honorato Juan, a former pupil of Juan Luis Vives), in 
which Ledesma appeals to Galen in order to defend his activity 
as both a doctor and a Hellenist, the Compendium is rounded off 
by two original Greek pieces, called exercitamenta. One is a prose 
oration in which the letter tau responds to the letter sigma 
(modelled on Lucian’s dialogue Lis consonantium); the other is 
our Cento Homericus de Christi Passione (inc. ZwotoKov Bavatov 
Xptotob moAUTAnHOovos, expl. Emi SE otEeVaXOVTO yUVaiKEs), not 
exactly a cento in the narrow sense of the term, but a poem in 
323 hexameters that freely reworks and combines lines and 


hemistichs from archaic Greek epic. This poem enjoyed wide 
popularity in learned Spain: it was even translated into Latin, 
together with other classical texts, by Vicente Mariner. In our 
excerpt (an amplification of the episode described in NT, Matth. 
26), at least one passage displays not only the adoption of 
Homeric language and style, but also a skilful attention for the 
context of the prototype: Il. 56-60 are an overt allusion to 
Agamemnon’s dream in Iliad 2. While there is no clear trace that 
Ledesma had read the Christus patiens (a Byzantine cento on the 
passion of Christ from Euripides and other tragedians), |. 37 is 
one of the few but relevant clues pointing to Ledesma’s 
knowledge of Nonnus’ hexametrical version of the Passion of 
Christ in book 19 of the Paraphrase of the Gospel according to St 
John. It can also be argued that in other parts of his Cento 
Ledesma imitated Politian’s epigram IX on the Pater Noster (> 
Italy). 

Biography: Miguel Jerénimo de Ledesma (tT Valencia 1547) 
studied medicine and ancient Greek at the University of Alcala, 
and in his capacity as a physician was a renowned supporter of 
the Galenic method: together with the other doctor Pedro Jaime 
Esteve, he also became the most accomplished teacher of Greek 
in Valencia, one of the most important centres of Spanish 
Hellenism from the 16th through the 19th century (from Oliver 
to Palmireno, from Mariner to Manuel Marti and Lassala). In 
Valencia, Ledesma taught Greek language and medicine from 
1531 until his death in 1547, training pupils such as the 
important humanist Pedro Juan Nufiez, and composing a 
Compendium of Greek grammar that declaredly aimed to 
improve on the De Graecae linguae grammatica of his former 
teacher Francisco de Vergara (1537), and even on Guillaume 
Budé’s Commentarii linguae Graecae. 

Bibliography: Lopez Rueda 1973, 123-125, 147-153 and 339; 
Garcia Martinez 1980; Baguena Cervellera, Maria José (2012), in: 
DBE 29, 316f. 


Anonymous from Evora 


In Olyss(iponam) [1554] 


“OTAOLs Kal TAOUTW TAUTN Eoti TEpLBWTOG 
1] TIOALG, AVOPWTTOLG KANGOHEVN HaXLYOLc, 
oikwv ayAatn Kai TUpyots Kai TOAUOABW 
KAELWN WKEAVG® Kai TOTAaUG® TAateEl. 
5 vijas €xet peyeOet Bauyaotadc kai TH ApLoyG, 
AG KAAOG TNpEt KUSAALOs TE ALUN. 
Tata XpOvoc TrKEL: ApETH] OUV cot BaofoG 
TIAEiw Kal yElfw oot yepa Sfita TOpEv. 
Textus: ms. Evora, Biblioteca PUblica CXIII/1-10, f. 15v. 
Crit.: Tit. Olyss., supplevi | | 4 wkedvw, correxi || 7 cou, 
correxi | | 8 Opev: Sidol a.c. 
Sim.: 1-2 TepiBwtos...KAQGopuEvnN] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.62.1-2 (de 
Ilio) | | 4 motay® mAateéi] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.147.4 | | 6 KaAoc...Atunv] 


cf. Od. 6.263 (de Ithaca) | | 7 ypovoc TrikéL...yEpa TIOpEV] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 9.704.1-4 


On Lisbon 


This city is well-known for its weapons and its wealth, 
celebrated for its warlike men, 

it is famous for its splendid houses and towers, 

for the wealthy ocean and the large river. 

[5] It has ships remarkable in size and number, 
which are kept in a good and renowned harbour. 


But all this is consumed by time: hence no doubt the virtue 


of your king 


brings you more numerous and more considerable gifts. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Prosody and metre are generally 
sound, with the exception of I. 1 where €otiv should be read 
instead of €ott; there are minor vagaries in the handling of 
hiatus (I. 4) and of correptio attica (see Il. 1, 3, 5 vs. |. 7). 

Notes: After Coimbra, Evora was one of the most important 
centres of learning in 16th-century Portugal: Diogo Pires was 
born there in 1517; the humanist Nicolas Clénard (11542) once 
reported that he had found in the city many people fluent in 
both Latin and Greek; the College of the Jesuits, founded in 
1559, was particularly active; some Greek epigrams honouring 
the visit of Cardinal Michele Bonelli (‘Alexandrinus’) at Evora in 
1571 are preserved in the poetic miscellany ms. Evora, Bibl. Publ. 
CVIII/2-7, ff. 9-15. Ms. CXIII/1-10 also preserves a collection of 
miscellaneous poems by members of the College, mostly in 
Latin. The date 1554 occurs on f. 13v, and it must refer at least to 
the epigrams of this section, some of which celebrate King John 
III (the BaotWevc mentioned here in |. 7) and his brother Luis de 
Portugal as still being alive — the latter died in 1555 (see below). 
The quality of the Greek pieces in this manuscript is uneven, and 
mainly modest: in our epigram, which might well be an 
autograph (no indication of authorship is preserved in the whole 
section), the poetic style is marred by incorrect forms (I. 1 tauth 
for aUtn), superfluous adverbs (I. 8 Sfta) and a general tone of 
prose (esp. I. 5). Still, the author displays some familiarity with 
the epigrams of the Greek Anthology on cities; the praise of 
Lisbon is based on its most obvious natural and anthropic 
features. 

Bibliography: da Silva, Augusto (2009) (ed.), A universidade 
jesuitica de Evora (1559-1759), Evora (esp. the article by Maria do 
Céu Fonseca, pp. 137-156); Soares da Cunha 1999, 483f. 


Cipriano Soares (1524-1593) 


I. Ep. Principis Lodoici [1555] 


Ndic WEyas Ev HLKPW TOUTW TUUBW KATAKELTAL, 
EVVOULNS coyias EVoEBins TE PdoG; 

o@pya HEV Ev TUUBW LLKPG@ PLKpOv KOTAKELTAL: 
ovdév BavpaoTov, W Tlaposdita, BAETIELS. 

5 Wuxnh TAOUTOU HETOXOG Kal PWG GANnBOUc, 


Fv TIOBEEOKE TIAAAL, TAELV EXEL UAKAPWV. 
II . Epita. Prin. Lodoici [1555] 


Avotadns to yevoc, Aosdikos &’oUvoua, Betatc 
ed apEtaic fpwe Gétoc ai Tatépwv, 
Ev Bat® kKeitat onk®, yeEya yapya Stkaiwe 
Tic yaing dons, GAA POALota TaTpac. 
5 0 Wuxfic TAodTov CntHv povov, €E0x’ dptotoc, 
O OKOTLVOU KOOHOU SEUTEPOG AEALOG, 
al ai oxnmtovxou Baolfjos Tlaic Kai ASeAOc 
Keita, TAS copias EvoEBiac TE Paoc. 
Un ouyKplve HEyav Bald onkd, pire Eeive: 
10 €v yatn TAotov unde Bavwv ayaa. 
Textus: Lisboa, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. 3308, pp. 31-32. 
Crit.: 11.10 6av@v ms., correxi 
Sim.: 1.1 pikpd...katakettat] cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 16.21.3 || 2 


evoEBins doc] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 4.246, sed prob. hic formulas 
Latinas (“lux sapientiae et pietatis” vel sim.) resp. | | 4 ouSév 


8aupaotov] praeter multa loca scriptorum cf. e.g. Thgn. 1.25 | w 
Traposita] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.198.1 (item de tumulo parvo) | | 5 
WTOC AGANBoUc] scil. Dei, cf. NT, Jo. 1.9; de TAODtOG GAnArj¢c item 
saepius apud Patres Christianos (vide tamen etiam Anth. Pal. 
10.41.1) | | 6 ta&wv Exet pakapwv] cf. epitaphium Platonis, Anth. 
Pal. 7.61.2 et 16.31.2 

II.1 cf. Anth. Pal. 9.63.1 (AUSn kai yévoc eipi kal oUvopa) || 3 
Bad] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.2b.1 | weya xapya] cf. I/. 24.706 || 5 Wuxfs 
TAodtov] cf. supra 1.5, praes. Anth. Pal. 10.41.1 | €Eox’dptotoc] 
cf. I/. 9.638 | | 6 SeUtEpoc aEALoc] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.6.2 et 9.422.6 | | 
7 oknmtovxou Baowfjos] cf. I/. 1.279, 2.86 etc. 


Epitaph of Prince Luis 


Why does a great man rest in such a small grave, 

the light of good government, wisdom, and piety? 

His small body rests in a small grave: 

you are not seeing anything strange, 0 passer-by. 

[5] But his soul, which partakes of true wealth and light, 


has its long-desired place among the blessed. 
Epitaph of Prince Luis 


A Lusiad by birth, Lodovicus by name, lo!, a hero 
worthy of his forefathers thanks to his divine virtues, 


this man now lies in asmall tumulus, despite having been 
a great joy 


for the entire earth, but above all for his fatherland. 


[5] He who only sought the soul's riches, by far the 
greatest, 


the second sun of the gloomy universe, 
lo! lo! the child and brother of a sceptre-bearing king, 
lies here, the light of wisdom and piety. 


Do not compare, dear stranger, the great man with his 
small grave: 


[10] even after his death he still does not love earthly 
riches. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Soares’ familiarity with Greek prosody 
and metre is shown by the fact that both epigrams are virtually 
flawless, if we overlook the incorrect itacistic form oKotivoc for 
OkOtELVOc in II.6, and the prosodical consideration (also 
sporadically attested in Greek and Latin versification) of & as a 
simple rather than a double consonant (II.9 Eeive). 

Notes: This poem belongs to a collection produced in the 
Colégio das Artes of Coimbra (founded in 1547, since 1555 run 
by the Jesuits), arguably the most important centre of Jesuit 
humanistic learning after the College in Rome. While initially 
placed under the shadow of Erasmian doctrine, the Colégio 
awarded a small but not insignificant place to the study of Greek 
(other institutions in Coimbra might have done the same, even if 
one should not trust the legend that in the Monastery of Santa 
Cruz, Latin and Greek were spoken fluently by all students). The 
two bulky mss. Lisboa, Biblioteca Nacional 3308 and Coimbra, 
Bibl. Univ. 993 represent tomes I (1555-1572) and II (1572-1579) 
of a collection Rerum scholasticarum quae a patribus ac fratribus 
huius Conimbricensis Collegii scriptae sunt: within this vast 
poetical output (chiefly in Latin, more rarely in Portuguese), the 
encomiastic and religious elements are of course dominant. 

Our two pieces belong to a section of nine epitaphs marked 
as a P. Cypriano, which clearly points to Soares’ authorship 
(autography cannot be ruled out). The epigrams mourn the 
death of the duke of Beja Luis de Portugal (1506-1555), the son 
of King Manuel I and the brother of King John III: renowned for 


his intellectual qualities and military skills, this prince took part 
in the conquest of Tunis (1535). The epitaphs revolve around the 
rather trivial topos of the contrast between the importance of 
the dead person and the modesty of his burial: they are inspired 
by an attentive reading of the Greek Anthology, and this might 
also explain a certain irregularity in their dialectal features (e.g., 
EUVOHLNS cowias in 1.2 and elsewhere). 

Biography: Cipriano Soares (Ocafia 1524 — Plasencia 1593), a 
Spaniard by birth, was active in Portugal as a professor of 
rhetoric at the Colégio das Artes of Coimbra, where he achieved 
great fame and popularity: his three books De arte rhetorica 
(1562), which mainly elaborate on the doctrines of Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian, became the standard syllabus for 
students of Jesuit colleges in Europe until the end of the 18th 
century (it was openly recommended in the 1599 Ratio 
studiorum). 

Bibliography: Flynn, Lawrence J. (1956), “The De arte 
rhetorica of Cyprian Soarez S,J.”, in: Quarterly Journal of Speech 
42, 367-374; Lavajo, José (1999), “As humanidades em Evora”, in: 
Soares da Cunha 1999, 43-75 (esp. 63-65); Fernandes Pereira, 
Belmiro (2005), Retorica e eloquencia em Portugal na época do 
Rinascimento, Coimbra, 550-584; Tavares de Pinho, Sebastiado 
(2006), “Literatura humanistica inédita do Colégio das Artes da 
Universidade de Coimbra no século XVI", in: Id., Humanismo en 
Portugal. Estudos II, Lisboa, 323-344. 


Pedro Nufiez Vela (11580) 
Nepi tis ouyKANtou tic Bepvains [1570] 
(excerptum, w. 113-139) 


AUtn EAEUBEpLoc SUVatat BoUAN KaAEEoBaL: 


Kai yop kadéUvautv avOpwrtotc aiév apnyet 


115 TepTIoev HOOvVov HEAAOUONG EATILSL TEXVING, 
OUSE TLVOG KapTION TAPEOVTOG TUYXAVEL GAAOV. 
Ndavta ta od XplotW ye WEAOL, GUYKANTE HEYLOTN, 
tov 5€ TEdv TIAOUTOV OEdc GBpotoc aiév deEot. 

ov yap Urtai yains, Wc ToAAOl, KTHYatTa KEVOELG 

120 GAAd vu S€VOHEVoOtc xalpets Sta S6Hpa veyouoa, 
kal 6 €€Wteptkoic avOpwrtotc, Pabya TUBEoBal. 
Nabdpa tpdc aAAoTpious Eot’eU StakeipEeva EOvn: 
€Ovea Tlavta ~pirsic Kpadin, oUyKANTE HEyLOTN, 
aomdn te pidwe, Suvaocai y’ ote EATILBL Yaipetv 

125 to kev tov Kpatepov Trote S0EaoGF\vat Gvaxta. 
AdAotplous ayarldc, Wv Etc Eyw EvOdSe vaiw, 


TOV OU YE TIOAAG Mire Kai EPBELG KNPOWLv aiEi toov 
YLYVOHEVOLG Ev TA EO TratpLét yain. 


Tic EveKa XAPLTOG TIELPHOOLAL NSE TovAGW 

130 kaSSUvautv xdpttac dya8ac yAuKEepac tT dTtoSoUvat 
Kal tot Tei8eoOat vuKtas TE Kai Hata Tavta. 

Kai yap otav ob 8€Ans HE StSdoxKetv ‘EAAGSa pwr 
TOUOSE VEOUG, Tlepl TOUTO TPOTIOV KATA TIAVTA Tlovnow, 
TIAVTa TE KivNOW ALBov LELEVOG TOL APECOAL, 

135 kai Oeo NETEpoU Cwiic ot 6Hpa S.S0vtoc 
YAWTTH PwWyaty te Kai ‘EAAGSt KGAAOG deldetv 

Of|c apetic, SE oWv TpoyOvWwY TIavuU Tila Epya 


elpnvns kata KaLpov L6é TITOAEHOLO KaKOTO 


Telvwyv vetpa Tdavu Tlelprjoopal, ai KE TUXOLUL. 


Textus: Petri Nunii Velii Abulensis Dialecticae Libri tres...Eiusdem 
Poematiorum Graecorum Liber unus, cum Latina eorum ad 
verbum interpretatione e regione posita, Basileae: apud Petrum 
Pernam 1570, 198 

Crit.: 115 padAovong, correxi | | 118 tedv scripsi (cf. “tuas 
divitias” in transl. Latina): 8¢6v | GuBpotos possis | | 122 EOvnv, 
correxi | | 124 6te: tt possis 

Sim.: 114 (et 130) KaSSUvautv] ex Hes. Op. 336, ubi codd. 
plerique et edd. ka6 6Uvautv || 121 sim. J/. 5.725 et saepius 
(8abya iS€o8at) | | 126 EvOdde vaiw] cf. fort. Nonn. Dion. 26.22, 
vel potius formulam Homeri évOdde vatetdetv (cf. Od. 6.245 al.) 
| | 127 knpogtv] ex Hsch. k 2558 (ubi explicatur Ek ths Wuxijs) | | 
131 sim. vUKtac te kal Hyata (J/. 18.340 etc.) et Auata Tavta in 
clausula (J/. 8.539 et saepius) | | 132 EAAdSa pwvrjv] cf. Anth. Pal. 
9.451.4 || 134 mavta...Ai8ov] proverbium, e.g. Zenob. 5.63 L.-S., 
Anth. Pal. 5.40.5 al. | | 138 cf. I/. 1.284 al. (MOAEUOLO Kakoio) | | 
139 cf. I/. 5.279 (Tetprjoopat ai ke TUXWHL) 


On the Senate of Berne 


(excerpt, Il. 113-139) 


This Parliament can be called liberal, 

for it always helps the people as much as it can 

[115] and it rejoices only in the hope of future progress, 
without looking for any other gain at present. 

May all your decisions be dear to Christ, o highest Senate, 
and may the immortal God always increase your wealth. 


For you do not conceal riches under the earth, like many 
others, 


[120] but you rejoice in distributing gifts to the people in 
need 


and (wonderful to know) even to foreign people. 
Few nations are well disposed towards foreigners: 
you love in your heart all nations, o highest Senate, 


and you welcome them willingly, since you can rejoice in 
the hope 


[125] that the mighty Lord will be thus glorified. 
You love foreigners, and Iam one of them, I who live here 


cherished by your love and always nourished from your 
heart 


in the same way as those who were born in your 
homeland. 


Because of this favour I shall try and seek 


[130] to reciprocate with good and sweet gratitude as best 
Ican 


and to obey you for all days and all nights. 

And if you ask me to teach the Greek language 

to these youths, I shall do everything I can in this respect, 
and I shall go to any length to comply with your request, 
[135] and if our God gives me the gift of life, 


I shall strain every nerve and attempt, in case I may 
succeed, 


to sing in Latin and Greek the beauty of your virtue, 
and the much honoured deeds of your ancestors 


both in times of peace and of evil war. 


Metre: Hexameters. Nufiez Vela’s versification is virtually 
flawless, with only one bipartite hexameter (I. 134) and slightly 
problematic metrical lengthenings of évexa in |. 129 (Evekev 
would solve the matter) and ttavu in I. 139. 

Notes: The prefatory letter to the three books of Vela’s 
Dialectica (to which the Latin and Greek poématia serve as an 
appendix in the first edition of 1570, though not in the second 
one of 1578), expresses the author’s thanks for the hospitality 
and the favour he has enjoyed in Switzerland. The long 
hexametrical poem on Berne’s Senate thus becomes a praise of 
this institution, which is presented as a model of effectiveness, 
democracy, and political intelligence. Vela’s Greek versification — 
which he otherwise uses for encomiastic pieces — is generally 
adequate, though absolutely unpoetic (with some imperfections, 
see e.g. the misplaced 5¢ in |. 121 and o€o in |. 128) and with few 
unequivocal reminiscences of ancient poetic diction; in this 
frame, the erudite recovery of a term attested only in Hesychius’ 
lexicon stands out (I. 127). 

Biography: Not much is known about Pedro Nufiez Vela (ca. 
1500 — Lausanne 1580): a member of an illustrious family from 
Avila, he fled from Iberia after his conversion to Protestantism, 
and his travels took him to Padua (where he came into contact 
with the local Aristotelian tradition), Rome, Geneva, and other 
European cities. A Ramist philosopher and a learned Hellenist, 
he finally settled down in Lausanne, where the Senate of Berne 
(since 1536 one of the largest city-states in Europe) granted him 
a pension and then a professorship of Greek, which he held 
from 1567 until his death. 

Bibliography: Boehmer, Edward (1883), Spanish Reformers of 
two Centuries from 1520, II, Strassburg/London, 145-162; 
Bécares Botas, Vicente (2006), “Pedro Nunez Vela, helenista y 
hetero-doxo”, in: Silva 5, 7-19; Ceccarelli, Andrea (2015), “Un 
inedito commento rinascimentale a Lucrezio”, in: Giornale critico 
della filosofia italiana 2, 233-263. 


Anonymous from Coimbra (Nicolau 


Pimenta?) 


LeBaottavW BaotAet tpikwWAOs TETPAOTPO~WOG 
[1577-78] 


“Y6wWp GPLOToV HEV TIEAETAL: O SE 
TIOp NUTE YPUGOG VUKTi SLATTpETTEL 
KL YPUGOKOAANTOLOL AGUTIEL 

4 Atos EuBEBaws Sippototy. 

Ei 8’ Gvdpa Oeiov viv pidov EASEQL, 
W MTOp, Uuveiv, ci uEya yapuev 
EOOAOV HEALPBOyyotoL Movucatc 

8 kai WEydAou BaolAfia KOOHOU, 
KAEtvnv ZEBaotod avddoouev Biav 
TAGs te Uuvwv TMSE avoiEouEv 
OG XELpL TIOAA EOX GUMETTEL TE 

12 OKGMTA HEVETITOAEUWV AVAKTWV, 
Oc obv TUpavvolc EBvea BapBapotc 
SELVOTOLV OTIAOLG EKTIOAEUN|OATO 
aidc te xwWpac, EoXATOU TE 

16 EUPEAG WKEAVOLO KOATIOUG. 
Autap tic Uuvwv Satdaardev KAEOG 
KAUTatol BULOD HSUvato mtuxaAlc, 
toov tic aUSav GOTEPEGOL 


20 mUp oEve tav dpetdv paetvov; 


Mntnp etteton PLv TEKE VIITILOV, 

UNTNp TO kKAELvov Tod HEyaANTtOpoG 

KdpAolto TEKvov, kK EOTaAAEEV 

24 €icg xEAEA BPEWEOG TO VEKTAP, 

€— oUpavoio Ec x8ova autika 

autdc 8e00 TE Wavtos amnAuBov, 

SeEavto xepolv auBpotototv 

28 domtaciws Apetai muovta, 

Kal Kpati eUTUKTOV OTEMaVNV TOTE 

KaAny €8nkav, otnGeow ayy 5€ 

SELpf] TE GPHOLG XPUGEOLOL 

32 KOOHEOV. AUTap ETteL6f autai 

KOOHOV TEONKGOL Tlepi TH pot, 

Siov AaBoGoat ai Xapttec BpEpoc 

EavOoiol Kail TAYTIOPPUPOLOLV 

36 GvOEotv EvduUKEWS EOpEWav. 

Kal pny ayaaAAet kal HEyaAortpertwc 

BELoLot SWpotcs avTOvV auELBEtO 

Kal TIavt dkouEt 8’ EottEpoc Tran 

40 rf podsodSaktuaos orttet we. 
Textus: Coimbra, Biblioteca Geral da Universidade, ms. 993, f. 
145r/v. 


Crit.: 13 tupavvoic ms. | | 16 wKeavoio ms. | | 17, 19 tic ms. 
| | 21-22 untnp (bis) ms. | | 23 KapAoio ms. | | 25 oUpavod ms. 


| | 29 eUttKtov ms. || 34 Siou ms. | | 39 mavta aKkovEt ms. 

Sim.: 1-6 cf. Pind. O/. 1.1-4 | | 3-4 yxpucok. — Sigpotow] cf. 
Eur. Phoen. 2 || 7 ueALpBoyyotot Movoatc] cf. Pind. O/. 6.21 || 9 
kAgtvnv Biav] cf. Eur. Phoen. 56 | avSdoouev] cf. Pind. O/. 1.7 | | 
10 TWAac UuVvwvy] cf. Pind. O/. 6.27 | | 11-12 Guertet oxGrtta] cf. 
Pind. O/. 1.12 | | 14 Sewwotowy SttAotc] cf. I/. 10.254 al. | | 17 
UuvWwy — tttuxaic] cf. Pind. O/. 1.105 | | 23-24 k’éotaA. — 
vektap] cf. Pind. Pyth. 9.62-63 | | 29-33 cf. Hymn. Hom. Ven. 7-14 
|| 35 cf. Pind. O/. 6.55 


Ode to King Sebastian in quatrains of three 
different verses 


Water is the best thing; gold 

glares like fire at night 

and the sun shines, stepping 

[4] on gold-rimmed carts. 

O my heart, if you now wish to celebrate 

a divine man, to praise highly 

with honey-tongued Muses a valiant 

[8] king of the wide world, 

we Shall sing the renowned power of Sebastian 

and we shall open to him the doors of hymns 

to him whose hand has conquered so much and holds 
[12] the sceptres of brave war-like rulers, 

to him who has overcome in battle with terrible weapons 
populations ruled by barbarian tyrants, 


and regions of the earth, and vast gulfs 


[16] of the outer ocean. 

But who could voice the artistic renown of his hymns 
through the illustrious folds of his mind, 

who managed to extol like the stars 

[20] the gleaming fire of his virtues? 

Just after his mother gave birth to her baby, 

his mother, the glorious offspring of mighty Charles, 
and spilt from her breast 

[24] the nectar to the baby’s lips, 

immediately the Virtues, sent by God, 

descended from sky to earth, 

and held gladly in their immortal hands 

[28] the new-born child: 

they put on his head a well-wrought, beautiful 
crown, and they adorned his chest 

and his neck with golden 

[32] necklaces. Then once they 

had put these adornments on his body, 

the Graces took the divine baby 

and they fed him tenderly 

[36] with blond and purple flowers. 

And both the western star... and the rosy-fingered 


dawn listen to him and watch him, 


and glorify him and reward him 


[40] magnificently with divine gifts. 


Metre: Ten Alcaic stanzas, probably modelled on the Latin 
pattern (chiefly attested in Horace). The title toikwAoc 
tetpaotpogos is often applied by Latin humanist poets to 
stanzas consisting of three different verse types (ko/a) in four 
lines (tetpdottyoc would be more correct). Aside from some 
disturbing hiatuses (e.g,., Il. 10, 29) and a couple of 
morphological oddities (e.g., |. 19 dotépeoot for dotpaot, |. 24 
xeéAea for xeiAea, |. 40 Stttet; the mysterious tan in |. 39), there 
are few metrical problems: both the oUpavod (for oUpavoio) in 
|. 25, and other minor orthographical or prosodical flaws should 
probably be corrected — there is no indication that we are 
dealing here with an autograph. 

Notes: This poem belongs to the same collection mentioned 
above (Cipriano Soares): it might well be by the same author of 
the Greek ode De Diva Elisabet that immediately precedes it in 
the Coimbra manuscript, namely the Jesuit father Nicolau 
Pimenta (Santarem 1546 — Goa 1614), a student and later a 
professor of theology at Evora and Coimbra, and since 1592 the 
Jesuit General Visitor for India (his De felici statu et progressu rei 
Christianae in India Orientali was published in Konstanz in 1603). 
The dedicatee of our ode is King Sebastian of Portugal (1554- 
1578), the son of Prince John Manuel and Joanna of Austria (the 
daughter of Charles V: see II. 22-23). No hint is made of 
Sebastian’s premature death, whereas his expeditions against 
barbarian tribes are openly mentioned and praised (Il. 11-16, 
which may well refer to the colonial expansion in Angola, 
Mozambique, and Malacca during the early years of Sebastian's 
reign): it is therefore possible that the poem was written in the 
months preceding the Crusade against the infidels in Morocco, 
during which he died. The praise of Sebastian’s early royal 
status (Il. 25-36) alludes to the fact that he inherited the throne 
at the age of three, soon after the death of his grandfather King 
John II. The ode displays clear Pindaric allusions, both in terms 


of structure (the opening is clearly reminiscent of the Olympian 
odes, particularly O/. 1 and 6) and in terms of imagery (the 
‘doors of songs’, the Charites, the Aretai, etc.): however, it also 
displays a certain familiarity with epic and tragic vocabulary. 

Bibliography: Tavares de Pinho 1984; da Costa Ramalho, 
Américo (1988, 2000), Para a histéria do Humanismo en Portugal I, 
Lisboa, 49-74 and IV, Lisboa, 135-139 (originally published in 
1982 and 1979); Tavares de Pinho, Sebastido (2006), “Literatura 
humanistica inédita do Colégio das Artes da Universidade de 
Coimbra no século XVI", in: Id., Humanismo en Portugal. Estudos 
II, Lisboa, 323-344 


Vicente Mariner (+1642) 


I. Ad D. Franc. de Quevedo éniypappa [ca. 1611- 
1618] 


T® otiABovtt vow Tdvtwy HEYA PEptTatos Ecol, 
YoUucdwy Pwvds oot otdyaotv SE XEELC. 
WOTIEP XOUGOKOUNS PoiBou EptKUSEOG VLOG 
OEUVGV HOUGOTIOAWYV Edpav EXELG TIPOTEPAV. 
5 000 pEALpBoyyou Ettn KPaTEOUOL HAALOTa BEatvdv: 
AAUTIPOTATOG ToL BAULGOLOG TE TIEAELC. 
Moboat koounoavto o€8ev kaAd Epya Ettaivoic 
Swpew VEorteoiw kai TOpoVv OUpaviotc. 
Textus: Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. 9813, f. 578r (manu 
ipsius auctoris). 


Crit.: 1 peéptatdc Eoot debuit | | 2 otdyaotv de, correxi 
Sim.: 1 yEya wEeptatoc] cf. I/. 16.21 al., vide etiam J/. 1.581 


(TOAU (alii pEya) PEPtatdc EotLv) et Quint. Smyrn. 1.649 (uEya 
weptatot eivev) | | 3 ypUcoKouNG] de Apolline cf. Eur. Tro. 253- 
254, Ar. av. 216-217 | cf. Od. 11.576 (Tains EptkuSéoc vidv) || 5 
UEALPBOyyou] adi. Pindaricum, cf. O/. 6.21, Isthm. 2.7 et 6.9 | | 7- 
8 cf. Opp. H. 4.8-9 (Mooat Koounoavto...bwpw Seorteciw kat 
HOL TOpov UETEPOLOL) 


Epigram for Don Francisco de Quevedo 
You are by far superior to everyone for your gleaming 
mind, 
and you pour out from your mouth the voice of the Muses. 
Like the gold-haired son of illustrious Phoebus 
you sit in the first rank among the revered poets. 


[5] Your verses, o honey-voiced, win over those of the 
goddesses: 


you are the most brilliant and admired by everyone. 
By a divine gift, the Muses adorned your beautiful works 


with praise, and offered them to the celestial gods. 


II . In Sanctum Xavierium pauperibus medentem 
epigramma [ca. 1620] 


OgAywv avOpwWrwy TOAUAAYER TInvata voUoWwY 
Mpaykiokoc BLotou Sovc doc NAGE paKap. 
EiSev akeotopins ydAa pdapyaka TIOAAd Coto, 
Wuxas avOpwrtwv Soypyaotv hkEoato. 


5 xelpac OpeyvUEVOG Kaka TIEVOE TIGoLv GAEEEL, 


oupavov sic yakdpwv aiév detpe Bpotouc. 
MeiAuyos EiAe vVOoouG, OWTNPLOG Gotpa OmaZEL, 
Aadv dAov Xptotoo Hye vouotc ayiotc. 
Xnpevev S€ yEAGOpa TIOAUKAGUTOU AXEpOVtoc: 


10 ovUpdvLov TIdoLv S@KE Bolo TEAOG. 


Textus: Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. 9807, p. 389 (manu 
ipsius auctoris). 

Sim.: 1 ex Hymn. Orph. 67.2 (ad Asclepium) | | 3 cf. Anth. Pal. 
7.559.1 (eiSev Akeotopin); de papyaka ToAAG cf. fort. Od. 4.230 
|| 4 cf. Anth. Pal. 7.108.2 (puxdc av8pwrwv ypauUaoLw nkEoato, 
de Apolline et Platone) | | 5 cf. Mosch. Europa 112 (xetpac 
OpeyvUHEVN; vide etiam Anth. Pal. 7.506.6) | | 9 ex Anth. Pal. 
16.270.3 (de Galeno) 


Epigram on St Xavier healing the poor 


Beguiling the painful sufferings of human diseases 
blessed Francis gave the light of life and arrived here. 
He saw a great many medicines of God's healing art, 
and treated with doctrines the human souls. 


[5] Reaching out his hands he protects everyone from bad 
Sorrows, 


and he has always extolled mortals to the sky of the Blest. 


A sweet man, he has defeated diseases; a saviour, he leads 
to the stars 


steering a whole population according to Christ’s holy 
laws. 


The halls of mournful Acheron have become empty: 


[10] he has given to everyone a heavenly life-end. 


III . Ad invictissimum et potentissimum Hisp(aniae) 
et Ind(iae) regem Philippum quartum M(agistri) 
Vincentii Marinerii Valentini epigramma [ca. 1630- 
1632] 


ZuNnved Movodwy HEAL HEV GOU xEiAEot Bf{kav, 
TEKVOV kal O& ES0v TANBOLEVOV OoYyine. 
Kal coyin o€ iAnoe xdplv otaGoUGA TIPOOWTIOLG 
UWo8t kai Tavtwy oo voov hye HEyav. 
5 HElAnying oinka wEpEtc Ev xEpol yaAnvnc 
rvotgac S€ 8Upac EvETIing yAUKEPHI<C. 
Bnyata pobvos éBnc KaAdv BeoteuXea Mouowy, 
OTTL VOOU PEYYOG 8 AOTUPEALKTOV EXELC. 
Lol Xapitwv dé tptac Kai coi TAAL PotBoc ANoAAWV 
10 €yyUc Env o€d0ev xEpolv EpaapEvoc. 
hn Kal TIPOMEPELs TaAVTWV TIETTVUEVG EL6WG 
Kal UTIO Mouodwy TIp@toc EKELGO Opovov. 
2U x8ovodc Tottaviac paos eEaipets Ec “OAUUTIOV: 
Nuav Eoot xaptc kai Xapitwv Kpasin. 

Textus: Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. 9805, p. 11 (manu 

ipsius auctoris). 

Crit.: 6 fhvotgac scripsi: Evga ms. 


Sim. : 1 YEAL...xelAEot BFjKav] de imagine cf. Anth. Pal. 
16.210.6 (et 5.32.3) et vitam Pindari 8.12-13 Dr. || 2 €5ov] cf. Hes. 


Theog. 30 (et Hsch. € 490) | TAN8duEVOV coying] cf. Anth. Pal. 
6.293.4 || 3 cf. lo. Gaz. Descr. Mundi 2.71 (xaptv otaGouca 
pee@potc) || 5 cf. lo. Gaz. Descr. Mundi 2.75 (ueAtying oinka 
KUBEpvNtiipa yaAnvns) || 7 Peoteuxea] ex Io. Gaz. Descr. Mundi 
2.51 || 8 cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37. 1553.7 (KaAAOG vooc... 
GOTUMEALKTOV) | | 9 Xapitwv tpLac] cf. Anth. Pal. 5.260.7 || 10 
oeo_v] cf. EtGud 404, 3 Stef. | xepoiv €paWau_evoc] cf. Thgn. 1.6 
(de Apollinis matre) | | 11 tettvupeva eidwe] cf. Od. 4.696 al. 


To the most powerful and invincible Philip IV, king 
of Spain and India, epigram of Vicente Mariner 
from Valencia 


Swarms of Muses put honey on your lips, 

and they made you their son, full of wisdom. 

And wisdom kissed you, dropping elegance on your face, 
and enhanced your mind above all others. 

[5] You hold in your hands the helm of sweet peace 

and you have opened the doors of pleasant eloquence. 


You have walked alone on the divine tribunes of the 
beautiful Muses 


because your mind displays an unshaken splendour. 
The three Graces and then again Phoebus Apollo 
[10] have stood by you, touching you by hand. 
Hence you are superior to all by your knowledge 


and you have occupied the first rank below the throne of 
the Muses. 


You raise to the Olymp the light of the land of Spain: 


you are our grace and at the same time the heart of the 


Graces. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Mariner’s hexameters are generally 
good (Hermann’s Bridge is violated in I.5), and prosodical 
mistakes are limited to the earliest text (1.4 €5pav should have 
long a; the second syllable of 1.5 peAtpOdoyyou is impossibly 
shortened as if by correptio; in III.6 Evigac is just an oversight for 
the correct fhvotéac; an ugly hiatus in III.2 o& €6ov). 

Notes: The three epigrams can be dated on the basis of the 
manuscripts that carry them. The first one (equipped with a 
Latin translation on the verso of the same page)2® is dedicated 
to the great Spanish poet Francisco de Quévedo (1580-1645); 
the second one is a tribute to the Jesuit saint Francis Xavier 
(1506-1552), and it can safely be dated to 1620, the year of a 
letter to André Schott preserved on pp. 395f. of the same 
manuscript; the third one (also followed by a Latin version) is an 
encomium of the learned king of Spain Philip IV (1605-1665, in 
power from 1621). All three texts develop an encomiastic tone, 
adapting it to the object of praise. Mariner is conversant with 
Greek poetic diction, as is shown by the manifold references to 
epic and epigrammatic vocabulary: at times, he adopts ancient 
lines wholesale in his epigrams (I.7-8 are a refined tribute to 
Oppian; II.1, 4, and 9 are taken from ancient poems dealing with 
doctors, and cleverly interwoven into the fabric of the praise of 
Francis Xavier; III.3-7 are partly indebted to John of Gaza’s 
hexametrical Descriptio mundi). Mariner's style is on the whole 
not very elegant, though one cannot reproach him except for 
the incorrect use of particles (5€ in 1.2 and III.8), and some 
semantic abusiones (in 1.4 €Spav ExEtc Tpotepav is explained in 
the Latin version as prima...sede micas; in III.2 €50v means 
peperere, as in the Latin version, rather than ‘gave’, as it should). 

Biography: Vicente Mariner (tValencia 1642) was born in 
Valencia in the last third of the 16th century; he studied rhetoric 
and theology in his hometown, then moved to Madrid, where he 
worked as a private teacher for the Duke of Lerma and for the 
Duke of Uceda, and he got acquainted with many intellectuals 
such as Lope de Vega and Quévedo; he finally became a 


librarian at the Escorial in 1633. According to his lengthy self- 
presentation, during his life Mariner translated into Latin — 
beside a number of patristic or religious works — various Greek 
poets with the respective ancient exegesis: Homer (with D- 
scholia and Eustathius’ commentaries), Hesiod, Theocritus, 
Lycophron, Apollonius Rhodius, then the scholia to Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Pindar, etc. He counted his own original output in 
Greek and Latin at 350,000 lines, with over 8,000 epigrams; he 
must be considered by far the most prolific poet in ancient 
Greek in modern Iberia. This unceasing activity, quite 
unparalleled in his day, did not always result in perfection. 
Above all, only a part of Mariner’s achievements eventually 
arrived to the press: despite the 9 books of Opera omnia printed 
at Tornay in 1633, most of his works lie unpublished in the 
manuscripts of Madrid's Biblioteca Nacional and of Valencia’s 
Biblioteca Universitaria; only in recent years have some of them 
become the object of fresh scholarly investigation. 

Bibliography: de Andrés 1988, 272-299 (esp. 274-281), 307- 
310 and 375-387 (list of his works); de Andrés, Gregorio (1979), 
“Cronologia de las obras del poligrafo Vicente Mariner”, in: 
Cuadernos Bibliogrdaficos 38, 139-152; Garcia de Paso Carrasco, 
Maria Dolores/Rodriguez Herrera, Gregorio (1996), Vicente 
Mariner y sus traducciones de Ia Ilias y de la Odyssea, Cordoba; 
lid. (eds.) (2012), Vicente Mariner. Breve Antologia, Vigo- 
Pontevedra (esp. 11-33). 


Gonzalo Correas (1571-1631) 


Anacreonteiadonike Ode dicolos distrofos in genesin 
Principis [1630] 


Tov ttatda viv PiAinnou 
tod BaotAfjoc 


HEAEL TIApEOTLV GSeEtv 


4 Gul Atyews. 

TBnptn pus Eotat 

Wc EmLAauTIOV, 

woos S€ totic amtiototc 

8 Tol te BAuUBos. 

Xdpwv yovetouv idyEev 

to yeyaWtoc 

UTEVBUVOL HEyiotNY 

12 Saipvoot Tpwtwe, 

ZYOAN coPWy ayElvwy 

év LaAauavKa 

SELKVUCL TOV AVAKTWV 

16 opWv TE TO Yap. 

Kal ouv kopatc yopetoat 

Taic ‘EALK@VOG 

ai Topyldec tlapeotav, 

20 wc KaAOpWVWC. 

Eoepyet UE Gooov 

dou’ amoSovtec 

W WWotat InmoKpnvnsg 

24 ta8Aa AaBovtec. 
Textus: Fiestas de la Universidad de Salamanca al nacimiento del 


Principe D. Baltasar Carlos Domingo Felipe V.N.S. siendo retor D. 
Lope de Moscoso, hijo de los Marqueses de Tavana...dirigidas al 


excelentissimo Sefhor D. Gaspar de Guzman, Conde de 
Olivares..., Inpresas en Salamanca por Iacinto Tabernier, 1630, p. 
302. 

Crit.: 21 €0€pye08'(quod metro repugnat) debuit | | 22 doy’, 
correxi 


Anacreontic-adonic ode in distichs of two different 
lines, in honour of the birth of the Prince 


Now we want to sing 

in high-pitched verse 

the son of Philip, 

[4] our king. 

Once born, he will be a light 
shining over Spain: 

the terror of the infidels, 

[8] admired by everyone. 

We express our greatest 
gratitude to the parents 

of the newborn, being subject 
[12] ever since to their divinity. 
The wise men at Salamanca’s 
best school 

show the joy of the masters 
[16] and their own. 


And the nymphs of the Tormes 


have come to dance 

with the maidens of Helicon — 
[20] what a sweet voice! 
Come closer, come 

and give your song, 

you prize-winning initiated 


[24] of the Hippocrene. 


Metre: Anacreontic ode. The title (followed in the page by a 
metrical scheme of the anacreontica and of the adonika) 
describes this ode as consisting of couplets combining a 
catalectic iambic dimeter (very common in Anacreontic odes) 
with an adonian (with the adonians rhyming two by two): this is 
a very common pattern in Latin odes of the same genre (cf. also 
Herrichen > Germany). Prosody and metre are not always 
flawless (e.g., |. 4 Aty€Ws does not scan in the adonean; I. 11 
UtteU8uvot should have a long vu). A note following the ode in 
the original print reads: Cum antiqua mensura servat rhythmum 
Hispanicum de Seghidillas, i.e. this ode follows not only the 
anacreontic rhythm, but also the tempo of the Castilian folk 
songs (and dances) known as seguidillas. 

Notes: This ode belongs to the texts in various languages 
(Latin, Spanish, Greek, and Hebrew) read at the University of 
Salamanca in honour of the birth of Prince Baltasar Carlos 
(1629-1646), the first male son of King Philip IV and the obvious 
heir to the throne until his premature death at 17: the Fiestas 
gather all these poetic contributions, but the Greek pieces (this 
one and an epigram by Lorenzo Blasco) are added only apres 
coup in the last pages of the book (pp. 302-304), for it had 
previously proved impossible to find Greek characters for the 
press, and ‘a este genero de Poesias faltandoles sus propios 
caracteres les falta el alma, y pierden mucho de la magestad y 
estimaci6on, que se les deve’ (p. 275). As in epigrammatic 


literature, and in Anacreontic poetry in general, there is a certain 
inconsistency in terms of dialectal patina (see |. 4 Gupt, |. 21 
UuEc); due to the virtuoso tour de force imposed by metre and 
rhyme, the syntax is sometimes compressed and prosastic (with 
incorrect active €o€pyet(E) in |. 21 being the only major 
grammatical flaw, aside from the rather cryptic meaning of Il. 
11-12), and real poetic reminiscences are rare; |. 20 KaAopWwvWG 
seems to be an hapax, and so is no doubt the name of the 
nymphs of Salamanca’s river, Topytdsés (I. 19). 

Biography: Gonzalo Correas (Jaraiz de la Vera, Caceres 1571 
— Salamanca 1631) studied theology and ancient Greek at 
Salamanca’s Collegium Trilingue, and was then active as a 
teacher of Greek and Hebrew at Salamanca University from 
1598. A translator of Epictetus’ Handbook and the author of 
important handbooks of Greek grammar - first the Prototypi 
grammatici canones (Salamanca 1600), then the Arte griega 
(Valladolid 1627) -, Correas was also very active in the field of 
Spanish grammar, particularly with the unsuccessful proposal of 
a brand-new orthographical system for Castilian. He wrote 
Anacreontic odes and sonnets in Greek, most notably those 
dedicated to the death of King Philip III in 1621, which were 
collected as models of Greek versification at the end of the Arte 
griega (pp. 136-139). 

Bibliography: de Andrés 1988, 35-46 and 305-306; de 
Bustos Tovar, José Jesus (1998), “Las propuestas ortograficas de 
Gonzalo Correas”, in: Dicenda 16, 41-62; Infantes, Victor (2010), 
in: DBE 14, 712-715. 


Manuel Marti (1663-1737) 


ZUUTLOTLKOV GotELOpa sive Lusus Convivalis, 
Imitatio Odae I. Anacreonticae [1725] 


Nolee POL TO OKUMOG HEYA TIavTWv NSE BAOLotov, 


Wc HpakAgeouc, NEotopoc We te S€ttac. 

OU datuUpov yAUMBEVT’ EBEAW, OU NGva tov aicypov 
BovAOUAL, NULBEov pNO’UTIEpaAACHEVoV, 

5 OU yap papvap_evov TIpdc Siav Ax\AAEa Tpotav, 
oUTE pAoy’ Evvuxia aiBopEVNv ye TIOALy, 

Ovki payas Sippous TE, OTPATOUG fF TEVXEG PPLKTA: 
NadAdc eyod ExaG_ev kal BpotoAotyoc Apne. 

Kutipty €yw yAug@Oetoav Ep, TH OWHATL YUUVNV, 

10 néuyéAatov Gua x’ aTaAoxpwta OEdv. 

Qo mEpLE tavtng Xapttec tpetc, Wow "EPWTEG 
HUPLOL: Al KUALKEG TOV PUEOUOLV Epwv. 

‘ApTEULy EyyAaWov HETA TIapBVolLc, OU TO BEAEUVOV 
XEpol PEpoucav SuwWGs kai TITogOUCAY 6pn, 

15 AMA’ we Akxtaiwyv 8npOv ava m1iSaka TaUThV 
BEBAEGEV, EV HECOOLG USA0l VITITOHEVIV. 

Aug’ EALKOIG 0 VEOG BpOULos KEpdEcol yeypay8w, 
EK TUEOU PUODV TIVEUHATL PUGAALSa. 

NpdoGe kaAoi BOTPUEG, TIPOG Toi TloGl KAVOapoc ein, 
20 kai oTEMos oivdpEov Tous Tpixas au~pPLden. 

Ai MoGoat PoiBoc te yeypayyeva npiv gowvtal, 

ai Wev aeidouoal, 6 S€ KpEKwv KiBapLv. 

Navta TAEW KLooWv BoTPUWV TE TA TaVTa KOPUU BWV: 


Ath HOt EoEtat Tayxapleooa KUALE. 


Textus: Emmanuelis Martini ecclesiae Alonensis decani 
Epistolarum libri duodecim, Mantuae Carpetanorum: apud 
Joannem Stunicam, 1735 (Amstelodami: Smith et Wetstein, 
1738), p. 259 = c. Kk2 (epist. VI.15). 

Crit.: 1 mavtwe Se Babvotov, correxi || 5 Tpolav debuit | | 
17 €Xikeo(o)t debuit | | 21 Atv debuit | | 23 mAEa debuit 

Sim.: 2 de Heraclis poculo cf. Athen. 11.469d, de Nestoris 
poculo cf. I/. 11.632-637 | | 7 cf. e contrario J/. 3.328 al. (teUxEa 
KaAd) | | 8 BpotoAotyoc Apne] cf. I/. 5.518, 846 etc. || 10 
rSuyéAatov] sim. Anth. Pal. 5.135.4 (hSvyeAws) | | 12 Epwv] de 
forma cf. Anth. Pal. 9.39.2 | | 18 pucaAida] de subst. cf. Ar. Lys. 
1245, Hsch. @ 1042 | | 20 oivdpeov] de adi. cf. Theoc. Id. 7.134 | | 
23 sim. e.g. Aesch. Pers. 603 (Tavta HEV PoBou TIAEQ); hederae 
vineaeque sunt Bacchi insignia 


Sympotic wit or Convivial Game (Imitation of the 
first Anacreontic Ode) 


Make my cup very big and deepest of all, 

like Heracles’ cup, and Nestor’s. 

In the carving I do not want a Satyr, nor ugly Pan 
nor a leaping demigod, 

[5] no Achilles fighting against divine Troy, 

no city burning in night flames, 

no battles or carts and armies, nor terrible weapons: 
may both Pallas and man-slaying Ares be far from me. 
I fancy carved Cypris, with her naked body, 

[10] the sweetly smiling, soft-skinned goddess. 
Around her may fly the three Graces, and thousands 


of Erotes: cups fancy eros. 


Carve Artemis amid her virgins: not, however, when she 
carries 


the dart in her hands and frightens the mountains, 

[15] but such as hunting Actaeon saw her in that fountain, 
taking a bath in those waters. 

Let young Bromios be carved on the curved handles, 
blowing with his breath a pipe of boxwood. 


Let nice grapes be in the foreground, a drinking-cup at his 
feet, 


[20] and let a crown of vine-leaves bind his hair. 
May the Muses and Phoebus be carved for us, 
the former singing, the latter playing the kithara. 
All is full of ivy, all is full of grapes and ivy fruits: 


This will be for me the most beautiful cup. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. There is one clear mistake (6 in the 
longum of the second hemistich of the pentameter |. 22; but see 
also the app. crit.), and several surprising peculiarities: the 
prosodical consideration of the double consonants as simple (|. 
1 okU@os, |. 7 otpatoUc) and morphological monsters created 
metri causa (I. 2 ‘HpakAgéous, |. 13 mapOvotc for tap8Evotc). 
Notes: The elegy features as an appendix to a letter of 10 
Dec. 1725, to Juan Interian de Ayala, a member of the Real 
Academia de la Lengua. While written in a relatively fluid style, 
the poem does not lean on specific literary models, nor does it 
show a distinctive imitation of ancient Greek prototypes; on the 
other hand, it carries several grammatical and syntactical 
peculiarities (hesitation between ov and un in Il. 2-8; the elided 
dative pAody’in |. 6; the verb €p® with accusative in |. 9; the 
placing of the article tov in I. 12; the adj. €AtKdc for EALE in |. 17; 


the rare subj. €owvtatin |. 21), and a couple of interesting hapax 
legomena (I. 10 nduyEAatos, |. 13 €yyAarttety, |. 24 tayyapieooa). 

Biography: Manuel Marti Zaragoza (Oropesa del Mar 1663 — 
Alicante 1737) was one of the most important Spanish 
humanists of his time. He studied philosophy and theology in 
Valencia and then moved to Rome in 1686, where he served 
various cardinals, he learned to read and write Greek and, as a 
prolific Latin writer and poet, he entered the Academy of Arcadia 
with the name of Eumelus Olenius. He later came back to Spain 
as a dean of Alicante; he travelled to Valencia, Madrid, Sevilla, 
Madrid again, and finally settled down in Alicante; he showed a 
scholarly interest in the ruins of Saguntum and Itdlica; during 
his most prolific years in the capital (1704-1711) he completed a 
translation of Eustathios of Thessalonike’s commentary to Iliad 
I-VIII (never published) and a penetrating study on the origins 
of the Greek Anthology, which he knew intimately. His 
Epistolarum libri XII, published with the help of his friend 
Gregorio Mayans, attest to his remarkable network of scholars 
and learned friends, and contain some of his Greek pieces, 
including his translations of some epigrams of Martial (epist. 
6.13). 

Bibliography: Hernando 1975, 17, 164-177, 245-251, 284f., 
454f. Gil, Luis (1997), “El dean Marti y la Antologia Griega”, in: 
Mestre, Antonio (ed.), Humanismo y pervivencia, Cadiz, 33-65; 
Mestre Sanchis, Antonio (2002), Manuel Marti, el Dedn de Alicante, 
Alicante; Id. (2012), in: DBE 32, 766-770. 


Antonio Martinez de Quesada (1718-1751) 


“YUVOG TIpdc Thv TTap8Evov Mapiav 61a To Epyov 
teteAno@at [1743-1747] 


AS8avatwv BaoiAtooav deidouat Hdé kal avépOv, 


kai aut ye BUyatpa OEod kai uNntep Eovoav, 


KoUpnNy tic ‘Avvns Kai Twxitolo yEpovtoc, 
ayvainv Sé dkotttv Iwonpou Ca8Eoto, 

5 Batya Bpotoic kai toic BEiotg paKapEeootv OAUUTIOU 
O€UVOTATNHY Travtwv, Gc EBAEtte yaa, yuvalkv, 
aidoinv, yxpucootEepavov kai ivEpOECcoay, 
xpucd8povov BaoiAtooavy Ev oUpav® GOTEPOEVTL, 
EvOev thy Cw kai HElALya SWpa 6tdo0oav, 

10 motvtav Ev te Bpototot kai ABavatotot BEoioLy, 
fv TavtEes WaKapEs tiouolv “OAUUTIOV EXOVTEG, 

rv TE KAAGIC HEV GOLSfjot WaAAouoLy ol GvdpEec 
yain évi pakpf, pwvr Sé 1Ipdc OUPavov HABEV 
EVXOHEVWV OvNntwv kal TlapBEvou ovat ETIEGXEV, 
15 nd vid Xplot® tds kelvwv Eppasdev Evyac, 
atWa ouvatpouevn, kai peiAtya SWpa ietoa. 
ToUVEeka HEATIOHEVOG HEV dElLow TlapBEVOV ayvnhy, 
rv TEKE TIOUAVETOUO’ (Gyovoc TIpiv) TLoUvn ‘Avva 
év x8ovi TSoupains kata TopSdvoto peEeOpov. 

20 “Hde pev aidoin mapa untpi tLtAEVETO KOUPN 
iepn, AyAaouop~os, Epaoypin, ayAadBuLOS. 

AAA OTE SN XPOvoOsG EOKE, TIEPLTIAOHEVWV EVLAUTOV, 
UNntpoc UTtIO BpnoKne tplevoc tratdiokn E50o00n 
TH Ei® Lepet BoNoKEVOOHEVN ETL VOD. 


25 "EvOa TlapdaoKEeuadoUEVN t’ EUoxnYova Epya, 


Thy oogtav t’ €6L6axOn Oud ta te EVOEBA On, 
OUOQ TIALS KAN tT’ Gyauntos t: AUtap étetta 
avépi EvuMEvOn Edev kdpnN: GAAG TOT AUT 
kal yEve Tlap8Eeviac tnpooa to ayAadv dvOoc. 
30 OU ke ydp A Tot Iwonw xapievtt HEULKTAL, 
Trv ouviotoa kAivny, GAA’ Av duiavtos éretta, 
WS AyauNtoc E€o0o0a, kai OU Tote AVEPA EyVW. 
Thv yap 0 tv avdpaiv yevetwp Osdc, aiBepa vaiwv, 
efEAey EQOOUEVNV Osiwv Tt’ oiknUA Edwy. 

35 “HTOL HEV HETETIELT’Aylou 6’€k Nvevpatoc auth 
yaotpl Evi KAELTM TlaTEpOG Adyov avTUAEAnyev, 


dc yeyovws GvOpwrtos auaptiac Separtevot. 


Textus: Madrid, Biblioteca de la Univ. Complutense, ms. 191: 
Hesiodus Mythicus-Mysticus (vide fig. 11), ed. Lamata Meana, 
Silvia (1998), “Un texto en griego inédito del humanismo 
espafiol del siglo XVIII”, in: Epos 14, 563-580 (unde textum 
sumo). 

Crit.: Tit. teteAEoOat debuit || 6 taoWv debuit | | 13 pwvn 
de ms., correxi | | 15 eUxac ms., correxi | | 23 €568n debuit | | 35 
uetetteLO debuit 

Sim.: 1 cf. Hymn. Hom. 12.1 (a8avatnv BaoiAstav), necnon 
e.g. Hes. Op. 668 (Zevc ABavatwy BaotAEus) | | 4 ayvainv] adi. 
apud Hsch. a 646 tantum occurrit | | 5 8a6pa Bpotoic] cf. Od. 
11.287 | | 7 aiSoinv xpucootépavov] ex Hymn. Hom. Ven. 1 || 8 
xpucd8povov] cf. Hymn. Hom. 12.1 | €v obpav® dotepdevtt] cf. 
II. 4.44 et saep. || 9 peiAtya pa StSo0oav (cf. etiam v. 16)] cf. 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 2 || 10 aBavatotot Beototv] clausula Homerica, 
cf. I/. 1.520 et saep. || 11 cf. Hymn. Hom. 12.4-5 (fv TavteEc 
Uakapss Kata Wakpov “OAUUTIOV GCouEVOL TiouoLv) || 13 sim. 


Hes. Theog. 685 (pwvn)...iket’ oUpavov) || 15 Eppad_ev] de forma 
aoristi cf. schol. Dion. Thr. 493.12 al. | | 17 map8evov ayvAv] in 
clausula cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37.586.4; Orac. Sib. 2.312 et 
saep. | | 18 touAvetouO’] cf. Orac. Sib. 3.369 al. (ToUAUETHS) | | 
19 cf. I/. 21.25 (motapoto Kata Setvoio péeOpa), 23.205 et Hes. 
Theog. 695 (Oxeavoto pée8pa) etc., sed vide praes. Nonn. Par. Jo. 
10.141 (IopSdavoto pee@potc) || 20 cf. Od. 8.420 (untpi 
Trapaidoin) | | 21 ayAadyopwoc] saep. in hymnis, cf. Anth. Pal. 
9,525.2, Hymn. Orph. 14.5 etc. | ayAad8upOc] cf. Anth. Pal. 
15.40.25 et 31 | | 22 ex Od. 1.16 (ubi Etoc HAGE) | | 23 PpAoKns] 
de adi. cf. Hsch. 8 737 | tpievoc nescio unde (fort. e Theophr. 
Hist. PI. 4.11.5; cf. lat. triennis) || 27 ayauntoc] cf. Hsch. a 300 | | 
29 ayAaov dv8oc] cf. Tyrt. fr. 10.28 et Thgn. 1.1008 (de HBn); de 
flore virginitatis cf. Orph. Arg. 1339, sed saep. apud patres 
Christianos || 33 cf. I/. 2.412 (ai®épt vaiwv) || 34 €dwv] cf. II. 
24.528 al. 


Hymn to the Virgin Mary for the completion of the 
work 


I sing the queen of the immortals and of men, 
She who is both daughter and mother of God, 
daughter of Anna and old Ioachim, 

chaste spouse of holy Joseph, 


[5] a wonder for mortals and for the divine blest of the 
Olymp, 


holiest of all the women that the earth has ever seen, 
venerable, gold-crowned, charming, 

queen on a throne of gold in the starry sky, 

whence she gives life and sweet gifts; 


[10] powerful among mortals and immortal gods, 


honoured by all the inhabitants of the Olymp, 
celebrated in beautiful songs by men 

on the vast earth; the voice of praying mortals 
arrived to the sky and captured the ears of the virgin, 


[15] and she drew to their prayers the attention of Christ 
her son, 


and immediately helped them and sent sweet gifts. 
Therefore I sing and celebrate the chaste virgin 
begotten by elderly and obstinate Anna (hitherto sterile) 
in the land of Idumaia next to river Jordan. 


[20] This girl was brought up close to her venerable 
mother, 


a holy, beautiful, desirable, noble-hearted child. 
But when the years went by and the time came, 


as a three-year-old child she was given by her pious 
mother 


to the good priest so that she might be presented to the 
temple. 


[25] There she accomplished splendid deeds, 

she learned both wisdom and the pious manners, 

being a nice and unmarried child. Then the girl 

by divine will was married to a man; but even then 

she kept the gleaming flower of virginity. 

[30] For she never had intercourse with handsome Joseph 


entering their bed, but she remained undefiled even 
afterwards, 


as if she were unmarried, and she never knew a man. 
For God the father of men, living in the skies, 

chose her to be the home of all divine goods. 

[35] And then by virtue of the Holy Spirit she received 
in her illustrious bosom the Word of the Father, 


which became man and saved us from sins.27 


Metre: Hexameters. Quesada’s verses are far from flawless; 
while some ‘irrational’ lengthenings can easily be explained 
metri causa, the hiatuses in Il. 4, 16, 26, 28, 29, 32 are very harsh, 
and in I. 19 only a couple of problematic elisions (y86v’ 
TSoupains Kat’ TopSavoto) could save the metrical pattern of 
the verse. In |. 20 the first syllable of tit8eUETO is considered as 
short despite the double consonant, in |. 24 probably the form 
iepet — the only remotely possible one — is meant; in |. 37 the iota 
of duaptiac is wrongly taken as long. 

Notes: The introductory section of this hymn (which rounds 
off the Hesiodus mythicus-mysticus, the Epyov mentioned in the 
title) relates some biographical episodes of the Virgin, whereas 
the rest of the poem is made of a series of salutations 
(xatpettopol) and words of praise. Lamata Meana has already 
insisted on the blend of dialectal features in the hymn, as well as 
on the use of ‘pagan’ epithets for God and other entities of the 
Christian religion. Quesada’s diction is marred by a number of 
true mistakes (I. 6 Tavtwv for tracy; |. 18 TouAVETOUG(a) for 
TIOUAVETNG; |. 23 E€5008n for €608n; |. 24 a mysterious Eig, 
probably some form of €@); |. 31 transitive oUvetuL; |. 35 
aspiration missing in the elision; |. 36 a nonexistent form 
avtUeAnyev, which defies analysis), and by some less idiomatic 
expressions or syntactic oddities (e.g. |. 1 deiSopat in the middle 
voice, probably mutuated from the future Goouat, frequent in 
hymns; I. 6 €BAette yata; |. 25 @pnokevcouEvn in the sense of ‘to 
be introduced to the temple rites’ rather than ‘worshipped’; I. 33 
vatw with accusative rather than local dative; the use of the 


article is often very free). This said, the apparatus fontium shows 
Quesada’s acquaintance with both lexicography (from which he 
takes some very peculiar items) and Greek poetry, especially 
with the hymnic genre that represents his main source of 
inspiration. 

Biography: Antonio Martinez de Quesada (Cuenca? 1718 — 
Alcala 1751) studied Greek at Alcala, where he lived his short life 
as an employee of the Library of the Colegio Mayor de San 
Ildefonso, and died in poverty and distress. A Latin poet and a 
specialist in history and theology, Quesada displayed his 
philological skill in an autograph manuscript now kept in the 
library of the Universidad Complutense, containing a large 
commentary to Hesiod’s Theogony (written between 1743 and 
1747), with a special attention to all its possible allegorical 
readings, especially those pertaining to etymology and to its 
relationship with the Bible. The Hesiodus Mythicus-Mysticus has 
been described as one of the best philological achievements of 
the 18th century in Spain: it is followed by a hymn to the Virgin 
Mary in 147 Greek hexameters. 

Bibliography: Lamata Meana 1998 (see above Textus); Gil, 
Luis (1974), “Un helenista espafiol desconocido: Antonio 
Martinez de Quesada (1718-1751)", in: Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espanola 54, 379-437; Romero Recio, Mirella (2012), in: 
DBE 33, 493; Romero Recio, Mirella (2003), “Religién y politica en 
el siglo XVIII: el uso del mundo clasico”, in: ‘/u Revista de ciencias 
de las religiones 8, 127-142. 


José Rodriguez de Castro (ca. 1739-1789) 
‘Yrép BaotAewes Cwiic [1759] 


"CQ Moipat EpeBouc Setvwrt00 EKpuAov EBvoc, 
Ai 5€ Biou V8pwitwv vABouCAL otTHHOVva AETITOV, 


Kai €voow apéoxet €l8ap AUETE PAULA, 


“Epyov vnAeov Uv dottaoiws katadEecbe, 

5 Zwiicg KAWOTHp Gvaktoc Staypagete xpetac, 

“Hc te ExouOLV EVOPKOL O6vTWC APXYOHEV aUTOU: 

Bdaoxavov ovv Osiov & Emtyetpot OtfYOva KOTITELV, 

NAAyua ye Kaiptov Gpap ey’ HUW otpeWate Kapa. 

‘Yudv ev Alav é€attobuev, av hata Cwiic 

10 To KapAou pu8yEeto@Gat ava ye ta KaAd WuxAc: 

Ta civ TH V@ yWpEIT aUTM ExStavvuocG8at. 
Textus: 2Uyyappia TH Baouéi Kpatiotw Kapodw emi TH EVOUVELV 
autov tous oiakac thc Iomaviac / Congratulatio Regi 
praestantissimo Carolo quod clavum Hispaniae teneat, Matriti: ex 
typographia Antonii Perez de Soto 1759, p. Xii. 

Crit.: 2 ai debuit | | 3 potius €v dow || 4 vnAeéc debuit | 
kata8eoGe debuit || 7 emtxetpet debuit | | 8 yé (idem |. 10), 
correxi | | 9 hupata, correxi || 10 PLO"ToRaL, correxi || 11 Etv, 
correxi 


Sim.: 1 Setvwitob] de adi. cf. Hes. [Sc.] 514 et Hsch. 6 514 | | 
11 ExStavuo8at] hapax ut vid. 


For the King’s life 


O Moirai, you stranger nation of tremendous hell, 

you who weave the thin thread of human life, 

and, whenever it pleases you, suddenly undo the fabric, 
give up willingly this cruel practice of yours, 

[5] prolong the thread of our lord's life in view of the need 


that his faithful subjects really have of him: 


Some envious Divinity attempts to cut off his thread, 

so please deviate immediately the fatal blow on our head. 
We ask you one thing only, to measure the threads 

[10] of Charles’ life according to his moral virtues; 


do allow him to realise the plans in his mind. 


Metre: Hexameters. The author is plainly incapable of handling 
Greek prosody and metre properly; there are problems with 
hiatus, aphaeresis (Il. 2, 3), diaeresis (I. 3 €18ap, but the whole 
line is problematic), elision (I. 6 4pxouev[ot]), quantities (II. 5, 10, 
11 etc.); there are bipartite hexameters (Il. 4, 6; see also |. 11 
with a series of spondees); but above all Il. 5, 8, 10 are simply 
metrically untenable, and by no means easy to correct. 

Notes: The Congratulatio expressed Spain’s mourning for 
the loss of King Ferdinand, but also the relief at the prospect of 
the consecration of King Charles II, who had already 
demonstrated his ability as a ruler in Southern Italy. The lines 
presented here correspond to the last section of the poem, and 
in their expressive awkwardness and lack of plausible literary 
allusions, they show how episodic and confused the Greek 
literary culture of Castro was — as opposed to his Latin 
eloquence, which enabled him to produce a much more 
convincing Latin version of the same invocation ‘pro vita regis’ 
on the facing page.28 

Biography: Born in Galicia around 1739, Joseph Rodriguez 
de Castro studied Classics and Oriental languages at the Jesuit 
Colegio Imperial in Madrid; he later worked for a long time at 
the Royal Library, helping inter alia J. Iriarte complete the 
Catalogue of Greek manuscripts, and composing an ambitious 
Biblioteca Espafiola (only two volumes published, 1781-1786) 
that gathered critical profiles of Spanish authors of different 
ages. His Congratulatio regi Carolo, a trilingual poem (Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew) written at 20 for the accession to the throne 
of King Charles III, earned him precocious literary glory, despite 


the modesty of its results. 

Bibliography: Hernando 1975, 292; Fernandez Sanchez, José 
(1987), “José Rodriguez de Castro, criado de S.M. en la Biblioteca 
Real”, in: Homenaje a Justo Garcia Morales, Madrid, 155-171; 
Sanchez Mariana, Manuel (2013), in: DBE 43, 936f. 


Poetry from the Jesuit college of Villagarcia 
de Campos 


I. Roque Menchaca (1743-1810) Eic tov natéa 
Inoodv [ca. 1760-1767] 


Ai8ept kai yfotv Suvatov 6h pakpov Gvakta 
EV PATVN ULKPG WPUYXEa Setva KaKot. 
MLKKUAOG OUTOG GUD aitet Toic SaKpuOW Ntop, 
kal 5’amtopeic aut@ Sobvat Gmtavta Eo; 
Textus: Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. 3771, f. 189r. 
Crit.: accentus spiritusque prorsus omisit auctor, praeter 2 
Kakot, 3 aitet, 4 So0vat: cett. ipse restitui 


Sim.: 3 ULKKUAOG] prob. e Moschi Am. Fug. (Anth. Pal. 9.440) 
13 


On the child Jesus 


In asmall manger a terrible cold distresses the great Lord, 
powerful in the sky and in the countries of the earth. 
This small baby begs our heart with his tears: 


do you hesitate to give all you have to him? 


II . Miguel Macias (ca. 1745-1817) Epigramma 
Graecum in Patrem Rectorem [ca. 1760-1767] 


Nnyn np EvtavOa AEyn Povonk’ ato tavtwv, 
Tratdela 5€ BPEXELG Htopa TapXOHUEVA. 
EUKOAOG Ei AUTOG, GUVEPNUL, TLOAAGKLG GAAG 


xelpoupyob Siknyv ei60toc TLKpa TIpietc. 


Textus: Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. 3771, f. 175v. 
Crit.: accentus spiritusque prorsus omisit auctor, praeter 1 
TInyn, 2 S€, 3 cUVPNUL: cett. ipse restitui | | 3 TOAAKLG 


Greek epigram for the Father Rector 


O Fonseca, here you are called by everyone ‘a dry source’, 
but you inundate with doctrine the souls of your subjects. 


You have a mild character yourself, I agree, but often like 
an expert 


surgeon you saw away the bitter evils. 


Metre: Both texts are in elegiac couplets, and both are marred 
by prosodical mistakes (I.3 Gu@v with short a; II.1 the elision of 
long ain Enpa and in Povonka); Il. 3 and 4 of Macias’ text do not 
scan (oUv@nut and EiSdtoc have untenable prosody). 

Notes: Both texts are accompanied by a metrical Latin 
translation, Macias’ also by a Spanish one.29 Menchaca’s poetic 
diction is very rudimentary, with several mistakes (I. 1 the plural 
of yf, and pakpoc for pEyas, |. 3 the position of 5¢, |. 4 the 
strange iunctura Gmavta o€0, probably translating cuncta tui or 
the like); Macias’ Greek is no less problematic, but the topic is 
less conventional, and the idea of etymologising the name of the 
rector (fons-seca) is witty. It must be stressed that both authors 


were very young, and that these exercises stem from their 
formative years at Villagarcia de Campos. 

Biographies: The Jesuit college of Villagarcia de Campos, 
near Valladolid, was one of the few institutions of its kind where 
Greek was taught, actively practised, and even printed, in the 
frame of a relatively advanced curriculum studiorum. Greek was 
not compulsory for pupils, but since it could become an 
important tool for future theologians, it was taught in a special 
academy guided by Father José Petisco: amongst the texts 
studied we find Aesop, Homer, Demosthenes, St Basil, the 
Batrachomyomachia, and even poets such as Pindar, Anacreon 
and Theocritus, modo sint expurgati. This special curriculum was 
then refined in the second half of the 18th century by Father 
Francisco Javier de Idiaquez, and Villagarcia de Campos became 
a model of Jesuit instruction for the whole of Spain. Ms. 3771 of 
the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid contains a number of Latin 
and Greek verse compositions by pupils of this College. Of the 
two authors considered here, Roque Menchaca (Llodio, Oviedo 
1743 - Orvieto 1810) became a prominent Jesuit father, who fled 
to Italy after the ban on the Jesuits in Spain in 1767, and settled 
in Bologna, where he edited and translated the letters of St 
Ignatius of Loyola and of St Francis Xavier; he later moved to 
Naples and finally to Orvieto after Bonaparte’s ban on the 
Jesuits in 1806. Miguel Macias (Paredes de Nava, Palencia ca. 
1745 — Villagarcia 1817), on the other hand, entered the college 
of Villagarcia in 1760 and after the 1767 ban he also fled to Italy 
(Rimini); he came back to Spain in 1798 and settled in Palencia, 
but lived long enough to see the final re-instauration of the 
Company of Jesus in Spain in 1814. 

Bibliography: Fernandez Martin, Luis (1953), E/ Colegio de 
Humanidades de Villagarcia dos Campos de 1742 a 1757, Madrid; 
Hernando 1975, 85-91, 420f.; Pérez Picén, Conrado (1983), Un 
Colegio ejemplar de letras humanas en Villagarcia de Campos 
(1576-1767), Santander. On Menchaca: Verd Conradi, Gabriel 
Maria (2004), “El P. Roque Menchaca, San Ignacio y el Soneto 
‘No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte’”, in: Archivo Teoldgico 
Granadino 67, 109-145; Batllori, Miguel (1996), “Tres ex-jesuitas 


espafnoles en la formacion de Angelo Mai: Pignatelli, Andrés, 
Menchaca”, in: La cultura hispano-italiana de los jesuitas expulsos, 
Madrid, 97-104. On Macias: Pérez Picdn, Conrado (1982), 
Villagarcia de Campos. Estudio historico-artistico, Valladolid, 177f. 
and 251f. 


Manuel Lassala y Sangerman (1738-1806) 


<Ad cardinalem Boncompagnium> [1785] 


ZEUG HEV ESWKE GCOMOUG Tic Stag NaAAdSoc vious 
vOv SoKipols owElv TIPAayHata KOLVA VOHOLG: 
Nexkijp, AvV8o@aaov, Nittov, KauvitLov GAAOLc, 


KOOVOKpPATH Pwyn tov 6 Evetatpiddnv. 


Textus: Valencia, Biblioteca de la Universidad, ms. 573/16, no. 5, 
unde Carbonell Boria, Maria José/Sanchis Llopis, Jordi (1989), 
“Poemas en griego de Manuel Lassala”, in: Actas de/ VII Congreso 
Espanol de Estudios Clasicos, III, Madrid, 405-411: 409. 

Crit.: (omnia corr. edd. principes praeter 3 Nekfipa) 1 Siac 
ms. | | 2 Soxtyoic ms. | | 3 Nekfjpams. | GAAoic ms. || 4 
KOOHOKpatf] ms. (KoovOKpatopt debuit) 

Sim.: 1 Stac NaAAddoc] cf. Eur. Phoen. 666-667 | | 2 
Sokipotc...voyotc] cf. Arist. fr. 548.8 Rose (de Zaleuco) || owZetv 
Tipayyata Kotva] cf. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1062 


<For Cardinal Boncompagni> 
Zeus has now allowed the wise children of divine Pallas 


to save the common good by excellent laws: 


for other nations these are Necker, Floridablanca, Pitt, 


Kaunitz, 


and for world-ruling Rome it is Boncompagni. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Metre and prosody are correct: the only 
peculiarity is the (legitimate) internal correptio of the 
diphthongue in the newly created name Evetatptadne. 

Notes: This short epigram belongs to a series of thirteen 
poésies doccasion written by Lassala in Bologna, in the same 
milieu where Manuel Aponte (see below) and Clotilde Tambroni 
(> Italy) practiced their poetic vein in Greek. The text was no 
doubt conceived as a short celebrative piece on the promotion 
of Cardinal Ignazio Gaetano Boncompagni Ludovisi (1743-1790), 
the former papal legate in Bologna, to the rank of Secretary of 
State of Pope Pius VI (1785; he remained in office until 1789). 
This specific political context also explains the juxtaposition of 
Boncompagni with other outstanding members of the European 
political scene, made explicit in the author’s Latin version:3° the 
powerful French minister Jacques Necker (1732-1804, in office 
until 1790), the Spanish prime minister José Mofino y Redondo, 
count of Floridablanca (1728-1808), the English prime minister 
William Pitt Jr. (1759-1806), the Austrian chancellor Wentzel 
Anton von Kaunitz-Rietberg (1711-1794, in office until 1792). 
Beside the poetic echoes of the first distich (which attest to a 
certain familiarity with Greek literary language), the main 
interest of this epigram lies in the Greek rendering of the proper 
names in Il. 3-4, chiefly in the etymological calques AVOopaaAdc 
(Gv80c ‘flower’ = ‘flor’ + the rare paddc ‘white’ = ‘blanco’) for 
Floridablanca, and EvVetatpiddng (ev ‘well’ = ‘bene, buono’ + 
etaipos ‘friend’ = ‘compagno’) for Boncompagni. 

Biography: The Jesuit Lassala (Valencia 1738 — Valencia 
1806) was trained in his hometown, and fled after the ban on 
the Jesuits issued in Spain in 1767. He spent 32 years in Italy, 
chiefly between Ferrara and Bologna, where he authored several 
dramas, translations, philosophical works in Latin, Spanish or 
Italian: many of his works are still unpublished and preserved to 
this day in the mss. Valencia, Biblioteca de la Universidad 573 


and 574; in 1798, he returned to Valencia, where he continued 
his literary activity. In Italy he entered the glorious Accademia 
dell’Arcadia in 1775, with the name of Eurylius Cleoneus: it 
should be recalled that several of the members of this institution 
tried their hand at Greek versification (> Italy). 

Bibliography: Carbonell Boria/Sanchis Llopis 1989 (see 
above Textus); Astorgano Abajo, Antonio (2012), in: DBE 29, 168- 
N72: 


Benito Pardo Figueroa y Valladares (1755- 
1812) 


Eig thv ZeBaotihv BaoiAtooav BopucoWv [1806] 


“Aiv@c aBavatnot GEf\c cic Wrta EoLKEeV” 
Betoc “Ounpos Epn 5’ aZouEvoc S"EAEVv: 
AAAG O€ TIOTVLav EiS6wy VOv KEV ~f TEP icotoav 


NdAAasét owppoovvny, KuTptdt 6’eic xaptta. 


Textus: Memorial Literario o Biblioteca Periodica de Ciencias y 
Artes VII (1806), 329 

Crit.: Tit. BaoiAtoav ed., correxi || 1 8c ed., correxi || 2 
“Ounpos ed., correxi | S4@opEevoc 6’ EAevnv ed., correxi | | 3 
TIOTVLaV ElSwv vUVv KEV ed., correxi (\Swv debuit) | toovcav ed., 
correxi | | 4 MaAAdét debuit 

Sim.: 1 cf. I/. 3.158 | | 2 8etoc “Ounpoc] saep., e.g. Anth. Pal. 
7.3.2, 7.4.1, 7.7.1 etc. 


For the Venerable Queen of the Prussians 


‘She looks incredibly like the immortal goddesses in her 
aspect,’ 


thus wrote divine Homer in veneration of Helen: 


But seeing you now, most powerful lady, he would say that 
you equal 


Pallas by your wisdom, the Cyprian goddess by your grace. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; |. 3 is a bipartite hexameter. 

Notes: The epigram was printed in the Memorial literario, 
arguably the most important literary journal of the Spanish 
Enlightenment (1784-1808, but 1801-1808 in its last series), 
together with its Spanish translation.31 The lady here celebrated 
is the beautiful Queen Luise of Prussia (1776-1810), the wife of 
Friedrich Wilhelm III: it is interesting to remark that in October 
1806, just three months after the publication of Pardo’s 
epigram, the royal couple had to flee Berlin because of 
Napoleon's fulminating invasion (culminated in the battle of 
Jena). Pardo's Greek is very rudimentary (the wrong use of 5€ 
and Trep in Il. 2-3, the wrong participle eiSwv for iSwv in |. 3), 
and one wonders if some orthographical mistakes should not be 
ascribed to the author rather than to the publisher. 

Biography: Benito Pardo Figueroa y Valladares (Fefifianes, 
Pontevedra 1755 — Riga 1812) made a brilliant career in the army 
and, after some years spent in Paris, served as an ambassador 
to Prussia (Berlin) since March 1806, and then to Russia 
(Moscow) from 1808 until Napoleon’s invasion in 1812. During 
his political and military activity, Pardo also wrote some Latin 
poems and an essay on Raphael and Greek painting. 

Bibliography: Ozanam, Didier (2010), in: DBE 40, 59f; 
Larriba, Elisabel (2010), “La ultima salida al ruedo del Memorial 
literario”, in: Cuadernos de Ilustracién y Romanticismo 16, 1-88. 


Manuel Aponte (1737-1815) 


‘Ev EUTUXEL VOOTW TIPO iepav autob ESpav tod 
AyYLWTAtOU x Yratou ApxLtepews Kupiou Huw 


Niou tod ‘EBSopu0u 
LatpiKkov ELS0G 
Eig Pwynv [1815] 


Xaipe pot Pwua AaBeéouca kSoc, 
olov é€aipvngs yeAavei Tpoowmw 
S@xev “Yiplotosc, Heya 8adya, Koouwy, 
4 Notwéeva Se€ov. 

EUte S'hpmdoOn amo oeu pEAGBpWv 
elc UEPN Boppad kpateptic attax8Eic 
Sr TOT aUXWONS TpawEpre< TE XbYPFIC 
8 Neipata ttevOet. 

Nov o€ det patépav trepi knpi UGAAOV 


eVYHOOLV, Pwvaic, ALyUpoic TE GELOTPOLG, TULTTAVOLG K’ 
avAoic MdAov ic detpat 


12 Lov yavocg ainv. 

Tdcoov ov Kaioap Tote TIpOUAEAaUTIEV, 
Gpyat”Eoofvac TloAiwy UMEAKWV, 
d000v WPLOTOG Tapawaived OUtOG 

16 Ostoc apntnp. 

Keivoc dp xpuofv eveduve toptinv: 
AAA’ O y'eiv EOUD APETV KpatlotwY 


aopaddic Baivet Gpovov aiév dkpov 


20 dup’ aodAEvuTov. 

‘AGHEVOL XPLotoU HEyGAOU AGXOVTL 
KAPtOG 15'EtSoc SUvayiv Te TWAS, 
aEiws AUTH TIPOMEPWHEV aivouc 
24 OTTL TaXLOTA. 

Md@AAov UUV@HEV Ceov aivaAnGh, 
EVOEBH Shjyov PUEéovG; dc avOtc 
Ev Mlou vootw avegnve Puyny 


28 aieév Gvaocoav. 


Textus: Alla Santita di Pio VII P.O.M. felicemente regnante pel 
suo glorioso ritorno a Roma nel giorno xxiv maggio MDCCCXIV... 
Applausi poetici, Ferrara: per Gaetano Bresciani, 1815, pp. cxlvi- 
cxIvili. 

Crit.: 4 S€Eou debuit | | 13 Katodp mote debuit | | 20 
dupaodAeutov ed., correxi 

Sim.: 1 xaipé pou Pwya] idem Melinno, Suppl. Hell. 541.1 (11 
daowaawc cf. hic v. 19) | | 2 yeAavet] cf. Pind. O/. 5.2 et Pyth. 4.181 
|| 7 cf. I/. 14.308 et Od. 20.98 (Emti tpawepry te kai Uypryv); de re 
cf. Melinn. Suppl. Hell. 541.10 (otépva yaiac Kal ToALGc 
8addooas) || 10 ebypaotv] cf. Call. Hymn. 5.139 | | 14 €oofivac] 
de subst. cf. Hsch. € 6335 | | 18 €ouq apetHv] cf. e.g. Them. de 
philanthr. 5a 


On the merry return of the Holiest and Sublime 
Pontiff, our Lord Pius VII, to His Holy See 


Sapphic Ode - To Rome 


Hail, o Rome, who have retrieved the glory 


that suddenly with cheerful glance the Highest 
tributed to you - what a wonder for the World: 
[4] welcome the Shepherd! 

When he was driven away from your palaces, 
being violently abducted to the Northern lands, 
since then the territories of the thirsty, the dry 
[8] and the damp earth were mourning. 
Beaming of joy in your heart, you should now 
extol your sublime happiness to the sky 

with prayers, songs, high-pitched rattles, 

[12] drums and flutes. 

Not even Caesar did ever shine as bright, 
dragging on his cart the Kings of cities, 

as has appeared This excellent 

[16] Divine priest. 

For Caesar wore a golden brooch, 

whereas the other one amid the greatest virtues 
keeps proceeding safely towards the unshaken, 
[20] highest throne. 

Let us voice in happiness, immediately, 

worthy praises of him, who obtained by lot the power, 
the beauty, and the strong honour 


[24] of the great Christ. 


Let us sing even more the true, powerful God, 
who loves the pious people, who once again 
with Pius’ return has made Rome 


[28] forever the queen of cities. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. Both metre and prosody are generally 
flawless: only in |. 16 dontnp has a long a, not a short one as 
Aponte believes. 

Notes: This ode (accompanied by a facing Italian 
translation)32 is clearly inspired by the Sapphic Ode to Rome of 
the Hellenistic poetess Melinno, and it belongs to a sylloge of 
miscellaneous, mostly anonymous Latin and Italian poems 
(sonnets, canzoni, longer compositions) in honour of Pope Pius 
VII (1742-1823), a native of Cesena (Emilia). The ‘return’ to 
Rome celebrated here is a major event in Italian history, namely 
the end of the long period of papal captivity that had started in 
July 1809, when Napoleon's soldiers had kidnapped the Pope 
and brought him to Savona and later to Fontainebleau, where 
he had to accept very harsh conditions in exchange for freedom. 
Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig in 1813, however, accelerated his 
return to Italy, and in 1814 he was able to reach the Holy See 
through an adventurous journey and after spending some 
happy weeks in Bologna, Imola, and Forli. Aponte (who signed 
the Greek compositions of this book on p. cl) writes a plausible 
and learned hymn, although he does not lean on a single poetic 
model. There are some problems, e.g. irrational ‘distractions’ (I. 
1 AaBeouca for AaBovoa), incorrect diathesis (I. 4 5€Eov rather 
than &€§ou), implausible forms (the perfect tpovuAEeAauttev in |. 
13 has an irrational augment), some semantic peculiarities (I. 12 
aimU is probably used in the sense of UWnAdv). But note the 
interesting hapax aivaAn@r¢‘ (I. 25). 

Biography: Manuel Rodriguez Aponte (Oropesa, Toledo 
1737 — Bologna 1815) entered the Jesuit order in 1753, and two 
years later he was sent to the Philippines, where he was active 
as a missionary and as a professor of philosophy at the Colegio 


de San Ignacio of Manila. In Manila, Aponte was struck by the 
1767 ban on the Jesuits: he came back to Spain and immediately 
took refuge in Bologna, where, from 1794, he held the 
professorship of Greek, teaching inter alios the well-known 
intellectual and poet Clotilde Tambroni (> Italy), who later 
became his successor in that chair. Aponte wrote grammars and 
handbooks of Greek, and he translated passages of Homer into 
Spanish verse; in Greek he wrote some letters, an idyllion (1813) 
and other shorter pieces (some of which are preserved in ms. 
Ferrajoli 514 of the Vatican Library). 

Bibliography: Pifiero, Félix (1978), “Los estudios helénicos 
de Manuel Aponte”, in: Actas del V Congreso Espafiol de Estudios 
Clasicos, Madrid, 703-708; Baldini, Ugo/Brizzi, Gian Paolo (2010), 
La presenza in Italia dei gesuiti iberici espulsi, Bologna, 243; 
Fernandez Arillaga, Inmaculada (2010), in: DBE 4, 354f. 


Francisco Rebelo Goncalves (1907-1982) 
I. Eig tiva yuvatka [1967] 


Npodc tov Epwv0'G AEyetc OUVOO”’Epov Opkov E~’Spky, 


tadta ypagetv Set tavt’eic Gveyov kai USwp. 


Textus: Rebelo Goncalves, Francisco (1967), “’Emttypayyatta”, in: 
Euphrosyne n.s. 1, 335f = Id. (1995), Obra completa, I, Lisboa, 
Fundacdo Calouste Gulbenkian, p. 805 

Sim.: 2 cf. e.g. Soph. fr. 811 R. (6pKoUG EyW yUVALKOG Eic 
bdwp ypapw) 


To a woman 


Whatever you say to your lover swearing one oath after 
the other by Eros, all that should be written on sand or 
water. 


II . AévSpa kai BiPAot [1973] 


TPLOOABLOG Tc GOTLC WY PHD EKac 
Sevo0 TE Tig TOAEWS WOpou 
OaAAovE’eautoU SEvSpa otynAds BAETTEL 


Xaipet t’ davetAtcowyv BiBAous. 


Textus: Rebelo Goncalves, Francisco (1973), “A€vSpa kal 
BiBAov”, in: Euphrosyne n.s. 6, 379 = Id. (1995), Obra completa, I, 
Lisboa, Fundagao Calouste Gulbenkian, p. 809 

Sim.: 1 TpLGOABLOG...dottc] cf. Anth. Pal. 5.94.3 


Trees and books 


Thrice merry the man who far from the voices 
and the terrible noise of the city 
looks in silence to his trees in blossom 


and rejoices in browsing books. 


Metre: The first text is in elegiac couplets, the second in iambic 
distichs (one trimeter + one dimeter). 

Notes: Rebelo Gongalves published frequently short 
epigrams in Greek and Latin on the Portuguese periodical of 
Classical Studies Euphrosyne: his Greek output embraces some 
light piéces doccasion, an inscription in honour of the humanist 
André de Resende, and translations of sonnets by Luis de 
Camoes. The first of our two epigrams is a declared imitation of 
Catullus 70.3-4 (sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti / in vento et 
rapida scribere oportet aqua), although the mediation of 
Sophocles’ gnome can also be discerned. The other epigram 
(dated Ev Magpa, i.e. in Rebelo Gongalves’ summer house in 
Mafra, in the district of Lisbon) is equipped with a Latin anda 


Portuguese translation.33 

Biography: One of the most important philologists of 20th- 
century Portugal, Francisco da Luz Rebelo Goncalves (Santarém 
1907-1982) was a professor of Portuguese Language and 
Philology at Coimbra, Lisbon, and Sao Paulo, and the author of 
an important dictionary of Portuguese and of a treatise on 
Portuguese orthography. A militant humanist, he also taught 
classical philology and favoured the comparative study of the 
ancient and the modern world. 

Bibliography: Rebelo Goncalves, Francisco (1995-2002), 
Obra completa, ed. Maria Inés Rebelo Gongalves, I-III, Lisboa. 
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Fulgenti ingenio cunctorum es maximus ipse: | Musarum 
vocem nam vomis ore tuo / auricomique velut Phoebi 
quoque filius idem / prima inter cunctos carmine sede 
micas. | quaeque tuo iam melle fluunt stillantia verba | et 


Musas vincunt, te rutilumque vehunt. | Laudibus et Musae 
tua gesta tulere supernis, | divino in caelos munere teque 
locant. 


Author’s own Latin translation: Reginam cano 
Divorum simul, atque virorum, | et natam, matremque Dei, 
cum sit simul Anne, | Ioachimique senis proles, et pura 
verendi / uxor Iosephi: mortalibus omnibus ingens | 
Prodigium, ac alto sidentibus ethere Divis. | Non 
venerabilior fuit hdc, vel castior ulla | Foemina de cunctis, 
quas vidit terra creatas. | Hec serto aurato rutilans, 
venerabilis, atque | Chara, thronoque sendens [sic] aurato 
in culmine celi | Stellati regina micat, dans indé misellis / 
Vitamque, ac animos nobis, et dulcia dona, | Aeternis 
veneranda Deis, veneranda virisque. | Hanc, qui sidereas 
edes, qui candidi Olympi | culmen habent, semper foelices, 
atque beati | Laudibus extollunt: huic non incondita 
fundunt / carmina, qui terras habitant; sed voce sonora | 
concelebrant homines, et pulchris cantibus ipsam. | Vox 
autem miserdm tristi é tellure precantim | in celum 
scanditque, et virginis occupat aures. | Illa preces horum 
commendat, cunctaque nato / vota suo Christo pariter, 
citoque advenit ipsa | Auxilium prestans miseris, et dulcia 
dona. | Iccirco [sic] celebrans intactam canto puellam, | 
quam peperit longeva (prius non foeta) monenti / 
confidens Domino, campo in regionis Idume | Ad Iordanis 
aquas, multum venerabilis Anna. | Illa autém crescebat ibi 
veneranda puella | Matre sub augustd, sacra, et 
pulcherrima form4, | splendentique animo: sed ubi, 
currentibus annis | tempus erat, postquam jam tres 
compleverat annos, / Sacra sacerdoti templo exercenda 
dabatur. | Illa ibi persanctis exercita moribus, omnem | 
Doctrinam, moresque pios, et legis honorem | Perdidicit, 
perstans pulchra, atque innupta puella. | Posted sed, celo 
sic disponente, venusto / Nupsit sponsa viro ; sed tunc 
permansit, ut ante, / florem conservans, et virginitatis 
honorem. | Non etenim charo Iosepho mixta subivit / 


unquam communenm lectum, sed perstitit indé / 
incorrupta, virumque suum non novit in evo. | Hanc 
hominum genitor, qui altum colit ethera, legit / ut 
Divinorum domus esset plena bonorum. | Scilicet unde 
eadem (mirum!) de flamine sancto / Ventre suo patris 
Verbum concepit in almo, | Quod tunc factus homo 
sanaret crimina nostra. 


O proles Erebi diri, et crudelis, acerba | Quae nes vitae 
hominum subtilia stamina fluxae, | Dum placet extemplo 
fatalia fila revolvis: | Officium crudele tuum depone 
libenter, | Et nostri CAROLI filum metire secundum | Vota 
peregregii populi flagrantis amore | Illius lucis, cuius 
tutamine dulci | Indiget, ut prorsus sibi commoda cuncta 
supersint. | Si quis Divorum tentet discindere livens | 
Principis excelsi filum, te poscimus omnes, | In nos 
convertas hunc ictum, sospite Rege. | Atque quod enixe 
plena te voce precamur, | Ut dulcis grataeque dies meteris 
amoenos | Vitae iuxta animi CAROLI pulcherrima Regis, | 
Vivere tuque sinas, donec quae mente recepit / Perficiat 
plane Princeps celeberrimus ipse. 


I. Menchaca: Coelis et terra longe lateque potentem / 
Praesepe in parvo frigora taetra premunt. / Parvulus hic 
lacrimis deposcit pectora nostra, / Et dubitas illi cuncta 
referre tua? II. Macias, Latin: Fons sterilis quamvis cunctis 
Fonseca voceris, | Doctrinae cumulo subdita corda iugas. | 
Tutemet es facilis, fateor, sed saepe peritus | Chirurgus 
veluti, Rector, acerba secas. Macias, Spanish: ‘Fuente 
seca tu nombre significa, / Mas no obstante, Fonseca, tu 
nos riegas, / Y con tu ciencia a todos nos sosiegas. / 
Blando es tu natural, asi lo creo, / Mas si nuestra 
sobervia lo mereze, / Por lo vivo nos sayas, aunque 
esquece.’ 


Jupiter dedit sapientes divinae Palladis filios | Nunc dignis 
servare rem publicam legibus; | Necker, Floridablanca, Pitt, 
Kaunitz aliis, | Romae terrarum dominae Boncompagnium. 


“Retrato fiel de las celestes Diosas”: / Homero llama a 
la gentil Helena; / Mas si viese las prendas generosas / 
Que adornan tu beldad de gracias llena, / Te igualara a 
Minerva en la cordura, / Y ala madre de Amor en la 
hermosura.’ 


‘Salve, o mia Roma, che alla gloria antica / Aggiungi 
della nuova il bel fulgore, / Or che ti rende Dio con 
fronte amica / II tuo Pastore. // Quando rapito da’ regali 
tetti / Al Franco Regno a forza fu condutto, / La Terra, il 
Mar, le Stelle in tetri aspetti / Piansero a lutto. // Or ti fa 
lieta che tu n'hai ben onde, / E suoni tua letizia in canti 
e gridi: / Rimbombi Eco del Tebro in sulle sponde, / Eal 
Ciel la gridi. // Non con pit gloria entro |’alte tue mura / 
Cesar traendo i Re schivi di vita, / Di Lui che vien da 
guerra acerba e dura / Divo Levita. // S’ei le vie corse 
colle schiere intorno, / Che menava cattive al 
Campidoglio, / Delle chiare virtudi il Padre adorno / 
Ascende al soglio. // Or per noi non si taccia I’alto 
merto, / Perché di Roma il fren riprende in mano / e 
torna del gran Manto ricoverto / Signor Sovrano; // Ea 
Dio si volga il canto che s’adopra, / Onde le gentie la 
Citta latina / Alle cose mortal vada di sopra / Sempre 
Regina.’ 


Latin: Felix ter ille qui procul rumoribus | et urbis horrido 
sono / tacens virentes arbores videt suas / librosque 
gaudet volvere. Portuguese: ‘Feliz tr€s vezes quem, 
fugindo as atoardas / E a da cidade barulheira atroz, / 
Vé, silencioso, vicejando suas arvores / E em ler seus 
livros se recreia e folga.’ 
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Poland and Lithuania 


Tomas Veteikis 
Gosciwit Malinowski 


Bartosz Awianowicz 


£eg 
eee 
TO? ATI ITNATIO: THE ETAIPSAS TOF 
THEOf APXHTQi, ‘ 
YMNOE MANTH AAOABHTIKGS. 
Avy aiva, eesdyrov, corciuay agi dudlav, 
Bares, Bereuryy, Céconcy, Babuyrapover, Benuiv, 
Tyayeavixey , yemdeXm » renyeemciv, yAuxtBuucy, 
Agmuia, Severe wile, asPoaver, dard arcDesvey, 
EMrouy , surby,  tAenexav y teyodlautlyy 
Znrwryy , Caper »  Cangiv, Cumugiov: , 
H yay y HOUTN > NY NTHB » ir Junov, 
Opsrope, Geariv, Orortrlees, Oeryeryar or} 
Ijwrnp y ; itgomgirt »  baueiv iwegcevler 
KapmroPiper nesilegov,xapecrredi|ot, Karo eover, urn, 
Aap ,AworesDev , Avyauiy, Anumerv, Ayievor, 
MesArzicy wergioy meyarcoar Aay Loy MEAly Awarey, 
NyParsov , — vorgev , vast, ve Sercov&, 
Eewvodoiey, wry » Eur, Euyfmiuove, Exbiv, 
Oveqvey vapor » (eDecr’, evnarLoy 5 dsitluxdy, ae, 
Tay rensov,m eveey, ME LAKov, MEOTONOVs 7 cever.ncapsey, 
Purces, “guwareor , ‘erry » eatly , “eed cesdy, 
TwPoove , Ctuvoreerer, CoPeeyrov,(3 xAnecd \cearor, 
Te ivoov , GAcavle y TeomaucDigey , TeT~eay wvey, 
Tay don, iyi, tives,  darnscocv, vd yyy, 
Purauyy, Peover, Dirsuoriw,Pegd wave, Pasdyiv, 
Xen ov rene DiArav, A Jaquet Ney, rerpiev ee, Xapeevvny, 
Vureleenn » Yruxatperca, rlerisuya, ir, 
Qesmiv, wpa, conver’ , dmoxent’ , Dera, 
: Sie re yravey mebces 3 ID NATIO'S és, 
Ov AOTGAA Tares KaslaBooy nid’ eresen, 
KAuds mana Nereg, id] rean burma angrribay, 
Ppppp Tas 


Fig. 12: Thesauri Polonolatinograeci Gregorii Cnapii e Societate Iesu 
tomus secundus [...], Cracoviae: Sumptu & Typis Francisci 
Caesarii, 1626, 941: alphabetic hymn on Ignatius of Loyola by 
Gregorius Cnapius (see below, p. 636-639). 


The present collection is a small part of the overall corpus of 
poems written and printed in ancient Greek in the area of the 
former Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and its two 
descendant countries, present-day Poland and Lithuania. 
Despite certain difficulties of territorial and national attribution, | 
the texts and authors in this section were chosen so as to meet 
one of the following criteria: 1) the texts are closely related (by 
their contents or through their target audience) either to the 
former Polish Crown and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania prior to 
the period of Great Partitions (1772-1795), or to the modern 
states of Lithuania and Poland; 2) the authors either have their 
origins in the aforementioned areas (which vary throughout the 
various historical periods) or they share close personal ties with 
Polish and Lithuanian contexts and personalities.2 

The collection has been restricted due to lack of space, and it 
also suffers from the relatively poor state of research on this 
sort of texts, which mostly survive scattered in handwritten 
copies or obscure prints, both in the Polish and in the Lithuanian 
tradition. Since the longer poems and the manuscript texts are 
currently less well explored, we have only included short 
compositions (not exceeding 50 lines) that have appeared in 
print. The sheer quantity of poems, according to the data 
gathered by Polish and Lithuanian researchers, point to the 
Renaissance and Early Baroque (roughly the 16th and 17th 
centuries) as the period of greatest prosperity of Greek studies 
and literature in Lithuania and Poland, as reflected also in the 
overall revival of humanistic studies in Western Europe and the 
influence of this revival on local educational trends and culture. 
The traces of Greek literature in later centuries (from the 18th to 
the 21st) are considerably smaller, due to the general decline of 
Greek studies in favour of modern languages, as well as to some 
other local circumstances: despite our unsatisfactory 
understanding of the texts of this period in their entirety, two 
examples from this latter period have been included into the 
present collection, namely the only known elegiac couplet of the 
18th century3 and one poéme d’occasion that is based on the 
imitation of Pindaric metre and style by the poeta doctus Jerzy 


Danielewicz, illustrious representative of contemporaneous 
Polish and Lithuanian professors of Greek. Other (mostly 
unpublished) texts of contemporary academic poets remain yet 
to be discovered.4 

Our selection of texts from the 16th and 17th centuries 
followed a number of criteria, including general relevance, 
political and intellectual authority, religious and academic 
affiliation of the authors and of their addressees, contents and 
style of each text, number and quality of its copies and academic 
success (both contemporaneous and posthumous). Only the 
(currently) best known and best revised pieces have found their 
place in this anthology:> among the main sources for the 
selection was the anthology of Greek poetry in Poland edited by 
Janina Czerniatowicz (Czerniatowicz 1991, abridged Cz in the 
critical comments of the present section), which contains 119 
different poems by 81 authors, along with the references to a 
few unpublished texts and 8 texts of other Polish-Lithuanian 
Hellenists that were either no longer to be found or excluded 
due to technical reasons. Other sources for the selection of the 
texts included the PhD thesis by Tomas Veteikis (here cited as 
Vet 2004), containing 24 new texts from the 16th and 17th 
centuries that are not covered by Czerniatowicz, as well as 
recent finds and discussions by classical scholars from Poland 
and Lithuania (Bartosz Awianowicz, Katarzyna Gara, Gosciwit 
Malinowski, Mindaugas Strockis, Tomas Veteikis, Stawomir 
Wyszomirski, and Henrikas Zabulis).© 

Only a handful of the selected authors may be considered 
professional Greek-writing poets (i.e. scholars who have 
published books or left numerous handwritten poems). These 
were chiefly university professors, talented students at 
remarkable schools or individuals with educational, philological, 
or publishing experience.’ Although some are not to be 
associated with any one particular educational centre, we 
cannot strictly detach any from the sphere of education and 
publishing: a common humanistic education ties all these 
authors together, and the majority can be connected with the 
most famous centres of education in Lithuania and Poland, such 


as the Academy of Cracow (the oldest in the region) or the Jesuit 
College and Academy of Vilnius (active since the 1570s), 
together with the respective printing houses. Greek poetry from 
other major educational centres (the Academy of Zamos¢, 
various Jesuit colleges, the gymnasia of Protestant and 
Orthodox communities, KOnigsberg University) is not included 
in this collection, with only the exception of a poem bya 
prominent Hellenist of German origin, Michael Retell (c. 1530- 
1576), active in Torun and Gdansk. His fellow-countryman, 
Johannes Mylius, was similarly included in this collection due to 
his close relations with the Polish and Lithuanian ruling elite. 

The majority of the addressees of the Greek texts were 
either noblemen of political and religious standing, including 
rulers (esp. Sigismund II August, Stephen Bathory, Sigismund III 
Vasa), or members of the academic community. Sometimes the 
addressees were of collective nature: the inhabitants of a city, 
the members of an academic society, famous schools, or the 
universal recipient of prayers and devotion (the God of the 
Psalms and Gospels or the Christian saints, dear to the poet’s 
country or surrounding community). All this shows the 
predominantly high-brow character and moral standards of 
such poetry, features that are evident in the poems of the 
present selection. 

With respect to genres, the present selection reflects the 
general features of the currently inventoried Greek poetic 
material of our region, which largely consists of small-scale 
poems in the form of elegies, hymns, or epigrams with 
encomiastic or didactic content. Some texts have explicit 
indications of their genre or can be indirectly associated with 
one, such as epinician (by Niegoszewski), epitaph (by Zaleski), 
epithalamion (by Retell), or abecedarion/alphabetic hymn (by 
Cnapius). Almost all the poems show a blend of Greco-Roman 
and Christian motifs and a mixture of linguistic features that 
include ingredients from the epic dialect (with sporadic Dorisms 
and Aeolisms), from classical Attic and post-classical (esp. 
Biblical-Patristic) Greek and some neologisms. The predominant 
metres are dactylic hexameter and elegiac couplet, but in order 


to give a flavour of the variety of metrical experiments, we also 
include examples of other classical metres, such as the Sapphic 
stanza and the Phalaecian hendecasyllable. Moreover, two 
poetic compositions even allow a double metrical analysis: the 
Sapphic stanzas of the Odarion to St Casimir can also be 
interpreted as rhymed accentual-syllabic verse, while the Greek 
part of the multilingual Epinicion by Niegoszewski consists of 
two quasi-Pindaric strophes, one of them being simply twenty 
hexameters, the other implying the almost unchanging 
repetition of a strophe from one of Pindar’s epinician odes. 

The selected poems also feature a remarkable variety of 
themes and moods: exhortations to the young and to men of 
letters to study law, live a pious life and observe Christian values 
and a ‘Sarmatian’ mentality’ (see the poem by Przytuski); 
congratulations on the occasion of marriages or the solemn 
receptions of visiting bishops (poems by Retell and Lacki); 
expressions of grief and respect through topo/ of consolation for 
the family members of deceased noblemen (poem by Zaleski); 
the glorification of saints and prayers to God (Lord’s prayer by 
Mylius; anonymous Odarion to St Casimir; Cnapius’ abecedarion 
to St Ignace of Loyola); praise of outstanding military and 
cultural leaders (Jan Zamojski in the Epinicion by Niegoszewski; 
Meletius Smotrytsky in the epos encomiasticon by Zérawski). 

Regrettably, several outstanding Hellenists could not be 
included in the present edition, and they deserve at least a brief 
mention here. Among them are several professors of the 
Academies of Cracow, Vilnius, and Zamosc¢, and of the 
gymnasium at Torun: Stanistaw Marennius (c. 1532-1580), 
Andreas Schoenaeus (1552-1615), Adam Draski (c. 1587-1648), 
representing Cracow; Urban Brillius (?- 1630) and Szymon 
Birkowski (1574-1626), representing Zamos¢; Kasper Petkowski 
(1554-1612) and Thomas Klage (c. 1598-1664), representing 
Vilnius; Adam Freitag Maior (?-1621), representing Torun. 


Jacobus Prilussius (c. 1512-1554) 


AD IUVENES POLONOS, ut pacis bellique iura hica 
legumlatoribus praescripta seruent, literisque ac 

militiae studeant, contentione forensi posthabita. 
Tac. Pril. [1548; 1553] 


Yapyatings Epopayv td ouvEeSplov Sottcs aTIavVTWV 
XKNTITPOPOpwv EBEANG KAAG TE BEULOTAG AKOUELY, 

‘A OOl TIPOOWEPOHEV, TIPOMPWV AAGB_E BiBAta tadta, 
"EvO’ oi vOv C@vteEc 8év ETL UNV WnpowpopotoL, 

5 Mdic Set Ev eiprvncs ayopd tloAEuou BopURw TE 
Yautov EXeELy, ti 6’ Gel WEAETOV Tov TlOLWEVa Aawv 

Kal oxoTléetv Ta Tt’ EOVTA TAT’ EQOOHEVA TIPO Tt’ EOvTA. 
Xatpe, Adyou tékvov, Beououc tnpod te Stkaious, 
NAN ye KAAS CnAod ULWOUHEVOG Epya KGALOTa 

10 Movodwyv, k’ cipfnvng TEKtTovos Epyov Apnosc. 
Nepidwy Separtwy Atav 6ABLOG Eoot Kai EoOAGc, 
Ndavta ppovev, TOALT@v AAUTIPOG TE PUG TE KPAaTaLoc. 
Tv Kakotnta vikel 6La Bdpoos x’ STAG TlovApwv 
A(HaTl POLWLKOELG OEdc, AUTH xPLOTOG ayWvt. 


15 Ei 5€ un, GAAG BEANS UGAAOV TL PLAaitLoc Eival, 


Xo Kal Eptc KaKOxaptos EXEL Kal BUpOv Eyeipet 
Eivat orumtevovt’ ayopdc SobAdv te Kpttawy, 
Awpowayov StKaLodSotav ou TAXLOTA TIAVWANG 
TpEWetc, Wc TLtUdG Kpadia tov yUTITIOv Ev ‘ALSouU 


20 OUk Ei6we Tadotv vuKtwp kal oiGupdc hyap. 


Textus: ed. 1548 = (1) Statuta Regni Poloniae methodica 
dispositione, propter faciliorem omnium causarum ex iure antiquo 
et novo definitionem, conscripta, ac Divi Sigismundi Augusti [...] nec 
non eius [...] Senatus simulque equestris ordinis legatorum iudicio 
ac censurae in Conventione Regni Generali Petricovien(si) anno 1548 
exhibita... Crac.(oviae) apud Viduam Hierony.(mi) Viet(oris), [s. a.; 
= 15487], f. [Aiv verso]; ed. 1553 = (2) Leges seu Statuta ac 
Privilegia Regni Poloniae omnia, hactenus magna ex parte uaga, 
confusa et sibi pugnantia: iam aute(m) in gratiam D. Sigismundi 
Augusti Regis Poloniae et in usum Reipublicae ab Iacobo Prilusio 
[...] collecta, digesta, et conciliata...[ex coloph.: “[...] partim in 
Sczuczin, partim [Cracoviae] sub Arce Cracovien(si) [...]", 1553, f. 
[eq] verso (adiectum Praefationi auctoris); Czerniatowicz 1991, 
154-156 (ed. 1548); Czerniatowicz 1991, 156 (ed. 1553). 

Crit.: tit. (VAD IVVENES POLONOS, VT PACIS BELLIQVE / 
Iura, hic a Legumlatoribus praescripta seruent: lite- / risque ac 
Militiae studeant, contentione / forensi posthabita. / Iac. Pril. ed. 
1548: (1SERVENTUR Cz: (2)sine titulo ed. 1553 || 1 Zappattfic 
edd. | E€popav debuit | | 2 kaAdc te BEpLotac akoUeEtv ed. 1553: 
UEydAous akovetv te PEULOTAac ed. 1548 || 3 Ac cot possis, sed 
prob. ad BiBAia spectat rel. | Todmpwv AdB_ BiBALa tata ed. 
1553: AdBe BiBALa tata ouvowetc ed. 1548 | AaBe debuit | 
BiBAia debuit | | 4”EvO’ oi scripsi: EvO’oic edd.: Ev 8’ oic Cz | 
Cwvtec Sev Ett edd.: CHvtéc VEv Ett Cz: fort. debuit CHvtec SEv 
ETL sive C@vtec Bey’ Ett? | Pnpo~opouoi ed. 1548: 
Wnpowopouodi ed. 1553, corr. Cz || 5 moAEuOd edd. | BopiBwte 
edd., corr. Cz | 6 o’autov edd.: oavtov Cz | éxetv edd., corr. Cz 
|| 7 oxotteetv ed. 1548: okotteetv ed. 1553, corr. Cz | EooduEva 


ed. 1553 | €ovta (alterum) edd., corr. Cz | | 8 Aayoutékvov ed. 
1548: Adxoutékvov ed. 1553, corr. Cz | tnpoUte StKaiouc ed. 
1548: tnpobtedikaious ed. 1553: tnpod te StKaiouc Cz | 9 
nAnvye edd.: mAnv ye Cz | ChAou debuit | | 10 eipnuntéKtovoc 
edd., Cz: correxi | 11 6ABtdc Eotl ed. 1548: GABLoc Ego ed. 1553, 
Cz | | 12 Navt'appovwy, ToALtTHv AAUTIPOOTE, DULOOTE KPATALOG 
ed. 1548: Tavtappovwy TIOALTM@v AAUTIPOG TE, PUHOG TE KDATALOG 
Cz: "EOoEal AlyUNnTHs Kpatepoc AauTIpoc te TloAitns ed. 1553 | | 
13 Kakotnta ed. 1548: kakotnta ed. 1553, corr. Cz | 8apoou 
edd., correxi | Tovnp®v debuit | | 14 ypnotoc ed. 1548: yptotoc 
ed. 1553: Xptotoc Cz | | 16 Epto ed. 1548 | | 18 oU tayvota edd., 
corr. Cz || 19 Ope Wetc debuit | dc ed. 1548: dc ed. 1553 | TUTLOG 
edd. | touc yOrtac debuit | GSou edd. | 20 tdauow edd. | 
OtGupos edd.: oiGupdc Cz | huap edd., corr. Cz 

Sim.: 3 AaBE BLBAta tabta] cf. LXX Jer 39.14 (AaBe tO BLBALov 
Tig KtroEWs ToOtO) || 6 Lautov ExEtv] cf. Ps.-Pythag. Carm. aur. 
14 (= Stob. Flor. 3.1.11.7) | totwéva Aadv] cf. Hom. I/. 1.263; 
2.243 etc. || 7 tat’ €Ovta...mpo t’ Edvta] cf. Hom. I/. 1.69-70 (de 
Calchante); Hes. Theog. 38 (de Musis); et alii | | 10 €pyov Apnoc] 
cf. Hom. I/. 11.734; Hom. Hymn. Ven. 10; Batr. 4 et 130; et alii || 11 
Nepid6wy Sepattwv] cf. Hes. Theog. 100 (Movcdwv Separtwv); Ar. 
Av. 909; et alii | | 14 Aiuatt potvikdetc] cf. Hes. [Sc.] 194; Hom. I/. 
23.717 (aivatt potviKdEeooal) || 16 200 Kal Eptc KaKOYAPTOG ... 
Bupov Eyeipet] cf. Hes. Op. 28 || 17 Eivat ormumtevovt’ ayopac] 
cf. Hes. Op. 29 (OmtuTttEVOvT’ ayopfic...eovta) | | 18 Awpowayov] 
cf. Hes. Op. 39, 221, 264 | | 19 we Titudc...€v ‘AtSou] cf. Hom. Od. 
11.576-581 


To the Polish youth, so that they may observe here 
the rights of peace and war prescribed by the law- 
givers, and that they may study liberal arts and 
warfare while postponing the forensic contest. 
Jac(obus) Pril(ussius) 


Whoever wishes to look upon the council board of all the 
sceptre-bearers of Sarmatia and to hear of their good 


laws, please take these books, which we are offering to 
you, in which those who are still alive deliberate [5] how 
you should behave in public places during peacetime and 
in the uproar of war, and why the shepherd of the people 
should always ponder on and consider the present, the 
future and the former state of affairs. Hail, child of Lech, 
and respect righteous laws, only emulating and imitating 
the best works [10] of the Muses and the actions of Ares, 
the carpenter of peace. You are an exceedingly fortunate 
and faithful servant of the Pierian Muses, understanding 
everything, an illustrious and mighty helm for the citizens. 
God, crimson with blood, anointed with battle itself, 
overcomes through courage and armour the wickedness 
of the malicious. [15] But if, rather, you prefer to be more 
liable to censure, and if strife, rejoicing in evil, holds and 
stirs up your heart to be a spy of public affairs and a slave 
to judges, then, utterly abandoned, you will very quickly 
feed the gift-devouring judge, just as Tityus feeds the 
vulture in Hades with his heart [20] without knowing any 
pause throughout the night and remains lamentable 
during the day. 


Metre: Hexameters. Note misprint or unmetrical first syllable: ‘A 
ooi (I. 3), metrical lengthening: étt (I. 4, with following y), 
artificial correption (violating morphology): €pya KaAtota [! = 
KAAALoTa] (I. 9); |. 13 viKet instead of viKG with short t. 

Notes: This poem was published in two different editions of 
Polish law (1548 and 1553), arranged by the same author and 
handed over to the King of Poland and Lithuanian Grand Duke 
Sigismund II August (1520-1548-1572) and intended for use by 
citizens of the Polish-Lithuanian state. In both publications the 
poem is the same in the majority of lines, but there is one 
significant difference in the middle of the poem, where lines 11 
and esp. 12 have different wordings that altogether provide the 
poem with different meaning. 

Biography: Jacobus Prilussius (Jakub Przytuski, Iacobus 
Prilusius Iessovius, c. 1512-c. 1554 Szczucin), a Polish lawyer, 
political writer, poet, and translator of supposedly noble origin, 
was educated in philological and juridical subjects, as well as in 


Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in the Benedictine circles of Jez6w 
(hence his cognomen Iessovius), perhaps in Cracow. During 
roughly 1535-1540 he worked as a secretary in the court of the 
Voivode of Cracow, Piotr Kmita, where he was influenced by 
current trends of juridical, philosophical, and religious thought. 
From 1540 to 1548, he worked as the town scribe of Przemysl, 
before entering the service of the Provost of Mosciska (Ukr. 
Moctucbka), and finally becoming a Calvinist. From 1551 
onward, he worked as a scribe for the land court of Cracow and 
belonged to a circle of intellectuals that included Stanistaw 
Orzechowski, Marcin Krowicki, and Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski. In 
the last years of his life, he established his own printing house in 
Szczucin nad Wista (Lesser Poland), a village he owned, but soon 
he transferred it to Cracow and there published the most 
important work of his life, Leges seu statuta ac privilegia Regni 
Poloniae (1553), a six-book compendium of laws, statutes, and 
privileges of the Polish Crown dedicated to Sigismund II August. 
His other major works include Statuta Regni Poloniae methodica 
dispositione propter faciliorem omnium causarum ex iure antiquo 
et novo definitionem conscripta (Cracoviae 1548), a non-extant 
Latin translation of Homer's I/iad, and a number of occasional 
poems in Latin and Greek that were published in Cracow 
between 1545 and 1548. 

Bibliography: Estr. XXV, 375-376; Czerniatowicz 1991, 153- 
156; PSB XXIX, 206; NK (=Nowy Korbut) III, 138-139. 


Johannes Mylius (11575) 


MPOZEYXH KYPIAKH. MATOAIOY ¢6'[1561; 1568] 


Oetot SeUte yopoi motetv Senoetc, 
‘Oc Gvag& ESiSaoke Xplotos aitetv. 


"Q atep BaotAEd TrOAou kai ains, 


“OOTLG NHETEPAG KAUELG AOLSifc, 

5 Naiwv ovpaving €Spac év akpw, 

Xe0 TO OUVOUG Ev Bpotototy ipdov 

Ein kai Baon ten TIPOGEABOL. 

Navta, Wc ov BEAELG, KAADG YEVOLTO, 

Ev yatn KaQ’ doov kal €v t’ OAUUTIW. 

10 ‘Hutv 60¢ TO Ema pKLov Tob dptou, 

Kai Tloialve TEOMA TO OWYA HUDv. 

‘Hudic 50c Trapeotv AaBetv OMElrfic, 

‘Oc kai tThv dw_eotv AdBev tic GAAoc, 

‘Huliv Oc yéyovev Bapuc kai €x8poc. 

15 Mn tteipave teouc Kakotol Sumac, 

OUc Saipwv mo8EEl taxLot’ Guaupobv, 

‘POoov Ek TE KAKWV Kal Ek Tovnpod. 

Tadta pnidiwe teAeiv ye otdac: 

Navtwy yap BactAeUc KpaTEL AVAGOELG, 

20 Kai €xetc Suvautv pEvouoay aie, 

NeAetc EEoxoc Ev te S0EN GAAwv. 
Textus: ed. 1561 = Ta tH{¢ Xplotiavwv KaTHYNOEWG LEN 
kepahawdW¢ YETpoLG EAAnvikoic ouyyeypayEva Tapa too 
Twavvou MuAtou AtBevpddews, Cracoviae, Lazarus Andreae 
impressit, 1561, f. A3 verso-[Ag] recto; ed. 1568a = Iohannis Mylii 
Libenrodensis, Poetae Laureati, Cato Graeco-Latinus. Praecipua 


Christianae pietatis Capita. MeAétat D. Andreae et D. Alexandri 
Chodcievitiorum, illustrium magni Lithuaniae Ducatus Equitum. 


Omnia in gratiam studiosae iuventutis publicata. [...] (ex coloph.: 
Lipsiae, Iohannes Rhamba excudebat) M. D. LXVIIL, f. C5 recto- 
verso; ed. 1568b = Ioannis Mylii Libenrodensis, Poetae Laureati, 
Sacrorum Carminum liber primus, in: Poémata Ioannis Mylii 
Libenrodensis, Poetae Laureati, ex dioecesi generosorum 
Comitum de Hoenstein..., [s. |. = Lipsiae?] M. D. LXVIIL., f. [M6] 
recto-verso. 

Crit.: 5 Gkow edd. 1568 (= ed. 1568a et ed. 1568b) || 7 
Baotlsia sive Baotnin fort. debuit, metro tamen resultat | tEn 
edd. 1568 || 9 Ev yain edd. 1568 | évt’ OAUUTIW edd. 1568 | | 10 
UTtapKLov edd. 1568 || 11 toowfA ed. 1568a | | 15 tEouc edd. 
1568 || 17 PGoat debuit 

Sim.: 3-17 QO mdtep...kal €k Tovnpod] cf. NT Mt. 6.9-13 || 3 
TtOAOU kal ainc] cf. Max. Conf. Hymn. 1.9 | | 5 oUpavins éSpac] 
cf. Soph. Phil. 1413-1414; Eur. Tro. 1078 (oUpdaviov ESpavov) | | 
21 MéeAetc EEoxoc...GAAWwv] cf. Hom. I/. 6.194 (€Eoxov GAAwv); 
9.631, 641; Od. 5.118; 6.158 et al. 


LORD'S PRAYER. Gospel of Matthew <Chapter> 6 


Come here, divine choirs, in order to say prayers, asking as 
Lord Christ taught you: Oh, Father, King of the vault of 
heaven and earth, who gives ear to our song, [5] who lives 
on the summit of the throne of heaven, let Your name be 
hallowed among mortals and let Your kingdom come. Let 
everything happen properly according to Your wish, on 
earth as much as in Olympus (Heaven). [10] Give us 
sufficient bread, and nourish our bodies with food. Grant 
us to receive remission of debt just as forgiveness was 
granted to him who became burdensome and hateful to 
us. [15] Don’t test Your servants, whom the devil desires to 
annihilate, with evils. Save us both from evils and from 
wickedness, for You are able to fulfil all this easily. For You, 
the King, reign over everything with power, [20] and You 
have the power that remains forever, and You are eminent 
even in the judgement of others. 


Metre: Phalaecians. Instances of hiatus: tO oUvoua €v (I. 6); TO 


émtapktov (I. 10). Note the new form Bao) (I. 7), probably 
invented to fit the metre. 

Notes: The poem is printed in several 16th-century editions 
with no significant differences. In all of them, this poem is an 
integral part of the collection but is not the first poem. The 
poem contains Latin paraphrases. The content of the Greek 
poem follows the text of the Gospel of Matthew, but its 
language imitates phrases from Homer as well as from classical 
and post-classical authors, and it has obvious features of the 
epic dialect, although it also contains a number of forms typical 
of Attic Greek. As it was first published in Cracow with a 
dedication to Nicholas Radvila the Black (1515-1565), it can be 
assumed that this and other religious poems were dedicated to 
the Lithuanian and Polish Evangelical communities, especially to 
the noble families of this denomination who consistently 
recruited private teachers for their children and developed plans 
to set up training centres for their children in their own 
countries. 

Biography: Johannes Mylius Libenrodensis (Johann Mylius 
aus Liebenrode, ?- 1575 Jena), well versed in Latin and Greek, 
was educated in the monastic school of Ilfeld (the cradle of the 
‘Ilfelder Dichterschule’, see > Germany) and at the University 
of Cracow (1560-62), where he published his first books of 
religious poetry and entered into close contact with various 
Polish and Lithuanian intellectuals (Nicholas Radvila the Black, 
Wojciech Wedrogowski, Feliks z Sierpca, and others); he lived in 
the courts of Stanislaw Maciejowski, Castellan of Sandomierz, 
and Gregory Chodkiewicz, Elder of Vilnius, training their sons in 
Latin and Greek literature. In 1564, he escorted the boys 
Andreas and Alexander Chodkiewicz to Vienna and continued 
his own unfinished studies there. In 1565, while in Vienna, he 
was ordained Poeta /aureatus by Emperor Maximilian II and was 
promoted to the nobility. That same year, Mylius published in 
Vienna two editions of his collection of poems about the 
triumphs of Christian saints, Tepovikat, one of which he 
dedicated to Emperor Maximilian II, and the other to the Polish 
and Lithuanian ruler Sigismund August, as well as a poem of 


certain importance to Lithuanian history, Victoria de Moschis 
reportata, which expressed praise to Sigismund August and the 
poet’s patron Gregory Chodkiewicz, hero of the battle of the Ula 
river (January 26, 1564). From about 1567 onward, Mylius 
focused on his own studies and the perfection of his teaching 
skills in the German Protestant universities of Wittenberg, 
Leipzig, and Jena. In 1568, he took on a professorship of Greek 
at Jena University, subsequently defending theses on secular 
and divine law and teaching Hebrew there. Meanwhile, he 
continued to train children of Polish and Lithuanian noblemen 
and published his own and his Polish-Lithuanian students’ 
poetic works, composed during his stay at the court of Gregory 
Chodkiewicz. In the last years of his life, Mylius worked on a 
Latin translation of Luther's Kleiner Katechismus, which in his 
early years he had translated into Greek and had given to his 
teacher Michael Neander for revision (first ed. in Basel 1558). He 
died on 3 July 1575. His rich poetic legacy, containing numerous 
Greek compositions, is attested in several publications, such as 
Ta thc Xplotiav@v Katnynoews pEepn (Cracow 1561), Poémata 
(Leipzig 1568), and Cato Graecolatinus (Augsburg 1566; Leipzig 
1568). 

Bibliography: Gunther 1858, 168; Wierzbowski II, 122f. (no. 
1444); Estr. XXII 655-657; Nowak-Dtuzewski 1966, 202, 205-207, 
381; Barycz 1969, 86-87; Banach, Andrzej K. (1977), “Mylius, Jan”, 
in: PSB XXII/2, fasc. 93, 354; VD16 M 7391-7392, VD16 ZV 3168; 
Backus 2006, 200; Baldzuhn 2015, 546-554; Veteikis 2017; 
Niekraszewicz-Karotkaja 2018; NekraSevic-Karotkaja 2019. 


Michael Retellius Sittaviensis (c. 1530-1576) 


ZYFXAPIZTIKOEZ NOLO EIZ FAMON AOYKA 
ZXAXMANNOY tod tijc TOALTELasG TWV TopuVLEWV 
UtTtatou. [1571?] 


(A) NPOZ NYM@ION 


(Aa) Xapttec. 

“Oc GAANAGs ayKaALot TpoomtuEduEO’ juGc, 

Ws Ev EpWt’ Wuwv AvTEXoHECRa HiAW, 

GutteAoc auyptBaretv mteAEav Kaba SEvSpov Ewe, 
oUtTW yaUBpE PiAnv au~PLBaArod yapEettv. 

(AB) OdAeta. 

5 €urtAcov eUxouat UHL TUXNV HAAG YapHOouvawy, 
S5Qya yeAW TIAA pec Tlatyyaow EVeaAEELv. 

AuMotv EUPWOTOLV UYlELA EKAOTOTE Hi VOL. 

owt KE TIOLWN HAKpOBLOUG 6 BEdc. 

(Ay) A8fvn. 

O€Uvov Epuv KaBartep Oetov, kai Tov TpOoTIOv ayva, 
10 HOEa TayxU TpOTIWY NpEGE LOL BaAEpav 

Tis ooyiac, PpEVvds FA TLVUTIG TLc EMitPOTIOG OUCA, 
EUXOUAL HyABENV o~wi BEoio Ppdviv. 

(B) MPOX N'YMOHN. 

(Ba) Epatw. 

oUpavioc Bedwy KUTtptc hia, oUK Appoditn 
xXEpoain, ot’ dppwv fh puTtapa yeyae. 

15 Gut BdAot otopyn Tepi KAipt HEV S~pa SUvatoGE 
UUNEWV Au@ayartdyv KGAALUA TEKva SOUOU. 

(BB) EvoeBeta. 


yv@ouw dAnGea but Ged tod pryyatos cio 


dwn, Ttveby’ iepov, SMpa Peoppoouvne. 

Uloos amth, puyetw Epte, A Sao»nAAtts Eptvwvuc. 
20 ayvOc ETIEUXAWV VWAELEG EOTE VEWC. 

(By) ‘Yuevatoc. 

aBpoc attelpoAEx nc Tlepl TapBEviac WaAa TIOAAG 
EUXET’, GN’ NHyeitat yoOvov E TlOtvov EUEV. 
ouduying atap ipdc Eépwe tic EtrTULOG EOTL 


TrapGevin, Kal adetv thy povov ioOt Ged. 


Textus: MiyanAou PeteAAtou Moinpdatwv EAAnuiKa@v BiBAot dvo. 
Michaelis Retellii Poematum Graecorum libri duo. Tob autod 
éxeivou Adywv BiBAos ia. Eiusdem autoris orationum liber unus. 
Dantisci: Excudebat Iacobus Rhodus, M. D. LXXI., Lib. II, f. E4v- 
EDr. 

Crit.: 1 wc debuit | | 2 Wo debuit | piAw ed.: piAwv vel yitw 
possis | | 8 opwi KE TloLwn ed., Totoin possis | HakptBious ed. 
|| (Ay) A8Avn ed. || 11 mevutijc tic ed. | | 12 opwi debuit | | 15 
Ut debuit || 19 SaomAittc ed. | | 23 Epwe tic debuit | | adeitv 
ed. 

Sim.: 2 Wc...avtexouEo8a] cf. Basil. Is. (Enarratio in 
prophetam Isaiam) 4.133 (t@ vupgiw Adyw...olovel EOWTLKDG 
avtexouEvN) || 3 GutteAoc auptBarsiv mteAEav] cf. Clem. Al. 
Strom. 6.15.117.3 (thv GutteAov Ff TiIteAEa Eig UWos avayouca); cf. 
Herm. Pastor 51 (Parabola 2) || 11-12 ppevoc Fh mivutij... 
pov] cf. [!] Anth. Gr. Appendix (Epigrammatis addenda), Epigr. 
2.198b.12 = IG (Kolbe) V 1.960 (kai TtLvutis Epatijs Kal ppevoc 
nyab[Ens]) || 13-14 ovpavioc...KUTIpLc...oUK Appositn / 
xEpoain] cf. Xen. Symp. 8.9 (ula eotiv Apposditn A Suttai, 
Ovpavia te kai Navdnuos); cf. Paus. 8.32.2; cf. Plotin. Enn. 6.9.9; 
Anth. Pal. (Theoc.) 6.340.1-2; et al. | | 15 epi KApt] cf. Hom. JI. 
4.46; 4.53; 13.119 etc. | | 16 KaAALa téeKval] cf. Hom. Hymn. 31.5 
| | 18 BEoppoovvnc] verbum perrarum, cf. Hsch. 8 325 || 19 


SaomAf{ttc Eptvvuc] cf. Hom. Od. 15.234 || 21 amtetpoAeync] cf. 
Ar. Thesm. 119; Euseb. Praep. evang. 4.23.7 (Anth. Gr. Appendix 
(Oracula) 193.3) | | 22 tdtvov] forma masc. generis nusquam 
ante usitata || 23 étrytuydc Eott] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 6.56; 7.156 


Congratulatory song on the occasion of the 
wedding of Lucas Schachmann, Mayor of the City 
of Torun 


To the Bridegroom 

Charites [Graces] 

Just as we have embraced one another in our arms, 
likewise in love we cling to the shoulders of our beloved, 


just as the grapevine is accustomed to embrace the elm 
tree, 


so too, bridegroom, embrace your beloved wife. 
Thalia 
[5] I wish that you might have a destiny filled with joys, 


and that your home might bloom with laughter and 
leisure. 


May health and strength remain in both of you without 
end, 


and may God thus make you both long living. 

Athena 

As I was born as a Sacred deity and pure in character, 
[10] I liked above all the habits of the blooming manners 


of wisdom: being a protector of the wise mind, 


I pray that you might receive holy prudence from God. 

To the Bride 

Erato 

I came from the gods as heavenly Cypris, not as terrestrial 
Aphrodite, when this sullied and foolish goddess was born. 
[15] May love bloom in your hearts so that you might 
embrace with love the beautiful children of your house. 
Eusebeia [Piety] 

May God give to you the true knowledge of His own 

word, the Holy Spirit, the gifts of divine thought. 

Let hatred cease, let Strife or the frightful Erinys run away. 
[20] You will be forever the chaste temple of prayers. 
Hymenaeus [Hymen] 

The graceful, unwedded man prays frequently about 


virginity, and he therefore thinks that he himself alone is 
the master. 


And yet, virginity is a certain, genuine, and holy desire 


of union: remember that this alone pleases God. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Instances of epic correption: eUxouat 
Uuut (I. 5); kai adetv (1. 24); Attic correption: KUrtptc fia (I. 13); 
hiatus: GAn8éa Uuut (I. 17); synizesis: bupEewv (I. 16). 

Notes: This poem is printed in Book 2 of one of Retellius’ 
collections of Greek poems (it is the 12th poem in the general 
list), published in Gdansk in 1571; the two volumes of poems 
were also bound together with a short collection of his Greek 
speeches (5 in total). This is one (but not the only) poem related 


to a wedding, namely an epithalamion created for Lucas 
Schachmann (1521-1578), Mayor of Torun. According to its 
content, it is a pious wish for the bride and contains references 
to the pious Christian marriage. With respect to its language 
and symbolism, however, the poem also incorporates ancient 
Greek elements, including phrases from Homer and other 
classical and postclassical authors: it displays features of the 
epic-Ionic dialect, with sporadic inclusion of Attic forms, rarities 
and morphological experiments (e.g., TOtVov). 

Biography: Michael Retellius Sittaviensis (Michael Retell, 
Michat Retell, c. 1530 Zittau/Zytawa - 1576 Gdansk), a German- 
Polish poet and pedagogue, was educated in Frankfurt/Oder 
and Gdansk (from 1558); a professor of rhetoric and poetics in 
the Academic Gymnasium of Gdansk, he was the assistant of the 
rector Heinrich Moller in organising theatrical performances, as 
well as the author of poems in Greek and Latin. His collection of 
Greek poems was published in Gdansk in 1571 (Poematum 
Graecorum libri duo) and contained paraphrases of St Paul’s 
letters, epithalamia, epicedia, and other poems on religious, 
mythological and sometimes practical matters (e.g., ancient 
ships and navigation). Most of his Latin works were published 
together in Gdansk in 1574 under the title Epimythia in historias 
et fabulas; despite its title, this book contained not only 
mythological verses filled with gnomae, but also a substantial 
collection of epigrams (Liber epigrammatum) and elegies (Libri 
elegiarum duo) filled with various details of daily life in Gdansk, 
as well as short exercises in Latin and Greek. In the last year of 
his life, he was pastor of St Bartholomew's “Church” in Gdansk. 

Bibliography: Estr. XXVI, 271-272; Wierzbowski, III, no. 2560; 
Nadolski 1969; Nowak, Zbigniew (1988-1989), “Retell Michat”, in: 
PSB XXXI, 146-147; Awianowicz 2009, 163-166; Goedeke 2011, 
105 (no. 105). 


Franciscus Lacki 


TOY AYTOY BAAEPIANOY 


NPOS THN AITOYANIAN [1581] 


Np GEte Akauatov, Ttatnova Tpdwpovt BuULG, 

Navtec Buvatot, GSet’, dpnipuot. 

‘AVOECL TIOPPUPEOLOL KAAAG KOOHEITE TIAaTEtac, 

Tolyouc ApyUPEOLG OTPWHAOLV GOKEETE, 

5 Xaipet’, €meL6 opav Eda loka TIOTVLa HOtpa, 

“EOTLv Ettel PLAEELV AvEpA BEOTIECLOV, 

Avepa, Oc Trepi kal dyopac kai Epya TETUKTO 

‘AAAd BpotWv: Siwv TO KPatOG OUpavobeEv. 

Xatpe pou, W wire Ecive, asi tot €0 te yEvotto, 

10 Autdp émtett’ Guulv waive oe UoucdMUoV, 

Moboat yap Zoying taptat, opin S& Gptotov 

OvAots tHv Bvntwv aBavatwyv te OOO. 

Lol TPLTATNV YEVENV OTEPOTINYEPETA TEAECELE 

Néotopoc né BéAEtc aUTE NAAGtTWvoG EtOs. 
Textus: Gratulationes IIlustriss(i)/mo ac Reverendiss(i)mo D(omi)no 
D. Georgio Radivilo, D. G. Episcopo Vilnen(si) Duci Olycen(si) etc., in 
primo felici atque exoptato eiusdem in suam Sedem adventu 
oblatae, a bonarum artium studiosa iuventute in Academia Vilnensi 
Collegii Societatis Iesu conscriptae, Vilnae: Typis [...] D. Nic(olai) 
Christ(ophori) Radivili [...], Anno M. D. LXXXI. Mense Augusto. 
Martinus Kazymirien(sis), p. [48]. Editiones recentiores: 


Juchneviciené/Strockis 126-127; Veteikis 2004, 236-237. 
Crit.: 1 Natova ed., corr. Cz | | 3 AvOeot ed., corr. Cz | | 4 


aoxéete ed., corr. Cz || 5 €aa ed., corr. Cz | moka debuit | | 7 6c 
ed. | | 8 AAAa ed. (cf. GAAa JuStr2015): Gada Cz | | 9 XGtpé poi ed., 
corr. Cz | | 10 poucd@uov ed., Cz : youco@UA JuStr2015 || 12 
SBavatwv ed., corr. JuStr2015 : Savatwv Cz || 14 née BEAELc ed., 
sed fort. debuit r €8€Aetc aut fh E8EAELs : KE Cz (infeliciter tamen) 

Sim.: 1 Tp...aKauatov] cf. Hom. I/. 5.4; 15.597-598, 731; 
16.122, etc. Od. 20.123; 21.181 et mult. al. | Tpdppove BUD] 
Hom. II. 24.140; Od. 16.257 et al. | | 3 Gv@eot moppupEotot] cf. 
Opp. C. 1.339; Clem. Al. Strom. 5.14.125.3.3 || 5 mdtvta poipal] cf. 
Eur. IA 1136 (hapax?) | | 6 dvépa Beortéotov] cf. Pl. Tht. 151b6; 
Synes. Epist. 105.32 || 7 Avépa, 6c...tetuKtO] cf. Hom. II. 17.279 
(de Aiace); Od. 11.550 (de eodem) | | 9 Xatpeé pot, w...Eetve] cf. 
Hom. II. 23.19 et 179 (xaipé pot, W NatpokAe); Od. 13.59 (xaipe 
WoL, W BaoiAeta); Od. 1.123 (yatpe, Eetve); Od. 8.408 = 18.122 = 
20.199 (xaipe, MateEp W Eeive) | dei Tol EU TE yEvoltto] cf. Hom. 
Od. 8.408-409 = 18.122-123 = 20.199-200 (yévolto tot &c TIED 
ottioow / 6ABos); cf. Eur. Alc. 626-627 (xaitpe, Kav ‘AtSou Spots / 
EU ool yeévotto) | | 10 AUtdp Ertett’] cf. Hom. I/. 1.51; 2.406 etc. | | 
11 Loin Sé Aptotov] cf. Phil. De migr. Abrah. 28 (coia...4ptotov 
evdtaitnuya) | | 12 PVAots tHv Bvntwv] cf. Hom. Hymn. Merc. 578; 
Hom. Hymn. Ven. 3; Or. Sib. 11.95 | tv @vntWv aBavatwvy te] cf. 
Hom. I/. 5.441-442; Bion. fr. 10, 11 (Gow) (6vatHv aBavatwv TE 
Tto8wW<); Greg. Naz. 3.1.1 (Carm. Dogm.), PG 37.452.1 = 3.1.2 
(Carm. Moral.), PG 37.528.13 | | 13-14 tpitatny yeveny... 
Néotopoc] cf. Or. Sib. 3.135 (GAA’ OTE THv TpLTAaTHv yevenv 
téeké...); cf. schol. D Hom. II. 1.250 | otepottnyepeta] cf. Hom. II. 
16.298; Nonn. Dion. 8.370; Quint. Smyrn. 2.164 | | 14 né BEAEtc] 
cf. Hom. J/. 1.133 et 15.132 (fh é8éAEtc) | NAdtwvoc Etoc] cf. etiam 
Lat. magnus annus Platonis, magnus Platonis annus, annus 
Platonicus, annus mundanus et sim.: cf. Paradoxa regum et summi 
magistratus privilegia, dignitates et axiomata...Iuliano Taboétio 
autore..., Lugduni: Apud Theobaldum Paganum, 1560, 91-92: 
“Annus autem magnus vocatur annus Platonis continens annos 
49000. quo temporis spatio nonum caelum suum complere 
debet revolutionem: post eius exitum omnia, quae prius fuerint, 
in eundem statum, syntaxin et formam redibunt. Quam Platonis 
sententiam repudiavit ut absurdam divus Aurelius.” 


(POEM) BY THE SAME VALERIANUS TO LITHUANIA 


Light the indefatigable fire and sing a paean with earnest 
heart, 


all you citizen of Vilna [i.e. Vilnius], who are dear to Ares. 
Decorate the beautiful streets with purple blossoms, 
dress the walls with silver carpets, 


[5] rejoice, because the mistress Moira now allows you to 
see, 


because it is possible to love the divine man, 


the man who was well-versed both in speeches and in the 
other 


deeds of mortals: the power of the saints is from heaven. 
Hail, my dear guest, let it be always well with you, 


[10] but then show yourself to us as an adept of the 
Muses, 


since the Muses are housekeepers of Wisdom, and 
Wisdom is the best thing 


for the races of both mortals and immortals. 


May the lightning-rouser complete for you the third 
generation 


of Nestor or, if you wish, even the year of Plato. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Instances of hiatus: 8€te akduatov (I. 1) 
(with metrical lengthening), Kai dyopas (I. 7), 5€ Gptotov (I. 11); 
diectasis: €da (I. 5). 

Notes: This is the only Greek poem from the 
commemorative publication that honours the ingress of the 
Bishop of Vilnius, George Radvila (1556-1600), who replaced the 


recently deceased Bishop Waleryan Protasiewicz (Lith. 
Valerijonas Protasevicius, 1504-1579) in his see. The poem has a 
Latin paraphrase of the same length.19 It is embedded in a cycle 
of poems written in the voice of the mentioned Waleryan, 
thereby not only expressing high appreciation for the new 
bishop, but also showing (indirectly) the outstanding merits of 
his predecessor: the latter sings exhortatory songs in Greek and 
Latin to the people of the Lithuanian capital and carries the 
message that this city is the centre of high intellectual culture. 
The fact that Vilnius had recently become the location of a 
university (in 1579) due to the efforts of Bishop Waleryan lies 
behind the lines of the poem. With respect to formal features, 
the poem reiterates a number of Homeric formulae with 
sporadic inclusions of phrases and allusions common to later 
poets and writers, especially philosophers and Christian 
theologians dear to Christian humanists and to Jesuits in 
particular. 

Biography: Franciscus Lacki, student at the Vilnius Jesuit 
Academy in 1581, was the author of this short Greek poem and 
of its versio Latina, published in the collection titled 
Gratulationes...D. Georgio Radivilo, D. G. Episcopo Vilnen(si) (Vilnae 
1581). Otherwise unknown, he might perhaps be identified with 
Franciscus tacki (Franciszek tacki 1562-1617), Suffragan Bishop 
of Wtoctawek from 1597 onward and also Titular Bishop of 
Margarita (Maktar). 

Bibliography: Estr. XXVI, 72; VASL 16 (no. 38); Czerniatowicz 
1991, 136f.; Narbutiené/Narbutas 2002, 96-98 (no. 90); Veteikis 
2004, 236-237; Juchneviciene/Strockis 2015, 126-127. 


Stanislaus Niegossevius (c. 1565-1600) 


<In Joannem Zamoiscium> [1588] 


ENAMINONAA<I> 


‘Atoat’ Twavvnv KUKvol viv, doate tiivov 


‘Atouaot Kal yAUKEepotc UWiotw aipet’ OAUUTIW 
Avyny avépwrtwy ettteikeAov GBavatoLoLy, 

Aipet’ Iwavvnyv Mouodwy GéLov dvépa, 

5 AuBpootov ttivovta, ALoc KoUpov HEYAAOLO, 
KaAov Trap Bvntoic Eptouviov, EEoxov GAAWwV: 
AUOHEVEAG TIOAEHET, Kal 6f T’ EPPUCaTO Adov, 
Kaptepoppwv autos, oKnTItobxoc, TOAAG BEpiotwp. 
Xatpe TOALc SEoTtOLVaA, TIOAL Xap’ AWaTa Ttavta. 
10 Lol yap SouAEVEL, HEYA YAPYA ZAYOOKLOG AAWet. 
‘AvOpwrttoc yEv EAEUBEPOS ainv TratplSa oWZEL. 
Bwyov Twavvn, Nuy~at, th’ aipete ait. 

Kai S0te viv otepdvous, Sote viv Kal otéupata TIOAAG. 
‘AELOG EOTL SPUdG PUAAWYV TE Kal GELoc avOwv 

15 XAwptdoc, Eottv aydApatos déLoc, ei BeoEtdSn<, 
Ze0, f TOAAMS HEV S0ENs BLoBdALLos avrp. 
Npoopiwss EooduEvVov SEPKW TIAVTEGOL NoAWvotc 
AUTOG YLVWWOKW KEMaANY kai TlolEVva Aadv 
‘OEUTAatTOV, YAAETIOV TIOAEHOU HEYGAOLO KEpaUVOV, 
20 Eiprng te piov, Movodwy kai Hey’ SvEtap. 
ANTIZTPOOH. 

‘Aplotoc EeUppoouva 

Novwv KEKpLWEVWY 


Tatpoc, ai S& coat 


Motodv Buyatepes dotdéai 

25 O€AEav viv aMItTOHEVAL 

Ov BEepyov Udwp tdcov 

Te yoAPaKa TEVYXEL 

Tuta, toooov evAoyia 
MOputyyl ouvaopos 

30 Pipa 8’ Epupdtwv ypoviw- 
TEPOV BLOTEVEL 

“O TL KE oUv xapitwv TUxa 


TAdooa ppevoc e€eAot Badetac. 


Textus: Ad I/lustriss(imum) Principem Ioannem Zamoiscium Regni 
Poloniae Magnum Cancellarium et Exercituum imper(atorem) 
P(atrem) P(atriae) Stanislai Niegossewii Poloni Reipub(licae) 
Ven(etorum) Eq(uitis) Aurati Eruviktov [s.I., s.a. = Venetiis 15887], 
cc. D 2v-3r; Editio recentior: Czerniatowicz 1991, 143-146. 

Crit.: I. Tit. ENAMINONAA ed. | | 1 Aoat’ ed., corr. Cz | 
doate ed., corr. Cz || 2 AGpaot ed. || 5 AuBpooiny fort. debuit 
(sic Cz) | | 10 SouAevetc ed., correxi: an SouAEUWVv? || 11 
éAeu8Epoc ed., corr. Cz | owZet Cz | | 12 Boyov ed., corr. Cz | | 15 
got ed. | Geol ed., corr. Cz | | 17 NoAwvoic debuit || 18 
y.vookw ed., corr. Cz | | II. Tit. ANTIZTPOQH ed., corr. Cz || 21 
Apiotos ed., corr. Cz | | 24 Mouvodv ed., corr. Cz | | 25 viv debuit 
|| 26 OUSeppov ed., corr. Cz : cf. OUSE BEPUOv (Pindari Olympia, 
Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia..., [Venetijs in aedib. Aldi..., M. D. XIII] p. 
156 = Pindari Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia. Caeterorum Octo 
Lyricorum carmina..., Anno M. D. LX. Excudebat Henricus 
Stephanus..., p. 376) | | 27 feuaAdaka téevyet ed., corr. Cz | | 30 
epyyatwv fort. debuit | ypoviw ed., corr. Cz | | 32 tUxa ed., corr. 
Cz 

Sim.: 1 ‘Atoat’...kUKvot] cf. Mosch. Ep. Bion. 14-15 (de 


cycnorum carmine tristi); Opp. C. 2.548 (de carmine tristi); cf. 
Greg. Paroem. 2, 78; 3, 84 (carmen cycnorum ante mortem) et 
mult. var.; Pl. Phd. 85b (de carmine laeto) | thivov] cf. Theoc. Id. 
1.36; 1.71 et 72; 2.17 etc. | 3 emteikeAov ABavatototv] cf. Hom. II. 
1.265; 4.394; 11.60; Od. 15.414; 21.14; 21.37, et al. | | 5 Atoc 
koUpov yEyaAoto] cf. Hom. I/. 6.304, 312; 9.536; 10.296; Od. 6.151, 
323; 24.521 (A. KoUph HEyaAoLo); cf. Hom. II. 9.502; Hes. Theog. 
81 (A. koGpat yEyaAoto); cf. Hom. Hymn. Diosc. 9 (A. KoUpouG 
UEyaAoto) | | 6 Eptouviov, €Eoxov GAAWv] cf. Hom. Hymn. Pan. 28 
(Eppeinv); Hom. I/. 20.72 (Ep. Epuris); 24.360, 440, 457 etc.; cf. 
etiam Hom. I/. 6.194 (€Eoxov GAAwv) et al. | | 7 kai 6h 1’ 
éppUoato Aadv] cf. Hom. Hymn. Minerv. 4 | | 8 Beutotwp] cf. 
Hsch. 8 252 (hapax) | | 9 Xatpe mdAtc] cf. Eur. E/. 1134; Greg. Naz. 
carm. 3.2.1 (De seipso), PG 37.1261.6 | xaip’ huata Ttavtal] cf. 
Hom. II. 24.491 (yatpet...4uata tavta); cf. Hom. I/. 8.539; 12.133 
etc. || 10 peya xapya] cf. Hom. I/. 24.706; Or. Sib. 1.287; et al. | 
ade] cf. Hsch. a 3330 (<dAgetv>: eUpioxetv); Ps.-Zonar. Lexicon 
138.25; et al. | | 11 atnv matpisa] cf. Hom. I/. 2.157, 174; Od. 
1.290 etc. (Tt. yatav); cf. I/. 2.162; 2.178; 4.172; Od. 2.161 (1. ainc) 
| | 16 Bto8dApLoc avnp] cf. Hom. Hymn. Ven. 189 | | 18 tolyeva 
Aadv] cf. Hom. I/. 1.263; 2.243 etc. | | 19 ToAEuoU ... KepauVvov] 
cf. Lucr. 3.1034 (Scipiadas, belli fulmen); Verg. Aen. 6.842-843 (duo 
fulmina belli, | Scipiadas) | | 20 Eiphvns te pidov] cf. Greg. Naz. 
3.1.2 (Carm. Moral.), PG 37.783.14 | Mouodwv kal yey’ ovetap] cf. 
Hymn. Orph. Prooem. 14 Q. (AtkatooUvne te kai EUoeBins yey’ 
dvetap) | | 21-32 Aptotoc eVppoouva...eEeAot BaGeiac] cf. Pind. 
Nem. 4.1-8 


<For Jan Zamojski> 


To Epaminondas 
Sing of Ioannes now, swans, sing of him, 


and raise him up with sweet songs to the highest 
Olympus, 


raise up Ioannes, the gleam of men similar 


to the immortals, a man worthy of the Muses, 
[5] aman who drinks ambrosia, the son of mighty Zeus, 


the beautiful luck bringer of mortals, eminent among 
others. 


He fights the enemies, and he has rescued the people, 


being stout-hearted, a sceptre-bearer, expert in many 
things. 


Hail, o City, my mistress, hail forever, o City, 

[10] since Zamojski finds great delight in serving you. 
It is a free man who saves his fatherland. 

You Nymphs, raise here an eternal altar to loannes 


and give him now crowns, give him now many wreaths as 
well. 


He is worthy of oak leaves and worthy of the blossoms 
[15] of Chloris, of a statue, if he is godlike, 

o Zeus, since he is a flourishing man of great renown. 

I see the future well-disposed to all Poles, 

I myself recognise the head and shepherd of the people, 
the swiftest one, the heavy thunderbolt of great war, 


[20] the friend of Peace, and the great support of the 
Muses. 


Antistrophe. 
The best healer 
for toils judged successful 


is joyous revelry, but songs too, 


those wise daughters of the Muses, 
[25] soothe them with their touch. 
Not even warm water 

relaxes the limbs 

as much as praise, 

the companion of the lyre. 

For words live longer 

[30] than deeds, "1 

words that, with the Graces’ blessing, 


the tongue is able to draw from the depths of the mind.12 


Metre: Il. 1-20 hexameters with a small number of hiatuses 
(e.g., aipete aii in |. 12a and, easily resolvable, €ott aydApatoc 
in |. 15a); note that I. 11 is bipartite. Antistrophe: The metre 
corresponds to Pind. Nem. 4.1-13 (Aldus and Stephanus), a 
logoaedic sequence that implies a mixture of disyllabic and 
trisyllabic feet. 

Notes: This poetic composition consists of two distinct 
poems: 20 hexameters and a 13-line Pindaric strophe. The latter, 
apart from one or two minor differences, corresponds perfectly 
to the opening strophe of Pindar’s 4th Nemean Ode. Both Greek 
texts form part of a sophisticated, polyglot composition 
designed to glorify Jan Zamojski (1542-1605), one of the greatest 
Polish politicians, diplomats, and statesmen of the time and a 
key figure in the War of the Polish Succession (1587-1588): this 
event is possibly the inspiration for the inclusion of this work in 
the form of an epinician. Zamojski, who was also to become the 
object of an encomium by Laurentius Rhodoman (> Germany), 
is praised here through comparison with other famous historical 
leaders of different nations. As can be inferred from the title of 
this two-strophe composition, the hero of the Greek people is 


represented here by the symbolic figure of Enaminondas, the 
famous Theban general of the 4th century BC, who surprisingly 
does not, however, play any significant role in the poem. Asa 
result, the motivation for the poet’s choice of this figure remains 
unexplained, but one may think of the combination of military 
virtue and musical/ poetic skill traditionally connected with 
Epaminondas. The work makes use of Greek poetic vocabulary, 
Homeric phrases and, obviously, Pindaric quotations: it 
represents one of many contemporary ‘experiments’ of poetic 
form based on free interpretation of the epinician structure. 
Biography: Stanislaus Niegossevius (Stanistaw 
Niegoszewski, Niegossewius, Niegosevius, c. 1565 Niegoszowice 
- c. 1600), Polish poet and improvisator, homo multilinguis 
(versed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, and Spanish), Knight of 
the Golden Spur of the Republic of Venice (eques auratus 
Reipublicae Venetae), educated at Cracow Academy and at Padua 
University, friend and client to the foreman (‘starosta’) of 
Szydtow, Jakub Secygniowski (c. 1518-c. 1594), to the Paduan 
physician Albertino Bottoni (?-1596), and to the Venetian printer 
Aldo Manuzio il Giovane (Aldus Manutius the Younger, 1547- 
1597). During his stay in Venice in 1584, Aldo Manuzio organised 
a great show in the Church of St John and Paul (Basilica dei Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo), where Stanistaw Niegoszewski gave 
improvised answers in versified form to questions concerning 
philosophical and theological subjects. As a testimony to that 
event, Manuzio published a short advertisement and an open 
letter to Jan Zamojski with an interesting engraving on the title 
page, containing a few examples of Niegoszewski’s Latin poesis 
artificiosa.13 Niegoszewski’s major works include a handful of 
occasional poetry in Latin, such as Xenium in expeditionem contra 
Moschos...Domino Iacobo Seczigniewski (Cracoviae 1581), 
Epigrammata Joanni Kochanovio, qui...nimis cito periit et 
immaturus (Cracoviae 1584), Ad Franciscum Gioiosium S.R.E. card. 
amplissimum ddeAgos teOvews (Neapoli 1588), Ad Sixtum V. 
Pontificem Opt.(imum) Max.(imum)...A€éwv Nikntns (Romae 1588), 
Epithalamion...Janussi ducis Ostrogiae et Catharinae Lubomierska... 
(Cracoviae 1598), [Ipd0¢ Oetov Liytopdvédov Tpitov Tav MoAwvav 


Baouea...2tepavnpopia (Romae 1588) — a long poem in Greek 
praising the Polish King and Lithuanian Grand Duke Sigismund 
III Vasa (1533-1586) -, as well as a short collection of 
multilingual versified eulogies in honour of the illustrious 
political leader Jan Zamojski, Ad I//ustriss.(imum) Principem 
Ioannem Zamoiscium Regni Poloniae Magnum Cancellarium... 
Eruviktov [s.a., s.l. = Venetiis 15887]. 

Bibliography: Estr. XXIII, 109-110; Wierzbowski, II, 171 (no. 
1683); Lempicki (1925/26), 176-179; Lawinska-Tyszkowska 1985; 
Czerniatowicz 1991, 143-146; http:// 
hellenopolonica.blogspot.com/2014/03/stanislaus- 
niegossevius.html [accessed: January 2021]. 


Nicolaus Zaleski (f/. 1595) 


-PHFOPEITE OTI OYK OIAATE THN HMEPAN [1595] 


XnvEpov nyepGeic, Gvepwrtte, to o’ Eoxatov nyuap 
TAs whic Otou EupEvat ApyaAEac. 

Mn6é amtnyoouvatotv amepXouEvNol TeTIELOWG 
ToOAUG ETtLOXEGBaL aUPLov AUpiBoAov. 

5 NOAA’ Gkpwv TUTMTEL XELAGV KUALKOG TE HETAEV. 
“Opa TE TIOAAG HOvn KdV GEKOVTL WEPEL. 

Keivoc YEév TraiGwy Ettecev, KEtvoc Tapa Sattoc 
Enviyn, avtap 0 x8éc Ev KALOLNOL Odo. 

‘AOTATOG EOTL TPOXOG, ULKPOG TE TIETINYHEVOG OUTOG 


10 TupAde, delotpETItoc, TOUAUTPOTTOG TE Bios. 


Textus: Parentalia in obitum illustris et magnifici domini D. Georgii 


Chodkievicii, Generalis Capitanei Samogitiae etc. etc., a sodalibus 
congregationis Parthenicae, Academiae Vilnensis, Societatis Iesu, 
mortem sodalis sui et moderatoris quondam vigilantissimi 
deflentibus, conscripta. Vilnae: In Typographia Academiae 
Societatis Iesu, Anno Domini 1595, f. E 1r. Editiones recentiores: 
Czerniatowicz 1991, 183; Veteikis 2004, 242; Veteikis 2018, 372 
(Appendix 4c). 

Crit.: tit. NICOLAI ZALESKI. ed. | | 1 €yepOeic debuit (seu 
potius nyép8nc metri gratia) | too’ ed. || 2 Gwnc ed., corr. Cz | 
apyaAedic ed., corr. Cz || 3 Mnde ed., corr. Cz | TleTtoL8wse fort. 
debuit | | 4 ToAua ed. || 5 MoAA’ ed. | petagu ed. || 6 Kav ed. 

Sim.: tit. cf. NT Mt 25.13; Mc 24.42 | | 1 €oxatov hyap] cf. Or. 
Sib. 8.91; 8.310-311 || 2 Tic Gwijc ... apyadeac] cf. Greg. Naz. 
3.1.2 (Carm. Moral.), PG 37.672.13 (Meoonyv CGwijc te kal 
apyadéou Savatoto) | | 3 Mndé amtnyoouvatovv...mettelOwe] cf. 
Greg. Naz. 3.1.2 (Carm. Moral.), PG 37.914.12 (‘AAyoc aTInuooUvNs 
TIOAAGKL KOUMOTEPOV) | | 5 NOAA’ Gkpwv...uEtagy] cf. Arist. 
Pseudepigrapha 8.184 (523); Dion. Thrax fr. 36; Zenob. 5.71; Anth. 
Pal. 10.32 (Palladas); et al. (NoAAG pEtagu TrEAEL KUALKOG Kal 
xelAEoc GKpou); cf. (aliis verbis) Hom. Od. 22.8-18; Lycoph. Alex. 
488-490 | | 7 Ketvoc pév trai@wv émteoev] cf. Machon (comic.) fr. 
16 Gow, 290-292 || 7-8 mapa Sattoc / Enviyn] cf. Luc. Macr. 24 
(de Sophocle); cf. Appendix proverbiorum 1.77 L. (de Terpandro) | 
Tapa Sattos /...aUtdap...ev KALOinoL odoc] cf. Hom. I/. 19.179 | | 
9-10 ‘Aotatoc E€ott...te Bioc] cf. Greg. Naz. 3.1.2 (Carm. Moral.), 
PG 37.787.14-788.1. 


WATCH, FOR YOU DO NOT KNOW THE DAY 


Today, when you wake, o man, believe that this is the last 
day 


of your troublesome life. 


Nor dare, having believed in the transience of moments of 
serenity, 


to wait for the ambiguities of tomorrow. 


[5] Many things slip between the cup and the lips. 


One hour, even if you do not want it to, brings many 
things. 


One has fallen down while playing, another has choked at 
the banquet, 


while the one who yesterday was confined to in his bed is 
fine. 


This life is an unresting wheel, short and fixed, 


[10] blind, ever turning and fickle. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Anomalous lengthening of the first 
syllable (morphological mistake) for the sake of metre: nyepGEic 
(I. 1); instances of correption: EupEevat apyaA€as (I. 2); ToAUa 
[sic] Erttoyeo8at (I. 4); less regular (before the diphthong): 
Emtviyn, autdp (note the short t); less successful hiatus: Mnd€ 
amtnyoowvvatovy (I. 3). 

Notes: This is one of nine short funeral consolation poems 
written by the students at the recently established Vilnius Jesuit 
Academy and printed in a commemorative publication 
dedicated to honouring the untimely death of Jurgis 
Chodkevicius (Jerzy Chodkiewicz, 1570-1595), a member of an 
illustrious family of Polish and Lithuanian magnates. This poem 
testifies to the study and imitation of Greek Christian poetry 
(with special attention to didactic poetry of Gregory of 
Nazianzus) at Vilnius Academy. The poem develops its main idea 
from the quotation from the Gospel, chosen as its title, about 
constant vigilance and readiness for death and for the coming 
of the Lord: it entwines the biblical motif with the classical and 
Christian topo/ of the unpredictability of the moment of death, 
the brevity of life, the weakness of man, etc. 

Biography: Nicolaus Zaleski, otherwise unknown, was a 
student at the Vilnius Jesuit Academy in the years 1595-1596. His 
only known work, apart from this poem, is Aeternos erige muros, 
which is a short Latin poem in Threni in obitum...Nicolai 


Szymanowski, studiosi philosophiae in Aademia Vilnensi Societatis 
Tesu. A iuventute eiusdem Academiae conscripti (Vilnae 1596). 

Bibliography: Estr. XIV 178-179; VASL 21 (no. 72); 
Czerniatowicz 1991, 183; Narbutiené/Narbutas 2002, 148-152 
(no. 213); Veteikis 2004, 242; Veteikis 2018, 336-378 (esp. 347- 
348). 


Anomymous (probably Gregorius 
Swiecicius) 


ODARION [1604] 


SCIENTIA LINGVARUM. 

KdZet’ avOnpov Kaoltpetpov ipov, 
Znvoc W ppoupai yEydAoLo KOUpat, 
Avepac, Modoat, Ca8eouc USoUocal, 
Atoya provoat. 

CALLIOPE. 

5 “Ov kKEAELG BACELV TIDOMPOVEG TE KAZELV 
‘ApXouev, Mouodv Xapitwv te cotoov. 
"Hv 0 EUKAELOG VEOG, hv O toc 

"OGoc Apnos. 

CLIO. 

PnOetw Aawy yea Pappatdwy, 

10 Afitosc dp uaAAov AttdAwy ayaaAwy. 


Niv Ekdc POPTOL, TIAPEGOLVTO XOPTOL, 


"HAGE EOPTH. 

ERATO. 

Obtoc hv Sioc BaotAfjos vids, 
Mnmlote otEpywv PAUGPWV TIapEpywv, 
15 OUc HaAa Cntet TOBEOVTL OTNGEL 
Navtote MANSn. 

THALIA. 

Mio€ev TLUNV KEVERV TE ONUNY, 
Miogev oapkoc omtataAny O apxoc, 
Nav 6 tlunoas UioEos tO isos 

20 Ayvéotv iooc. 

MELPOMENE. 

“YBpLoc ypu@as Eptk’ HSE tou~ac, 
Nav €peck’ GEat, Epix’ Hde taga. 
TepwWev axOewwdc ayéAac te Eeivac, 
TépWev axfivac. 

TERPSICHORE. 

25 EvAaBns, cwHpwv, SEdTNTl TIPOYPWV, 
NoAAaK’ EVUXWAGY O TlapEtye HWAOv, 
NoAAak’ avijKov VUXLOG TE ONKOV 
NoAAdk’ Eprkwv. 

EVTERPE. 


Zf\oev ayveUWv, oBEvlouG PoveUWY 


30 Neptépous, pntrv puyev A~poditny. 

Kuttptéoc ployetv TpoBEBouAE BvNoKELv, 

Notpov Etttortetv. 

POLYHYMNIA. 

Kdptepov, poiBov, kaBapov t’ E€pnBov 

OvupavOv okol o€ otEyouot BWKOL. 

35 "EAAaBEc Oelwv HEvEXapHOs iwy 

"Ev6a BpaBetov. 

VRANIA. 

Natpidsoc yains kaka Uv ov KAaLELG; 

Yolt’ dvak tladc tdAac nde Aaoc 

Atooetat, Shpov toAEuobvta, AOLUOV 

40 Karttpette ALtov. 

LINGVARVM SCIENTIA. 

Adc ZtyLopoUvSw OEo00 apyupobv 60, 

OUVAGSLOAGW Trad’ NSE Aa@ 

Adc Kpatetv Ex8pHv, Hakdpwv te AEKTpOV 

Bflwev GAeKtpov. 
Textus: Pompa Casimiriana, sive De Labaro D. Casimiri, Casimiri 
Regis Poloniae &c. F(ilii) Iagellonis N(epotis) M. D. Lith(uaniae) 
Principis etc. A Leone X. Pontif(ice) Max(imo) in Divos relati, ex urbe 
transmisso, et Vilnam Lithuaniae Metropolim solemni pompa, ad 6. 
Idus Maii, Anno M. DC. IV. illato, Quirini Cnogleri Austrii Sermo 


Panegyricus, p. 104-106, in libro convoluto sub titulo: Theatrum S. 
Casimiri, in quo ipsius prosapia, vita, miracula, et illustris pompa in 


solemni eiusdem apotheoseos instauratione, Vilnae Lithuaniae 
Metropoli V. Id(us) Maii Anno D(omi)ni M. DC. IV. instituta 
graphice proponuntur. [...] Editum ibidem, eodem anno, operis 
Typographicis Academiae Societatis Iesu [= Vilnae 1604]. 
Editiones recentiores: Czerniatowicz, 1991, 167-169; Strockis 
2001, 110-114; Juchneviciené/Strockis, 129-133; Veteikis 2004, 
244-246; Strockis 2007, 58-60. 

Crit.: tit. ODARION (tantum) ed. : GREGORIUS SWIECICIUS / 
GRZEGORZ SWIECICKI (nomen hypothetici auctoris) Cz : <in D. 
Casimirum> Vet2004 | | 2 Zfjvoo w ed., corr. Cz | | 4 Aova ed.: 
doya Cz: Gova Stro2001 | | 5 “Ov ed.: "Ov Cz: “Ov Stro2001 | 
KEAELO, ed.: KEAELG Cz, Stro2001 (sine nota commatis): KEAN 
JuStr2015 | tpdppoveocte ed., corr. Cz | | 6 xapitwvte ed., corr. 
Cz || 7 Hv ed. || 9 Zappatdwv ed., corr. Cz || 11 €kao ed., corr. 
Cz || 15 Oc ed., corr. Stro2001 (oc) || 17 Kevedvte ed., corr. Cz 
| | 18 odpkoo ed., corr. Cz | Gpxoo, ed.: Apyoc. Cz (notam 
commatis signo puncti mutavit): Apyoc, Stro2001 JuStr2015 || 20 
‘Ayveow ed., corr. Cz et al. (forma verbi insolita, fort. pro ayvoic 
metri gratia creata) | iooo ed., corr. Stro2001 | | 21 YBptoo ed., 
corr. Cz | ypu@ado (verbum perobscurum, quod in dictionariis 
non reperitur)...tpU@ao ed., sed fort. debuit ypuTtac...tpUTtaG 
(cum -0-)?: ypUtac...tpUMas Vet2004: ypuTTac...TpUpas Cz cum 
nota «rectius» in margine: yplwac...tpu@pas Stro2001, JuStr2015 
(sic et sensus, et Leoninitas vocum [sc. Grifas...trifas] servatur) 
|| €puk’ ed., Cz: put’ Stro2001, JuStr2015 | | 22 Epetk’] ex rec. 
Vet2004: éptk’ (primum) ed., Cz: €puk’ Stro2001 propter longam 
syllabam | €ptk’ (alterum) ed., Cz: Epi’ Stro2001 JuStr2015 | | 23 
ax8eivao ed., corr. Cz | ayéAdote ed., corr. Cz | | 24 ayfvao-: ed., 
corr. Cz | | 25 @€otntt ed., corr. Cz || 27 avfjKov ed. et al., Cz 
tamen proposuit avfjkev [sic!] | vuytoote ed., corr. Cz | | 28 
Epnkwv ed. et al., CZ autem proposuit epfiKev | | 31 KuTtpidoo 
ed. | puloyetv] ex rec. Stro2001: pioxetv ed. | 8vAoKetv debuit | | 
33 Kaptepov, debuit | poiBov fort. debuit | Ka8apov t’ ed., corr. 
Cz | | 35 EAAaBeo ed., corr. Cz | (wv ed.: iwv Cz et al. | | 38 adc] 
ex rec. Stro2001: tado ed. || 41 ZtytopoUvSw] ex rec. Cz: 
LIFIZMOYNANQ ed. | | 42 OUVAaSdtoAdw] ex rec. Cz: OYAAAIZAAQ 
ed. | aid’, ed., corr. Stro2001 | | 43 yaxdpwvte ed., corr. Cz | 


AEXTpOvV ed., corr. Cz | | 44 Bhyev ed., corr. Stro2001 (BApyEv) et 
Vet2004 | GAeKtpov] ex rec. Stro2001: GAektov ed. 

Sim.: 2-3 Znvoc...uEyaAoLo koUpat...MoGoat] cf. Hom. I/. 
2.598; Hes. Theog. 25; 81; Eumelus fr. 16.1 = Clem. Al. Strom. 
6.2.11.1 et al. || 3 USoGo0at] verbum perrarum, cf. Nic. Alex. 47 
(USeGot), 525 (USEo0u0L); cf. Callim. Hymn 1.76 (USetopEv) | | 7 7Hv 
0 EUKAELoG véos] cf. Eutr. (Paeanii translatio) 8.11 (fv EUKAENG¢ ETL 
véoc) | | 8Ooc Apnoc] cf. Hom. I/. 2.540, 704, 745, 842; 12.188 
etc. | | 9 Aadv yéa] cf. Hom. II. 2.96 (yaia / Aawv iCovtwv); LXX 3 
Reg. 8.53 (tHv Aawy tis yfic); LXX Esd 10.2 et 11; 20.29 (amd Aawv 
this yiic) | | 11 N&v Exac] cf. Hom. I/. 5.791 = 13.107; 20.354 || 12 
"HAGeEv Eoptnh] cf. Thuc. 6.57; Mus. Her. et Leand. 42 | | 15 OUc 
udaAa] cf. Hom. I/. 4.233 et 4.241 (toc dda) | | 17 tiny Kevedv 
TE pnUNy] cf. Clem. Al. Quis div. salv. 11.4 (phuns KEvijs Kat 
kevodokiac) | | 18 capKdc omatdaAnyv] cf. Chrys. In ep. ad Eph. 
hom. IV, PG 62.41 (Mpdovnua this capkos, Tough, oTtaTAAN); Cyril. 
De adoratione et cultu in spiritu et veritate, PG 68.457 (ynivov 6h 
Touti oTtataAd oapkiov); Ephr. Syr. Serm. paraen. mon., Or. 36 
(oTtataAnv Kai PUoKaAiav owpatos) | | 20 Ayvéotv] abnormis 
terminatio casus Dativi, nusquam ante usitata | | 25 EUAaBre, 
owppwv, PEdtHTl TPOWPWV] cf. Cedr. Comp. hist. 1.603 
(Mapktavoc...cwppwv kai Tlepi TO Belov EVAGBNs Kal 
0p00S0€oc); cf. Ephr. Syr. Chron. 8470-8472 (Seomdotns Iwavvns, 
/ avnp ayaboc, evAaBne, vouwv puAdé, / cwypwv) | | 27-28 
avAKov...eynkwv] cf. NT Phim. 8 (EmLtTAdooELV Gol TO AvAKoVv); cf. 
Suid. a 2405 (<AvijKov> 5€ to TIpettov) | | 29-30 oBeviouc 
poveUwv / Neptépouc] cf. Jo. Chrys. In resurrectionem Domini 
(Spur.) 3 (hpepa...év F ot Sta Tlavtoc ioxupoi kai BEBatot THV 
katax8oviwv vopot hHttnvtat) | | 31 mpoBEBouAE BvjoKetv] cf. 
Ion. fr. 53.4 (Snell) = fr. 7.3 (Page) = Phil. Quod omn. prob. lib. sit 
134 (8avatov &' 6 ye SouAooUvac TpoBEBouAE) | | 32 Ndtyov 
étttotteiv] cf. Hom. I/. 7.52; Od. 4.562; 5.308; 12.342 etc.; Greg. 
Naz. 3.2.2 (carm. quae spectant ad alios), PG 37.1458.13 | | 34 
Ovpavoiv...8@Kot] cf. Greg. Naz. 3.2.2, PG 37.1464.3; Nonn. Dion. 
2.572; 8.267 | | 35-36 "EAAaBec...BpaBetov] cf. NT 7 Cor 9.24 (ic 
dé AauBavet to BpaBetov); cf. Ephr. Syr. Sermo de paenitentia et 
iudicio et separatione animae et corporis, p. 238 (to BpaBetov tic 


vikns attoAaPetv) et al. | | 35 pevexappoc] cf. Hom. II. 14.376 
(avnp u.); Nonn. Dion. 20.363 (u. Apns); 39.33 (u. ‘YSdaorttns) etc. 

| | 37 Natpidoc yainc] cf. Hom. I/. 2.162 (tatpidoc ains); 2.178; 
Od. 4.521; 13.696 etc.; Od. 10.49 (yaing dito tatpisoc) | Kaka... 
kAaletc] cf. Soph. E/. 1117 | | 38 Gvag...caAac] cf. Soph. Aj. 901- 
902 (WoL, KatEeTIEwves, Gvag, / TovSe ouvvautav, tdaAac:) | | 39 
Atooetat] cf. Hom. Od. 8.30; Eur. Alc. 202 (kai un tpodobvat 
Aioosetat) et al. | | 39-40 Aotpov / Karttpette Atyov] cf. Philo De 
ebr. 78-79 (Atyov Ff AoLpOv...eUxatc Kai BUciats attotpEettecBal) 

| | 41 O06 apyupobv 50] cf. Hes. Theog. 933 (ypUcea 6); Hom. 
II. 7.363 (hEtEpoV SO); 18.385; 18.424; Od. 1.176; 2.262 etc. | | 43 
Kpatetv €x8pv] cf. [Dem.] Mepi cuvtagews 16; Cyril. 
Commentarius in Isaiam prophetam, PG 70.65 (katakpateiv 
éx8pdv) et al. 


ODARION [Little song] 


Scientia linguarum [‘Knowledge of Languages’ ] 
Adorn the blooming, saintly Casimir, 

You maiden-guards, daughters of great Zeus, 

You Muses who tell of divine men, 

[4] You who love song. 

Calliope 

We start to sing Him whom you order us to speak of 
and adorn willingly, the lily of the Muses and the Graces: 
He was a glorious youth, he was a godlike 

[8] Offshoot of Ares. 

Clio 


Let the land of the Sarmatian people rejoice, 


and even more so the folk of the Lithuanians at their 
prayers. 


Now let all anxiety be gone, let the banquet appear: 
[12] The feast has come! 

Erato 

This one was the godlike son of the king, 

he has never been fond of the nonsense gossip 
that the crowds always long for 

[14] with craving hearts. 

Thalia 

The Prince hated honours and vain fame, 

he hated the depravity of the flesh, 

he who honoured the hatred of hatred 

[18] was equal to the saints. 

Melpomene 


He has shattered the frippery (nests?)14 and the 
wantonness of insolence, 


he has completely abstained from leadership, even from 
command. 


He has delighted the flocks of burdensome people and 
pilgrims, 


[24] he has delighted the poor. 
Terpsichore 
Discreet, temperate, earnestly devoted to Divinity, 


oftentimes did he offer [to God] his toil of prayers, 


oftentimes even at night he was presenting [to God] what 
is proper, 


[28] he, who was oftentimes approaching the Temple. 
Euterpe 

He lived keeping purity; slaying the powerful 
subterraneans, he escaped the common Aphrodite. 
Rather than coupling with Cypris, he preferred to die, 
[32] to face his fate. 

Polyhymnia 

You, the powerful, bright and chaste youngster, 

You are protected by the solid seats of Heavens. 

For steadfastness in battle you have gained 

[36] the prize of violets. 

Urania 

Don’t you lament the misfortunes of your fatherland? 


Both the king, your kinsman and the miserable folk of 
yours 


now beg you: avert the hostile people, the plague, 
[40] and avert famine. 

Linguarum scientia 

Grant the silver house of God to Sigismund, 

and grant to his son Vladislaus and to the people 


to surpass the foes and step into the innocent couch of the 
blessed. 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas (with rhyme inside each line and, in 
addition, between the third line and the adonian: the rhyme is 
perfect when the Byzantine pronunciation and Latin 
accentuation are applied). The Sapphic stanzas have only a few 
inaccuracies, specifically when a long syllable is used where a 
short one is required by metre (pAUdpwv (4) |. 14, uicEeoc 1.19), 
or vice versa (tpu@as, |. 21; aviKov, |. 27). 

Notes: This is a poem printed in the complex edition 
bearing the title of the first section of texts Theatrum S. Casimiri... 
(Vilnius 1604). This ensemble of texts contains a large prose 
overview or report-like panegyric (sermo panegyricus) which 
carries the separate title Pompa Casimiriana and was authored 
by Quirinus Cnogler (c. 1580 - post 1622), and which gives an 
account of the solemn celebration of the canonisation of St 
Casimirus (Lith. Kazimieras, Pol. Kazimierz), a member of the 
royal family of the Lithuanian Grand Dukes and Polish Kings, on 
10-12 May 1604. As far as can be understood from this report, 
the Odarion was publicly recited or sung by a group of students 
from Vilnius Academy, and was probably later given to the 
author of the panegyric (Cnogler), along with other texts 
(poems, languages, dialogues) that were performed during the 
festival. Researchers have noticed that the poem imitates the 
Sapphic stanza (the same metre which was used in the first Latin 
hymns glorifying this saint, which were composed in the 16th 
century by Zacharias Ferreri), but it is not only longer than its 
predecessors but also shows dual versification, both 
quantitative and accentual (Sapphic lines can be broken into 
rhymed halves with Latin dynamic accent). The language of this 
ode has ingredients from archaic, classical, and postclassical 
authors; moreover, it displays an impressive number of very 
rare or elsewhere unattested lexical and morphological units. 
Some words, however, seem to be the result of misprint, so that 
some lines have acquired quite interesting semantic aspects and 
sound like a riddle. Of course, the general frame of facts and the 
message inherent in the poem do not deviate from those of the 
official Vita S. Casimiri (published in the same book, Theatrum S. 
Casimiri...). 


Biography: Gregorius Swiecicius (Grigalius Sventickis, 
Sviencickis, Grzegorz Swiecicki, 1577-1617), popularly credited 
with the authorship of the poem, was a famous canonic of the 
Vilnius chapter who participated actively in the concluding stage 
of the long process of the canonisation of St Casimirus, the 
patron saint of Lithuania and Poland. As a delegate of the Vilnius 
bishop Benediktas Vaina (Benedykt Wojna) and the Vilnius 
chapter, in the spring of 1602 he went to Rome, where 
eventually, on 7 November of the same year, Pope Clement VIII 
signed the breve (Quae ad sanctorum) carrying the approval of 
Casimirus’ canonisation. In May 1603, Swiecicius brought to 
Vilnius the breve and the flag (/abarum), which were solemnly 
carried in the procession of 10-12 May 1604. On this occasion, 
he organised the printed edition of the documents concerning 
St Casimirus’ life, his canonisation and the contemporary 
festivities. Swiecicius is generally held to be the author of the 
large book Theatrum S. Casimiri (Vilnae 1604), although not all 
parts of it come from his pen. One of the most important of his 
literary works is included in this book: this is the life of St 
Casimirus, written in Latin. He is also believed by some scholars 
to be the author of the Greek Odarion, which is composed in 
rhyming Sapphic stanzas. Other candidates to the authorship of 
the poem are Lars Bojer, professor of rhetoric at Vilnius 
Academy during that period and Joannes Krajkowski, the author 
of another Greek Odarion to St Casimirus (on his poem, cf. 
Veteikis 2004, 248-249). 

Bibliography: Estr. XXX, 88; Bielinski, Jozef (1899-1900), 
Uniwersytet Wilenski (1579 - 1831), Krakow, II, 620-621; III, 478; 
VASL 146 (no. 936); Czerniatowicz 1991, 167-169; Narbutiené/ 
Narbutas 1998, 249-250 (no. 1124); Strockis 2001; Strockis 2002; 
Veteikis 2004, 244-246; Juchneviciené/Strockis 2015, 129-133; 
Veteikis 2006; Strockis 2007, 57-70. 


Gregorius Cnapius (c. 1564-1638) 


TOI APIO! IFNATIOI THE ETAIPTAZ TOY IHZOY 
APXH/OI, “YMNOZ NANTHI AAPABHTIKOZ [1626] 


‘Avdp’ aiv® apténAov, dowywv GELov avusav, 
Bwtopa, BovuAeutny, BeBatov, BabvyvwHova, Bplov, 
TVWHOVLKOV, YEVVaPXNV, YPNYOPLKOV, YAUKUBULOV, 
Aptwea, SetvoAoyobvta, Satppova, Sarsaddpwvov, 

5 “Euttovov, eun@n, EAENTLKOV, EPYOSLWKTNV, 
ZnAWthy, CaWEAA, Cwnpov, Cwmtupeovta, 

“Hdupov, ndvettA, Ayntiip’, AmLo8upov, 

Oupdoowov, Peatov, BeooEMItopa, BEAyEciLUBoV, 
TOuvtfp’, \epompette’, LoyUpOv, LWEpOEVTA, 


10 Kapttopopov, Kpatepov, KayatWvta, KaAdppova, 
KANTOV, 


Aapov, Aaotpogov, AdytHov, AauTIpOv, ALyUMWwvoV, 
MEULXLOV, HETPLOV, HEYAACOTIAGYXvov, HEALYAWOOOV, 
Nn@aaeov, voEepov, VnHEpTh, vOUGETEOVTA, 

=e.vodokov, Evvov, Evvetov, Evyyywyova, Fou8ov, 

15 OUpavoyvwHoVv’, OHOMpovV’, OvAOLHOV, OCiKTLKOV, O€Uv, 
Nayypnotov, Tavayf}, TPOYAXoV, TIPOTIOAOV, TIAVOLWHOV, 
‘PUTOpa, PWHAAEOV, PNTOV, PEKTHV, POSOELSA, 

ZWYpova, CELVOTIPETIA, COPOBOVAOV, OKANPOSialtov, 
TepWivoov, TAAGOVTG, TPOTIALOMOpov, TETPAYWVOV, 


20 ‘YWwaydpny, vyth, UWnvop’, UTtrKoov, USvnv, 


Pwtauyf, Ppovipov, PoLOXBov, Ppadpova, paLspov, 
Xpnotov, xpnotopiov, xBayaAdov, xaplevta, YaNEUVNV, 
Wuyotakh, Puywywedéa, WEVoLoTUYa, WLAdv, 

‘Optkov, wpdtov, WKUETT’, WUOKPAT’, WPEAEOVTA. 

25 OUvoua tod yvdvat oGEEtc; ITNATIO2 Eott, 

“Ov AOIOAA tratpic KavtaBpwv Kudip etegev. 


KAG@L, Hakap Natep, nSé teWv WEWVNO’ AkoAOUEWv. 


Textus: Index rerum insigniorum et adnotationum ad criticen et 
variam eruditionem pertinentium, in primo tomo positarum vel ei 
hic adnexarum. Ab auctore confectus vel potius affectus.[...], in: 
Thesauri Polono-Latino-Graeci Gregorii Cnapii e Societate Iesu 
tomus secundus Latino-Polonicus..., Cracoviae: Sumptu, et Typis 
Francisci Cezarii, Anno Domini. M. DC. XXVI, p. 39 (= p. 941 totius 
operis): cf. supra fig. 12. Editiones recentiores: Czerniatowicz 
1991, 109-110; Veteikis 2004, 257-258; Gara 2014, 415-416. 

Crit.: tit. TOT ATIAL edd. | ITNATIAt ed. 1626 (= editio 
princeps, anni 1626): IFNTIOL cett. edd. (= ceterae editiones) | | 
NANTH edd. | AAWABHTIKOZ edd. post 1644 (= edd. 1652, 1668, 
1693) || 1 AVdp’ edd., corr. Cz | | 2 BeBatov edd. post 1626 (= 
edd. 1644, 1652, 1668, 1693) | | 3 yonyoptkov, edd. 1668, 1693 | 
yAUKUOWHoV edd. || 4 SarSaAopwvov edd. post 1626 || 6 
ZnAwtov Cz || 7 AmLOB8UPOV edd. 1626, 1644, corr. Cz: 
rmtto8upov cett. edd. | | 9 iepottperte’ ed. 1626: ieportpeTte cett. 
edd.: tgpottpetth Cz | toyupov, edd., corr. Cz | | 11 Aoy.pov, edd. 
| | 13 Nnpadgov seu Nn@datov debuit: Nn@aatov Cz | 
vou@etétovta ed. 1644: vou8etéovta cett. edd. | | 14 Euvov edd. 
post 1626 || 15 OUpavoyvwyov edd. post 1644 | | 16 Tavayopov 
edd. post 1626 || 17 pextrv edd. 1668, 1693 | podetdh edd. 
1668, 1693 | | 18 ofuvortpetet ed. 1626: ofuvortpettet cett. edd. | 
oknpodnattov ed. 1644, Cz: okAnpoSitov edd. 1668, 1693 || 21 
ovipov edd. 1668, 1693 | prAduoyx@o edd. 1668, 1693 || 25 
ovvoua edd., corr. Cz | yvv(at) ed. 1693 | | 26 “Ov edd. post 1626: 


dv Cz | tratpic edd. 

Sim.: 1-24 cf. Anth. Pal. 9.524; 9.525 (cf. imprimis 4 
yAUKUOULHOV, 9 BeAyeoipUBov, 24 Wevototuya, 25 wKuETT); cf. 
Greg. Naz. 3.1.2 (Carm. Moral.), PG 37.908-909; de testimoniis 
papyraceis carminum similium cf. Squire 2011, 96, n. 39 | | 26 
KUSiy Etegev] cf. Hes. Theog. 938 (tEKe KUStyov Epyfiv); Clem. Al. 
Strom. 1.21.105.5.3 | | 27 KAG@L, uakap Natep] cf. Aesch. Cho. 139 
et 332; cf. Greg. Naz. 3.1.1 (Carm. Dogm.), PG 37.517.4 et al. 


ENTIRELY ALPHABETIC HYMN TO SAINT IGNATIUS, 
INITIATOR OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


I praise the man who is very conspicuous, worthy of 
incorporeal songs, 


pastor, counsellor, steadfast, deeply wise, solid, 

fit to judge, founder of the family, wakeful, gentle-minded, 
discerning, marvellous in speech, prudent, clever-voiced, 
[5] industrious, good-hearted, merciful, taskmaster, 
zealous admirer, very strong, lively, inspiring, 

pleasant, sweet-speaking, leader, gentle of mood, 


wise from his heart, worthy of sight, God-worshipper, soft- 
speaking, 


guide, beseeming a holy man, strong, charming, 


[10] fruitful, mighty, toiling, cheerful-minded, the invoked 
one, 


lovely, tending the people, notable, illustrious, clearvoiced, 
mild, moderate, high-spirited, honey-tongued, 
sober, reasonable, infallible, admonishing, 


hospitable, approachable, intelligent, indulgent, agile, 


[15] expert in the heavens, smooth-minded, profitable, 
compassionate, swift, 


all-useful, all-hallowed, fighter on the frontlines, temple- 
servant, all-blameless, 


defender, robust, famous, active worker, rose-like, 


sound-minded, solemn-looking, wise adviser, living 
austere life, 


heart-gladdening, patient, bringing victory (trophies), 
perfect, 


[20] sublime speaker, healthy, exalting men, giving ear, 
experienced, 


illuminating, sensible, lover of hardship, clever, beaming, 


honest, trusty friend, reverent, graceful, finding his bed on 
the ground, 


soul-melter, soul-benefactor, hating falsehood, unarmed, 


youthful, mature, quick-speaking, strong-shouldered, 
helping. - 


[25] You desire to know the name of this man? — He is 
IGNATIUS, 


whom LOYOLA, the glorious fatherland of the Cantabri!5, 
has brought forth. 


Give ear, blessed Father, and remember your followers. 


Metre: Hexameters. Instance of correption: wpatov (I. 24); Attic 
correption: BaGuyvwyova (I. 2), oupavoyvwyov’ (I. 15); a case of 
metrical lengthening: ITNATIOZ (I. 25). The compound 
consonants € and wW do not cause lengthening in the penult 
dactyls in line 14 (Guyyvwyova, Eou86v) and line 23 (Weuoiotuya, 
WAov), respectively. 

Notes: This poem (cf. fig. 12, above) by Gregorius Cnapius 


(Grzegorz Knapski), written in honour of St Ignatius of Loyola 
(1491-1556), perhaps in the spring of 1622, was printed at the 
end of vol. 2 (the Polish-Latin section) of his dictionary, 
Thesaurus Polono-Latino-Graecus (ed. princeps 1626), along with 
two more poems written for the co-founder of the Society of 
Jesus, Francis Xavier (1506-1552). As stated by the author 
himself in a brief note to the first of these Latin works, Cnapius 
publicly presented his texts during the canonisation ceremony 
held in Cracow for the two Spanish Jesuit saints (shortly after 
receiving the announcement of the proclamation of these men 
as saints in Rome on 12 March 1622). In terms of genre, this 
work imitates both the alphabetic poems (called abecedaria) of 
the Greek Anthology and by Gregory of Nazianzus and some fully 
epithetical hymns of the Orphic tradition. Cnapius calls it an 
elogium, perhaps partly because the poem has the aspect of a 
reverential commemoration of a deceased person, characteristic 
of tombstone inscriptions, and partly because of the inclusion of 
praise of deeds and virtues, characteristic of Greek evVAoyiat 
(one of the etymological roots for the late-Roman concept of 
elogium). 

Biography: Gregorius Cnapius (Grzegorz Knapski, Knapiusz, 
c. 1564 Grdjec - 1638 Cracow), was a Polish philologist, 
lexicographer, and paremiographer, well versed in Latin and 
Greek; a poet, a Jesuit pedagogue, and a priest, he was educated 
in Warsaw and in Jesuit colleges at Kalisz (he entered the society 
here in 1585), Puttusk, Vilnius, Braniewo (Braunsberg), and 
Poznan. In the period between 1594 and 1598, he accomplished 
a full course of theology at Vilnius Academy. In 1598, he became 
prefect of schools in Poznan and was ordained a priest. From 
1603 to 1613 he stayed in Lublin, Cracow and Poznan, then lived 
four years (1614-1617) in Lwéw and Jarostaw, and finally (from 
1619 until his death) again in Cracow. His major works include 
Philopater and Felicitas, school dramas (tragedies) created 
during his stay at Vilnius Academy (1594-1598); Eutropius, a 
school tragedy written in 1604 and performed in the presence of 
the Bishop of Cracow, Bernard Maciejowski; Thesaurus 
Polonolatinograecus seu Promptuarium linguae Latinae et Graecae 


(ed. princeps: Cracoviae 1621, vol.1; 1626, vol. 2; 1632, vol. 3), the 
largest lexicographical work of the Polish language until the 
19th century, which went through many posthumous reprints 
(e.g., vol. 1 alone had 35 editions until 1793). Three poems in 
Greek, dedicated to Ignatius of Loyola and Francis Xavier, are 
inserted in the second volume of the Thesaurus 
Polonolatinograecus. In the third volume of his Thesaurus, 
Cnapius provided an invaluable collection of thousands of 
proverbs in three languages (Polish, Latin, and Greek), for which 
he not only used the usual classical sources, but also created a 
number of Greek proverbs of his own, some of which he 
rendered in metre (for the collection of these Greek adagia, see 
Czerniatowicz 1991, 50-80). 

Bibliography: Estr. XIX, 335; Czerniatowicz 1991, 109-110; 
Veteikis 2004, 257-260; Gara 2014. 


Nicolaus Zorawski (1595-c. 1655) 


Matotopos NuikoAdou ZopaBiou tijg pLAooowiac 
S.uSaoKaAou Eis trv to0 Ev OeW aideoipiou 
MeAetiou Zpotptokiou, cipnyevou 
APXLETLLOKOTIOU MoAoCKiou, ETLLOKOTIOU 
BitevoKkiou kai Moxk.oAaPiou, Apxtpavépitou 
BiAvwouiaet, /apaiveotv, ETt0G EYKWULAOTLKOV 
[1629] 


Oi pev S5pdEavtec TloAEuOous Emi TatpiSoc aiac 
Xaipouow Sta tod aia povoto xéEetv. 

‘AAAOG HapHapEew Bpltapav xBova oxilet Apotpw, 
KapttoUc EuTpowpEous dottc idetv yALxETal. 


5 ‘AAAOG TIPOOBAAAEL KEVED TH TIveUpatt Adi@os, 


“YSatoc EVSEXETAL Kal KAKA TIOAAG TaAaGc. 

Eioiv OunyEepesc tives UWnAocic Ev G6pEcot, 
Aiotpols ApyaAEws YpUCOV OPUTTOLEVOL. 

Eiotv totic 5€ peAet kiBaptc PaAaKn Kal aoLdn, 

10 Toic tépttetv KAip Kai Saitac oAEgooat del. 

AAA’ ov ZHoTpLkKiou ALav tab’ rvdave BuULG, 

Mndé AatouEevos yniva 6f méAEtal. 

“Epyov KEivoc Exel, TO GELOv EoTL AUOLBAG 

AlStou, KAUTOV TIaVTOTE 50Ea HEVEL, 

15 “Epyov, Omtep UN HOUvov ETeUPHUNoay GmtavtEc 
‘AvOpwrt’ WKUOP’, GAA’ GBavatotot Soxet. 

“Oc HEV yap Opowv ExBLotov Saipova puxac 
‘EAANVwv TIOAAdG EAKEH EVAL ALSL, 

Ovc Epuoev Tepi thy Ttlotly TA OMAAYATA TIOAA, 
20 Xxioua te TIpdc Namrav kai Eptc AOKEAEWC, 

Kai dua8ia ttayUc, SUopnktov Sn ydAa pAavpov, 
Kai Bdotc €v KOOMW ETIAETO OTTL KAKOU, 

NpWtov EpUGOaHEVOG KLVSUvoU EAKEO’ EQUTOV, 
Zevyvutat Kal Pwun, Soyy’ ExEeTIEUKEG Aweic. 

25°H te Tlapaiveooty Tloti Pwooous ypawWe ToLautnv 
“Ht BEAyNtpov Spd Opa o€BeoOat Oedv 

AUtOG EWV KEMAAN TIPOTEPOV TOU oXLGYWATOG OUAOU 


Eipnvns kai vOv autos Eotlv KEpaAn. 


“Qote, TatEp BEATLOTE, TIEPLOYEO TIWEOG AUTOD 


30 Ek tout’ éArtiGwv ov pLkpdv GOAov ExELv. 


Textus: Paraenesis, abo Napomnienie, od w Bogy Wielebnego 
Meletiusza Smotryskiego, Rzeczonego Archiepiskopa Potockiego, 
Episkopa Witepskiego y Mscistawskiego, Archimdndryte Wileriskiego 
y Dermanskiego, do Przezacnego Brdctwa Wilenskiego, Cerkwie S. 
Ducha; A w osobie iego, do wszystkiego tey strony Narodu 
Ruskiego uczynione; Anno 1628. Decembr(is) 12...., W Krakowie, 
W Druk(arni) Andrz(eja) Piotrk(owczyka)...Roku 1629, in fine 
operis, [N3] recto-verso. Editiones recentiores: Czerniatowicz 
1991, 184-186; Veteikis 2004, 250-252. 

Crit.: tit. MAI2TOROS ed. (separatim ab aliis vocabulis 
tituli scriptum), corr. Cz | Xyotptoktou ed., corr. Cz | 
MoktoAaBiou ed., MottoAaBiou Cz || 4 eUtpowEeac debuit? | | 5 
TIPOOBAAAEt ed., corr. Cz | KevEW TH TtveupaTl ed., corr. Cz || 6 
evdexetat ed., corr. Cz | | 7 Eioiv ed., corr. Cz | OpLyepEes tives 
ed.: OUOyEpPEEG TLvEG Cz | dpeaoot ed., corr. Cz || 8 OpUTTOHEVOL 
ed. || 9 Eioiv ed., corr. Cz | | 10 0A€ooat ed., Cz: dA€ooat 
Vet2004 | | 11 taut’ ed., corr. Cz | hvdave ed. | | 12 yniva ed., 
corr. Cz | | 13 Ketvoc ed., corr. Cz | GEtov Eote ed. | | 14 kautOV 
ed. || 15 emevpnunoavy ed., corr. Cz | amtavtec ed., corr. Cz || 17 
O ed. || 19 Epvoev ed., corr. Cz | mlotv ed., corr. Cz || 20 
rxloyate ed. | dokeAEwc ed. || 21 auddeta fort. debuit (propter 
metrum) | tTtaxéwe (cum synizesi) fort. debuit (rectae 
consecutionis verborum causa) || Svoppnktov ed., corr. 
Vet2004 | | 22 E€mAeto] émAetat ed., Cz: TéTtAntat Vet2004 | | 23 
éautov ed., corr. Cz | | 24 awetc ed., corr. Cz | | 25 "Hte] sic 
Vet2004: "Hta ed., Cz | tapaivecotv] sic Vet2004: ttapaivetoiw 
ed. | moti] sic Vet2004: modi ed.: todt' Cz | | 26 f ed.: H Cz | 
o€BeaGat ed.: oeBEaoBat Cz || 27 €wv debuit | 6uAou ed., corr. 
Cz | | 29 teptoyeo ed., corr. Cz | Tweoc ed., corr. Cz | | 30 tout’ 
ed., corr. Cz 

Sim.: 1-10 Cf. Himer. Or. 68.50-54 | | 1 matpisoc aiac] cf. 
Hom. I/. 2.162 (tt. ains); 2.178; 4.172 etc. || 5 keve@ tT TvevyaTt] 
cf. Herm. Pastor 43.17 (mvevpatt tH Erttyeitw Kal KEva) | | 7 


UWnAoic Ev dpecot] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.287; Dion. Per. 315 
(Purtaiotc €v 6.); Callim. Hymn. 1.51; Quint. Smyrn. 1.799 (TSatotc 
év 6.); Orph. Arg. 515 (apktwotc év 6.) || 9 HEAEL KLBaptc HaAaKN 
kai aod] cf. Hom. Od. 1.159; Hom. Hymn. Ap. 188 | | 10 tépttetv 
KF\p] cf. Hom. I/. 1.474 (ppeva tépttet’); cf. Hom. Hymn. Merc. 565 
(wpéeva téptte) et al. || 11 AAA’ oUK...ta8’ Avdave BU"G] cf. 
Hom. II. 1.24; 1.378; 15.674; Od. 10.373 || 13 Gétov Eott auotBAjc] 
cf. Hom. Od. 1.318; cf. Luc. Tyrannicida 11 || 14 mdvtote 60&a 
evel] cf. Evagr. Sent. ad virg. 18 || 16 GAA’ ABavatotot Soxet] cf. 
Hom. II. 10.440-441 | | 21 54 udaa] cf. Hom. I/. 9.348; Od. 15.401 
et al. | | 22 Bdaotc Ev kdouW] cf. Phil. De Somniis 1.134 (kAtag 
Toivuv Ev HEV TM KOOUW OUUBOALKDG AEYETAL O ANp, OU Bdotc 
HEV EOTL yf}, KOpUMN &’ OUpavos) || 24 Sdyy’ ExeTIEUKEG Ayeic] 
cf. Hom. I/. 1.51 | | 29 tepioyeo Ttweoc auto] cf. Hom. I/. 1.393 

| | 30 ov uLtkpov GBAoV] cf. PI. Phdr. 256 d5-6 


Poem of praise by Master Nicolaus Zo6rawski, 
teacher of philosophy, for the Napaiveots 
(Exhortation) (written) by the venerable in God 
Meletius Smotrytsky, the nominated Archbishop 
of Polotsk, Bishop of Vitebsk and Mstislavl, 
Archimandrite in Vilnovia 


Those who win wars for the fatherland 
rejoice when shedding blood of murder. 


Another man cleaves solid earth with the gleaming 
plough: 


He strives to see well-nourished fruits. 
[5] Another one throws the sail against the idle wind, 
and he, poor him, receives many evils from the water. 


There are some groups of comrades in the mountain 
heights 


who dig up gold with shovels among great toils. 


There are some who prefer to play the tender lyre and 
sing, 


[10] who always care for the delight of the heart and the 
consumption of meals. 


But these (occupations) were never very dear to 
Smotrytsky’s heart, 


nor does he desire earthly things. 

He has a job that is worthy of eternal 
recompense, and eternal glory awaits him; 
[15] a job, that has not only been praised by all 


the early-dying humans; but that is also favoured by the 
immortals. 


For he, seeing that the most hateful demon dragged 
many souls of Greeks to Hades - 


that their many mistakes in terms of faith dragged them 
relentlessly away, 


[20] as did the schism and strife against the Pope 
and the mass stupidity, that most unbreakable silliness — 


and (seeing) that the footstep of evil was gaining on the 
world, 


first he escaped the danger and dragged himself away, 


binding himself fast to Rome and abjuring the piercing 
dogma. 


[25] He then wrote to the Ruthenians an exhortation of 
such a kind 


as to put a spell (on them) to (compel them to) revere God. 


Although previously he himself was a leader of that 
baneful schism, 


now he himself, the same person, is the leader of peace. 
Thus, our most excellent Father, embrace your flock, 


[30] with the hope of gaining from it not a small reward. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Instances of correption: oxiGet ApotpwW 
(I. 3); Kai dotdn (I. 9); anomalous correption and prosodical 
mistakes (note that in few cases consonant clusters with o [ot, 
ox] are treated as one consonant): y8ova oxiZet (I. 3); ypawe 
totautny (I. 25), aUtdc Eottv (I. 28); hiatus: Kai Epte (I. 20), kat 
auabia (I. 21; note the anomalous scansion of -O1-G); EmtAeto OTTL 
(I. 22); diectasis: Opdwyv (I. 17); artificial lengthening: 
Ttapaivecoty (I. 25); unusual morphology and syntax for the 
sake of metre: eUtpowEeous instead of eUtTpowEas (I. 4); Guabia 
TraxUc instead of aua@(e?)ia traxeta (I. 21) 

Notes: This is a poem printed on the final two pages of a 
book by the Uniate Bishop Meletius Smotrytsky (1577-1633), a 
convert from Orthodoxy: containing an open letter and 
popularly known by its shortened title, Paraenesis abo 
Napomnienie (Cracow 1629); the book is addressed to the 
Church of the Orthodox Brotherhood of the Holy Spirit in Vilnius 
and to the entire Ruthenian nation of that region, regarding the 
contemporary problems of the Orthodox Christian community 
and the necessity of its reunion. The author of the poem 
(Z6érawski) praises the author of the letter (Smotrytsky) for his 
wise choice of confessional conversion and for his boldness in 
addressing the entire Ruthenian nation with an appeal to unity 
with the Roman Church. The poem is a mixture of Homeric 
forms and phrases and the vocabulary of texts of later times: 
some forms are created artificially on the basis of models in the 
epic dialect. The poem is noteworthy for its long priamel 
construction, which broadly echoes famous examples by ancient 
poets such as Sappho, Pindar, and Horace, and, more closely 
imitates several sections from Himerius’ Oration 68 (see the app. 


sim. above). 

Biography: Nicolaus Zérawski (Nicolaus Zorawsky, Zorauski, 
Mikotaj Zorawski, 1595 Lublin - c. 1665 Krakow), son of Nicolaus 
(notarius juratus of Lublin), was educated at the Academy of 
Cracow and the University of Padua, and acted as a private 
doctor to the Polish kings Sigismund III Vasa (1566-7632), 
Wtadystaw IV Vasa (1595-7648) and John II Casimir Vasa (1609- 
1672); he became a royal mathematician, astronomer and 
astrologist to the kings Wtadystaw IV (from 1633) and Jan 
Kazimierz. He was also the author of calendar predictions in 
Polish (Hemerologeion abo kalendarz swigt rocznych i biegow 
niebieskich, from 1638 onward?) and German (from 1642 
onward), as well as a professor of mathematics, astrology, and 
Greek at Cracow Academy. According to some bibliographical 
sources, Zorawski made translations into Greek of several works 
by Cicero (such as Pro Archia poeta, Pro lege Manilia, Laelius sive 
de amicitia, and De officiis) for students’ use, but only a small 
portion of them survived. He also left us an interesting 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer into several dialects of Greek 
(Attic, Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, Koine and ‘the dialect used by the 
masses in Constantinople’).1” Through his series of German 
calendars, he is also famous as the founder of the tradition of 
the German ‘Crackauer Schreib Calender’, printed in Vienna. 

Bibliography: Orgelbrand, Samuel (1868), Encyklopedia 
Powszechna (Universal Encyclopedia), 28, Warszawa, 1074; Estr. 
XXVIII, 330 (on this poem); XIV, 255; XXXVI, 123-129 (about other 
works); Czerniatowicz 1991, 184-186; Veteikis 2004, 250-252; 
Peressin 2016. 


Anomymous (18th century) 


Graece [1729] 


Tic 6’ ov viv xaipn, =U étav, Oeoeikere =eive, ‘Hpiv 
EPXOUEVOG YAPHATA TIUKVA EPEC; 


Textus: Universitas linguarum Magno Palaemonii Orbis et Urbis 
Hospiti Celsissimo...Domino Christophoro Joanni Comiti in Stupow 
Szembek Sacri Romani Imperii Principi, Episcopo Varmiensi et 
Sambiensi, Terrarum Prussiae Praesidi, Cum demississimo Cultu 
proposita ab Academica Universitate Vilnensi Soc(ietatis) Jesu, Anno 
qVo PraesVL atqVe PrinCeps IngreDItVr VILnaM. [= 1729], f. [3]r. 
Editiones recentiores: Veteikis 2004, 261; Ulcinaité 2010, 262. 

Crit.: 1 oUK ed. | Xatpn ed., corr. Vet2004, sed fort. debuit 
xalpet (post ov) | otdav Ogoetkede =Etve ed., corr. Vet2004 || 2 
Hutv ed., corr. Vet2004 | Epyouevoc ed. | MUKva wepeic ed., corr. 
Vet2004 

Sim.: 1 Tic 5’ ov viv xaipet] cf. Eur. fr. 272.2 Kn. = Stob. Flor. 
4.24d.49.2 (tic 8’ oxi xaipet vaTtiotc ABUPHaoOLv;); Epict. diss. 
4.4.24 (tic HUDv ov xaipet TH TavnyUpet tat) | OeoeikeAs 
=etve] cf. Hom. I/. 1.131 = 19.155 (de Achille); Od. 3.416 (de 
Telemacho) et al. 


In Greek 


Who does not rejoice now whenever you, godlike Guest, 
come to us, bringing much joy? 


Metre: Elegiac couplet, with a single instance of artificial 
correption in |. 1, where € does not cause the lengthening of the 
preceding syllable. 

Notes: This anonymous Greek distich is so far the only 
example to represent Greek literary compositions by Polish and 
Lithuanian authors in the 18th century. Together with its Latin 
Paraphrasis,'8 it expresses the simple idea of the cheerful 
greeting of a noble guest, who has been long awaited by the 
local Catholic community in its entirety. This poem is part of a 
multilingual collection of the Vilnius Jesuit Academy, dedicated 
to Christophorus Joannes Szembek (1680-1740), Count of 
Stupow, Bishop of Chetm (from 1711), Przemysl (from 1719), 
Warmia and Semba (from 1724), on the occasion of his visit to 
Vilnius in 1729. The Greek poem and the Hebrew one preceding 


it, which together open the collection, are the shortest in the 
whole collection and contain fewer details and allusions 
concerning both the identity of the person praised and Polish- 
Lithuanian realities in comparison with those written in Latin, 
Slavonic, Polish, French, German, Lithuanian, and Latvian. 

Bibliography: Wolf-Dahm 1996; Veteikis 2004, 93-95, 261; 
Uléinaité 2010, 262. 


Jerzy Kazimierz Danielewicz (1942-) 


PROFESSORI GEORGIO LANOWSKI SEPTUAGENARIO 
[1990] 


“Yuvov op8Woat HEALASEa HE XON 

OauEpov, Motodv Soot HuUKOUWV 

Gvdpa t’ EvdoEov keAddetv, 

OoTtep AptL y’ EBSOUNKOVT’ EKTEAEWV EVLAUTOUG 
5 EMTEPETTEL TIEDLKAUTOG 

AVEPWV KUKAW COMWTATWV ApPETac EVEKEV. 

ovv Sika yAaduKOXpod KooHov EAalac 

oaic e8eipatc dupiBareiv BEAOLEV: 

TM Blw vikac ETUXEG. 

10 HouoLKGc Gwtov EAAdvwy Suvatos y’ émdetEat 
cots pivotc, Fewpyte, 

€ool XaPU’ EUNpatov TE Kal TOAUBOUAOGS ayoc. 
WG OTE GUUTIOGLOU BGAAOVTOG aipet 


oivodoKov @LaAav TLG 


15 TlotLpOpWV GpEac 6’ ETewWv ETAPOLG 
EPTATOLOLV AVSLSot Tap’ Eotia, 
BovAouat KayW TIpoTtivety ool HEAOG. 
\Aaos 6’ ein 8edc 


NSE vOoous amaAdAkol tiv Bapetac Epya Te KAAG TIOpOL: 
TritveL Bpotototy 


20 €v ula Hoipa xpovou teptiva Ttavta Znvoc aiod. 


Textus: carmen primum editum est in: Eos. Commentorii 
Societatis Philologae Polonorum 88 (1990), 7. 

Sim.: 1 “Yuvov dpOGoat] cf. Pind. O/. 3.3 | | 1-2 xpn / 
oduepov] cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.1 | | 2 Motodv Sdotv nukoOpWwv] cf. 
Pind. O/. 6.91; 7.7 || 3 Gv8pa t’ EvSo0Eov KeAaSdeiv] cf. Pind. O/. 
2.2 || 4 ExteAewv Eviautouc] cf. Pind. Pyth. 4.104 || 7 obv Sika] 
cf. Bacchyl. 13.165 | yAaukoxpoa koopov éAaiac] cf. Pind. Ol. 
3.13 || 10 pouotKac Gwtov] cf. Pind. O/. 1.15 | | 13 we ote 
OUUTIOOLOU BdAAovtOC] cf. Pind. Isthm. 6.1 | | 14 oivoSdKov 
p.adav] cf. Pind. Isthm. 6.40 | | 15 GpEatc &’ ertéwv] cf. Pind. Pyth. 
4.30-31 (pUiwv 8’ eméwv / Gpxeto) | | 16 peptdtototv avdtdot] 
cf. Pind. Isthm. 6.39 | map’ €otia] cf. Pind. O/. 12.14 | | 17 
BovAopat kayw] cf. Eur. E/. 299 (BoUAouat Kayw padetv); cf. Anth. 
Pal. 11.359.3 (BoUAouat kayw AEyetv) || 18 Ado 8’ ein BEdc] cf. 
Theoc. Id. 27.16 (‘Aaog Apteutc ein); cf. Greg. Naz. 3.2.2 (Quae 
spectant ad alios), PG 37 1536, 8 (émthv OEdc iAaoc ein); et al. | | 
19 vooouc amaAdAkot tiv Bapeiac] cf. Pind. O/. 8.85 (d&etac 5é 
vOoous aTIaAdAKol) | 20 Ev LG Holpa xpovou] cf. Pind. O/. 7.94 | 
teptiva tavta] cf. Pind. O/. 14.5-6 (oUv yap Upiv ta <te> TepTIVa 
kai / Ta yAUKE’ Gvetat Tavta Bpotoic) | Znvoc aicag] cf. Pind. Ol. 
9.42 


TO PROFESSOR JERZY LANOWSKI THE 
SEPTUAGENARIAN 


It behoves me to raise a hymn 

today, a gift of the fair-haired Muses, 

and to sing loudly of the man of high repute, 

who, having just now completed seventy years, 

[5] shines with his renown 

in the circle of the wisest men, on account of his virtue. 
We rightly wish to put around your hair 

the grey-coloured ornament of olive: 

you gained a victory with your entire life. 

[10] You, who are able to show the flower of Greek music 
to your friends, you, George, 

are both a lovely source of delight and a versatile master. 
As when at the peak of a banquet, someone 

takes a goblet that holds wine 


[15] and, having started with suitable words, delivers it to 
the most excellent 


friends who are sitting near the fireplace, 
so I desire to offer to you this song as a drinking gift. 
May God be propitious 


and let Him keep from you heavy diseases and bring good 
deeds: in one portion of time, 


[20] all the delights fall to the mortals through Zeus’ 


decree. 


Metre (indicated by the author himself): Dactyloepitr. A’ 
=TP e-D-|2e-D | 3e-d| |4E-D-| |5E| |E-D] | | 


EN D-e-| |2D-|3-~e-D | 4E-e| |5E-e| | &E| | 7D-e-D-e-| | 
SEE=|| 

Notes: This poem is printed on the opening pages of 
volume 78 of Eos, the Polish journal of classical philology, and 
serves as a Supplement to the dedication to the famous Polish 
philologist Jerzy kanowski (Georgius Arvalis, 1919-2000), 
professor at Wroctaw University and author of numerous 
scholarly works in the field of Greek literature. 

Biography: Jerzy Kazimierz Danielewicz (b. 1942) is a Polish 
classical philologist, a specialist of Latin and Greek literature and 
culture, a translator, an editor and a poeta doctus, educated at 
the Adam Mickiewicz University of Poznan (MA in 1964, PhD in 
1969, Dr. Hab. in 1976). Since 1964, he has been an active 
member of the Societas Philologa Polonorum and, since 2010, of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, and he is a permanent 
participant in the educational and research projects of Adam 
Mickiewicz University, as well as of other institutions and 
associations. Among his numerous articles and books on 
Classics, one can find the following: Morfologia hymnu 
antycznego. Na materiale greckich zbioréw hymnicznych, Poznan 
1976; Liryka starozytnej Grecji, Wroctaw 1984, 1987, 2006 (with 
Wtodzimierz Appel and Alicja Szastyhska-Siemion; new edition: 
Warszawa-Poznan 1996 and 2001); Anakreont i anakreontyki, 
Warszawa 1987 (with Alicja Szastyhska-Siemion); Alkajos i Safona, 
Warszawa 1989; Miary wierszowe greckiej liryki. Problemy opisu i 
interpretacji, Poznan 1994 (English version: The Metres of Greek 
Lyric Poetry. Problems of Notation and Interpretation, Bochum 
1996); Liryka grecka, vol. 2: Melika, Warszawa-Poznan 1999; 
Posejdippos. Epigramy, Warszawa 2004; Atenajos. Uczta 
medrcow, Poznan 2010 (with Krystyna Bartol); Komedia grecka od 
Epicharma do Menandra. Wybor fragmentow, Warszawa 2011 
(with Krystyna Bartol). As a poet, he has published five 
occasional poems (two in classical Greek and three in classical 
Latin) in honour of famous professors, such as Wiktor Steffen 
(Symbolae Philologorum Posnaniensium 1, 1973, 5), Mieczystaw 
Brozek (Eos 74, 1986, 5f.), Jerzy tanowski (Eos 78, 1990, 7) and 
Andrzej Wojcik (Symbolae Philologorum Posnaniensium 19, 2009, 


15). 

Bibliography: http://www.koinonema.umk.pl/pl/ 
koinotai.html [accessed: January 2021] (author's personal data 
and selected works); http://ifk.amu.edu.pl/__data/assets/ 
pdf_file/0010/126946/Jerzy-Danielewicz-bibliografia.pdf 
(bibliographical list of Danielewicz’s works). 
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Notes 


Present-day Poland and Lithuania are just the remnants 
of that complex and shifting geopolitical formation that 
was the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 


As a consequence, this section does not aim at covering 
the texts of modern Russia, Belarus, Ukraine, Latvia, 
Estonia, despite the fact that some of their territories 
(including some important cultural centres) were for 
some time constituent parts of the Polish Kingdom and 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 


The elegiac couplet was printed in the 1729 polyglot 
edition, briefly described in Veteikis 2004 and 
reproduced as a facsimile in Ulcinaité 2010, 262. 


Another interesting instance of a poesis docta can be 
found in a post by Gosciwit Malinowski in the electronic 
database Hellenopolonica: https:// 
hellenopolonica.blogspot.com/2015/04/carmen- 
epinicium.html?view=flipcard 


This is why a couple of poems composed by students of 
the Academy of Vilnius (Franciscus Lacki and Nicolaus 
Zaleski) were chosen over less studied works by more 
renowned poets of the same period; moreover, these 
examples of occasional gratification and consolation to 
famous noblemen were preferred to similar poems of a 
lesser scholarly status (i.e. composed basically by 
students), drawn from collections of other schools 
(mostly Jesuit colleges). 


Only a few of these materials have been published so 
far. Cf. Wyszomirski 1993; Zabulis 2000; Gara 2014; 
Juchneviciené/Strockis 2015. Some further discoveries 
(by Malinowski, Awianowicz, and Veteikis) remain 
unpublished. Taking into account the handwritten 
material (esp. Cod. Oss. 1137 and other manuscripts), 
Veteikis has calculated an approximate total number of 
300 poems, representing roughly 12,000 lines. 


Cf. Czerniatowicz 2013, 408. 


‘Sarmatian’ refers to the popular cultural ideology of 
the Polish-Lithuanian nobility (szlachta) based on the 
belief that the Poles originated from the Sarmatians (in 
the Greco-Latin terminology), Iranian tribes that lived 
north of the Black Sea. 


Edition available online: https://www.dbc.wroc.pl/ 


dlibbra/publication/10884/edition/9726 [accessed: 
February 2021]. 


The Latin version reads as follows: Instaurate focis 
ignem, Paeana canentes, / Qui colitis Litavum Martia turba 
solum. | Purpureis nitidas violis ornate plateas, / Auleis 
paries cultus ubiq(ue) micet. | Gaudia quisq(ue) animo 
volvat, quia fata dedere, | Tam magni vobis ora videre viri. 
/ Ora videre viri, magno quem munere summi | Hic rebus 
Divi praeposuere sacris. / Salve optate hospes, felicibus 
utere fatis; | Salve, et Musarum fac tueare decus. | Nam 
sophiae hae praesunt opibus, qua pulchrius est nil, | 
Quigq(ue) colunt pacem, quiq(ue) fera arma, viris. | Te Deus 
astripotens sanum per Nestoris annos, / Cecropii servet 
tempora sive Sophi. 


Niegoszewski's text has €pupatwv (‘safeguards’), not 
epyyatwv (‘deeds’), as is found in most editions of 
Pindar. 


The translation of the Antistrophe is based on the 
translation of Pind. Nem. 4.1-8 by William H. Race (1997) 
in: Pindar, Nemean Odes; Isthmian Odes; Fragments, 
Cambridge, MA. 


For the digital edition of this letter (preserved in the 
Polish National Ossolinski Institute (Ossolineum), with 
the shelfmark XVI.F.4234), see this link: https:// 
dbc.wroc.pl/dlibra/publication/6020/edition/5614/ 
content [accessed: January 2021]. 


The uncertain word ypu@ac may be interpreted in the 
following several ways: ‘(vultures’) nests’, ‘lurking 
places’, if interpreted as ypumtdc or ypUttac (cf. Hsch. y 
953 s.v. ypUTtat), ‘frippery’, if interpreted as ypUtac (as 
it is represented here) or ‘obscure, enigmatic’, if 
interpreted as ypiac (perhaps in combination with 
Tpu@as), a very rare adjective used instead of 


yptpwong, cf. the example of ypigas in the neuter 
provided by Nicephorus Gregoras in Historia Romana 
1.309: ta... BLBAtWv aiviyyatwdn kai ypipa 
dtaAeuKaivwy. I would even consider the more radical 
suggestion to take ypu@ac as a misprint instead of 
Spu@as ‘tearings, scrappings, fragments’, and to 
change the accusative tpu@as to the Doric genitive 
tTpu~as, which is attested in close connection to UBptoc 
in an interesting fragment by Hippodamus the 
Pythagorean (Inmodédpou lMu@ayopeiou Ek tod Iepi 
ToAiteiac): Bactveia Ev yap Seouipatov tpayya kal 
SuoMVAaKtov UTIO AvOpwttivas WuxXdc TaxEWs yap UTTO 
Tpupac kai UBptoc aAAdooetat (Stob. Flor. 4.1.95.51- 
54). If so, then the hypothetical line that results (UBptoc 
Spugas Eptk’ HSE tpu~ac) could be translated as 
follows: ‘He has shattered the fragments of insolence 
and wantonness’. 


The Cantabri were an ancient people of Northern Spain. 


All these translations were considered lost (cf. 
Czerniatowicz 1991, 186), but in the past few years, 
fresh information concerning the newly discovered 
printed edition of the translation of the speech in 
defence of poet Archias (Mdpkou TuAAiou Kiképwvos, 6 
Umtép tod Apyiou Iointod Adyoc) has appeared (Peressin 
2016, 188 n. 1.). 


For detailed discussion, see Peressin 2016 (https:// 
www.researchgate.net/ 
publication/316608604_Language_and_Literary_Studies_of_War 


Quis non gauderet, dum Tu, Celsissime Princeps, | Nobis 
adveniens, Gaudia multa vehis? 
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Fig. 13: St Petersburg, Russian National Library, ms. F. 608, I, 
4802, f. 5v: autograph of Ztyn Epwtoc by Graefe (see below, p. 


674-677; one may note that Graefe does not use accents in his 
autograph). 


Kievan Rus’ came into contact with Greek culture in the 10th 
century, when it inherited the Orthodox Christian faith from the 
Byzantine Empire. Byzantine Greek served as a basis for the 
Cyrillic script in South and East Slavic languages, to which 
Russian belongs. Russian monks made regular pilgrimages to 
Constantinople and Mt. Athos where they acquired a good 
knowledge of Greek.’ In 1518, Maxim the Greek (Michael 
Trivolis, or Maksim Grek in Russian) (1470-1556), an erudite 
Greek monk, humanist scholar, and theologian, came to 
Muscovy (Moscow) from Mt. Athos in order to correct and 
translate Greek canonical, theological, and liturgical texts at the 
request of Grand Prince Vasily III (1479-1533). Maxim, who had 
studied ancient languages and philosophy in Italy, where he had 
rubbed shoulders with Ianos Laskaris, Aldo Manuzio, Angelo 
Poliziano, Pico della Mirandola, and other humanists (> Italy), 
not only brought Byzantine theology to Moscow but also 
Renaissance ideas.2 

In 1685-1687 the first institution of higher education, called 
the Slavo-Greco-Latin Academy, was set up in Moscow: Greek 
and Latin writing and the septem artes liberales were taught 
there under the guidance of the Leichoudes brothers, 
Ioannikios (1633-1717) and Sophronios (1653-1730), both Greek 
monks educated at Padua University: they came to Moscow on 
the recommendation of Dositheos II, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem.3 

At the beginning of the 18th century, after the reforms of 
Peter the Great (1672-1725), the role of Latin became more 
important, since the entry of Russia into the family of European 
countries, which he initiated, required an acquaintance with the 
basic values of West-European culture, for which Latin was the 
perfect tool.4 In the 18th century, the Academy of Sciences and 
the European-style Gymnasium, where both ancient languages 
were taught, were established in St Petersburg. Gottlieb 
Siegfried Bayer (1694-1738), a German classical scholar and 


Orientalist, was a professor of Greek and Roman antiquities at 
the Academy from 1726 until 1737. At the same time, Greek 
language remained obligatory in religious schools, where future 
Orthodox priests were educated; later, in 1797, the Alexander 
Nevsky Theological Academy was founded. Empress Catherine II 
(1729-1796) had an ambitious plan, the so-called Greek Project, 
to divide the Ottoman Empire between the Russian and 
Habsburg Empires and to restore the Byzantine Empire with its 
capital in Constantinople.> After the Russian victories in the 
Turkish wars, the land of New Russia (Novorossia) was founded 
in the Southern regions around the Black Sea. 

Eugenios Boulgaris (1716-1806), a significant figure of the 
Greek Enlightenment (> Greece), was invited by the Empress to 
the Russian court after he had translated into Greek (from a 
French translation) her famous Nakaz (‘Instruction’) of 1767, a 
document recommending a new code of laws for the Russian 
Empire.® In 1775, Boulgaris became the first Archbishop of the 
newly created Eparchy of Novorossia. Boulgaris dedicated his 
translation of Virgil’s Aeneid into ancient Greek to Catherine II, 
who in his view was to restore Hellenism at the expense of the 
Ottoman Empire. During this time, the number of odes in 
honour of Catherine II and her favorites reached almost 
epidemic proportions, with ancient Greek odes and their 
Russian translations being particularly popular.” The Greek 
Project ended with the death of the Austrian Emperor Joseph II 
in 1790. Nevertheless, along with other factors, it stimulated 
Russian neo-classicism, and particularly a growing interest in the 
artistic theories of Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768); 
the first translations of Homer and other works of ancient Greek 
literature, including philosophy, into Russian; and the 
compilation of art and book collections, etc. In particular, 
Catherine II ordered the compilation of a catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts belonging to the library of the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. This catalogue was created by 
Christian Friedrich Matthaei (1744-1811), a German classicist 
and palaeographer, who was a professor of ancient languages 
at Moscow University. In 1805, he edited the full catalogue in 


Latin, titled Accurata codicum Graecorum manuscriptorum 
Bibliothecarum Mosquensium Sanctissimae Synodi notitia et 
recensio. 

The famous family of Alexander Ypsilanti (1792-1828), a 
national hero in the Greek war of independence, and Count 
Ioannis Antonios Kapodistrias (1776-1831), the Foreign Minister 
of the Russian Empire and later the President of the First 
Hellenic Republic, promoted Greek education and culture in 
Russia, especially in Southern Russia, where many native Greeks 
lived. The first systematic archaeological excavations were 
started in the former ancient Greek colonies of Chersonesus and 
Panticapaeum in 1830-1840, and later enriched the Hermitage 
Museum with a collection of ancient art which, starting in 1852, 
was maintained and studied by Ludolf Stephani (1816-1887), 
who mainly published on the Bosporus antiquities in the 
Hermitage. 

The Department of Classics at St Petersburg University 
Opened in 1819, when the university was re-founded; Christian 
Friedrich Graefe (1780-1851), a pupil of the famous classicist 
Gottfried Hermann (1772-1848), became its first professor.’ In 
the 19th century, the Russian gymnasium was remodeled on the 
German classical Gymnasium and, as a result, the extensive net 
of classical education reached almost every large Russian city, 
since access to universities was open only to the graduates of 
classical gymnasia. 

Classical philology, which flourished in Russia primarily from 
the time of Peter I and Catherine II onward, was intensively 
developed in 19th century, thanks to the efforts of such scholars 
as August Nauck, Lucian Muller, Karl Lugebil, Pjotr Nikitin, 
Fyodor Korsch (1843-1915), Fyodor Sokolov, and many others, 
and reached its full efflorescence at the beginning of the 20th 
century.? Byzantine studies successfully progressed under Vasily 
Vasilevsky (1838-1899); epigraphical studies of the Black Sea 
region developed under Vasily Latyshev (1855-1921); and Viktor 
Jernstedt (1854-1902), Nauck’s pupil, became the first Russian 
papyrologist. Tadeusz Zielinski (1859-1944), a classical 
philologist and a professor at St Petersburg University (1890- 


1922), translated and published the complete tragedies of 
Sophocles as a pendant to the Euripides translation by Innokenty 
Annensky (1855-1909), a classicist and a poet; subsequently, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov (1866-1949), a symbolist poet, translated 
almost all of the tragedies of Aeschylus. 

After 1917, however, classical education and scholarship 
came to a halt for many years. During the Soviet era, classical 
scholarship had to reckon with the closing of university chairs 
and gymnasia, the repression of scholars and students, and an 
official ideology bred on aggressive ignorance: it was 
nonetheless preserved, hanging by a thread, by those firm of 
mind and spirit, such as Sergey Zhebelev, Georgy Zereteli, 
Nikolay Novosadsky, Salomo Luria, Jakob Borovsky, Sergei 
Sobolevsky, Andrey Jegunoyv, Aristid Dovatur, and, subsequently 
Alexander Zaitsev. In 1932, the Department of Classical Philology 
was revived in Leningrad, and in 1934 in Moscow. 

The rebirth of classical education in Russia began only with 
the perestroika in the late 1980s. In 1989, the Gymnasium 
Classicum Petropolitanum was founded by classicists who 
enthusiastically longed to revive the humanistic tradition of 
teaching Latin and ancient Greek together with mathematics. 19 
Orthodox schools appeared with the support of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and the Patriarchate: pupils could study the 
language of the New Testament and the Church Fathers, 
orthodox liturgy and Byzantine Greek. Active contacts were 
reforged between Russian classical departments and scholars 
and their colleagues from Europe and America. In 1994, the 
Bibliotheca Classica Petropolitana was established, an 
independent research centre and reference library, along with 
Hyperboreus, a journal for classical philology. 

The tradition of versification in ancient Greek started with 
Maxim the Greek in the 16th century, when Humanist Greek 
began to replace the vernacular Greek of Byzantine scholars. In 
the 18th century, erudite Greeks in the entourage of Catherine 
II, such as Boulgaris, Palladoklis, and Baldani, composed secular 
poetry in and made translations into ancient Greek. At the 
beginning of the 19th century, academics like Graefe brought in 


their erudite Greek versification, influenced by the trends 
current in European classical philology during its Golden Age; 
their versification and translations reflect a peculiar 
development of Russian classical scholarship. 

From the 18th century on, the majority of poems were 
occasional ones, such as laudatory odes, jubilee poems, carmina 
gratulatoria, dedications to emperors and members of the 
imperial family, to patrons, friends, colleagues, and graduate 
students, book epigrams, along with erudite exercises, 
macaronic epistles, and translations from modern or classical 
poets. The prevailing metres were hexameters, elegiac couplets, 
iambic lines of different length as well as Sapphic and Alcaic 
stanzas; trochaic lines, anapaests, phalaecians, and anacreontic 
metres also occur. 


Maxim the Greek (1470-1556) 


<In fraudem Hellenicam> [c. 1552] 


(excerptum, w. 357-380) 


ToUTO TEAOG ATPEKWC GoWing Epc TH Epaoth 
QUTM EVWOAVAL TH EPETHV TH AKPW- 

ovxi ypawdav kai oamtpHv Sta ywwotoc UEAWV 
360 kai Akadnpualkiic otwHUAou Ev~ppasdins, 
GAA’ axplBet PUAAKA TH TOO UWiotou EyEeTUDy 


Wuxfs t’ akakin kai y8apadoppoovvn, 


oWppoovvy 8’ tepG kai pakpo8UW TIpaoTNTL 

Kal AS0AW TIavtas TIPO HEPOTIAs ayamtn. 

365 oic 6 Kat’ EikOva yeEtpi Beob mMAacOEic ETtavEtot 

d0Eav Emi Mowtnv aia MdAtv oMEtepnv: 

olomep ayuoLBr oUtot O ék EpOTIWV BpaxUTEpTING, 

AAA’ 6 Ug’ Uipiotou UN Tépas aivosc Exwv 

Kai teéAoc, aUto tod Betou KdAAOUG KatatTpUYay 

370 avtoic Ev SamteSolc toic UTIEpOUPAVLoLc: 

HN T® tic KEvijc KAAALppasdins Kekpomtiéoc 

KNAN8u@ AottOv BEAYOHEVOL KEVEDG 

Th ths SUcoEBins ATIOAELPO GEV Ev OULXAN, 

thy &' €v thd’ GBeov keuBouEvNv artatny 

375 EK WUXAG HLONOAVTEG, ETTLUGOTEUVOWHEV 

Thv EVayYyEALKA aTtAave’ atpekinyv. 

fc Su’ Emtyvovtec Ev’ Gvapyxov dei te EOvtTA 

Tlavaya8ov KUPLoV TIapHESEovtTa BEdv, 

TIpnvetc SeOte Tleodvtec Evwittov avtod éc aiav, 

380 Kkpdgwuev: “SovAwv ~etoat, dvak, opetepwv.” 
Textus: Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms. Phil. gr. 
202, 8r-15v; Sevéenko 1997b, 181-276. 

Crit.: 358 autW ms., correxit Sevéenko | EvwOfival ms., 

correxit SevCenko | to ms., correxit SevCenko | | 359 Stayywotwc 
ms., correxit Sevéenko | | 360 dypaoing vel appasins ms., 


correxit Sevéenko, cf. slav. BbICOKOyMieMb | | 361 Utotou ms., 
correxit SevCenko | | 362 y8apoAoppoouvy ms., correxit 


Sevéenko | | 366 émuTtpwtnv ms., correxit Sevéenko | owetépwv 
ms.: owetépav Sevéenko, fortasse owetépnv || 367 cio 
owetépwv Tep (owetép del.) ms., correxit SevGenko | | 371 tfc 
keviic ms.: fortasse Thode KEvijc vel tic Keveric | Kexportidoc 
ms.: KexportiSoc Sevéenko | | 372 KnAnOua ms., correxit 
Sevéenko | | 373 OuixAn ms., correxit SevGenko | | 377 vv Gpxov 
ms., correxit Sevéenko | | 378 Travaya8ov sine accentu ms., 
correxit Sevéenko 

Sim.: 357 téAoc...cogins] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.93.1 | coping 
iepGc...€paoth] cf. M. Psell. poem. 23.61 West. | | 358 tHv EmetOv 
t@ Gkpw] cf. Greg. Naz. in laud. Heronis, PG 35.1200.5 | | 359 
ypawdav kal camtp@v] cf. Ar. Pax 698 (y€pwv Wy kal oartpds) | 
UOAWV] cf. Pl. Tht. 176b (W8AOG ypadv): ad mythum alludit, cf. 
Lampe s.v. ypaw8d)c | | 362 y8ayadoppoouvn] cf. Greg. Naz. 
carm., PG 37.784.10 | | 363 cf. NT epist. Coloss. 3.12 | | 364, 367 
UEpoTtac, WEPOTTWV] vox epica | | 365 kat’eikova...TtAacOeic] cf. 
LXX, Gen 1.26; Ps 118.73; e.g. Basil. orat., PG 31.1681.41 | | 367 
Bpaxutepttyc] cf. Nicetae Byzantini refut. Mohamedis 804c | | 375 
ETILUGOTEVOWHEV] cf. Ap. Soph. 73.30, Etym. Magn. 361.52 | | 380 
SovAwv ~etoat] cf. LXX, Ps 18.14. 


<Against Hellenic deceit> 


(excerpt, Il. 357-380) 


The very goal for the admirer of holy wisdom is precisely to 
be united with the acme of desirable things, not through 
the knowledge of small, rotten old wives’ talk, [360] nor of 
verbose academic high-mindedness, but through 
meticulous respect of the Highest One's orders and by 
keeping an innocent soul, a humble frame of mind, holy 
prudence, generous gentleness, and true love towards all 
human beings. [365] With these virtues, he who was 
created by the hand of God after His image will quickly 
come back to his previous glory. For these virtues, the 
reward is not human praise, which brings a brief pleasure, 
but the praise of the Highest One, which has no limit; the 
ultimate goal is to enjoy Divine beauty [370] in the spaces 


beyond Heaven. Let us therefore not get lost in the mist of 
impiety, attracted by the charms of the idle beauty of 
Cecropian [sc. Attic] eloquence, but, hating with all our 
heart [375] the godless error abiding in it, let us search for 
the unerring Evangelical truth, with the help of which we 
shall recognise the one Lord God, who is without 
beginning, eternal, absolutely good, sovereign and all- 
ruling, and let us fall prone before Him and cry: ‘Have 
mercy on your slaves, O Lord.’ 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Note the Homeric lengthenings with 
final -c (Il. 357, 375, 377) and -v (I. 373). Peculiar scansions are 
Hakpo8UnW (I. 363) with short -u- and kevijc (I. 371), whose first 
syllable is taken as long. Note also tavaya8ov (I. 378) with long 
first alpha. 

Notes: The Viennese manuscript with two longer poems in 
ancient Greek elegiac couplets by Maxim the Greek was 
published with many mistakes by P. Bushkovich (Bushkovich 
1984) and then revised, translated, and compared with the 
Church Slavonic prose version by I. Sevéenko (Sevéenko 1997b). 
The poems are "ETIn NPWEAEYLAKA TIPOTPETITLKA ELG HETAVOLAV 
(‘Verses in elegiac couplets exhorting to repentance’, 122 lines) 
and an invective against Hellenic deceit, 380 lines (without a 
Greek title). They appear to be poetical versions of two Church 
Slavonic prose theological treatises: O pokajanii (‘On repentance’) 
and Slovo oblichitelno na ellinskuju prelest’ (‘Invective against 
Hellenic deceit’). The approximate date of the manuscript, which 
belonged to the collection of the Hungarian humanist and 
collector of manuscripts Iohannes Sambucus (1531-1584; > 
Hungary), is 1552-1579. The colophon is dated to the year 7060 
(1551/1552), and is particularly interesting: 


MakpoBiw tq TOAUGPUAANTW Epaoth Taons coins Lepdc 
0 Mivipos HaAAov A Maétpos, 0 Trot’ EAAGSLoc Vv Kal 
UTtEPBOPELOG xaip_etv Ev KUpiw. TO Bpaxd PUoTIOVnya 
tobto Se—duEvocs EmStwp8woov [sic] avtO Ev oiomtep SOEEL 
EOMAABGAL, Kai ETILELWPBWBEV Got UN BUBOIs ANONc GELW cE 
TrapadsoOntw, aAAd kai GAAOLs PLAApETOLs ETILYVWOONTW: 


Kal ei un Tavtac GAA’ tows TLVOG EKOTIGOEL THC 
UTtepBadovons Epwyavins autmv, ho voooGow aKpatic, 
TrEpt TA EAANVLKG OTWHUAHATA: Eppwoo, Ayarmnté Etaipe 
Kal ASeAgeE Ev KUpiw: CE’ Ek TIOAEOG MooxoBiou thc 
BaolAsvovons Ttdong¢ Ths avwtatou Pwotas."! 


Maxim's addressee is an unknown person with the Greek name 
or pseudonym Makrobios, ‘possibly a punning nickname 
understandable only to those who were initiates’ (SevGenko 
1997b, 231). 0 Mivipos paAAov fF Mdétyos is a conventional 
disparaging self-presentation. This seems to confirm that, while 
in Russia, Maxim might have maintained his contacts with Italian 
and/or Greek correspondents, and that, in all probability, he 
wrote elegiac couplets in ancient Greek for his erudite European 
readers, while Church Slavonic prose was reserved for his 
Russian audience. The paradox is striking that Maxim wrote 
formally good ancient Greek poetry in order to avert his readers 
from displaying any interest in Greek poetry by the Ancients, 
especially considering that his poetical skill and rhetorical 
eloquentia could be appreciated only by highly literate readers. 
Biography: Maxim the Greek (Michael Trivolis), a Greek 
monk, humanist scholar, and theological writer, was born in 
1470 in Arta, Greece. Around 1480, he went to Corfu, where he 
studied philosophy and rhetoric; then, together with Ianos 
Laskaris, who was a friend of Michael's uncle, Demetrius, he 
went to Florence as a pupil at the Studio, where Laskaris taught. 
Laskaris introduced him to Marsilio Ficino, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, and Angelo Poliziano (— Italy). In Florence, Michael 
became a follower of Girolamo Savonarola and entered the 
monastery of San Marco as a Dominican friar. Later, he moved 
to Venice, where he took part in the Aldine circle, together with 
Markos Mousouros and other scholars. In 1504, he returned to 
Greece and to Orthodoxy and became a monk of the Vatopedi 
Monastery on Mt. Athos, where his teacher was the famous 
Manuel, the Great Rhetor. At Vatopedi he took a new name, 
Maximos. In 1516-1518 he acted as a missionary from the 
Vatopedi Monastery to Moscow at the request of Grand Prince 


Vasily II in order to correct the religious texts that were used in 
Russia at that time. First, he dictated a Latin translation of the 
Psalter with commentaries to Moscow scribes, who in turn 
translated it into Church Slavonic. He then entered the religious 
disputes between the so-called Non-possessors and Possessors 
and took part in the editing of the corrected critical Slavonic 
version of the Byzantine ecclesiastical laws supporting the ideas 
of the Non-possessors. As a result, in 1525 and 1531, he was 
punished as a heretic and exiled to the Iosifo-Volokolamsk 
Monastery and then to the Tver’ Otroc Monastery. In about 
1548, Tsar Ivan the Terrible released Maxim showing for him 
proper public respect. Maxim spent his last years in the Trinity 
Sergijev Monastery near Moscow, where he was buried. 
Afterwards, he was recognised as a saint by the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. His oeuvre consists of theological treatises 
and essays of exegetical, ethical, dogmatic, and polemical 
character, as well as epistles, consolationes, and translations into 
Church Slavonic from the Church Fathers, the Acts, Epistles, 
commentaries, and other works. In Moscow, he composed 
several ancient Greek poems and probably translated them into 
Church Slavonic prose. 

Bibliography: Denissoff, Elie (1943), Maxime le Grec et 
l'Occident, Paris; Haney, Jack V. (1973), From Italy to Muskovy: The 
Life and Works of Maxim the Greek, Munchen; Sinicyna, Nina 
(1977), Maksim Grek v Rossii [Maxim Grek in Russia], Moscow; 
Bulanin, Dmitry (1984), Perevody i poslanija Maksima Greka 
[Translations and Epistles by Maxim the Greek], Leningrad; 
Bushkovitch, Paul (1984), “Two Unknown Greek Texts of Maxim 
the Greek”, in: Jahrbucher fur Geschichte Osteuropas 32/4, 559- 
561; Bushkovitch, Paul (1993), “Maksim Grek—poet- 
giperboreyets [Maxim Grek as a ‘Hyperborean’ poet]", in: Trudy 
Otdela Drevherusskoj Literatury 47, 215-228; Sevéenko, Ihor 
(1997a), “On the Greek Poetic Output of Maksim Grek”, in: 
Byzantinoslavica 58/1, 1-70; Sevéenko, Ihor (1997b), “On the 
Greek Poetic Output of Maksim Grek”, in: Palaeoslavica 5, 181- 
276; Sevéenko, Ihor (1998), “Gleaning 1: On the Term ,aiwtdtou 
‘Pwotac’ in Maksim Grek Once More and on Prince Vasiliy III's 


Purported «Admonitiones» to the Future Ivan IV”, in: 
Palaeoslavica 6, 291-294; Speranzi, David (2010), “Michele Trivoli 
e Giano Lascari. Appunti su copisti e manoscritti greci tra Corfu e 
Firenze”, in: Studi Slavistici 7, 263-297; Bulanin, Dmitry (2017), 
“Maksim Grek: grechesky pisatel’ ili moskovsky knizhnik?” 
[Maxim the Greek: Was he a Greek Litterateur or an Expert in 
Muscovite Writings?], in: Studia Slavica et Balcanica Petropolitana 
2, 85-98. 


Eugenios Boulgaris (1716-1806) 


I. Eig tov ‘EAAnVLoti petappac8Eevta OYIPFIAION 
éttiypaupa [1791] 


Ao8ua Ounptkov Ev xeiAeoot Mapwvoc duce, 
NaAAddoc¢ Evtoain, yfjpuv EAdv TIpOTEpNy. 
Ovy WSe POovEEt KOTEEL TE AOLSOG AOLSG), 


Ovveka Motoa pia tveGoev Ev GUPOTEPOLG. 


Textus: Boulgaris, Eugenios (1791), Aeneidis P. Virgilii Maronis 
libri XII Graeco carmine heroico expressi notisque perpetuis 
illustrati, I, Petropoli, in Academia Scientiarum, p. ****v. 

Crit.: 2 €vtoAin] metri gratia fortasse pro EvtoAfy | | 4 
Ovveka correxi: OUveka ed. 

Sim.: 1 Guoe [0] saepe in Homero, cf. I/. 3.81; 8.160 etc. | | 3 
cf. Hes. Op. 25-26 


Epigram on the translation of Virgil into ancient 
Greek 


The breath of Homer cried out through the lips of Maro, 


by order of Pallas, taking an ancient voice. 


In this way, neither Poet is envious of or angry with the 
other, 


since one and the same Muse breathed through both. 
Metre: Elegiac couplets; note the hiatus in |. 1 (Ac®yua 
‘Ounptkov). 
Notes: This epigram concludes a long prefatory letter in 
Greek to Empress Catherine, to whom the Greek translation of 
the Aeneid is dedicated (‘by order of Pallas’ means here ‘by 


order of Catherine’). It makes clear Boulgaris’ ambition to make 
Virgil speak with Homer’s voice and style. 


II . <Vergilii Aeneis Graece> [1791] 


(excerptum, Aen. 1.1-7) 


Tevxe’ deid6w Avdpa te, 6¢ TIPGTtos SF Tpoing 

"E€oposg TtaAinvd’ Uno Motpav nAGev i8’ aKtac 

AaBuwious, ava yy t’ va TOvtov TIOAA’ ETtaAnGeEic, 

Aatpovin te Bin 6a 8’ “Hons vnyova prvi 

5 NnAgEoc: TOAEUW TIOAAG TAdG KTiGEV OT’ Gotu, 

Ev 6’ eiofye Beouc Aatiw, yevoc EvGa Aativwy 

AABavioi te TATpEG Kal y’ aimtic Tetyea PwNs. 2 
Textus: Boulgaris 1791 (vide supra), 3-5. 


Sim.: 1 deidw Avdpa te, dc...] cf. Il. 1.1 et Od. 1.1 | | 3 TOAA’ 
émtaAnGeic] cf. Od. 4.81 


<Virgil’s Aeneid in Greek> 


(excerpt, Aen. 1.1-7) 


The arms, I sing, and the man who, exiled by the Moirai, 
first came from Troy to Italy and to the Lavinian shores, 
having wandered much over land and sea because of 
heaven-sent violence which was due to pitiless Hera’s [5] 
unforgetting wrath; he had suffered much in war when he 
built a city and brought his gods to Latium, whence came 
the Latin race, the lords of Alba, and the high walls of 
Rome. 


Metre: Hexameters. The first line is a spondiacus, and there are 
many hiatuses. A peculiar form is atpés (I. 7). 

Notes: The translation seems to be mostly ad verbum; |. 3. 
ava yAv t’ ava Ttovtov is a calque of terra marique. 


III .“‘YWnAotate kai Aapttpotate MPIFKIV 
PUseAAnveotate! [1786] 


(excerptum, w. 59-64) 


‘Huev ot aktfjotw Matwttdo¢ oikia mAEav, 

60 ‘HSE 6’ of EvOa PEt YEOA BopuoBEviov, 

“EvOa kai GAAoT’ Env ToT’ ATIOiKLOLG EK PA MLAHtOU 
Kai TtoAtc EvSaipwv, “OABtoc fh 6voua, 

Ev@a6di EAAGSa trv Tdpoc avis Sobvat iséo8at, 


aide NOTTEMKIN, 2c Kev GEBAoc Eot! 


Textus: Boulgaris, Eugenios (1786), Opera Georgica et Aeneis 
Graeco carmine heroico expressa notisque perpetuis illustrata, I, 
Petropoli, in Academia Scientiarum, 2-4 (3). 

Sim.: 60 xeGpa] cf. Pind. Nem. 9.39 (yeGya Zkayavdpov) | | 
64 waidiu_] cf. Hom. I/. 4.505 (de Hectore); Od. 2.386, etc. 


To the most great and excellent philhellene Prince 


(excerpt, Il. 59-64) 


Those who built houses on the shore of lake Maeotis [scil. 
Sea of Azov], 


[60] and those who did so where the stream Borysthenes 
[scil. Dnepr] flows, 


where formerly there was the colony from Miletos 
and the prosperous city by the name of Olbia, 
here may your labour be - 0 famous Potemkin - 
to let us see again the Greece of old. 


[transl. Batalden 1982, 72, adapted] 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The ode consists of 66 lines and is dedicated to 
Prince Grigory Potemkin, the Governor General of Novorossia, a 
key figure behind Empress Catherine II’s strategy in the Black 
Sea and in the eastern region. As Archbishop of Slaviansk and 
Kherson, Boulgaris was in close cooperation with Grigory, and, 
in 1786, when publishing his translation of Virgil’s Georgics in 
ancient Greek, he equipped it with a dedicatory ode, in which he 
pinned his hopes on Potemkin as the new force of a revived 
Hellenism. Olbia was an ancient Greek city founded by colonists 
from Miletus in the 7th c. BC. In addition to the list of toponyms 
in this ode, Boulgaris and Potemkin created Greek names for 
many cities including Sevastopol’, Melitopol’, Mariupol’, 
Theodosia, Eupatoria, and Odessa. 

Biography: Eugenios Boulgaris was born on the island of 
Corfu. He was an important scholar of the Greek Enlightenment 
and a prominent Orthodox educator. In 1753-1759, he was 
rector of the Athonite Academy, where he taught philosophy 
and mathematics. Subsequently, he became the head of the 
Patriarchal Academy in Constantinople. In 1771, he arrived in St 
Petersburg, at the invitation of Empress Catherine II. Before 


Catherine, he presented himself as ‘Slavo-Bulgarian by origin, 
Greek by birth, Russian by inclination...’. In 1775, he became the 
first Archbishop of the newly created Eparchy (Diocese) of 
Slaviansk and Kherson. Catherine II invited Orthodox Greeks to 
settle along with Russians in the Novorossia and Azov areas to 
the north of the Black Sea, the region recently conquered by 
Russia from the Ottoman Crimean Khanate. In 1776, Boulgaris 
was made an honorary member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences in St Petersburg. Boulgaris’s massive four-volume 
translation of Virgil’s Georgics and Aeneid into ancient Greek, 
which incorporated his copious commentary and notes, written 
in ancient Greek in the style of Eustathius of Thessalonica, was 
published between 1786 and 1792 by the Academy of Sciences in 
St Petersburg, together with his dedications to Catherine II and 
Prince Grigory Potemkin. With his translations of Vergil, he 
intended to enlighten those Greeks who lived in Novorossia and 
Azov. Boulgaris died on 27 May 1806 in St Petersburg and was 
buried in the Saint Alexander-Nevsky Monastery. 

Bibliography: Batalden, Stephen K. (1982), Catherine II's 
Greek Prelate Eugenios Voulgaris in Russia, 1771-1806, New York; 
Gavrilov, Aleksandr (2010), “Arhiepiskop Evgeniy Bulgaris” 
[Archbishop Eugeny Bulgaris], in: Budaragina/Keyer/Verlinsky 
2010, 65-70. 


Antonios Palladoklis (1747-1801) 


I. Ztixou Eig THY OTOANV Thy EAANVUKNv Av OUK 
atminvhvato aupieoaoGat fH Meyiotn AUtoKpatwp 
[1771] 


(excerptum, w. 25-34) 


25 Méyac 8’ AAgEavpoc te Nepoewv Opdvw 


NdAat kaGecGeic, THN 8’ iS6wv, TA PWVEEL 


AIKATEPINAN THN METAAHN vov BAEttw 

Mopovoav eipa kai otoAnV Mntpoc HEOEv... 

*Q 'va& NoAou, 60c, kKagiwoov SapkEEtv 

30 AIKATEPINAN kav AAgEavdpou OTEWEL, 

“Qomtep povoav Ek TE Kf{poG NEG, 

OUtwW tpottodoav Movotaypay dAagova, 

“Oc ‘yw Tpdottatov Ka6 Aapgiou otnoduny, 

‘Evol te aiyyh Kai puxiic KGAAEL “IZHN. 
Textus: Palladoklis, Antonios (1771), 2tivot Ei¢ THY OTOAHV THV 
EAANViKnv Hv OUK amtnvjnvato auplecacda n Meyiotn AUtToKpdtwp, 
St Petersburg, 3. 


Crit.: 29 KaEiwoov debuit, sed more temporis crasis cum iota 
subscripto | Sapkéetv] metri gratia pro Spaxetv 


Verses on the Hellenic garment in which the Great 
Empress did not disdain to dress Herself 


(excerpt, Il. 25-34) 
[25] When Alexander the Great was once sitting on the 
throne of the Persians, 
seeing HER, he said: 
‘Now, I look at EKATERINE the GREAT 
in the garment and dress of my Mother... 
O Lord of heaven, give me the honour to look 
[30] at EKATERINE also in the wreath of Alexander. 


Exactly as she loves us from her heart 


and therefore puts to flight boastful Mustapha, 
likewise I have erected the trophy of Darius’ defeat 
because she is my equal in the spear and the beauty of her 


soul.’ 


Metre: Iambic trimeters. 

Notes: This poem, consisting of 34 lines with its Russian 
translation en regard (Ctuxu Ha nnaTbe rpeueckoe, B Koe Ea 
BenuyectTBo covu3BoNMNa OfeBaTbCcaA B MaCcKapafe) was 
dedicated to Empress Catherine II on the occasion when, during 
a bal masqué, she put on a Greek dress, that she pretended was 
the garment of Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great. In 
keeping with a long-standing Byzantine equivalence, the Turks 
are called ‘Persians’ and are de facto equated with them; 
accordingly, Catherine II is shown as a spirit descending from 
Alexander the Great himself. 


II . Qué tw EkAapttpotatw Koyunte AAEsiw 
Ppnyopiadn t® OpAwB [1771] 


(excerptum, w. 15-30) 


15 MAtep o8nthn, Afjye Sakpu’ EkyEeEv, 

K’ €~’ apttaysion ‘AeuBEpin AAyEELv: 

T60u am’ ‘Apktou Ayaueuvwy tmitatat 
Auouds TE EABWV ApTtayf TLUWPEEL, 

At 6F Ettovtat GAKtWOL MUpPULSOvEG, 

20 Alac t’ AxLAAEUs, totic Ayapnvoics otovoL: 
T60U ye “Hpwe tmtat’ OPAOB ‘Pwoins, 


‘OPAQB Tro8nto¢ kai Ainyv HUtv ~idros, 


‘Outtep Nooet6Gv SAMvivov MAEKEL OTEMOG: 

Ntnva@v &' €~’ GAuns ynxavv to AatsdaAou 

25 ‘HpatototeUKtwv TITac OSE PAOYOTIVOWV, 

TA ev Kepauvov, th S€ &f “Iptv pepe 

AIKATEPINHY2, tipotk’, ANAX2H2, AEYTEPAZ, 

“OTIWG TATAEN tov otepnoave’ nuEac 

EAeu@eping, oiktov €ugavn Ett 

30 Zoi TA TAaBoUON Selva PaKpw Ev xpovw. 
Textus: Palladoklis, Antonios (1771), Qu6n t@ ExAaumpotatw 
Kount AAggsiw [pnyop.dadn t@ OpAwB, St Petersburg, 4. 

Crit.: 18 apttayf{ correxi: Gprtay’ nf ed. | | 24 GAuns correxi: G- 

ed. | | 25 HpatototevKtwv correxi: HpeototéuKtwv ed. 


Sim.: 25 H@atototevKtwv] cf. Soph. Phil. 987 | pAoyottvowv] 
hapax leg. ut vid. 


Ode to His Excellency, Count Alexei Grigoryevich 
Orlov 


(excerpt, Il. 15-30) 


[15] Dear Mother, stop shedding tears 

and suffering because Thy freedom was stolen. 

Here, Agamemnon flies from the North 

and, having come to the West, seeks revenge for this loss: 
Brave Myrmidons accompany him, 


[20] together with Ajax and Achilles, sources of woe for the 
Agarenes. 


Here flies Orlov, the hero of Russia, 

Orlov who is desired and exceedingly beloved by us, 

for whom Poseidon weaves a laurel wreath. 

Flying above the sea on Daedalus’ winged machines 

[25] made by Hephaestus and breathing flames, 

he brings the thunderbolt in one hand and Iris in another, 
the gift of EMPRESS EKATERINE THE SECOND, 

So as to strike down the one who deprived us of freedom, 
to show compassion for You, 


[30] who have suffered awful pains for a long time. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters (iambic trimeter, with masculine and 
feminine rhyme aabb, in the Russian translation, also). Note the 
peculiar lengthening of the first alpha in |. 17 Ayapéuvwv. 

Notes: This poem of 350 verses in ancient Greek was 
dedicated — together with its poetic translation into Russian 
(Oga Ero CuatenbctBy rpady Anexceto [puropbesuyy Opnosy) 
and notes in ancient Greek and Russian — to the victorious Count 
Alexei Orlov (1737-1807) upon the defeat of the Turks at Chesme 
in 1770. Palladoklis addresses Greece as Mf\tep tto8ntn (I. 15) 
and describes to her in vivid language how the Russian fleet 
destroyed the Ottoman navy. Orlov is compared to 
Agamemnon, who came from the North to seek revenge from 
the Agarenes (Muslims) for having deprived the Greeks of their 
freedom; the Turkish fleet is called the Hundred Headed Hydra; 
Typhon eventually burns Troy. The edition was decorated with 
miniatures, in particular with the image of Pallas Athena on p. 
20. 


III . ‘Qv6H tw EkAauttpotatw Koynte Fpnyopiw 
Tpnyopiadn t® OPAQOB [1771] 


(excerptum, w. 109-120) 


‘Pwooin yap KADoEv EUV O5UpuUOV, 

110 Opwavoto dottic teAEBouGa aiEv, 

Ot 6 dAuns NS’ Opewv TUAGG vOv 

“Hkov Gp ofktwv. 

Xeip’ OPEyVUG EUHEVEWG ELOLyE, 

"OAr’ Ec OLKTPOV HEU ETLEWY PLADMPWY 

115 NOv oO KAgtvoc kai MeyaSo0Eoc OPANB 

ZUUTIABEWV LOL. 

OUc kAivet 8’ oUtoG otovaxfjo’ Eyoto, 

ToU ppev@v Op8aAuOc dp’ Eot’ aUTIVvay, 

"Omp’ Ataptnpav YEO HOotpav apdnv 

120 Ef0A08pevon. 
Textus: Palladoklis, Antonios (1771), Qu6A t@ ExAaumpotatw 
Kouintt [pnyoptw Tpnyopiadn t@ OpAwB, St Petersburg, [6]. 

Crit.: 112 “Hkov correxi: “H- ed. 


Sim.: 113 Xeip’ Opeyvuc] cf. Hom. I/. 1.351; 22.37 (xetpac 
Opeyvus) | | 115 peyaSo0Eoc] hapax leg. ut vid. 


Ode to His Excellency Count Grigory Grigoryevich 
Orlov 


(excerpt, Il. 109-120) 


Russia, ever being the shield of orphans, 


[110] listened to my wailings 


which, flying over sea and mountains, have now 
reached the gates of compassion. 

<Orlov> stretches a hand to me in friendly fashion, 
looking favourably at my pitiable face, 

[115] Orlov, who is famous and widely known, 

and now sympathises with me. 

He inclines his ear to my groaning, 

and the eye of his mind is tireless 

so as to overturn utterly 


[120] my baneful doom. [...] 


Metre: Sapphic stanzas. Note in I. 117 kAivet with short iota. 

Notes: This Greek poem of 192 lines in Sapphic stanzas was 
edited together with a Russian poetic translation (Oga Ero 
CuntenbcTBy rpady Tpuroputo Fpuropbesuyy Opnosy) in iambic 
dimeters. The dedicatee, Grigory Orlov (1734-1783), was a 
favorite of Catherine II: together with his brothers, he organised 
a palace coup in 1762 to overthrow Emperor Peter II in favour 
of Ekaterina Alexeyevna (born Princess Sophie of Anhalt-Zerbst). 
Following this, the Orlovs were elevated to Counts, and then, in 
1772, Grigory rose to Prince. He was famous as a philhellene and 
patron of Greek culture. In this ode, Hellas, ‘famous Mother of 
heroes’, is shown as a poor and disconsolate woman who 
complains about her miserable present, remembers her 
glorious past, and asks Orlov to be her patron and to defend her 
from the ‘evil Agarene dogs’. 


IV . QvSbh tw EF0xwtatw ZupEwve KUPLAALady TW 
Napioknv TW Kkopu~aiw ZtTpatnywW, TW TiS 
Meyiotns AutoKpatopos Apxikuvnyd)...TH 
@LAEAANVt Kai Pir0FEvw [1771] 


(excerptum, w. 1-8, 41-44) 


Xapieooa Movoa doov, 

Tic Eyvw Biov Tlepatobv 

"OMEAOG PEPOVTA TIAOL; 

Tic adel te AnuLoupya; 

5 Tig N€xtapoc HEBeket; 

Tiva 8pUAAEEL O aiwy; 

Tic avwtepdc ye AnOnc; 

Tic Gvag TréAEL EautTOG; 

[eal 

41 Toiou Biou Napioxnv 

Agikvuoty €ikov’ Hut, 

Nodi atpexet te Baivwv, 

MUOEWG VOLOV TE TAN OV. 
Textus: Palladoklis, Antonios (1771), Qu6n tO E€oxywtdtw JupEewu 
KupUAtadn t@ Napioxnv..., St Petersburg. 


Crit.: 4 aS5e prob. tamquam forma a verbo avédavw derivata 
servandum || 44 te scripsi: ye ed. 


Ode to his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief 
Semen Kyrillovich Naryshkin, the hospitable and 
philhellenic First Hunter of the Highest Empress 


(excerpt, Il. 1-8, 41-44) 


Sing, graceful Muse: 


Who knows how to lead a life 

that brings advantage to all? 

Who will please the Creator? 

[5] Who will take his share of the Nectar? 
Who is the object of secular talk? 

Who is above oblivion? 


Who is the master of himself? 
[ad 

[41] Naryshkin shows us 

an example of such a life, 
stepping with sure foot, 


and fulfilling the law of nature. 


Metre: Anacreontic metre. 

Notes: The poem consists of 29 stanzas (116 lines). It was 
dedicated to the nobleman Semen Naryshkin (1710-1775), a 
famous bon vivant who for a long time lived in Paris, was active 
in the circle of Diderot and Falconet, and later served as a 
Russian ambassador to Great Britain. 

Biography: Antonios Palladoklis (Antonij/Anton Pavlovich 
Palladoklis in Russian), a native Greek born in Mytilene, became 
a Russian subject and had a distinguished career in Russia as a 
translator and diplomat. He studied first in Athens, then, from 
1762, in the Collegium Kijevoense Mohileanum in Kiev, and from 
1766, in the Collegium Charcoviense, the Slavo-Greco-Latin school 
at Kharkov (1721-1840). In 1768-1770, he was a teacher of 
ancient Greek and Latin at the Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary 
near Moscow. In 1770, he was appointed as a translator of 
Greek, Latin, Turkish, Italian, and Romanian at the Collegium in 
Foreign Affairs in St Petersburg. In 1775-1779, he worked at the 


Russian embassy in Constantinople; from 1783 until 1797, he 
served as a Russian consul in Dalmatia; in 1800, he was 
appointed General Consul of Russia in Ragusa. Between 1771 
and 1780, at the time of the Russian victories during the Russo- 
Turkish War, he published in St Petersburg six bilingual 
laudatory odes in ancient Greek and Russian, in various types of 
metre: hexameters, elegiac couplets, Sapphic stanzas, iambic 
dimeters, and trimeters. These odes were written in honour of 
Catherine II (1771), Counts Alexei (1771) and Grigory Orlov 
(1771), Count Nikita Panin (1771), and General Semen Naryshkin 
(1771); then came the poem To Kherson (Eic Xepo@va, 1780). The 
editions of the bilingual odes were decorated with miniatures 
and published at the expense of the author at a print run of 100 
copies for each booklet. Palladoklis also completed two long 
historical epic poems in Russian on the Russo-Turkish war: 
Calliope (1775, 73 pages) and Clio (1781), the latter in the form of 
a dialogue between Ottoman [Osman] and the Muse of History, 
Clio; these poems bore dedications in ancient Greek to, 
respectively, Catherine II and Prince Grigory Potemkin, 
philhellenic patrons of the Greeks. Catherine, in whom Greeks 
put their hopes of freeing Greece from the Turks, was compared 
with Alexander the Great and portrayed as both Themis and 
Pallas. The name of Palladoklis was either a felicitous real name 
or a pseudonym chosen to glorify the Russian Pallas, Catherine 
II. 

Bibliography: Sazonova, Lidiya (1999), “Palladoklis Anton 
Pavlovich”, in: Aleksandr Panchenko (ed.), Slovar’ russkikh 
pisatelej XVIII veka [A biographical dictionary of Russian writers 
of 18th c.], St Petersburg 1999, vol. 2 (K-P), 405-406; Pryakhin, 
Jurij (2008), Greki v istorii Rossii XVIII-XIX vekov [Greeks in Russian 
History of 18-19th centuries], St Petersburg; Davies, Brian L. 
(2015), The Russo-Turkish War, 1768-1774. Catherine II and the 
Ottoman Empire, London; Arsh, Grigory (2018), “Greko-russkij 
pisatel’ I diplomat” [Greek and Russian writer and diplomat], in: 
Olga Sokolovskaya (ed.), 7000 let vmeste: klyuchevyje momenty 
istorii Rossii i Gretsii [1000 Years Together: Key Milestones of 
Russian and Greek History], Moscow, 100-109. On his Greek 


poems: Ermolaeva 2019. 


Georgios Baldani (c. 1760-1789) 


‘ALS Etti totic NavnyuptKoisc, 
Navevsatpoveotatotc, Navev8upots FeveBAiots 
Kwvotavtivou MauAeidou MeyaaAou ‘Hyepovosc 
‘Pwooins [1779] 


(excerptum, w. 21-30, 41-50) 


‘Pw, loxeo kal HEto KADEL, 
Auyap Tode yn8douvov oot, 
Avéav TE EUav xapieooav 

Ain amiaon pepe TIPO~pwv. 

25 NOv Pwootin Bpepoc GAAO 
®atdpdov Mapine te kai NavAou 
AEUOOEL, HESEOVT’ EPATELVOV: 
“Yul yepac avOt TlapEtxe 
Oetov, KAEOG WILvL PaVSNv 

30 “Hc Pwootins d6yp’ OpéAAn. 
[ie 

"Huo pa Ged katabvntoic 
Mu@®noato ayyeAteiny, 
Nvedodv 8’ Gua avpat Acyetat, 


Ai®pne te oéAac TIOAOG EiAE, 


45 Hd’ a8avatot Aittov ayva 
OvAUUTILA S6Wyata, 6Goav 
Tatdy te, yepac te ExOVTEG 
XELPOLV TIEPLKAUTOV GTTAVTEG, 
“TEov WEtTA PoiBov pavéevta 
50 NEBnc BopEao [...] 
Textus: Baldani, Georgios (1779), Quén émi tots Mavnyuptkois, 
Maveudalpoveotatolc, Maveudupolc yeveBAiotg Kwvotavtivou 
MavudAgidou MeydAou HyEpovos Pwooins, St Petersburg. 
Crit.: 23 AUSav correxi: AuSav ed. | | 27 AeUooet: AoUooet 
ed. || 41 "Hudc pa debuit | | 43 NveGodv 6’ correxi: Nvetoav t’ 
ed. 
Sim.: 29 pav6nv] cf. Hsch. € 1791 (ExpavSnv: pavepoic) | | 


44 Nvetoadv 8’ Gua avpat Atyetat] cf. Hom. Od. 4.567 (AtyU 
TIvelovtoc antac) 


Ode for the festive, all-blessed, all-delightful birth 
of Constantine Pavlovich Great Leader of Russia 


(excerpt, Il. 21-30, 41-50) 


Ros, hold your breath and listen to me, 
this day is joyful for Thee. 

Willingly bring my pleasant voice 

to all the Earth. 

[25] Russia now sees another cheerful 
child of Mary and Paul, 


a lovely king: 


The Divinity has offered him to you as a gift, 
so as to increase through him the glory 

[30] of his Russia manifestly for whomever. 
[al 

As soon as the goddess gave 

the message to the mortals, 

at the same time the sweet sounding winds blew, 
daylight lit up the sky, 

[45] all the immortals left their holy 

houses on Olympus, went down 

to Earth, with an outstanding gift in 

their hands. They came 

to Phoebus, who had appeared 


[50] on the northern Neva banks. 


Metre: Paroemiac (an ana), with a number of prosodical 
mistakes (in addition, |. 49 does not scan correctly, as 
TIEPLKAUTOG should have a short vu). 

Notes: In Baldani’s poem of 80 lines, the goddess Iris 
informs the entire world that the second child of Mary and Paul 
has been born in Russia. Paul is the future Emperor Paul I (1754- 
1801), and Mary is the future Empress Maria Fyodorovna, born 
Duchess Sophia Dorothea of Wurttemberg (1759-1828). 
Empress Catherine II gave her grandson, who was expected to 
become the future Emperor of Constantinople, once it had been 
liberated by the Russians, the name of Constantine. 

Biography: Georgios (Georgij in Russian) Baldani, a native 
Greek, studied at the Greek Gymnasium of St Petersburg (the 
Corps of Foreign Co-Religionists), which was established by 


Catherine II in 1775. His extraordinary career as a poet seems to 
have started with his Ode to Catherine II Great Empress of all 
Russia, the real Patroness of Greeks (1779), written when he was 
still a gymnasium pupil, ‘in Helleno-Greek’, as he himself 
proclaimed in the title of a separate edition, in which his ode 
was presented with a Russian translation. In 1779 and 1781, he 
completed Greek odes with Russian translations to celebrate the 
birth and the name-day of Grand Duke Constantine Pavlovich; in 
1782, he wrote an ode in ancient Greek with a Russian 
translation en regard for the birthday of Catherine II. His Russian 
version of the ode for the birth of Constantine Pavlovich (1779) 
is very similar (even down to the number of lines, i.e. 80) to the 
ode dedicated to the same event by the famous Russian poet 
Vassily Petrov (1736-1799). In 1780, Baldani translated into 
ancient Greek Petrov’s ode to Prince Grigory Potemkin (1778), 
following the triadic structure of ancient choral lyric: strophe - 
antistrophe - epode. In 1781, he translated another laudatory 
ode by Petrov to Potemkin (1777), using various metres in an 
imitation of ancient choral lyric. 

Bibliography: Kibalnik, Sergej (1999), “Georgij Baldani”, in: 
Alexandr Panchenko (ed.), Slovar’ russkikh pisatelej XVIII veka [A 
biographical dictionary of Russian writers of 18th c.], St 
Petersburg, vol. 1 (A-I), 55. On his Greek poems: Ermolaeva 
2019. 


Christian Friedrich Graefe (1780-1851) 


I. “ASEA—oOl ExXOpoi” Tpaywdia Ek TWv TOO 
ZXLAAEpou Appa 1pWtov. Zknvi a [post 1799] 


Mntnp avacoa, Fépovtes 


Mntnp. Neto8eto’ avayKn oUK Eu BovAnpate 


EEAAGov, W yEpovtec oi TA IPT’ Eker, 


"EUTIPOOVEV Uv, AouxXov AtTto0o’ Eudv 
XTEYOG, YUVALKELNV TE TIAOTAS’, OUWATA 

5 MEpouGd TIETIAWV YUUV’ EG OWLV ApoEevwv. 
Xfpnv yap Expfy, Attc avdpa wiAtatov, 
Lov 6’ avépi dc Biou te S50Eav WAECEV, 
Mopofic €fc yeAatvav oWv GuYaot 
NANGouc KAAUTITELV EVTOG Ev OLyf] SOUWV. 
10 Ayet S€ Satuwv ovv Bia yw’ GuEiALyoc 
Katpoc te Setvoc, TlayKpatwp Biou 8Edc, 

‘Ec toot’ Eyoi y’ GnBEc ASn pwc MOAoU. 
Obttw oEAHvn Stoodv EFETIANGE OIC, 

EE oU ev Gvdpa kai tupavvov Ev TIOAEL 

15 EBdotao’ cic uvnusetov houxov taou, 
“O Fv TITOAEWS apxNyos EUKpaTr) dei, 

‘Yutv 6’ auvvwy ev oBEvet Beaxiovoc, 
MoBoc 5’ év ExOpoic, otc MtdALG KUKAOUH EVN. 
@poSo0c yEV autos Eott, tvebua 6’ EVyEVEG 
20 ZWEL TlatTpOG TraLdotv Et’ EuMuTov Suolv, 
Ot Thode yc HET’ aUTOV Eiotv Epyata. 
‘Yustc 6’ Exeivous ei6et’, Ev vVEwW GBEVEL 

‘Og NUEAVoO<v>TO, TG 5’ ETHV Gu" NUEETO, 
OUk 018’, GAdotopos twos omapév xepi, 


25 Mtooc SUo0LoTov, AUTASEAQoOV, EUTIESOV: 


‘PAEav SE aidwyv toto vobv OpoMpova: 
Aetvnv té8nAev ic akuny akyh Biou. 
Ovmw yeynOa owas i6o00’ oudmpovac 
“H tipiv To’ Ev otdEaoa totic Stocoic yada, 
30 “Ioov protoa yaotpoc we ULAs Bapos. 
EU &’ oi6a, 1H¢ PUodoww Gugw uNntépa, 
Kad’ Ev ye toto Tlaldec 6vO’ OUOMPOvEG: 
Ta 5’ GAAa Travta voUv Eptc pepet Sixa. 
“EWG Yap OUV TATIP HEV AUTOG NUTUYXEL, 
35 OUtoc KaEtpyev Gu~pw ovv Sikh ULa: 
Zuyov S€ Sta00tc EuBaAWwy SuGEELTOV 
“Evwoev autous vy’ Evdoc Bapnyatos. 
‘Exphv avottAous GAAov GAAW TIpooTTEAay, 
Mn’ av kadevdeuv Ev SOuwv Evi OTEVEL. 
40 OUtw pEv cipEe SUOMSPOLG MpooTaypaoL 
‘Opyfic Biatov aiva SucoeBeotatns: 
AAA’ EuMutov Th Kapdia Ltoos HEN 
"Evetvev Euttedov. Bia yap 6c kpatet, 
MpdaEat tt mtnyfic¢ Batov oi’ ax<i>oyUvetat, 
45 ‘Oc kai BaAdoons Kua’ Eipyetv O1oG Wy. 
Textus: St Petersburg, Russian National Library, ms. F.608, I, 
4802. 


Crit.: accentus in ms. omissos addidi | | 18 KUKAoUEVN 
correxi: KEKAOUHEVN ms. | | 23 nUEavo<v>to supplevi | | 36 


éuBaAwvy correxi: €uBaAov ms. | | 37 Evwoev correxi: Evwoev ms. 
| U~’ correxi: Up ms. | | 44 a<i>oyUvetat correxi: GoyUVETaL ms. 
|| 45 @aAAaoons ante correcturam ms. 

Sim.: 10 Ayet 5€ Saipwv ovv Bia yp’ auEiAtyoc] cf. Godofredi 
Hermanni translationem e Schilleri dramate Piccolomini (act. III 
sc. 9: EAKEL SE Bia Saiwwv agavet) | | 11 mayKpatwp] cf. Isidor. 
Hymn. 4.23; Chr. Pat. 1339 | | 18 dBos 5’ Ev ExOpoic, otc TITOALG 
KUKAOUH EVN] cf. Godofredi Hermanni translationem e Schilleri 
dramate Wallensteinii Mors (act. IV, sc. 10: poBotot Tavto8_Ev 
KEKAnOHEVOL) | | 25 SUcototov] cf. Soph. OC 1688; Phil. 508; 
Aesch. PV 690; Cho. 745 | aUtadeAgov] Aesch. Sept. 718; Soph. 
Ant. 1, 503, 696 etc. | | 35 Sikn pra] cf. Eur. Or. 1244 | | 36 
duo0€Ettov] hapax in Diod. Sic. 3.44.1 | | 40 Suopdpotc] cf. Soph. 
Aj. 51; 642; OT 87; El. 143 || 41 SucoeBeotatns] cf. Aesch. Sept. 
598; Soph. Ant. 514. 


The Hostile Brothers. A Tragedy by Schiller 
First Act, First Scene 


DONNA ISABELLA in mourning; the ELDERS OF MESSINA. 
ISABELLA. 

Forth from my silent chamber’s deep recesses, 

Gray Fathers of the State, unwillingly 

I come; and, shrinking from your gaze, uplift 

The veil that shades my widowed brows: the light 

And glory of my days is fled forever! 

And best in solitude and kindred gloom 

To hide these sable weeds, this grief-worn frame, 


Beseems the mourner’s heart. A mighty voice 


Inexorable — duty’s stern command, 

Calls me to light again. 

Not twice the moon 

Has filled her orb since to the tomb ye bore 

My princely spouse, your city’s lord, whose arm 
Against a world of envious foes around 

Hurled fierce defiance! Still his spirit lives 

In his heroic sons, their country’s pride: 

Ye marked how sweetly from their childhood’s bloom 
They grew in joyous promise to the years 

Of manhood'’s strength; yet in their secret hearts, 
From some mysterious root accursed, upsprung 
Unmitigable, deadly hate, that spurned 

All kindred ties, all youthful, fond affections, 

Still ripening with their thoughtful age; not mine 
The sweet accord of family bliss; though each 
Awoke a mother’s rapture; each alike 

Smiled at my nourishing breast! for me alone 
Yet lives one mutual thought, of children’s love; 
In these tempestuous souls discovered else 

By mortal strife and thirst of fierce revenge. 
While yet their father reigned, his stern control 


Tamed their hot spirits, and with iron yoke 


To awful justice bowed their stubborn will: 
Obedient to his voice, to outward seeming 

They calmed their wrathful mood, nor in array 
Ere met, of hostile arms; yet unappeased 

Sat brooding malice in their bosoms’ depths; 
They little reek of hidden springs whose power 
Can quell the torrent’s fury: scarce their sire 

In death had closed his eyes, when, as the spark 
That long in smoldering embers sullen lay, 
Shoots forth a towering flame; so unconfined 
Burst the wild storm of brothers’ hate triumphant 
O’er nature’s holiest bands.13 


[transl. from the German D. Lodge, 1841] 


Metre: Iambic trimeters. Resolutions do not occur in Graefe’s 
iambic trimeter. Porson’s Law is broken four times in Il. 2, 12, 31, 
38, 45. 

Notes: Graefe had the opportunity to translate Schiller while 
he was in the presence of the great German philologist Gottfried 
Hermann, who himself translated four parts from Schiller’s 
Wallenstein trilogy (1799). Hermann certainly must have 
encouraged his students to try the same exercise — if not 
directly, then at least by the example of his own translations. 
Graefe only translated the subtitle of Schiller’s play ‘die 
feindlichen Bruder’, perhaps in order to avoid the specific 
allusion to Messina in favour of the more ancient-sounding 
‘enemy brothers’. His uftnp (unlike Schiller’s non-Greek 
‘Isabella’) is reminiscent, rather, of the mother of Eteocles and 
Polynices. 


II . Eig “Opnpov [post 1797] 


OUKEt’ Eptc TIOAEWV TlEpi BEikEAdv EOTLV “OuNpov, 

EE ov aivoBins tTAnuova pig AUKoc. 
Textus: St Petersburg, Russian National Library, MS department, 
F. 608, I, 4802. 


Sim.: 1 de re cf. Anth. Gr. 16.297-298 et al. | GeikeAov] dub. |. 
in Ar. Lys. 1252 | | 2 aivoBing] Anth. Pal. 7.226.1 (Anac.) 


On Homer 


No longer do the cities quarrel over godlike Homer, 


since a mighty strong wolf rent the poor man. 


Metre: Elegiac couplet. 

Notes: Graefe’s epigram is a free translation of Friedrich 
Schiller’s distich Der Wolfische Homer (‘Sieben Stadte zankten 
sich drum, ihn geboren zu haben, / Nun, da der Wolf ihn zerrif, 
nehme sich jede ihr Stick’), which was published among the 
satirical Xenien by Goethe and Schiller in Musen-Almanach 
(Tubingen 1797) as an answer to Friedrich August Wolf's 
Prolegomena ad Homerum (1795). 


III . Xtyh “Epwtos [post 1810] 


AUpnN EPWTOTIVENGS, Nv TIOTE HEALXLWG 

Nn&p aygi wirny, ttveGoov Ec ovata ot 
NveGud pou ivepoetv: ei 6’ Epetat “tivoc hv;” 
Liya, W avn. 


5 Mnynh wkupon,z, jv Tote yappapEen 


Pevons augi piAny, otdEov Ec 6upata ot 
Adakpuov we am’ éudv: ei &' Epetat “tivoc hv;” 
Liya, W USwp. 
Avyn néAtou, fv Tote pwc KaBapov 
10 Daivns duyi wirny, BAEWov Ec 6uaTa ot 
BAguaot TupooBOAotc: ei 8’ EpEtat “Tivos hv;" 
Liya, W avyn. 
"CQ OKLOG EK UUPTWV, Nv TIOTE Geto KAGS0UG 
NAEENS auygi wiAny, GWat Gy’ Vypotdtotc 
15 Epveoi oi otnPéwv: ei 8’ Epetat “tivoc hv;" 
Liya, W Epvoc. 
Textus: St Petersburg, Russian National Library, ms. F. 608, I, 
4802, f. 5v. 
Crit.: accentus in ms. omissos addidi 
Sim.: 1 €pwtortverc] hapax leg. | | 2 €¢ oUata] cf. Nonn. 


Dion. 3.54 et passim; cf. Anth. Pal. 5.303.1 | | 11 mupooBoAotc] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 12.196.2 


Silence of Eros 


Wind sweet-blowing and gentle, 

If thou blow upon my darling, 
Breathe a whisper in her ear. 

Soft thou be if asked, ‘who's here?’ 
[5] Rivulet swift-flowing and clear, 


If thou come upon my darling, 


Spray her face as if with tear. 

Soft thou be if asked, ‘who's here?’ 
Morning bright and bathed in sunlight, 
[10] When thou shine upon my darling, 
Eye her sending shafts of fire. 

Soft thou be if asked, ‘who's here?’ 
Woodland dark and myrtle-grown, 
When thy shade falls on my darling, 
[15] Touch her bosom swishing near. 
Soft thou be if asked, ‘who's here?’.14 


[Transl. from the Russian Tatiana Kostyleva, 2018] 


Metre: Graefe’s stanza comprises three pentameters (2 hem x 
3) and an adonean (as in the last line of a Sapphic stanza), a 
structure that seems to be his own invention, not paralleled in 
Greek poetry. The striking feature of its prosody is the large 
number of hiatuses, certo certius deliberate, no less than 
thirteen over the span of only four stanzas. Especially significant 
in this respect is the conclusive adonean: Ziya, W avpn / Liya, w 
USwp / Liya, W abyn / Liya, W Epvoc. 

Notes: Graefe’s poem translates Gavriil Derzhavin’s 
Modesty, itself a free translation of the Italian poem Amor timido 
by Metastasio (1698-1782), for which Derzhavin used a verbum 
pro verbo translation by Nicolay Lvov (1753-1803). Derzhavin 
also translated into Russian from the Anacreontica, the Greek 
Anthology, and Sappho. It seems, then, that his imitations from 
the Greek sounded quite authentic to Graefe and inspired him 
to render into ancient Greek this very poem, also stylised by 
Derzhavin as an epigram from the Greek Anthology. Graefe’s 
Greek version of Derzhavin is elegant and is far from being a 
slavishly literal translation. One may note the occurrence of 


lexical items from the Anthology and particularly from Nonnus’s 
Dionysiaca, which Graefe himself edited between 1819 and 1826: 
the very title might have been influenced by Nonnus, Dionysiaca 
33.107-108: kai "Epwtoc €c ovata pdptupt ovyf / PevSouEevNs 
dayopeve S0A0Mpova LO8ov avaoons. Graefe’s manuscript, now 
preserved in St Petersburg, must have been put together during 
his stay in Russia, although several of its parts may have been 
composed at different times. 

Biography: Christian Friedrich (Fyodor Bogdanovich in 
Russian) Graefe was born in Chemnitz (Saxony) on 1 July (N. S.) 
1780. At the age of seven, Graefe became a pupil at the Lyceum 
in Chemnitz. From 1799, he studied theology and philology at 
the University of Leipzig. Graefe belonged to the first generation 
of pupils studying in Leipzig under the great Gottfried Hermann 
(1772-1848; — Germany). After graduating from the university, 
Graefe became a private tutor (‘Erzieher’) and was later, in 1806, 
enlisted by Hermann to teach in Livonia in the family of Landrath 
Karl Gustav Samson von Himmelstjerna, whose third daughter, 
Hedwig, would later become Graefe’s wife. In 1810, on the 
advice of Mikhail Speransky, Graefe arrived in St Petersburg as a 
Professor of Greek at the Alexander Nevsky Theological 
Academy, founded in 1797. The following year, after engaging 
Graefe as a private tutor of ancient Greek, Sergey S. Uvarov, 
superintendent of St Petersburg Educational District, secured for 
him a position as Professor of Latin — and, in 1815, of Greek — at 
the Pedagogical Institute, a teacher training college that had 
been founded in 1804. After the Pedagogical Institute was 
reorganised by Uvarov into the University of St Petersburg 
(1819), Graefe became the first Professor of Greek and then 
Latin, and, in 1829, of ancient Greek literature. In 1818, he 
became a corresponding member and, in 1820, a full member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences. From 1817 onward, he 
worked as Custodian of the Collection of Antiquities and Coins in 
the Imperial Hermitage, a title later changed, in 1840, to 
Honorary Director of the Collection. Graefe’s own strong points 
were in the field of textual criticism and linguistics; following the 
advice of Hermann, Graefe edited the Dionysiaca by Nonnus of 


Panopolis in 1819-1826. Just like Hermann, furthermore, Graefe 
habitually expressed himself in Latin and Greek, occasionally 
writing poetry captandae benevolentiae causa.!> On 12 December 
1851, Graefe passed away in St Petersburg and was buried at 
the Smolensky Lutheran Cemetery (‘Der Deutsche Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Smolenski-Friedhof’). 

Bibliography: Eckstein, Friedrich August (1871/20052), 
Nomenclator philologorum, Leipzig, 173; Bursian, Conrad (1879), 
“Grafe, Christian Friedrich”, in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 9, 
555-556; Schmid, Georg (1886), “Zur russischen Gelehrten 
Geschichte. S.S. Uwarov und Christian Friedrich Graefe”, in: 
Russische Revue 26, 77-108, 156-167; Verlinsky, Alexander (2013), 
“Philologia inter Disciplinas: The Department of Classics at St 
Petersburg University 1819-1884”, in: Hyperboreus 19, 162-204; 
Smyshlyayeva, Vera (2015), Rossiiskie filologi-klassiki XIX veka. 
“Germanovskoe napravlenie” [Russian Classical Philologists of 
19th c. influenced by G. Hermann], St Petersburg, 124-127. On 
his Greek poems: Ermolaeva, Elena (2018), “Friedrich Schiller 
and Gavriil Derzhavin in Greek: Translations by Christian 
Friedrich Graefe (1780-1851)”, in: Philologia Classica 13/1, 165- 
180. 


Fyodor Yevgenievich Korsch (1843-1915) 


I. Eig thv Opnpou TArada thv uTto NLiKoAdou 
[vests petaneppacpevny [1886] 


An§dons daiw Being EAAnvidoc avdéfic, 


OapBew 8’, wc yEydAou TIpEoBEOS EyyUG Ewv. 
II . Mpdocg OvEeotpaAtov [1886] 


At pév AUKnov Td SuVaHiTLde 


"Yt’ ovdeviotav oixet’ Ec GEpa, 
OUk Eottv Ottt Un SES0pKwv 
XKeEoc Exno8a Tlep’ OTITTATECOLV. 
5 Ai 6’, wc EoATIa, oWoc Etti xBdvt 
"IMEPTOV GAiw TIpoTOpNs ~aoc, 
Aikatoc Eoot toto S5€x8at, 
"O xBEc Ea Tlapakoltic EUp_Ev. 
Textus: 2TEPANOZ. Carmina partim sua Graeca et Latina partim 
aliena in alterutram linguam ab se conversa elegit recensuit in 
ordinem redegit Theodorus Korsch Mosquanus, Hauniae: 
sumptibus librariae Gyldendalianae (Hegeliorum patris et filii). 
Typis Schultzianis, 1886, 24 et 47; Korsch, Fyodor E. (2012), in: 
Aristeas 6, 2012, 42 et 64. 
Sim.: 1.1 av&fjc] in fine versus cf. Hom. I/. 1.249; Od. 2.268; 
21.411 || 2 @ayBEw] in princ. versus cf. Hom. I/. 1.199; Od. 1.323. 
11.4 €yno8a] cf. Hom. I/. 19.180 | ommatecotv] cf. Sapph. fr. 
31.11 V | | 5 €oAtta] vox epica || 6 tueptov] cf. Alc. fr. 117b.5 | 


aAiw aoc] cf. Sapph. fr. 56.1 V (doc dAiw) || 8 tapdakottic] 
epicum, cf. Hom. J/. 1.557; 4.60 etc. 


On Homer's Iliad translated by Nikolay Gnedich 


I hear the divine Hellenic voice, long silenced, 


and I am astonished, as if being in presence of the great 
old man. 


To Westphal 


If the Lyceum is blown up 


by nihilists using dynamite, 


it will be impossible for you who cannot see 

with your eyes to get things. 

[5] But, if, as I hope, you, safe and sound on the ground, 
see the desired light of the sun, 

it is right for you to receive 


what my wife found yesterday. 


Metre: I. Elegiac couplet. II. Alcaic stanzas (in Aeolic dialect). 

Notes: I. The first complete hexameter translation of the 
Iliad into Russian, by the poet Nikolay Gnedich (1784-1833), 
appeared in print in 1829 and was received by the reading public 
with enthusiasm and acclaim. In 1830, the famous Russian poet 
Alexander Pushkin wrote an epigram in praise of Gnedich, which 
Korsch translated into ancient Greek in the dialect of Homer.16 

II. The poem to Westphal is an occasional letter equipped 
with notes in ancient Greek; it tells the story of Westphal’s 
spectacles getting lost in the wood, being found by the wife of 
the author, and being restored to their rightful owner, together 
with a small Greek poem: 


‘PodSdAMos OVEOTPAALOS, 6 EVSOKLUNOUG ETIL HETPLKA, 
TLAPAYEVOLEVOG TIOTE TH TOLNTH Eittev OTL Oi AEYOUEVOL 
OUSEVLOTAL ATIELAOELaV TO AUKEtov TO NLKOAGOU TOO 
Katoapidou, oU TOTE KATWKEL, TAUTH TH VUKTL KATAAUGELV 
TA vOv TOAVEPVANTW SUVAHiTLEL. ATtEAOWV 5’ Ett’ oikOU 
SAAOG EVEVETO THV aUTOO StomItpav KATAALTIWV. TA 8’ 
UOTEPAiaA O TIOLNTNS aUThV dveupwv ATIETIEUWE HETA TODSE 
to6 moiunuatiou. 


Rudolf Westphal, the famous metrician, once visited the 
poet and told him that the so-called nihilists had 
threatened to blow up the Lyceum of Prince Nikolai, where 
he lived at that time, with the now famous dynamite on 
that very night. When he returned home, it became clear 
that he had left his glasses behind. On the next day, the 


poet found them and sent them back together with the 
following little poem. 


Rudolf Westphal (1826-1892) was a German classical philologist 
and the editor of Scriptores metrici graeci (Leipzig 1866). From 
1875 to 1879, he taught at Moscow Imperial Lyceum in Memory 
of Prince Nicolay, a privileged boarding school for the 
aristocracy with an in-depth programme in ancient languages 
(1868-1917). The poemetto, presented here, written in the Aeolic 
dialect, testifies to Korsch’s friendship with Westphal. It wittily 
integrates into the archaic dialect Greek versions of modern 
terms: Suvapitic for ‘dynamite’ (a term, coined from the Greek 
word duvautc by Korsch himself, after its invention by Alfred 
Nobel in 1867), and oUSeviotac (Aeolic form for Attic 
ouUdeviotis) for the French word ‘nihiliste’ (first attested in 
1877). 

Biography: Fyodor Korsch was an honoured professor of 
classics and Oriental languages at Moscow University and a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. His scope was 
broad enough to include Slavistics, Indo-European linguistics, 
and the theory of versification, metre and translation. He 
published translations into Russian from the Latin of Catullus 
and Propertius, from the Slovene of the Romantic poet France 
Preseren, and from German. In 1886, he edited a poetry 
anthology titled Stephanos, which consisted of 17 Greek and 88 
Latin poems, including both original works and translations into 
ancient Greek and Latin from Russian, German (e.g., Goethe and 
Schiller), Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Armenian, and Slovene 
(Preseren). The anthology also included translations Korsch had 
made from ancient Greek into Latin (Soph. Ant. 781sqq.; Sappho 
fr. 1 etc.). 

Bibliography: Grushka, Apollon (1916), Fyodor Jevgenyevich 
Korsch (Necrologue), Moscow. 


Vyacheslav I. Ivanov (1866-1949) 


I. G.A. Rachinsky [1910?] 


Npopavttc oiktlpy@v te to Natpoc pirotc 
TIEMUKAG EiprvNs TE OUVTEBALUHEVOLG, 
QUTOG GUVOLKTELPGG HEV, Ev KALpW SE TWG 
BEoTIpoTInoas EVOTOHWC VEaV XapLv: 


5 ovv totyapoov xaip’, wyd0’ev XpLot® pire. 
II . M.I. Rostovtsev [19107] 


PBopGc HEV EKOWOAVTL TOV TIGAAL OTIOpoOV, 
TtOvou 6’ GEATITOV KapTIOV AVTEIAGVTL GOL 


otteipac aTtapxWv aveiuw pepw xapLv. 
Ill . F.F. Zieliniski [1910-1912] 


Aedidos Epunved kai BakxeUTOv UTIOMAta, 

€€ Aidao Sduwv ayKadéoas EAEvnv, 

As pativ NSupEADs EAANVida PwvNnodons 

EKAUEG AVTAUSGv KAAG SLSACKOHEVOG, 

5 OABLE, ape PiAEl te OUVEVOEOV, EAAGSOc EittEp 

HOUGOTIOAW OuvEpGv EUXOHEB’ AUPOTEPW. 
Textus: Ivanov, Vyacheslav (1912), Nezhnaja tajna [Soft Secret], 
Humanorum studiorum cultoribus, St Petersburg, 112-113; Id. 
(1979), The Complete Works in four Volumes, 3, Brussels, 59. 


Sim.: 1.1 Npdpavttc oiktipy@v te tod Natpodc] cf. NT Cor. 
ii.1.3.2 (6 Natrp tv oiktlpu@v kal O¢dc dons TapakANoEWs); 


NT Rom. 12.1.1 (NapakaAw® obv Ud, aSeApoi, Sta tTOv 
OikKTLPUMv Tob O<od) || 4 Beottpottroac] cf. Hom. I/. 1.109; 
2.322; Od. 2.184; Pind. Pyth. 4.190. III.4 cf. Sol. fr. 18 W. (TIOAAG 
S.SaoKoyEvoc) | | 5 cuvevOeov] hapax leg. ut vid. | | 6 
UoucoTtoAw] cf. Eur. Alc. 445 


To G.A. Rachinsky 


You are a preacher of the Father of mercy 
and of peace for friends distressed, 
for you yourself have pity upon them, but over time 


you somehow become a prophet of a new delight with 
propitious words: 


[5] hence, my dear friend, rejoice together in Christ. 
To Michael Rostovtsev 


To you, who saved the seed of old from death, 

who raised the unhoped-for fruit of work, 

who promoted the growth of the first offerings, I, the 
sower, bring [my] thanks. 


To F.F. Zielinski 


You, interpreter of the Pythia and exegete of the Bacchae, 
you who invoked the ghost of Helen from Hades, 


to whom you listened when she was speaking sweetly in 
Greek, 


and to whom you learned to reply with beautiful words, 


[5] you, blessed, rejoice and love [me] full of the god 
together [with youl], if we, 


both servants of the Muses, boast to love Hellas together. 


Metre: I-II: Iambic trimeters, III: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: I. Grigory Alekseyevich Rachinsky (1859-1939) was a 
religious philosopher and translator. In Ivanov's epigram, there 
is evidently a deliberate mixture of pagan and Christian 
vocabulary. It starts with the pagan tpoyavttc (‘prophet’) and 
continues with the ‘Father of mercies and peace’, which recalls 
the wording of the New Testament formula and the Prayer for 
Christmas: O¢dc wv eipfvne, Natrp oiktipyOv, / ths HEyaANs 
Bouafic cou tov Ayysaov, / eiphvnv TAapEXOLEVOV, ATIEOTELAGG 
rutv (‘As Thou art God of peace and Father of mercies, / Thou 
hast sent unto us Thine Angel of great counsel, / granting us 
peace’). This choral ode, the Irmos of the morning service for 
Christmas, was sent by Rachinsky, in Moscow, to Ivanov, in St 
Petersburg on a card dated 25 December 1910. Ivanov’s Greek 
poem seems to have been his answer to this greeting. Note the 
expressive repetition of oUv (cUVTESALLHEVOLG, OUVOLKTELPAG 
and ovyyatpe in tmesi) and the deliberate repetitions of 
clausulae (to0 Natpodc wiArotc - Ev XPLot® ire). 

II. Mikhail Ivanovich Rostovtsev (1870-1952) was a historian 
of the ancient world and professor first at St Petersburg 
University (1901-1918) and later at Yale University (1925-1944). 
His friendship with Ivanov began in 1893 in Rome, where Ivanov 
was writing his Latin dissertation about tax farming in the 
Roman Republic (De societatibus vectigalium publicorum populi 
Romani), and Rostovtsev his own, about the wall paintings of 
Pompeii. Rostovtsev changed his scientific focus under the 
influence of Ivanov, among others, and began to work on the 
History of Tax Farming in the Roman Empire: From Augustus to 
Diocletian. After returning to Russia, Rostovtsev completed his 
dissertation and published it in 1899, becoming a professor at St 
Petersburg University and later an academician. Ivanov seemed 
to be more of a poet, a leader of the symbolist movement and a 


philosopher of mysticism. He wrote his epigram in gratitude for 
Rostovtsev's efforts to encourage him to complete and publish 
his dissertation in 1910, i.e. to save his opus magnum (which he 
called tov TtdAat omtdopov) from oblivion, and to receive Tlovou §' 
deATItov KapTtov, the unhoped-for new grain. In these lines 
Ivanov gives a sui generis poetical paraphrase of two famous 
parables in the New Testament, the Parable of the sower (Mark 
4.3-8) and Parable of the growing seed (Mark 4.26-29). 

III. Tadeusz Stefan (in Russian Faddey Frantsevich) Zielinski 
(1859-1944) was a classical philologist and professor at St 
Petersburg University (1890-1922) and then, at Warsaw 
University (1922-1939). Zielinski enriched Russian culture with 
his translations of ancient poetry, including the complete 
tragedies of Sophocles in 1914-1915, which are still considered 
classics. In his Greek epigram, Ivanov compares Zielifski to an 
ancient prophet, an interpreter of Apollo and Dionysus - 
Zielinski, an extremely popular and charismatic lecturer on 
ancient religion and literature, and a brilliant translator and 
scholar, could be seen as a kind of mediator between antiquity 
and his contemporaries - and at the same time, he compares 
him to a mediaeval philosopher, Goethe’s Faust who summoned 
Helen of Troy from Hades to partake of eternal beauties. The 
last lines seem to hint that Zielinski and Ivanov shared the idea 
of a new Renaissance of classical antiquity, this time in the Slavic 
world. 

Biography: Vyacheslav Ivanovich Ivanov was a symbolist 
poet, a literary critic, a classical scholar, and a translator. He 
studied history, philology, and philosophy at the University of 
Moscow, and later, in 1886-1891, he was a student at the 
University of Berlin, where he attended lectures by Theodor 
Mommsen, Eduard Zeller, Ernst Curtius, and others, preparing 
his dissertation under Otto Hirschfeld. During his stay in 
Germany, he was influenced by the philosophy of Friedrich 
Nietzsche and the German Romantics. In his treatises on 
Dionysus The Hellenic Religion of the Suffering God (1904) and 
Religion of Dionysus (1905), he followed the ideas of Nietzsche’s 
The Birth of Tragedy. In 1924, Ivanov emigrated from the Soviet 


Union to Rome, where he found a job inter alia as a professor of 
Old Church Slavonic at the Collegium Russicum. He died in 1949 
and was buried at the Cimitero Acattolico. His translations of, 
e.g., Sappho, Alcaeus, Pindar, the almost complete tragedies of 
Aeschylus, and the sonnets of Petrarch, are still considered 
classics. 

Bibliography: Ivanov, Vyacheslav (tr.) (1989) Eskhil. Tragedii 
[Aeschylus. Tragedies], ed. by Nikolay Balashov/Dmitry Ivanov/ 
Mikhail Gasparov/Gasan Guseinov/Nikolai Kotrelev/Victor 
Jarcho, Moscow; Bongard-Levin, Grigory (1997), “M.I. Rostovtsev 
i Vyach. I. Ivanov” [M.I. Rostovtsev and Vyach. I. Ivanov], in: 
Skifskii Roman [Scythian Novel], Moscow, 248-258; Takho-Godi, 
Elena (2002), “Dve sudby nedarom svyazuet vidimaya nit” [A 
visible thread connects two destinies not by chance], in: Daniela 
Rizzi/Andrej Shishkin (eds.), Archivio russo-italiano II. Collana di 
Europa Orientalis, Salerno, 181-276 (Publication of the letters by 
F. Zielinski to V. Ivanov and the articles by F. Zielinski about V. 
Ivanov); Zielinski, Thadeusz (1933), “Poeta Odrodzenia 
Stowianskiego: Wiecystaw Iwanow”, in: Pion, Warszawa, 12; 
Zielinski, Thadeusz (2012), Mein Lebenslauf, ed. by Michael von 
Albrecht, Berlin; Lapo-Danilevsky, Konstantin (ed.) (2019), Alkey i 
Sapfo v perevode Vyach. Ivanova [Alcaeus and Sappho in 
translation by Vyach. Ivanov], St Petersburg. On his Greek 
poems: Ermolaeva, Elena (2019), “Grecheskoye poslaniye Vyach. 
Ivanova G.A. Rachinskomu” [The Greek poem by Vyach. Ivanov 
to G.A. Rachinsky], in: Philologia Classica 14/1, 121-130; 
Ermolaeva, Elena (2020), “Three Greek Poems by the 
Neohumanist Vyacheslav Ivanov (1866-1949)”, in: Mika Kajava/ 
Tua Korhonen/Jamie Vesterinen (eds.), MEILICHA DORA. Poems 
and Prose in Greek from Renaissance and Early Modern Europe, 
Helsinki, 333-348. 


Iakob M. Borovsky (1896-1994) 


I. <De S. A. Zhebelevii studiis ante annos abhinc XLV 


inchoatis> [1937] 


‘ETMV TEGOAPAKOVTA TIEVTE KAELVOV 
dt’ WV YPaUUGOLv Wy Pdos HEYLOTOV 
TIAGL TOLG AyaBotc PEPE WABnoLv, 
TLOAAN avtidoow Sikatoc hoea, 

5 wW St6daokare, viv AaBetv map’ nudv. 
AAX' ovk GéLa ood Topetv Eveotiv. 
“Httov &’ ei oBEVOEV, tTooodtov to8t 
ouyxaipovtas opod Kai evosBoOvtac 


ebxeo8al epi ood Ta Tat’ Gptota. 


Textus: Gavrilov, A.K. (2004), “A.M. BopoBckui Kak pegfaKTop uu 
noat”, in: Philologia Classica 6, 99-112: 110; Borovsky, Iakob M. 
(2009), Opera Philologica, St Petersburg, 425. 

Sim.: 2 pdoc yEyLotov] cf. Eur. Bacch. 608 | | 6 AAA’ oUK Géta 
oo0] cf. Ael. Arist. WpeaBeutiKdsc mpoc AyUAéa 23 (p. 807.11 Behr) 


<On the forty-fifth anniversary of S. A. Zhebelev’s 
scholarly activities> 


Since you have been bringing education to all who are 
noble for forty-five illustrious years, being the greatest 
light of learning, o master, it is fair that now [5] you should 
receive a big repayment from us. But it is impossible to 
deliver gifts worthy of you. Be sure, however, that even if 
we have inadequate strength, we wish you all the best, 
piously rejoicing together with you. 


Metre: Phalaecians. 
Notes: Sergei Aleksandrovich Zhebelev (1867-1941), a full 


member of the Russian/Soviet Academy of Sciences, was an 
eminent classical philologist and a historian of the ancient 
world, as well as a specialist in epigraphy and archaeology. He 
began his scholarly work in 1890 at the Museum of Antiquities of 
St Petersburg University, where he later became a professor. 
Borovsky was among his pupils. 


II . ErcutUpBuov Salomoni Luriae [1970] 


Mr KAaUuonte, piAoL, TOV EUOV TAMOV: OUK ETEF yap 

evOd6e vov ketal dotéa kai Kovin, 

GAAG HEU GiSLov HETA TIGOL Vonpata HipveEt 

AAV ooyiny €0 Tapadegapevotc. 
Textus: Luria, Salomon (ed.) (1970), Democritea, Leninopoli, 5, 
618; Borovsky, Iakob M. (2009), Opera Philologica, St Petersburg, 
448. 

Sim.: 1 uh KAaUonteE] cf. LXX, Ezechiel 24. 23. 3 | etefi] cf. 
Democr. fr. 49.7 DK | | 2 dotéa kai Kovin] cf. Anth. Pal. 5.85.4; 
7.284.4 (dotEa kai oto Su(v)); 8.229.1-2 (Gotéa oOva KEvOW 
Kal OTLOSLVv TotoLv EmtepXouEvotc) | | 3-4 vorfpata...coginv €U 


Tlapadeeauevotc] cf. Pind. O/. 7.72 (copwtata vornpata... 
TrapadseEauéevouc) 


Epitaph for Salomo Luria 
Don't weep, friends, on my tomb, as, verily, 


itis not me, the bones and ashes, that lie here now, 


but my thoughts remain forever with all those who 
received well the wisdom of the Greeks. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 


Notes: The epitaph for Professor Salomo Luria (1891-1964) 
was Set in stone on Luria’s grave at the cemetery of Lviv 
(Ukraine). Luria graduated from the Faculty of History and 
Philology of St Petersburg University in 1913, where he was a 
pupil of Sergey Zhebelev, Mikhail Rostovtsev, and Tadeusz 
Zielinski. He corresponded with Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (3 Germany), Michael Ventris and others. His 
broad scholarly interests, including the history of science and 
mathematics - from Babylonian times up to Bonaventura 
Cavalieri and Leonhard Euler, whom he translated into Russian - 
were reflected in his numerous books (Anti-Semitism in the 
Ancient World, Petrograd 1922; Berlin 1923; The Infinitesimal 
Theory of the Ancient Atomists, Moscow/Leningrad 1935, etc.) and 
in over two hundred articles. In 1949, Luria was accused of 
cosmopolitanism and expelled from the Academy of Sciences 
and the Department of Classical Philology of Leningrad 
University, where he had been working as a professor of ancient 
Greek. In 1953, Luria became professor at Lviv University in 
Ukraine. The main work of his life - the annotated fragments of 
Democritus (Democritea, Leninopoli 1970) - was published by his 
colleagues after his death together with Borovsky’s epigram and 
its translation into Russian. 


III . A.K. Gavrilov [1991] 


BiBAtov, OAEFavSp_, t66’ Eotw oot Tap’ EETO 
OUUBOAoV AWEVSEG KAAALMUETS MLALAG 
rSé TIPOTIEUTITLKOV EU HEV ET’ HEPOG UE TIETEOOAL, 
€U &' ATIOVOOTAOAL TIOAAOV dEEouEVOUG. 

Textus: Borovsky, Iakob M. (2009), Opera Philologica, St 


Petersburg, 453. 
Sim.: 2 KaAALpUEG] cf. Nonn. Dion. 5.198, 15.171, 16.76 


For A.K. Gavrilov 


This book, o Alexander, let it be for you from me 
a sure proof of beautiful friendship, 
and let it escort you in flying well through the air 


and in coming back safely with much profit. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: This is a dedication written in the book by Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Euripides Herakles I-III, Darmstadt 
1959 (repr. of the 1907 and 1895 editions), presented to 
Alexander Konstantinovich Gavrilov, Borovsky’s student and 
colleague, on 3 May 1991, upon his departure for the USA with 
his wife and daughter for a year of study at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton. In 1993, Gavrilov went on to 
receive the New Europe Prize in Berlin and in the same year he 
founded the Bibliotheca Classica Petropolitana, an independent 
research centre and reference library, along with Hyperboreus, a 
journal for classical philology, and a Russian almanac The Ancient 
World and Us (‘Drevnii mir i my’), which publishes studies in the 
history of classics and its heritage in Russia and Western Europe. 

Biography: Iakob Markovich Borovsky was a professor at 
the Classics Department of St Petersburg University, a 
researcher, translator, and a Neo-Latin poet. 47 of his Latin 
poems and 12 Greek poems (written between 1935 and 1991, 
many after he turned 90) were published in: Eberle 1961, 23-25; 
Carmina Latina recentiora, Leichlingiae 1974, 225-226; journals 
such as Vox Latina, Atene e Roma, and Greece & Rome. The 
majority of these were occasional poems: jubilees (In diem 
natalem Horati, In diem natalem Ovidi, Carmen natalicium 
Lomonosovianum, EIX NENTHKONTAETIAN ®IAOAOPIKH> 
EPTAXIA> ZEPIIOY ZEBEAE®, etc.), book inscriptions, dedications 
to his friends and colleagues (I//ustrissimo Hugoni Henrico Paoli, 
1962; To M. von Albrecht, 1992; AAE=IAI OEOAOPIAOY 


AIAAZKAAQI LOPOTATOI EY NPATTEIN, 1983, etc.). 

Bibliography: Eberle, losephus (ed.) (1961), Viva Camena. 
Latina huius aetatis carmina. Cum commentariolo Iosephi et 
Linae IJsewijn-Jacobs ,De litteris Latinis recentioribus’, Turici et 
Stuttgardiae (pp. 23-26: selection of Borovsky’s Latin poems, 
with a short biography on p. 201); Pacitti, Guerino (1962), “La 
predica di un filologo russo”, in: Studi romani 10, 54-56; 
Borovskij, Iacob M. (1985), “Iacobus Borovskij, professor 
Leninopolitanus”, in: Vox Latina 21, 80, 295; Borovsky, Iacob M. 
(1993), “URSS: De philologia Classica”, in: La filologia greca e 
latina nel secolo XX, Vol. 2, Pisa, 789-796; Gavrilov, Aleksandr/ 
Zelchenko Vsevolod/Shaburina Tatiana (eds.) (2009), I.M. 
Borovsky. Opera Philologica, St Petersburg; Gavrilov, Aleksandr 
(2010), “Trudy i dniJ. M. Borovskogo” [Works and Days of I.M. 
Borovsky], in: Budaragina/Keyer/Verlinsky 2010, 158-192; 
Gavrilov, Aleksander (2013), “Jakov M. Borovski, pesnik latinScine 
v Sovjetski zvezi” Jakov M. Borovskij: Poet of Latin in the Soviet 
Union”] (transl. by Sonja ZupanZié), in: Keria: Studia Latina et 
Graeca XV/2, 23-34. 
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Translation: ‘To Macrobius, the well-known admirer of 
every holy wisdom, the minimus, rather than Maximus, 
who was formerly a Greek, and now, in addition, is an 
Hyperborean, <sends> greetings in the Lord. Having 
received this brief work, correct it in what seems to be 
wrong, and, thus corrected, do not, please, abandon it 
to the depths of forgetfulness, but let it be known also 
to other lovers of virtue: it will draw out of the 
exceeding frenzy for the fineries of Hellenic style, if not 
all, at least some of those who suffer terribly from that 


disease. Farewell, beloved friend and brother in the 
Lord. Year 7060 [= 1552], from the city of Moscow which 
rules over all the northernmost Russia.’ The reading 
avwtdtou is proposed by Sevéenko 1997b (aiwtdtou 
‘eternal’ Bushkovitch 1993; or aytwtatou ‘most holy’?). 
On Epwuavins see AP 5. 220, 2; 255, 12; 293, 2; Ianos 
Laskaris Epigr. 15, 12 Meschini. 


Latin original: Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab 
oris | Italiam, fato profugus, Laviniaque venit / litora, 
multum ille et terris iactatus et alto / vi superum saevae 
memorem Iunonis ob iram; | multa quoque et bello 
passus, dum conderet urbem | inferretque Deos Latio: 
genus unde Latinum / Albanique patres atque altae 
moenia Romae. 


German original text: Fr. Schiller. Die Braut von Messina 
oder die feindlichen Bruder. Ein Trauerspiel mit Choren, 
1803. Erster Auftritt. Donna Isabella in tiefer Trauer, die 
Altesten von Messina stehen um sie her. Isabella: Der 
Noth gehorchend, nicht dem eignen Trieb, / Tret’ ich, 
ihr greisen Haupter dieser Stadt, / Heraus zu euch aus 
den verschwiegenen / Gemdachern meines Frauensaals, 
das Antlitz / [5] Vor euren Mannerblicken zu 
entschleiern. / Denn es geziemt der Wittwe, die den 
Gatten / Verloren, ihres Lebens Licht und Ruhm, / Die 
schwarz umflorte Nachtgestalt dem Aug / Der Welt in 
stillen Mauern zu verbergen; / [10] Doch unerbittlich 
allgewaltig treibt / Des Augenblicks Gebieterstimme 
mich / An das entwohnte Licht der Welt hervor. / Nicht 
zweimal hat der Mond die Lichtgestalt / Erneut, seit ich 
den furstlichen Gemahl / [15] Zu seiner letzten 
Ruhestatte trug, / Der machtigwaltend dieser Stadt 
gebot, / Mit starkem Arme gegen eine Welt / Euch 
schutzend, die euch feindlich rings umlagert. / Er selber 
ist dahin, doch lebt sein Geist / [20] In einem tapfern 
Heldenpaare fort / Glorreicher Sohne, dieses Landes 


Stolz. / Ihr habt sie unter euch in freud’ger Kraft / 
Aufwachsen sehen, doch mit ihnen wuchs / Aus 
unbekannt verhangnisvollem Samen / [25] Auch ein 
unsel’ger Bruderhaf§ empor, / Der Kindheit frohe 
Einigkeit zerrei&end, / Und reifte furchtbar mit dem 
Ernst der Jahre. / Nie hab’ ich ihrer Eintracht mich 
erfreut; / An diesen Brusten nahrt’ ich beide gleich, / 
[30] Gleich unter sie vertheil’ ich Lieb’ und Sorge, / Und 
beide weiff ich kindlich mir geneigt. / In diesem 
einz’gen Triebe sind sie Eins, / In allem Andern trennt 
sie blut’ger Streit. / Zwar, weil der Vater noch 
gefurchtet herrschte, / [35] Hielt er durch gleiche 
Strenge / Gerechtigkeit die Heftigbrausenden im Zugel, 
/ Und unter eines Joches Eisenschwere / Bog er 
vereinend ihren starren Sinn. / Nicht waffentragend 
durften sie sich nahn, / [40] Nicht in denselben Mauern 
Ubernachten. / So hemmt' er zwar mit strengem 
Machtgebot / Den rohen Ausbruch ihres wilden Triebs; 
/ Doch ungebessert in der tiefen Brust / Lie& er den 
Hafg - der Starke achtet es / [45] Gering, die leise Quelle 
zu verstopfen, / Weil er dem Strome machtig wehren 
kann. 


Dershavin’s original text: Taxi, munbii BeTepounk, / 
Kolb NOPXHEWb TbI Ha Nt06e3Hy, / Kak B34bIXaHbe el B 
yuiko wenun. / Ectbav cnpocut: ube? - monun. / [5] 
Ynctbii, 6bicTpbin pyyeéunk, / EcTbAN BCTPeTMWWb TbI 
nro6e3nHy, / Kak cne3vHKa ei B AULO nnewuy. / EcTban 
CNpocuT: 4be? - MonUN. / AcHbIi, BeAPeHHbIN AeHEUNK, 
/ [10] Kak ocBaATMWb Thi nto6e3Hy, / B3rnagoB 
MNaMeHHbIx ed 6pocb nyun. / EctbAV cnpocut: Ubu? - 
monun. / TeMHbI, MAPTOBbI necounk, / Kak COoKpOeWb 
Tb nto6e3Hy, / [15] Tuxo BeTKO rpyAb ev WeKoun. / 
ECTbs/AM CNpOcuT: KTO? - MONUN. 


The list of Graefe’s published Latin and Greek poetry 
(Gelegenheits-Schriften), in: Bulletin de la classe des 


sciences historiques, philologiques et politiques de 
Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg 9/22- 
24, 1852, 367f.: 1. Gallorum sub Brenno in Graecia clades 
et infamia nostris temporibus in memoriam revocata. 
MDCCCXII; 2. YMNOz EIZ NEMEZIN EN THI NIKHI KAI 
TOI NOZTOI AAEZANAPOY TOY ZEBAZTOY. Hymne a 
Nemesis a l'occasion du triumphe et du retour de Sa 
Majesté l’Empereur. Par le Dr. F. Graefe. St. Petersbourg. 
1814; 3. ZEPIIOI LIMONOZ OYBAPO® 
TYMNAZIAPXONTI. ’Ev tf to0 Fuuvaotou xyopnyia. 
MDCCCXVI; 4. Ad imaginem Alexandri I. imperatoris et 
auctoris omnium Rossorum in museo numismatico Imp. 
Academiae Scient. Petropoli positam Cal. Mart. 
MDCCCXXIV; 5. THI KAIZAPEIAI NEPI ENIZTHMON 
AKAAHMIAI THI EN NETPOY MOAEI THN EKATONTOYTIN 
EAYTH2 NANHIYPIN TO NPOQTON APOYZHI THI KO TOY 
AEKEMBPIOY TOY AQK® (AOKG? — EE) ETOY2; 6. Der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu St Petersburg 
bey ihrer ersten Saecular-Feier den XXIX. December 
MDCCCXXVI. Fur wenige aus dem Griechischen ubersetzt 
vom Verfasser; 7. H KION TOY AITEAOY. THI AMHNOZ 
AYTOYZTOY ETOY2 AQAA; 8. Imperatori Augustissimo 
Domino suo Clementissimo quid pro tot ac tantis beneficiis 
Universitas Literaria debeat? Oratio in solemni 
Universitatis inauguratione habita a Fr. Graefo. 
Petropoli MDCCCXXXVIII. 


The Russian original: Crbituy yMonKHyBLUU 3BYK 
60>KeECTBEHHONM 3nnUHcKoN peuy; / Crapya BenuKoro 
TEHb 4YHO CMYLLIEHHONU AYO. 
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Austria 


William M. Barton 
Martin M. Bauer 
Martin Korenjak 
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Fig. 14: First page of Kollar’s poem Charites (see below, p. 698- 
707) from Franz Christoph Scheyb (ed.) (1756), Musae Francisco 
et Mariae Theresiae augustis congratulantur ob scientias, bonasque 
artes eorum iussu et munificentia Vindobonae restitutas, 
Vindobonae, p. 130. Photo: Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna. 


Austria within its present borders has existed only since 1919. 
Before that, its respective regions belonged to the much larger 
Habsburg Monarchy. Its history and development were 
intertwined with that of the other parts of this political entity, 
notably Hungary and Bohemia. 

The preconditions for the development of a ‘neo-ancient’ 
Greek literature were less promising in Austria than in other 
European countries in two respects: First, while the Reformation 
gained some ground in many parts of the Habsburg Monarchy 
during the 16th century, it was resolutely suppressed and 
ultimately marginalised by the rulers. By and large, the 
Habsburg lands either remained Catholic or soon reverted to 
Catholicism. For this reason, the reformatory enthusiasm for 
Greek as the language of the New Testament was scarcely seen 
in Austria. After the Council of Trent had decided that the Latin 
Vulgata should remain the fundamental text of Catholicism, 
deeper study of the Greek New Testament and of Greek in 
general became less of a priority. Second, Austria had virtually 
no tradition of learned Greek philology of the kind that 
flourished in Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
England, where many learned men acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the language of the ancient Greeks. All in all, 
then, ancient Greek received but little attention in early modern 
Austria. The onset of German new humanism 
(‘Neuhumanismus’) in the later 18th century? eventually 
brought a change, but this trend, too, originated in the 
Protestant world and caught on in Austria only with some delay 
and in attenuated form. 

None of the above is to say that there were no possibilities 
at all to learn ancient Greek in the centuries before. Regular 


instruction in that language had been provided at the University 
of Vienna by a Graecarum literarum professor since 1523.3 From 
the second half of the 16th century, the Jesuits opened a 
number of schools in Austria (Vienna 1553, Innsbruck 1562, Graz 
1573, Klagenfurt 1604 etc.). Their syllabus, the generally 
mandatory Ratio Studiorum, which was issued in a preliminary 
form in 1582 and in its definitive form in 1599,4 prescribed five to 
seven years of Greek for every student of a Jesuit school. 
However, such Greek school exercises as have been preserved? 
demonstrate that the pupils’ actual command of Greek 
remained far below their command of Latin. Over the centuries, 
the Ratio served as a model for the syllabuses of other orders 
such as the Benedictines or Piarists, and therefore provided 
some Greek education in their schools, too. A higher level was 
reached when the state gradually took over the educational 
system and initiated a series of reforms, which were in part 
inspired by the ideas of German new humanism and therefore 
tended to promote Greek, in the later 18th and early 19th 
centuries.6 In humanist gymnasia, Greek was among the most 
important disciplines. Over the following decades and centuries, 
however, its role in the curriculum was gradually eroded, 
especially after the Second World War. Today, Greek is an 
optional school subject at best, while it is still an established 
discipline at university. 

As the composition of poetry requires accomplished levels of 
control and understanding of the respective language, it comes 
as no surprise that the development of Austro-Greek poetry 
reflects to some degree the aforementioned trends in religious 
and educational history. In the earlier periods, publications of 
Greek verse appear to be even scarcer than the rather unhelpful 
preconditions would lead one to expect. (What may exist in 
manuscript is unknown at present except for some chance 
finds.) Moreover, Greek prints seem to have been restricted to 
Vienna until the 19th century. In fact, we have been able to 
discover only one slim volume of Greek poetry for the whole of 
the 16th century. This publication, Georg Fabricius’ and Andreas 
Charopus’ m@aAdyia (1563), clearly was an offshoot of the 


vogue for Greek studies in Germany initiated by Melanchthon 
(> Germany), as it was dedicated to the latter’s pupil Georg 
Tanner, who himself taught Greek at the University of Vienna. 
After that, scarcely any pertinent material is to be detected until 
the middle of the 18th century, when Adam Frantisek Kollar 
(1718-1783) published a Greek idyll in a collected volume in 
honour of Maria Theresia and her husband Emperor Francis I 
(1756). Again, this remained quite an isolated phenomenon. At 
least Kollar’s Greek (as also that of his later followers from the 
19th century onwards) contrasts favourably with Charopus’ 
often hopelessly erroneous language. 

At the end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th, 
some volumes of Greek poetry were published in Vienna quite 
independently of native Austrian developments. At that time, a 
community of several hundred Greek immigrants, mostly 
merchants, had settled in the capital and developed some 
noteworthy literary activity. For several decades, Vienna became 
the most important printing place of what is known today as the 
Greek Enlightenment. Publishers of Greek descent, such as 
Georgios Vendotis and the brothers Poulios, alongside local 
publishing houses printed Greek newspapers, calendars, and 
political pamphlets as well as translations of German, French, 
Italian and English works.’ For their authors, ancient Greek was 
not a newly-discovered language learned from grammars and 
the perusal of the ancient classics, but an older variety of their 
everyday speech. What they wrote was not always neo-ancient 
Greek in the sense in which this term is used in the present 
volume, but rather occupied various points on a scale between 
classical Greek and an early version of the ‘katharevousa’. For 
poetry, however, classical Greek was apparently preferred. 
Dimitrios Karakassis, a Greek doctor from Bucharest, published 
five books of medical didactic poetry in iambic trimeters and 
dactylic hexameters along with various other poems, all with 
facing Latin translation (Notnpdtta iatptKad, Vienna 1795). The 
'O0p8d50€oc UUvwd6c FTtoL Lepa PLAoccoia Ev HETPOLG 
NtwvSaptkoic (Vienna 1802) by Sergios Makraios was a collection 
of religious hymns in Pindaric metres. 


The majority of genuinely Austrian poems in ancient Greek, 
in contrast, were inspired by the arrival of German new 
humanism in the 19th century. From the middle of that century 
to the beginning of the 20th, a number of schoolmen 
successfully tried their pen at various genres of Greek poetry. 
The Tyrolian Franciscan friar Bernhard Niedermuhlbichler 
(1798-1850) not only appended a number of Greek epigrams — 
the first Greek poems known to us that were printed outside 
Vienna — to a collection of Latin ones (1844), but also issued an 
extensive volume of mostly sacred Greek poetry in an 
astonishing variety of metres (1847). Ludwig Mayr’s (1851- 
1944) charming crossover of laudes urbium and didactic epic on 
the city of Graz was one of the few Greek poems from Austria to 
make it through more than one edition (1897, 21902). The well- 
known lexicographer Josef M. Stowasser (1854-1910) translated 
the anthem of the Danube Monarchy into Greek elegiacs (1902). 
He did the same with many so-called ‘Schnadahipfeln’, a 
traditional form of improvised verse from the Austro-Bavarian 
region, in order to demonstrate the latter’s functional 
equivalence with the elegiac couplet (Griechische 
Schnadahiipfeln, Vienna/Leipzig 1903). 

With the decline of Greek in the 20th and 21st centuries, the 
number of scholars willing and able to perform such feats of 
linguistic prowess also diminished. Nonetheless, the scholarly 
and academic tradition of writing neo-ancient Greek verse has 
continued until recently in the work of such gifted individuals as 
Paul Raimund Lorenz from the University of Vienna. If poems 
such as his birthday congratulation to his colleague Kurt 
Smolak8 or his partial translation from the neo-Latin Fasti 
Austriae in celebration of the 16th congress of the International 
Association for Neo-Latin Studies in Vienna? have been the 
swansong of the Austro-Greek muse, only time will tell. 


Andreas Charopus (fl. 1561-1569) 
I. EyYKWpLov tig ouduyiac [1563] 


“EOTLV GPELOTEPOV CWELV EVOXNHOVaA ATlEp 
ayAeuKh} KpuEepov kal Be@ eivat dei. 

Yuyyautns kaBapiic pobvoc Bloc Eptted0c EoTL 
Kal TIOAUG OU VLK®V TIDOG KAKOTNTAa Bpotouc. 

5 “OABta TIOAAG Tratr|p avépHv te Gedy te Si6Wot 
tolotc, of t’ ayavol dévtec dyouot Biov. 

Tots Tlopvotot 8’ apaia kai dAyea pupia BaAAEL, 


toU AlS0c pLKtoUc KapYaALous TE AUKOUG. 


II . Aliud [sc. epithalamium] Andreae Charopi 
Longeleusini Austrii 


“Evvette Mooa Epo, Tt viv TEpTtovtal GavtEc 

EV Toc dotpaotv of ye Geol kal Ettapotv EXOVTEG 

(ai Xapttes 9 ovyyaptas onueta 6td0G01). 

Avtoc 0 yap Kpovidne uWiquyos ai8ept vaiwv 

5 Kal oxntttoyoc Ev eUSevdpw Tlapadsetow OAUUTIOU 
tod AauTtpod, Tavtwv 6 Tathp avépWHv te Gedy te, 
TOUG OUVUTIAPXOVTAG TE XOPOLTUTIOG EOTL PUNSOV. 
‘H Kurtptc 5& xopevet OOO kai NaAAdc A@nvn, 


aAAd BEd TIpwWtnv EUpwrita TEL GyEL TE 


10 okaipouo’, dotpa KuBepvMvteEc Aourtoi S€ ETtovTAL. 
Tadta ti pév Sere, Evverte pou, SESaWoa Odreta: 

dpa tap’ Guutv ot’ €oti tc, W vepEeANyEpeta ZEvUG 
eUXETAL, OUPavoGEV Pa yUVaiKd TE KAAALTTApELOV 
EYKATACEUYE, PIAWV oTtTOUSalouG Gvépac GAnBic; 

15 - Nat. - Tivy - Tavynpw ayad® te kKaA® te Teopya, 
Ov oogias otepavov kal SWpa ceBaotd PEpovta 
Baudet kal EtlE Blevvalov ye HEV Gotu, 

Kaioap ottou ovv TH Baourei Tratdéec te kai AUTH 

kai ToAAol Biov UWnAdwpoveEs aiév GyouoL 

20 Gpxovtec tHoav yatav SAyov te tayatov. 

-Ev@a kai eimé pot, olav €5wke TH avept VOLONV 
TLIAVTOKPATWP O BE0c: UM WPLKN EoTL Kal ABpd; 

- Eott. - “OTtws autryy S€ kaAette; - Evatoiun Avva. 
- Apa ye tapGEvoc; - Ovy, Stl Kai TpOOBEV TLVa EXE 
25 intpov, TOAAY tHv avdp’ avtdéov GAAwy, 
HOUOLKTHV E€aAAOV, Ov ayAdOHOp@os ATIOAAWV 
KOOUNOoas xapiev HEydAou Kpovidew 61a BouAdc 
vOv BAETtEL Ev KOLAW, TIDOG T’ GAANAOUG ye ASEAQOL 
KowwoAoyobvtat, Ev Upiotots dyamvtEec EOvta 

30 kai S0€dZovtec Xptotov kAEiouolv dotdaic. 

- EUye, ooi eUXOUEVOG, Tavvnpe_, SLSGoKaAE AWOTE, 


OUYXALPW TE KATAVTLBOAD EUNEPA TIOAAG. 


oUk Ev ouduyia, oU ye vu le kal OU ye VON, 
oupBaivy 8’ buiv Kaka fT amtotevypata WoL. 

35 ‘AEtoc El TE TEMG TaUTNG OVOSEviou aici, 

Fv dpetal pEyaAal Tote Gol ye ETLKTOV EV AUTH 
oUvouat’ evVoEBEOs XpLotoU tavakoUc te Oeod te, 
OG pa TENV VUUMNVY, TEA OWLATAa Kal OE AVEEEL, 
PUOKOHEVOG OWOEL, UTIEPAOTILGWY TE PUAGEEL 

AO kai Tlatoiv o€ ye OUK OALyotc TOPpWHEV duELWEL. 
‘AEtoc El TAUTNS VUNG, Tavynpe, Kai ath 

agia €or teWv ApETHV HOouG te cEBaotoU: 

WG f EEpoNneooa En, UN yAWTta EyEto 

pNtpEvew Suvatat: oU ye oTloUSaloc tE Kal EGBAGG: 
45 ov un StKoAoyoc KLKEpwv fF PEPTEpOG OpwEUG 
‘YBAntOv A Kekportidat ol avepec né 

Evvooc WS5e Mdpwv te kai oUrtote W5E NEpLKAAG 
Kal Ttavtec Bdaetv “EAANVEs t’ apketol eiot. 


2 oy e x 


Avtoc 0 yap PoiBoc ouv talc o€ ye Evvea Movoatc 
50 kai Xapttec xpnotai KOounoav avappintovtec, 
TIOTVLG Tot NevOw Ged kai yAauKOTitc AOnvn 

TWv ApEetwV ayavov cowias Kal EPYPYOOE KOOHOV. 
‘Evted@ev yivetal oot, toveka tata SiSwot 


TEKHOPA you*ortayoUc vai nv aivoto PiAtmmos, 


55 oWvoua Oc Tlepi Thc Saepaic yiic etye MeAdyxOwv 


Kai TIOAAol 6’ EtEpol GVSpEG TlavapLotoL, EyWYE 

Wy a8éAW KatapLOyEto8al pa cuvwvuLa dn. 
Ovdeic yap SUvatat TO Trotetv Kata XEtpa Kai Aooov, 
KUPLoG GAA BEdc TE kal dyyeAol aUTOU Grtavtec, 

60 ol HETPOLG KpEiTTOUOL TIOTE WHAWOLV Ev GOTPOLG, 
TIOta Gol ABavatou co~iac KAPTWHATA, VULMwv, 
Kal t’ apetiic Geiwc pavepdc EyKWyLa S@Kav. 

TaUta ool Eypawov EVXOHEVOG TOI TIPayaoL Eto 
TLAVT’ AIO OUpavioLo Tlatpoc TE Kail VioD auTtod, 

65 Ov Sa OWOAHEVOL CHEV HAaKapwtata. Xaipe 


Kai oUv Th VOU BLOBdALLOG OUAE PUNTh. 


Textus: Fabricius, Georg/Charopus, Andreas (1563), Em@adapia 
El¢ TOUS TOO Fewpylou Tavvnpou...Kal TH¢...AVVaG...yaUOUG, ATtO TOtv 
auto0 akpoatatv kai yaOntatv tod Teopyiou PaBptkiou 
Nadatetvob Kai Avépeiou Xaportod Avotpiou...Epithalamia in 
nuptias...Georgii Tanneri...ac...Annae...a Georgio Fabricio Palatino 
et Andrea Charopo Longeleusino Austrio...conscripta, Viennae 
Austriae: excudebat Michael Zimmermann, cc. Alv, A3v-4r. 

Crit.: Orthographiam, spiritus, accentus, interpunctionem 
plerumque tacite nostrae aetatis normis accommodavi, 
soloecismos et errores morphologicos metricosque autem non 
correxi, graviores in apparatu commemoravi. 

I. 5 Tolotc et ayavoi scripsi: Tovati et ay- ed. 

II. 7 yopottuttoc debuit | | 9 te] sensu caret, metri causa 
tantum insertum videtur || 10 Aoutoi scripsi: Aoutai ed. | | 11 ti 
uev BEAL Scripsi: Tt EVOEAEL ed. | SESauia debuit | | 12 dt’ 
scripsi: 6 ed. || 15 Tewpy@ debuit | | 17 étte scripsi: etate ed. | | 
18 Ottou scripsi: Oto ed. | aUTWv scripsi: Avt@v ed. | | 19 
UWNAO*poves scripsi: AWOAOwpoves ed. || 21 oiav ESwke] olav 
d5@Ke debuit || 24 eixe scripsi: obxe ed., poeta fortasse per 


composita in -oGxoc exeuntia decepto | | 31 (et 41) Tavvnpé ed., 
correxi | | 32 kai GvttBoAW possis | | 50 dvappintovtes scripsi: - 
puTtt- ed. | | 51 yAauk@ritc scripsi: yp- ed. | | 55 etye scripsi: HxE 
ed. | | 60 kpeittovot] inauditum, perperam ex KpEittoot 
creatum || 63 oot scripsi: coto ed. 

Sim.: I. 2 ayAeuKi] vox pedestris | | 3 cuyyayins] cf. Hsch. o 
2685 | Bloc Eutteddc Eott] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 37.1427.13 
(uous 5é Gwiic KaBapiic Bioc EutteSoc aisi) | | 5 mathp 
avépwv te Bewv te] formula epica (e.g. Hom. I/. 1.544) | | 7 
dAyea wvpta] cf. Hom. II. 1.2 (uupi’Ayatotc GAye’éOnke) || 8 
KkapxaAtouc te AUKouc] cf. Triph. 615 

II. 1 “Evvette Motoa époi] cf. Hom. Od. 1.1 (4vépa pot 
évvette, Motoa) || 4 Kpovidnc vwWiduyos, aidépt vaiwv] formula 
epica (e.g. Hom. I/. 4.166, Hes. Op. 18), cuius partes et separatim 
occurrunt | | 5 €v eUSevSpw ttapadeiow] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 3.86 | | 
6 Tathp avépwv te Gedv te] v. supra 1.5 || 7 pAnsS@v] poeta 
cum accusativo coniungit | | 9 Eupwrta] ex Hesychio € 7163, qui 
aliud nomen Iunonis esse affirmat | | 11 €vverté pot] v. supra 1 
| | 12 vepeAnyepeta Zevc] formula epica (e.g. Hom. I/. 1.511) | | 
13 yuvaika te KaAALTTapEtov] epithetum (quod hic perperam 
scribitur) in sermone epico saepe pulchritudinem femineam 
designat (e.g. Hom. J/. 1.143 Xpuoniéda kaAAuTtapnov) | | 14 
éykatdaceuye] verbum ex Soph. Aj. 736 sumptum | | 15 aya0@ te 
KAA@ te] iuncturam KaAdc Kaya8oc variat | | 16 comiac 
otepavov] cf. Ar. Av. 1274 | | 20 cf. fort. Hom. Od. 8.555 | tayatov 
ex Hesychio t 12 (sed primum a longum esse oportebat) | | 21 
"EvOa kai eimé pot] initium carminis respicit, v.ad1 || 22 
TlavtoKpatwp] vox sermone Christiano usitatissima | | 25 
intpov, TIOAAWY TMV GvSp' avtd—Lov GAAWv] ex Hom. I/. 9.401 
(intpdoc yap avnp TOAAD avtdétoc GAAWv) | | 26 HouotKtHv] ex 
Hsch. p 1750 | ayAaduopgos ArtdoAAWv] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.525.2 | | 
27 yeydAou Kpovidsew 51a BouAdc] contaminatio formularum 
epicarum ALOoc HeyaAou 61a BouAds (e.g. Hes. Theog. 465) et 
Kpovidew Sia BouAdsc (e.g. Hes. Op. 71) | | 28 KoiAw] i.e. coelo | | 
30 kAgeiouotv dotsaic] cf. Hes. Theog. 44 | | 32 katavttBoAw] ex 
Ar. fr. 603 K.-A., cf. Poll. 1.26; sensum verbi distorquet poeta | | 
35 Ovodeuviou] cf. Aesch. Ag. 1108 et Musae. 70 | | 39 


OUoKOLEVOCG] de verbo cf. I/. 24.730 | | 43 €eponecoa] adi. ex 
Hom. I/. 24.419 | | 44 pntpevetv] verbum ex Lycoph. Alex. 1400 | | 
46 UBAnt@v] ex Hesychio u 30 | | 51 yAauk@rttc A8njvn] iunctura 
epica (e.g. Hom. I/. 1.204) | | 54 youottayotc] ex Ar. Ra. 824 
(pfuata you*~ortayf}), ubi Aeschyli sermo irridetur | | vai unv] 
cf. Anth. Pal. 7.541.5, sicut hic ad laudem augendam || 55 
Saepac] ex Hesychio 6 30 | | 57 a8EAv] (i.e. nolo) a poeta 
perperam inventum || 59 KUpLoc GAAG 8¢0c TE kai dyyeAol] 
sermo Christianus | | 66 BLoOdAuLoc] ex Hymn. Hom. Ven. 189 


Praise of the marriage 


It is better to live in good order than to live savagely and 
always be odious to God. Only life in pure marriage is 
steady and as arule does not win people over to 
wickedness. [5] Many riches the father of men and gods 
gives to those who lead their life gently. But to the whore- 
mongers, he flings down numberless curses and 
sufferings, as well as the terrible, fierce wolves of the 
Netherworld. 


Another [marriage song], by Andreas Charopus 
from Langenlois, an Austrian 


Tell me, Muse: What are all the gods in the stars now so 
joyful and full of elation (as the Charites give signs of a 
marriage)? For the son of Kronos [scil. Zeus] himself, who 
sits on a high throne, lives in the ether and [5] holds the 
sceptre in the paradise-garden of luminous Olympus with 
its beautiful trees, the father of all men and gods, he is 
beating a dancing rhythm and delighting those who are 
with him. Cypris [sci/. Aphrodite] and Pallas Athene are 
likewise dancing. But the skipping goddess Europia [scil. 
Hera] is leading the first row, [10] and the other gods who 
govern the stars are following her. What does this mean? 
Tell me, Thalia, because you know it. Is this because there 
is Someone among us to whom Zeus, the gatherer of 


clouds, wishes all the best and with whom, from his seat in 
the sky, he has coupled a woman of fair cheeks, because 
he truly loves good men? [15] - Yes! - With whom? - With 
the good and handsome Georg Tanner, whom, with his 
garland of wisdom and his venerable gifts, the city of 
Vienna admires and honours - Vienna, where the Emperor 
with the king, their children and many high-minded men 
always lead their life, [20] reigning over the whole land and 
its obedient people. - At this point, tell me also, what sort 
of a girl God, the almighty, has given to the man? Is she in 
her prime and pretty? - Yes! - What is her name? - 
Righteous Anna. - And is she a virgin? - No, since 
previously she had a [25] physician, a man worth many 
others, a special friend of the Muses: Apollo, the god with 
shining body, has honoured him delightfully according to 
the plans of Kronos’ great son [sci/. Zeus] and now looks at 
him in the sky, and the brothers converse with each other; 
they love [30] and celebrate with songs Christ who is in the 
uppermost place. - Bravo, I pray for you, Tanner, best 
teacher, I share your joy and wish you many happy tidings. 
May you not, while you, groom, and you, bride, are 
married, experience bad things, and may there be no 
failures. [35] You are always worthy of your bedmate here, 
who was once generated for you by the great virtues in the 
very name of pious Christ and of the all-healing God, who 
will sustain your bride, your body and yourself, who will 
give you shelter and keep you safe, will keep his shield 
over you and protect you [40] and will reward you with not 
just a few children in the future. You are worthy of this girl, 
Tanner, and she is worthy of your virtues and your 
venerable character. How dew-fresh she is, my tongue 
cannot tell. You in turn are good and noble. [45] Certainly, 
not even Cicero, the advocate, or Orpheus, who is better 
than all seers, or the men who descend from Cecrops 
[Athenians], or wise Maro [Vergil] and Pericles and all the 
Greeks - they would never be able to express this fittingly. 
Phoebus himself with the nine Muses [50] and the skillful 
Graces have honoured and exalted you and lady Peitho 
[goddess of persuasion] and the owl-eyed goddess Athena 
have equipped you with the illustrious adornment of the 
virtues and wisdom. For this reason it happens to you, that 


Philipp, [55] who has got his name ‘Melanchthon’ from the 
black earth, verily gives you these firm testimonies of 
praise, as do also many other very excellent men, whose 
names I do not want to enumerate any longer. For nobody 
can do this [i.e. praise you] easily and quickly, only God the 
Lord and all His angels, [60] who once will sing to the 
accompaniment of the lyre in better metres, what profit of 
deathless wisdom, 0 groom, and what eulogies of your 
evident virtue they have divinely given to you. That’s what 
I have written, praying for your affairs all the best from the 
Father in Heaven and his Son, [65] saved by whom we live 
most happily. Goodbye, live hale and hearty with your 
beloved bride! 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (I), hexameters (II). In a free extension 
of Homeric usage, hiatus is admitted after a final short vowel 
(e.g. Il. 1, 10, 23, 24, 28 of the epithalamium), and a final long 
vowel is not shortened in this position (e.g. Il. 15, 32). In I. 21, the 
second syllable of oiav (debuit ofav) is shortened metri causa. In 
|. 53, there is a diaeresis after the third foot. Also note the 
spondiacus in |. 50. 

Notes: Together with the introductory epigram, Andreas 
Charopus’ epithalamium for his teacher of Greek Georg Tanner 
is the first specimen of Greek poetry on record to have been 
published by an Austrian author in Austria (the other 
epithalamium in the slim volume is by the Palatinate Georg 
Fabricius, 1516-1571). While the epigram praises marriage in 
general, the epithalamium focuses on the wedding at hand. In 
doing so, it neatly falls into two parts. In the first (Il. 1-30), the 
poet asks the Muse Thalia why all gods of the Greek pantheon 
are happy and excited, and having learned that it is because of 
Tanner's marriage, he inquires further about the circumstances 
of the event. In part two (Il. 31-66), Charopus turns toward the 
groom and apostrophises him directly, heaping praise on him 
and his bride, an otherwise unknown widow named Anna. This 
praise culminates — confessional differences notwithstanding - 
in Philipp Melanchthon’s enthusiasm for Tanner (who had been 
his disciple in Wittenberg). The poem ends with good wishes for 


the couple’s future matrimony. The poem’s structure is thus 
fairly standard, combining elements ultimately derived from 
Statius and Claudian in a way that is redolent of a multitude of 
early modern epithalamia. The Greek is not standard, however. It 
is so full of lexical, syntactical (esp. aleatory use of particles, 
irrational use of subjunctive), and metrical errors that the editor 
has a hard time deciding what he should let stand and what he 
should correct. In spite of Charopus’ best efforts to please his 
teacher of Greek by writing a Greek poem, he only succeeded in 
showing how far 16th-century Austria lagged behind countries 
like Italy and Germany in this respect. 

Biography: Andreas Charopus called himself 
‘Langoleusensis’ and, with a fanciful allusion to ancient Eleusis, 
‘Longeleusinus’, in his publications. On 11 July 1567, he was 
crowned as poeta /aureatus on behalf of Emperor Maximilian II. 
His published oeuvre comprises over a dozen panegyrical 
poems. Most of these are short contributions to collections, but 
in two cases, he was sole and main author respectively, and in 
two others one of two authors. With two exceptions (Frankfurt 
1575, Leipzig 1599), all publications in which he participated 
appeared between 1561 and 1569 in Vienna. One can thus 
reasonably surmise that he lived in that city during the 1560s 
and was well connected there. The full title of our publication 
attests that he was a disciple of its addressee Georg Tanner who 
taught Greek at the University of Vienna. Moreover, he was likely 
to have been friends with Paulus Melissus Schede (1539-1602), 
with whom he not only shared pages in many volumes, but also 
published three volumes in tandem. Perhaps Charopus was 
roughly the same age as his more famous colleague. Apart from 
the diploma attesting to his coronation and his publication 
record, his life seems to have left no further traces. 

Bibliography: Flood, John L. (2006), Poets Laureate in the Holy 
Roman Empire. A Bio-bibliographical Handbook (4 vols.), Berlin, 
vol. 1, 313-314. 
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Adam Frantisek Kollar (1718-1783) 
Xaputec, eiSvAAvov [1756] 


AA®NIZ KAI AMYNTAZ 

AA. ‘AAoEa Kal Tlotapoi, oKtepai WdAa yalpete Kpaval, 
aiyes Kai Sauda, Kepadw tuye Navoc étaipa, 

‘HyW TETpNEGOA, TECIc WGAa yalpE oUV GvTpPOLG: 
Advis EyW XW KaAOG AUUVTLXOG OUKET’ av’ WEN, 

5 oUKEt’ Ava SpuuWwe, Onpwv xapievtac EevavaAwse, 
byw BwKoAgovtes deioouev: a GEdc rfvGe, 

TA Mwodv Te HEAEL Kai GOLEWV: W Bea yalac 
Teutovidoc te KAEOc kal Epetopa, Beav KuBeEpeia, 

rf] OKATITpov BaAGUWG¢ TE TEWG AEUKWAEVOG “Hpa, 

10 fh cogiav HGAAov plAeetc KaAEeoBat APdva, 

uupia xaipe, Bed: tats oaic, W MdtvLA, BouAaic, 

oaic HEAESWOLv ATO SuOTAVW TIAayKTOOUVas O 
BapRadpotc UTtO Ttdoac SuoKAEtac Cuyov EAEaG 
Antoyevns, poputyyos dvag— k060c te, BlEevvac 

15 €¢ TOALV UWLHEAGBPOV avaoTpEyeEL EUMPOG ATIOAAWY 
Evv 8’ ‘EALKWVLGOLV HEydAW ALOG Evved KWPAlc: 
evvoid Ta OG, BEd TIOTVLA, SELAALOLO 

TELPOHEVOL BLOTOLO TIPOKUTITOLEG, OLotv ATIOAAWY 


SeEtoc nouetteic te Peal, kal THAOGE TIaVTEG 


20 a8potoOfivat Ec Ev KEKEAEUEO’: EVEPyECLALOLV 
oatot, Bed, €5ya8’ auiv Sdpoc aiPeptyeitwv 

Bada HEYA TIAOUTW TILvUTGs HEya Baud te TExvac 
neAlw Tlapexwv BdyBoc, Tlapexwv TE oe&Adva 

Goux’ €Aauvotod Kata VUKT’ EpLavuxEevac ittTtwW-<, 

25 Kayaueva xpuoobv T’ oikov K’ ov vata pEAABpa 
TWV KWPALOLV Edic KoTEEL ZEUG, ABavatol tE 

ayuiv BaoKkaivovtt kai oUpavob_ev TIOBEOVTL. 

AAAN' Gye, BWKOA’ AuUvta, ETI AV Kal Wea awEpTtev 

EG TIOALV, Gv Tota Wy “Iotpoc BaolWEUtatoc GAAwy, 
30 mNnAWSNg¢ TE Blevva peel Tapa: GUAAEYy’, AuUvta, 
TIOLHEVLKGG KOOHOV TrEviac KAAGUWG SOvakdc TE: 

fh yap du’ dot patvouéva KaAUBav Te AUTTOVTEG 
pLo8wtov te Biov “Ilotpw toti yaKkpa pEeBpa 
EPWOUES. 

AM. ‘ gite Advi ALOg TELAGHEVE KWPALG, 

35 omtevdev ypn Bpadewe dvetoipwe cic 650v Gvdpac: 
EG TIOALY Ec TE BEdic Lepov Affc vaov ikEoBal, 

autdap 14 Buoiat, Adovt pire, 1a ExatouBat; 

AA. Tfva Ev OVX Av, TO 6’ Ep’ apiv: Ta Moti Kpava 
TG5e kaBi—avtec ZiKEAav GUVODHEV doLdav, 

40 Ff « XdapttEc » fF « Nootoc Adavac » tav emikAnoLv. 


ASavatotc Ovatoic te pidot y’ Uuvot kai dotdatl. 


AM. Kaaov (épiv Sokéet) Kai CULppova HOOov Eetttac. 
Kavyovotw TtoKa kai NtoAguatw Kal Bepevika 
GVSav_E TIOLUEVLKOV HEAOG, GvSave Awpic aoLéa: 

45 amteo ouptyyos, pide Adv, kai Gpxeo patos. 
AA. KivOte, Napvaco® pEdéwv, ei tot ye Blevva 
UWtEdse0oa ~iAn, VELOKTLOTOLOL HEAGBPOLG, 

kai WEYApPOLol TEotc Ei TEpTEaL, Eig EUOV FTO 
EPYXEO, TIOTVE TIATED, Kal WHOL OUVdELOOV dvaccav 

50 tav odv, AUooviou Zavoc KUSpav TapaKolttv. 
AM. Moat Ntepidec, Belov yévos, ef tt Blevva 
NvEOECO’ UUULv HEAEL, El, SOUOV OUPavounKN 
SepkoOuEvat, ynOeite kata BuOv Kpasiavy te, 
TIEUTIET’ ETtL TIPATILSEGOLV EAs Napvdootov oupav 
55 sic Emloc UWETEPAG EVEPyETLSOG Baotretac. 

AA. Kdttov €c evavOA KWPOG OTEPavoTIAdKOG EVOWV 
TLOTITALVEL TIOAUAVOEG Eap TIpaoLas te Bpuoicac 
GvOEot Tavtodsa;oic atopWv, TO8Eev ApEetat Epyw. 
AnAoHEvw Krlv KatEpetv GpEetas TE KAEN TE, 

60 totot 8Edc yapiecoav EkOouNGEV BaolAELay, 

OUK EVTL Katd xeip’ EFEUPEYEV ELTIPETIOV APXAv. 
AM. Npav Kopvdéwv Knywv €¢ Tav TIOALV GyouEs Gpvac 
Kf\vOouEs €c vadv (KopUSwv OS0v Nyeyoveu_Ev), 


vadv S5atdsdaAeov xpuoW x’ ETEpOXpol KOOUW, 


65 aypavtw yEya 6Hya Kopac SEdttatda tekoioac. 

‘Oc (Sov, EEeTIAaynyv, tav 5’ aupaota AaBe yAWooav: 
TAUTO TIa8W kal vOv Tlavtotov amteipova KOGHOV 
Pwyaiac ouyx oidc t’ Wv KatadgEat ABavac. 

AA. Tav Kpdvav tavd’ apyupEov HEPE TIPAtov, AUUVTA, 
70 Fh Sda@vac 605w HrleEp TavUMPUAAW EAatac 

NE podotc oTEWWHEV, ETINV EVAALYKLOG EVTL 

Mwodwyv evEepyettdt Totva Baotreia. 

AM. Tav TtAdtavov tavd’ Uwpikopuov pepe, Adv, CEALVOLG 
EVOSHOLG fF AEUKOLOLG OTEPAVOLOL Kal AUTOL 

75 GvOEOL TAG KEMAAG TIETIUKAGHEVOL iHEPOEGOL 
KOOUNOWHEY, ETtV TAUTAV TIapOHOLos av’ UAav 

evved atpl SeGv doac apetac te TLENVva. 

AA. ‘Oc ava AEtu@vac Tlayatov okidvatat Vowp 

Hupla p0Aa TpEwov Botavwv kal pupia S€vépwv 

80 dvOeEol HEV KdAAOG TlapEexov, SEVSpotot SE KapTtov: 
Ws Kai Tlavtolatolv EVEpyECLALot o€BaoTta 

Kal KOOUW KOOHOV TlapexEl Kal TIavta TLOEVEL. 

AM. A€pkEo Tay TIAaTavLotov av’ UAav oeuvov Gvacoay, 
OpvLXdc Ws Peel, AdAayebvtac 6’ wc EOAaKOUEL, 

85 WG OMLOL PUAAATTOLOG HOPoV SOACEVT’ ATIAUUVEL: 
oUTW Mwodwy pusi dpviyac AvoTpLas “Hpa 


Kal HOATIAic AUTWV TIPODEXEL, OKETTEL, AUPayartaosdet. 


AA. ‘Oc pita pox8evoats Kat’ Eap ta Eou8d pEALooate, 
GvGEot toi CEPUPOL, PIAOTEKVOLG HATPAOLW ApvEc: 

90 Natovisoc yaiac oUTW HEVEYapHOV dvacoav 
ATPEKEWG OTEPYOVTL Toi APXOUEVOL TE PiAOL TE. 

AM. “Oooov Setaivovtt ALOc UEYAAOLO KEPAUVWG 
TrEOKaL Kal TILTUEG KEVEAUXEEG OPPUDECOAL, 

aviy’ UTtO Bpovtatot yEyac TleAEHiCet’ “OAUpTIOG: 

95 SUGHEVEEG TOGOV AUOTPLAKOG TPOHEOVTL PaAayyac 
Kal KpatOG OUBPLLOBULOV Avacoadtw Baotsiac. 

AA. Ev 5€vSpotc KESpoc, POSov Ev PUTOLOLV, EV GOTPOLG 
PWOOPOS, AVOELOEV TIOAUOABOtG Elap Ev WPAlc: 

Ev BaolAgGoLv EpLoOeveoty TE kal NYEHOVEGOL 

100 Natovidoc yaiacs Baotic pdAa pEptatos EvTL. 

AM. Aietoc év Ttavoic, TOAUTIHOLG Ev TE HETAAAOLG 
Xpuoos, Udpyapov Ev AdEoovy, Ev ikydotv Oivos, 
OKNTMITOUXOLG HETA SEoTIOivalc, KPaTEpaiolw Avdacoalc, 
OEorteoLov xapieood YETETIPETIEV AUOTPLAG “Hpa. 

105 AA. Npoppwv, pyEiaxos, NSuettns, xaplevtt TIpCoWTW, 
EVUEVEWC aiel PaivoLlod TE KNSOHEVN TE 

Aaod vnpi8pou te oLSnpowpopwv otpatod avépwHv, 
EUpwrta Tapexoto’ eipnvav CABLOSOTLY, 

aouxiac TOAEUW te BEd KAELSOUXO¢G Eotoa. 


110 AM. "EvSo0Eov KapoAou 110Ka Kaioapos aiva Aaxotoa, 


ApTEULS0cG HEyEB8oG, KGAAOG yYpuodc KUBEpetac, 

“Hpac okfitpa, pudv texvdwyv patpoc Addvac 

Kaioapt evvabetoa kal EUTUXEEGOL YEVEBAALG 

Kaioapac wéivaca, td8ov kai yapua Bpotototv. 

115 AA. N& pepouEecd’, A 1G pevac ExtteTtIotTayEO’ AuUvta; 

Aivwv pvacbeloas taxews AnYWHEG GoLdac: 

aioxpov Moa koAaé, 8vatoic Kou TEpTIEt’ ETtaLvoLG 

okntttpowopos Baoulic, ai KdELeTtatvoc Eotoa: 

HGAAOV OMELAOHEVGG GHiv EKTLEHEV EUXAG 

120 €uTtpettet oUVEK’ EVEPYECLAWV: aiBEpL vaiwy 

W TLATEP, O Ktioac Adyw oUpavov dé BdAacoav, 

KOOHOU TlapBaousd, TlavuTIEptateE, KOLpave TIAVTWV, 

EVXWAGG ETIAKOLOOV ELGG: HEya Gotu Blevvac 

Kal tw oWs Baolfac, dvag, ov BdAAEOL BEiw 

125 dpwyotot Souw Tavtoc Setvoto PuAdGooOLc. 

AM. AUTOTtATOP, TIAVTEGOLV SUWS Kal Pia Kai apd, 

TIQUHESEWV, TH yoia TOSv OTNPLya TETUKTAL, 

ikeolac ETIAKOLOOV EGG: O£AaG NEALOLO 

elooka SElAotoLv AGUTIEV HEPOTIEGOLV ETIELKELG, 

130 Tapaive vy te 6(6Wc AauTtpayv 6a vUKTa ceAdvav 

Avotptakoic vikac oxntmtpotc kal KUSo0¢c oTtdoSdotc. 
Textus: T = Kollar, Adam F. (1756), “Xapttec, eiSUAALOVv”, in: 


Franz Christoph Scheyb (ed.), Musae Francisco et Mariae Theresiae 
augustis congratulantur ob scientias, bonasque artes eorum iussu 


et munificentia Vindobonae restitutas, Vindobonae: J.T. Trattner, 
130-141 (cap. 26): vid. fig. 14; K = Kollar, Adam F. (17627), 
Xapttec, EiSUAALov seu Gratiae Francisco et Mariae Theresiae 
augustis in solennibus Minervae augg. munificentia et iussu 
Vindobonam reducis habitae, Vindobonae: L.J. Kaliwoda. 

Crit.: accentus plerosque tacite correxi et ad normam reduxi 
(auctoris tamen videntur e.g. eVepyetic w. 55 et 72, Eotoa v. 118, 
extieyev v. 119 etc.) || 7 Teutovidoc K | | 9 oxdmtpov K | | 12 
Svuothvw K | | 20 kekeAeUEO’ scripsi: te KEAEUEO’ TK | | 30 
TINAWSNg¢ K: TNAWONs T | | 31 KaAGUWGS Sovakdc T: aVAWG 
KaAduwe< K | | 35 ZmEevSetv K | | 40 ZtKEAav scripsi: ZUKUdv TK | | 
42 E€uoi K | | 44 NtoAgyaiw correxi: NtoAoyaiw TK | | 50 
Avooviw K || Knol K | | 61 €umtpettov TK: Euttpetth possis | | 85 
UAAATtoLoOa T: puAdttoLoa K | | 86 OUTW T: “Ac kai K | | 98 
TIOAUOABOtG correxi: TOAUOABatc TK | | 100 weptata possis | | 
107 otpatd K | | 117 pvao@Eioas correxi ex errato typographi 
Uvac Oelotac: HEuVauEvac K || 124 @dAAEot scripsi: BGAEoL K: 
O8daAEootT | Beiou K || 125 SOyou K | PuUAAdttotc K 

Sim.: 1 AAGEa Kai Tlotapoi] Hom. I/. 20.8-9; cf. Anth. Pal. 
8.129 (Kpf\vat kai Tlotapoi Kal GAoea); Thgn. 2.1252 | | 2-3 Hxw 
TtEetpneooal] Anth. Pal. 16.154.1 (Hxw Tletpnecoav opdc, pire, 
Navoc étaipny); cf. Nonn. Dion. 6.313 | | 4 yw KaAdc Apuvttyoc] 
ex Theoc. Id. 7.132 | | 5 Onpd®v...evavAwc] Hom. Hymn. Ven. 123- 
124 | | 9 AeuKWAEvOG “Hpa] cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 1.195; 1.208; 1.595 et 
saepius | | 12 tAayKtooUvac] cf. Hom. Od. 15.343; Nonn. Dion. 
2.692. | | 14 Antoyevngc] Anth. Pal. 9.525.12 | | 15 vWipEeAa@pov] 
cf. Hymn. Hom. Merc. 103al. | e¥ppoc] ex Suid. € 3814 | | 16 
HEyaAw ALoc Evvea Kkwpatc] cf. Hes. Th. 76 (Evvea BuyatEepEc 
UeyaAou Atos); Hes. Th. 60 (Evvea kwpatc) | | 19 nSuettetc] cf. 
Hes. Theog. 965 | | 21 5duoc aiPeptyeitwv] ex Nonn. Par. Jo. 5.1 
| | 22 Baya téxvac] Anth. Pal. 16.105.1 || 23 nedAiw tapexwv 
O8auBoc] Anth. Pal. 9.811.2 || 24 Eptavyevac imtmwe] e.g. Hom. II. 
10.295 | | 25 xpucobv t’ oikov] Pind. Isthm. 4.101 | | 28-29 
awépttev / Ec OAL] cf. Theoc. Id. 4.29 (Emel toti Nioav 
AWEPTIWY TIOTAUMv BactWeUtatoc GAAwv); cf. Dion. Per. 353 (de 
Thybri) | | 31 kaAduws Sdvakac te] cf. Hymn. Hom. Merc. 47 | | 32 
dy’aot pawwoueva] cf. Hom. I/. 9.618 al. | | 33 moti paxpa 


p€e8pa] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 9.44 | | 36 2TEvSev xpN Bpadewc] 
Suet. Aug. 25.5 etc., locutio notissima (cf. Erasm. Adag. 2.1.1) | | 
37 Autap 14 8votat...1a EkatouBat] cf. Luc. /7r 13 | | 39 tade 
Kaigavtec] Theoc. Id. 1.12 | XikeAdv...ado.Sav] cf. Mosch. 3.8 et 
iterationes | | 44 motwevikov pEAoc] cf. Anth. Pal. 9.584.12 
(TlolveviKov POEyyA) | Awpic dotda] Mosch. Ep. Bion. 12 || 45 
dpxXeo tpatoc] e.g. Theoc. Id. 9.1 (BOUKOALaTZEO Adovt, TU §' WSC 
dpxXEeo tpatoc); cf. Theoc. Id. 6.5; 8.32 | | 48 yeyapotot teotc] 
Hom. Od. 1.295; Anth. Pal. 11.295.1 etc. | | 49 totve] inauditum, 
sed e voce Tlotvta excogitatum | | 50 kUSpav trapakottiv] cf. 
Hom. Od. 11.580 al. | | 52 5du0v oUpavounkn] cf. Musae. 187 | | 
54 tlepttet Eri TpamtiSeootv Epaic] cf. Orph. A. 4 | | 57 Kartov... 
évOwv] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.47-53 (puerulus ad hortum texens): 
KWpOG...aUTAp Oy’ AVOEPLKOLOL KAAAV TIAEKEL AkKpLSoOnpav | | 56 
TtoAvavGEc Eap] Hymn. Hom. 19.17 | | 58 attopMv 1d8ev ApEetar 
Epyw] Theoc. Id. 17.9-10 | | 63 050v nyeyoveve_v] cf. Theoc. Id. 
11.27 | | 64 Etepdxpol KdopW] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 2.97; Dion. 5.131 
| | 66 tav S’du@aoia AdBe yAWooav] sim. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 3.284 
(trhv & du@acin AdBe BuLSv) | | 67 T1a49w] praesens e verbo 
TIaoXW creatum | | 70 tavUPUAAW EAaiac] cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 
13.102; 23.195 etc. | | 73-74 ceXivotc / EeVdSpotc] Theoc. Id. 3.23 
| | 74-76 rf AeuKolotcs otEpavo_ol...iuepdeoot / KooUNnOWHEV] cf. 
Anth. Pal. 11.19.3 || 84’Opviyac...AaAayebvtac] Theoc. Id. 5.48 | | 
85 LOpov SoAdEevtT] cf. Opp. H. 2.156; 4.120 | | 92 Atoc pEyaAoto 
kepauvwe] cf. Hom. I/. 14.417; 21.198 | | 94 Bpovtatot... 
TreAEiCet’] cf. Hes. Theog. 458 | | 96 Avacodtw] de adi. cf. 
Theoc. Id. 6.46 | | 100 pdAa weptatos evtt] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 
8.459 | | 105 yEtAtyoc, Advert] Anth. Pal. 8.12.3; 8.124.3 | 
Xapievtt tpoowmw] Hom. I/. 18.24 (de Achille) | | 107 
oldnpowdpwv otpatod avépHv] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 18.29 || 108 
eipnvav oABLoSM@ttv] cf. Hymn. Orph. 65.9 || 110 aia Aaxoioag] 
cf. Musae. 30 || 111 yxpuodc KuBepetac] cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 3.64; Od. 
8.337 | | 115 mG wpevac ExttettotayEd’] Theoc. Id. 2.19; 11.72 | | 
116 AnyWHES doLdsac] Eur. Med. 421; Anth. Pal. 7.612.3 | | 122 
koipave Ttavtwv] cf. Anth. Pal. 1.23.1 || 123 eUxwAdc ETtaKotoov] 
cf. Anacr. fr. 357.8 Page | | 126 piZa kai apyd] cf. Greg. Naz. 
carm., PG 37.551.7 | | 127 ydia tod@v othptyyal cf. Orac. Sib. 


1.139 | | 128 o€Aac HEAloto] cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 15.29.2; Eur. Tro. 
860; Fi. 866 || 129 SeVoiov ... uEportecotv] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., 
PG 37.972.7 || 131 k6S0c OTtdoSotc] cf. Hom. I/. 7.205 al. 


Graces. An idyll 


DAPHNIS and AMYNTAS 


DAPHNIS: Farewell you woods and rivers, and you shady 
fountains a fond farewell, 


my goats and calves, and you stony Echo, the partner 


of horned Pan, a fond farewell to you along with your 
caves! 


I, Daphnis, and handsome young Amyntas here will no 
longer sing to you 


[5] on our way to the mountains or the glades - the cosy 
homes of wild animals 


among the pastures. For that Goddess has now come 
who pays attention to the Muses and poets. Oh Goddess! 


glory and sustenance of the German lands, Cytherian for 
your aspect, 


or, on account of your sceptre and your palaces, white- 
armed Hera, 


[10] or, because of your wisdom, Athena, if you prefer 
rather so to be called, 


myriad greetings Goddess! With your council, oh Queen, 
with your care, from his terrible wanderings 
the son of Leto, who drew the yoke of every indecency 


at the hands of the barbarians, the master and glory of the 
lyre, 


[15] returns to the high-walled city of Vienna, that happy 
Apollo, 


along with the nine Heliconian daughters of great Zeus. 


Through your good will we, who have been worn out, 
resurge, Goddess and Queen, from 


a cruel life that wears us out, we to whom Apollo 


and the sweet-singing Goddesses are kind. We all from far 
away 


[20] are commanded to come together now. With your 
favourable deeds 


Goddess, a home for us has been built which touches the 
sky, 


a great wonder of wealth and a great wonder of the wise 
arts 


which stirs amazement in both Helios [the sun] and Selene 
[the moon] 


while she quietly drives her high-necked horses by night 
[25] in wonder at the golden house, not a mortal hall, 


for which Zeus bears a grudge against his own daughters, 
and for which the immortals 


envy us and feel desire from high in the skies. 


But come now, shepherd Amyntas, now it is time to creep 
away 


to the city, along which run the Danube, most kingly of 
rivers, 


[30] and the muddy Vienna. Take with you, Amyntas, 
your shepherd's pipes and reeds, the symbol of poverty; 


for truly daybreak will begin to shine at any moment, and 


after leaving our cottages 


behind and our salaried working-life, we will start our 
journey towards the 


wide streams of the Danube. 
AMYNTAS: O dear Daphnis, beloved by Zeus’ daughters, 
[35] men not ready for the road should make haste slowly. 


You want to arrive to the city and the sacred temple of the 
goddess, 


but where are the victims, dear Daphnis, where are the 
offerings of a hundred oxen? 


DA.: Those things are not our care, but this is up to us: 
sitting down 


here at this spring, let us compose a Sicilian song, 
[40] ‘Graces’ or ‘Athena’s Return’ as a name for it, 


by both the Gods and men, indeed, songs and hymns are 
beloved. 


AM.: Good and propitious advice (it seems to me) you 
speak, 


for Augustus once, for Ptolemy and Berenice too 


was the shepherd's tune pleasing, and they liked Dorian 
song. 


[45] Take up your shepherd's pipe, dear Daphnis, and 
begin first. 


DA.: Cynthius [= Apollo], ruler of Parnassus, if high-ruling 
Vienna is endeared to you, 


if you are delighted by the new-built rooves 


and your large halls, come to my heart, 


Lord father, and sing along with me for your 
[50] Lady, the lovely wife of Ausonian Zeus. 


AM.: Muses from Pieria, godly stock, if you care for windy 
Vienna 


if, looking at the sky-scraping house, 

you delight in both heart and mind, send to 
my heart the Parnassian voice for 

[55] a hymn for your benefactor, the Queen. 


DA.: A boy weaving a crown having entered into a 
flowering garden 


takes a good look at the blooming spring and the flower 
beds 


full with various blossoms, is helpless as to where he will 
start the job. 


So it is for me, while wanting to tell of the goodness and 
fame 


[60] with which Zeus has honoured the beautiful queen: 
Iam not able to find at hand a fitting start. 


AM.: Earlier on, Corydon and I brought our lambs to the 
city 


and we went to the temple (Corydon led the way), 
a temple curiously decorated with varied gold ornament, 


[65] a great house of the undefiled girl who gave birth to 
the godly child. 


And when I saw it, I was struck and speechlessness took 
my tongue. 


I suffer the same now and I’m not able to describe the 


Roman Athena’s 
boundless decoration on all sides. 


DA.: First of all, Amyntas, let us adorn the silver-coloured 
fountain here, 


[70] either with a branch of laurel, or of long-leaved olive, 
or with roses, since it is like 
our benefactor, the ruling Queen of the Muses. 


AM.: The towering sycamore, come on, Daphnis, with 
sweet-smelling 


parsley, or with white wreaths let us dress it, 


[75] being crowned ourselves with precious flowers on our 
heads, 


since this wood is thus similar 


to the nursing mother of the nine Goddesses and of 
everything good. 


DA.: Just as the fountain’s water scatters through the 
pastures 


supporting countless races of plants and countless trees, 


[80] and bringing beauty to the plants and fruit to the 
trees; 


thus the reverend one with every type of good deed 
offers order to the world and provides everything. 


AM.: Look at the sycamore, as an adored princess of the 
woods, 


how it loves the birds, how it listens to those singing, 


[85] how it keeps crafty fate away from them through its 
protection; 


thus Austrian Hera loves the Muses’ birds, 


and she hears their rhythms, shields them and holds them 
dear. 


DA.: Just as in spring the yellow violets are beloved to the 
working bees, 


the zephyrs to the flowers, the lambs to the child-loving 
mothers; 


[90] thus truly do all her subjects and friends love 

the battle-steady queen of the Paeonian land. 

AM.: As much as the high raised pines and conifers fear 
the bolts of mighty Zeus 

when great Olympus is shaken by his thunders, 

[95] so much do enemies fear the Austrian phalanxes 
and the mighty strength of the invincible Queen. 


DA.: Just as the cedar among trees, the rose among 
flowers, among stars 


the morning-star and the flowery spring among the rich 
seasons, 


among the powerful kings and rulers, 


[100] thus the queen of the Pannonian land is indeed the 
bravest. 


AM.: Just as the eagle amongst the birds, and among the 
valuable metals 


gold, the pearl among stones, wine among liquids, 


thus between sceptre-bearing ladies, the powerful 
mistresses, 


the lovely Austrian Hera stands out wonderfully. 


[105] DA.: Earnest, kind, eloquent, and with a lovely face, 
graciously offering herself always and caring for 


her people, and for an immeasurable army of iron-bearing 
men 


providing happy peace to Europe, 
this is the Goddess in charge of peace and war. 


[110] AM.: Having once been allotted the glorious blood of 
Emperor Charles, 


she has the height of Artemis, the beauty of the golden 
Cytherian, 


the sceptre of Hera, the genius of Athena, mother of arts, 
a bride for the Emperor and happily giving birth 


to other Emperors, who are a joy and pleasure for 
mankind. 


[115] DA.: Where are we off to?! Or where are our minds 
taking us, Amyntas? 


Let us stop quickly with these commemorative songs of 
praise 


the muse of flattery is shameful and neither does the 
sceptre-bearing queen 


enjoy mortal eulogy, even though she is praiseworthy 
anyway; 


rather we should bring out the required prayers 
[120] because of her good deeds, O Father, 


you who live in heaven, you who made heaven and the sea 
with a word, 


king of the whole cosmos, the highest of all, ruler of 
everything, 


listen to my prayers: The great city of Vienna, 
and your kings, Lord, may you protect them 


[125] together with the offshoots of the divine house that 
keep it away from every evil. 


AM.: Your own father, the root and origin equally of 
everything, 


the guardian of everything, for whom the earth is made as 
a support for the feet, hear my prayer; you send the light 
of the sun 


to shine on wretched mankind, 


[130] and you make the bright light of the moon shine all 
round through the night: may you also grant victories and 
honour to the Austrian sceptres. 


Metre: Hexameters. Note in I. 7 (and 17) 6ed (with G), 12 ato 
S5vuotdavw (-o is lengthened), 13 BapBdpotc (with second a), 125 
apwyotot (with long a), and some lengthenings in arsi or 
through consonants (33 Biov, 61 Evtl, 72 EVEpyETLEt, 88 Ea, ia). 
There is a spondiacus in |. 17 and a rhyme in |. 27 (Baokaivovte... 
Tto8EovtL). Note also the monosyllable 6 at the end of I. 12. 
Notes: Kollar’s Xapites was published as part of the Musae 
Francisco et Mariae Theresiae augustis congratulantur [...], a 
panegyrical volume, which celebrated the opening of the new 
Aula of Vienna University, symbolic for contemporary reforms in 
the Austrian study system under Empress Maria Theresia, as 
well as for the university's efforts to move away from the 
influence of the Jesuit order. Ostensibly, the poem takes its 
inspiration in form, language, scenery, characters, literary topoi, 
and overall structure from Theocritus and the bucolic tradition 
that followed him. The opening lines (esp. 1-6 and 29-34) 
display, however, a violent rejection of traditional symbols of the 
pastoral world and the rustic life. Following an allegorical/ 
autobiographical reading of the piece — standard for bucolic 
literature in the Renaissance and Early Modern period — we hear 


here a literary echo of Kollar’s decision to leave his life in the 
noviciate in northern Slovakia, to join the court library in the 
Habsburg capital and support his family. Kollar was to become 
best known in his later years for his strong support of Maria 
Theresia’s reforms, both political and educational. His eloquent 
passages on the miserable state of the lives of peasants and 
workers in the Kingdom of Hungary, and in support of a fairer 
social system in later works (cf. his De originibus et usu perpetuo 
potestatis legislatoriae circa sacra apostolicorum Regum Ungariae, 
Vienna 1764), are also perhaps prefigured in Daphnis’ rejection 
of TlOLWEVLKGG KOOHOV Tleviac KaAdUWG Sovakac Te (I. 31) and the 
ULoBwtov [...] Biov (I. 33). Following the bucolic tradition, Kollar 
uses the Doric dialect. One may note e.g. SnAopat (SnAovEVW) 
as a dialectal equivalent for BoUAouat in |. 59. 

Biography: Adam F. Kollar (1718-1783) was born in 
Terchova, Slovakia (then the Kingdom of Hungary) to modest 
parents. After his birth, his parents moved repeatedly, first to 
Banska Bystrica (Besztercebanya), where their son attended a 
Jesuit middle school. He would later use the town’s Latin name 
(Neosolium) as an epithet to his own name in some of his Latin 
publications. He continued his education in Banska Stiavnica 
(Selmecbanya), and graduated in the university town of Trnava 
(Nagyszombat) before joining the Jesuit order. He attended the 
Jesuit college at Vienna, and taught briefly in Liptovsky Mikulas 
(Lipt6szentmiklés) before returning to Vienna to continue his 
studies. Kollar demonstrated a wonderful potential for 
languages early on. He began his studies of theology at the 
University of Vienna with two years of Hebrew along with 
Persian and Turkish. He left the Jesuits upon graduation. He 
then began his career at the Imperial Royal Library in 1748 as a 
scribe, and lectured on classical Greek at the University of 
Vienna between 1748 and 1751. He eventually became chief 
librarian and councillor at the court of the Habsburgs. Most of 
his appointments were readily approved by Empress Maria 
Theresia, with whom he curried favour, and whose policies he 
underpinned with his scholarship. With his training in Turkish, 
Persian, the classical languages, and numerous other languages 


(cf. Schulze > Germany), Kollar was able to edit and publish 
numerous manuscripts and earlier volumes from the collections 
of the Imperial Library. His annotated editions of texts in 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, with which he began his list of 
publications in the years just before his Xdpitec, were particularly 
successful. This editorial work, in addition to his familiarity with 
the linguistic and cultural diversity of his native Kingdom of 
Hungary, made him an early student of ethnology. He would 
famously become the first scholar to use and define this term in 
his Historiae jurisque publici regni Ungariae amoenitates of 1783. 
Kollar influenced many of Empress Maria Theresia’s reforms, 
including her ordinance of the Ratio educationis in 1777, which 
aimed to standardise teaching methods, curricula, and 
textbooks. 

Bibliography: Tibensky, Jan (1983), Slovensky Sokrates. Zivot a 
dielo Adama Frantiska Kolldra, Bratislava; von Wurzbach, 
Constantin (1864), “Kollar von Keresztén, Adam Franz”, in: 
Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Osterreich XII, Vienna, 
324-325. Historical Context: Csizmadia, Andor (1982), Adam 
Franz Kollar und die ungarische rechtshistorische Forschung, 
Vienna; Karner, Herbert/Rosenauer, Artur/Telesko, Werner 
(2007), Die Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften: das Haus 
und seine Geschichte, Vienna; Klingenstein, Grete (1979), 
“Bildungskrise. Gymnasien und Universitaten im Spannungsfeld 
theresianischer Aufklarung”, in: Walter Koschatzky (ed.), Maria 
Theresia und ihre Zeit: eine Darstellung der Epoche von 1740 - 1780 
aus Anlaf des 200. Todestages der Kaiserin, Vienna, 213-223. On 
the poetic collection: Gottsched, Johann Christoph (1757), Das 
Neueste aus der anmutigen Gelehrsamkeit, Leipzig, 7 st. 9 
(Herbstmond), 692-699; st. 10 (Weinmond), 773-781; Lesigang- 
Bruckmiuller, Annamaria (2008), “Musae Francisco et Mariae 
Theresiae Augustis congratulantur. Eine Festschrift zur 
Erdoffnung der Neuen Aula der Wiener Universitat”, in: Christian 
Gastgeber/Elisabeth Klecker (eds.), Neu/atein an der Universitat 
Wien. Ein literarischer Streifzug, Vienna, 383-414; Barton, William 
M. (2020), “Adam Franz Kollar’s Xapttec (1756). Theocritean 
Praise of Maria Theresa in Mid-Eighteenth-Century Vienna”, in: 


Anne-Elisabeth Beron/Stefan Weise (eds.), Hyblaea avena. 
Theokrit in romischer Kaiserzeit und Fruher Neuzeit, Stuttgart, 177- 
195. 

[WB] 


Bernhard Niedermuthlbichler (1798-1850) 


I. <Epigramma 227> [1844] 


Mn Ws axpetov tiva nyod tov TAEOVEKTHV: 
WPEALLOV TL TIEAEL XPFUA TOLOOtOG avrip. 
Z@v yEV ET'OU TL Si6wo; Ui ElkeAoc: GAAG TEBVNKWG 


OPATTOHEVOLO TIOAU TIAEGva Sidwotv Vdc. 
II . <Epigramma 229> [1844] 


OUk av €yw Ta YiAwy Tavr’eival Kowa yevoiunv 
gEapvoc: KOLVOV y GpyUPLoV TO EHOV 
Ooi KduOi vopioas éAgc. ei8e HEV OV KOLV® y'WE, - 


vOv S5é WOvos toutw xph, pire, We idiw. 


Textus: Niedermuhlbichler, Bernhard (1844), Eoigrammata novi 
ex parte generis, Innsbruck, 33-34 (nr. 227 et 229). 

Sim.: 1.1 TAgoveKtnv] verbum pedestre || 2 WPEALLOV] 
verbum pedestre (praeter Eur. Jon 138) || 4 tAebva] forma 
Ionica, rara in carminibus (sed cf. Anth. Pal. 6.296.5; 12.205.3; 
16.256.4) IL.1 ta piAwv Ttavt'eivat kotvd] proverbium commune, 
e.g. Eur. Or. 735; Plat. Leg. 5.739b-c; Arist. EN 8.9.1 (1159b31); in 
Latinum verterunt inter alios Mart. 2.43.1; Erasmus, Adagia 1.1.1. 


<Epigram 227> 


Don’t think that a greedy man is of no avail! 
In fact, such a man is truly a useful creature. 


Though while still alive he doesn’t yield anything, like the 
pig, 

after his death, however, he gives far more than a 
slaughtered pig.10 


<Epigram 229> 


I would not deny that between friends, all is common. 


Indeed, you have taken my money, assuming that it was 
common 


between you and me. If only you used it like a common 
good - 


but now, my friend, you use it yourself, as if it were yours 
alone." 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: In a slim volume, Niedermuhlbichler published a 
collection of 225 Latin and twelve Greek epigrams. The Latin 
pieces are mostly based on puns and wordplay, exploiting the 
language’s tendency towards homographs and polysemy to the 
fullest. Wittier in content, yet more traditional in style, are his 
Greek epigrams. Epigram 227 (here no. I) is a good example of 
Niedermuhlbichler’s epigrammatic technique, with the 
antithesis CAv-Savetv featuring also in other epigrams and the 
unexpected comparison to a pig. Epigram 229 (here no. II) is 
Niedermuhlbichler’s take on the well-known Greek proverb 
KOLVa Ta TOV Pidwv, which features in several philosophical 
discussions as well as tragedy and comedy. It also found its way 


into several ancient and early modern collections of proverbs 
and emphatically opens the Adagia of Erasmus. An 
epigrammatic predecessor is Martial 2.43, where a rich 
acquaintance of the epigrammatic ‘I’ is mocked for quoting the 
proverb often, but not actually sharing his wealth. 


III. ‘H KUPLAKH TIPOGEUXNH, AvELBOPEVOLG 
EFAUETPOLG KAL TIEVTAPETPOLG EKPPACoOHEVN [1847] 


‘HHETEpELE TOKED, 0 EVOUPAVLOG, LE EKAOTOG 
S0EATolWEV GEL, KNPOOL ACOLEVOL: 

Lol 5’ amo ToS’ Uroyot TreLBoipEsa TravtEc GvakTl, 
Kai ZU otc Baotetc Atv AELYPOvLoOG: 

5 Gv Te, TOTTEp ZU BEAELG, kal oi EvtadOa BEAOLHEV, 
Ws €BEAOUO’ EpuTINg x’ Ol Ev ETTOUpAvioOLc. 

Adc S€, dowv xpeta jutv, Kai ThYEpov avBtc, 

Unde TeWv TEkvwv AfyE TIPOKNSOLEVOG. 

DuyyvwyNs S€ TUXOL Tapa XoOU TO TANUHEAES HUY, 
10 kaUtoi 8’ GAANAots Eivev GuvNnolkakol. 
Netpaocp®v travtwv 50c Kpeicoovac GUE yeveoBal, 
Kal KATAVLKAOaL Tv TO Tlovnpov EOv. - 

AgEat Sr aude, EttaKkovoas, W Ndtep, Evydc, 
axpeiots Tep E000’ Gut ZU ypnota yESou. 

15 Dol kAEoc giv Yi@ kai Nvevpyate Euttesov aiet, 


Lol KAEOG Ev LaUTH, NEtEpEte Fovew! 


Textus: Niedermuhlbichler, Bernhard (1847), EYXOAOTION, 


ELIETP WG EUyyEyPaLLEVOV Kai UUVOUG TO TOAU Tteptéxov, Innsbruck, 
17. 

Sim.: 1 ‘Hpeteépete] verbum rarissimum (Anacr. fr. 392 Page; 
Anaxandr. fr. 9 K.-A.) | E€voupavioc] sermo mysticus ac 
Christianus (sed vide Anth. Pal. 9.223.2) | | 4 aetypovtoc] Anth. 
Pal. 12.229.4 (hapax legomenon) | | 9 2uyywwuns Se TUXoOL Tapa 
2oU TO TANUHEAEG] cf. Diog. Laert. 4.54 | | 10 Quvnoikakot] 
sermo Christianus | | 11 Netpaouav] sermo Christianus | | 15 
éuttedov ais] e. g. Solon fr. 15.3 W.; Thgn. 1.317; 1.319; Ap. 
Rhod. Argon. 1.1076; Orph. A. 347; Nonn. Par. Jo. 14.63; 
frequenter in carminibus Christianis; cf. etiam Hom. I/. 15.683; 
Od. 7.259 


The Lord’s Prayer, fashioned in alternating 
hexameter and pentameter verses 


Our heavenly Father, may each one of us 

praise You always deeply in awe. 

May we all, your subjects, obey You our Lord from now on, 
and may You be our everlasting king. 

5 Everything that You wish, may we down here also want, 
as they wish among the folks in heavens. 

Give us, then, as much as we need, also today again, 

and do not cease protecting Your children. 

May our inadequacy be pardoned by You, 


10 and may we ourselves be forgiving towards one 
another. 


Allow that we be stronger than all temptations, 


and that we may completely defeat all wickedness. 


O Father, having listened to our prayers, please receive 
them 


and provide useful things for us who are useless ourselves. 


15 May there be glory for You, in your Son and in the Holy 
Spirit on and on always, 


and glory for You in Yourself, our Father! 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (with loose handling of hiatus). 

Notes: Niedermuhlbichler’s EuyoAdy.ov represents the result 
of an ambitious project to render numerous forms of Christian 
prayer in ancient Greek verse (a practice frequently found 
elsewhere in humanistic Greek poetry: e.g. Poliziano > Italy). 
The author's primary motivation for this undertaking, as he 
underlines in the introduction to his 350-page work, is to 
experience sweet and pleasant effect of prayer in a foreign 
tongue. After an opening poem in praise of prayer generally, the 
volume is arranged with the prose texts of numerous biblical 
prayers followed by Niedermuhlbichler’s various poetic 
renderings of these pieces, frequently rather free and ornate in 
character — as here - when compared to the base text. His 
rendering of the Pater noster in elegiac couplets, presented here, 
is the first of two adaptations of this key prayer. The Greek prose 
version of the Lord’s Prayer provided by Niedermuthlbichler 
follows that of the Divine Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom: cf. emti 
Ths yiis (line 5) and the aorist awiepev (line 8). While in the prose 
he omits the priest's closing doxology (6tt ood Eottv h Bactigia 
kai h SUvautc Kai | 60&a Eic touc aiWvac: Gunv) common in the 
Byzantine Rite and attested in John Chrysostom’s Divine Liturgy, 
it is nonetheless echoed in the final four lines of his poetic 
rendering. The fifth and sixth foot of Niedermuhlbichler’s line 15 
(Euttedov aiet), for example, mirror the adverbial cic toUc 
aidvasc of the liturgical text. Interesting evidence of the 
contemporary reception of the EuyoAdyiov is preserved in 
Innsbruck’s literary magazine Der Phonix, where an article on 
the life of the famous polyglot Cardinal Giuseppe Gasparo 


Mezzosanti records his being presented with 
Niedermuhlbichler’s verse collection as a gift. Mezzosanti 
apparently responded by citing Horace’s tag from Ars poetica 
351-352: Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis | 
offendar maculis ... 

Biography: Bernhard Niedermuhlbichler was a pupil at the 
Franciscan Gymnasium in Hall i.T. where he finished his studies 
in the humaniora in 1816. After leaving school, he joined the 
Franciscan order and later returned to his alma mater in 1826, 
first as a teacher of grammar and then from 1828 onwards as 
professor of humanities. In 1838 he went on to become the 
Gymnasium’s Prefect. Having retired from his career at the 
school, Niedermuhlbichler took up a role as lecturer in canon 
law in his order’s monastery in Hall. He died here on 7 April 
1850. 

Bibliography: Holaus, Pascal Maximilian (1876), Programm 
des K.K. Obergymnasiums zu Hall. Am Schlusse des Schuljahres 
1875-76, Innsbruck, 26, 29. On the EuyoAdyLov: a parallel Latin 
translation of the work was published by the author himself in 
the same year as the Greek original: Niedermuhlbichler, 
Bernhard (1847), Liber precationum metrice graeco sermone 
conscriptus, Innsbruck; Mitterrutzner, Johann Chysostomus 
(1850), “Cardinal Josef Mezzosanti (1774-1849). Biographische 
Skizze”, in: Der Phonix: Zeitschrift fur Literatur, Kunst, Geschichte, 
Vaterlandskunde und Wissenschaft VI, 27f. On the Epigrammata: 
Schaffenrath, Florian (2012), “Dichtung: Von der Vertreibung der 
Jesuiten bis zur Revolution 1848”, in: Martin Korenjak/Florian 
Schaffenrath/Lav Subarié/Karlheinz Téchterle (eds.), Tyrolis 
Latina: Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur in Tirol. Band II. Von 
der Griindung der Universitat Innsbruck bis heute, Vienna/Cologne, 
Weimar, 919-940: 935. 

[MB/WB] 


Ludwig Mayr (1851-1944) 


Xapitwv moAtc [1897/21902] 


(excerptum, w. 395-490) 


395 AvOpwrnwy 6’ dayopai TAn8ovuot kata MtOAteBpov. 
Meotoi yev TaAapot kapTiWv te Kai 6Wou Eaouv, 

Ev SE TPATECALOLV KPEA TIOAAG BoWv TE OUD TE 
KEtTAal, POG 5’AVALCOUEVOU Bods EvtTEpa TIOAAG 
EUTIAELA KVions TE Kal ATtatoc Noe yGAaKtoc 

400 né kai aipatoc ontfjoat totté6dptitov aototc. 
Augi 6€ KotvoBiw Hovaxdv BadEpdc WdAa TIOAAdG 
TlwAeto SpviBas, Tac Te Ztupin Tpéwet aia, 

Xfivac kai vAttTas AMAAOTPEPEAG TE KATIWVAG. 
Mooywv &’av ayopr Motayob mpomdapotGe tEtUKTAL, 
405 kai 5’iy8c Tepvdot TEpNv Tlotapoto pEeeBpwv, 
otouc Tlep Mobpéc te tpewet “Iotpoc t’ioeLdnc. - 
AvOpwrwv 6’ dpa tlavtoiwv TAnGouotv ayutal. 

Oi yEv taot kata TIPAElv Kpatttvotol TOSEGOLV 

Gy TLOALy, ol 6’EMoPWot WGA’EvSuKEWG, & TIPOBEVTO 
410 TIPNKTApEG, VUKTOG y’ HAEKTOPL TAPavowvta. 
‘AAAOL §’aUttc pawWidiws GAdovtat én’ hap 
TIAPBEVLKaG HOA’ OTLLTITEVOVTEG KAAALTIApNOUG. 
‘AAAoL §’aU TlapeAAUVOUOLV TANTOUG TlEp OSitaG 
Gpyat’ del Kpatmtvaec we ei AVEWOLO BUEAAA. 


415 Apya 5€ Baupdovov otiABet aiOwvt or6npw: 


r pa otdnpetoc Sippos 6Uo t’ayKUAG KUKAd, 
GAANAWY HETOTILOBEV EEPHEV UrtepGE TE OiN~, 

@ Ti8vvetat Gpy’, (va un BAartyow Oditnv: 
GEoot av Tlapd AaUTIpOTAaTotc TETaTaL EKATEPOE 
420 minSaAtov: to S’GuoLtBnsdic Tatéet ye TOSOtLV 
pnidiwe eAatrp Tproowyv PdAa pia KEAEUBov. 
Apya yap doparéewe GEE EuTtESOv, OUSE KEV tpNE 
KiPKOG OUAPTNOELEV, EAAPPOTATOG TIETENVOV. 
AAAG Kal WG TPEXEL NouxXin ToAUSaidaAov Gpya: 
425 kUkAWwy yap ka®urtepGev EtticowWTpa TIPOGdpNpEV 
HaAGaka: keivo 6’ dp’ GkKANpds KE TLc OU KTEATICOL. 
"H tot Kai @paoeat Gaya tlapGEvot NSE yUvatKEG 
TLIAVTOO ETILOTAHEVWG YE OLSNPEOV tTtTIOV EAQUVELV 
eUXOVTAl, TIOAAaL 6 GAEOVTAL ASEUKEA PAULy, 

430 un Tote tic Eeittnotv i6wv Ec TANnotov GAAov: 
“@) TLOTIOL, OUX Opdas oU y’Auaovas avtLaveipac, 
TIAngintous, al vv tpoxaAiotptat Ev8a kai EvOa 
PoLtdo, AvVOpwrtots TOAAOIc HEYA Bada Eovoat; 
Mh Tot’ EMOl TOLAS GAoXOG KEKANUEVN Ein: 

435 f yap Epyoi MOAN keivn apeiwv waivetat etvat, 
f Kev Em Ta G@ Epya Teptppadéws Kata Oikov, 
oid Véoukev, Ertiotntai t’év Saita méveoBat.” 


“Oc Tote tic k’eiTtol - - --- - 


"H tot O8Ev TlEp Opivovtal EUPOG TE VOTOG TE 

440 kai Bopéens aiSpnyevetns Cépupoc te Svoar, 
TIavtoBEev AvOpwrtous PopEoUO’UTIO BEND AUTUA 
Gpyata kapttaAipwe toti Gotu o50uUc ava Asiac, 
ai TE KATEOTPWVTAL TIUKVOIG atOWwvt oLdnpw, 

eite SEE Opéwv tuKtai eit’av TeSioLo. 

445 “Oc S’attws apyatpoxtai ye ot6np_eai eiow 
Gp TOALv: autap UTtepBev EtELvav Treiouata KaAKoU, 
WG T dpa teivouoLy TIEtENvotc EpkEe OAOLA: 

tac 5€ ka’ Gpyata GEVOVTAL NAEKTOPOG OpUn, 
GAA’ TOAA’ETtiBabpa Ortnddc y aitet Exaotov. - 
450 AUtdp UTtep TIToALEBpou GvevO’dAAWv Exel OUPOG, 
Ww evi S€vSpea yakpa MepUKaol tnAeBowvta, 

évOa Tlep SpviOEc tavuocinttEpoLt EUVGCOvTaL. 

AvO@L pEv UpNAoUs TUpyous kai Tetxoc ESetav 

oi TIPOTEPOL, tv’ AUUVALEV OMETEPOLOL TEKEDOLV 
455 Gvépac Suopeveas te kai aivryy Sniotnta. 
Nov 6’aimry ye KeAeuBov EAaUVET Gvw TE KATW TE 
avtlowvta 6U’apyas; & tote TodwxKeEEc tmTOL 
OUTE TOL NHLOVOL KPATEPWVUXEG EVTEOLEPYOL 
piywa pepouog; AAA ic NAEKTOPOG OBPLLoEpyod. 
460 NoAAoi yEv Eeivoi te Kai Goto Gvw TE KATW TE 


QOTIGOLOL CixvEOVTaL LSE TITOALEBpov UrtepBEv 


OpBaAuOtc Opd6wolv AkoUovtEs HEATINEPWv, 

olc Kpadinv BEAyouol YEALSOvEG ToTpoyEvELat 
elapl PalvoHEvaL: Ettel Av SE t’ertl KVEMAG EABN, 
465 Sr Tot’am’ akpotdtns Kopugii, aici EMAGuTIEL 
vuKta St Ope~vainv NAEKTWP NEALOG WC, 

EVTOG yap HEyapwv Saivuvt eptkudéa Salta, 
TEPTIOMEVOL HOATTA te Kal OPXNOUD Kal dod. 
‘Ayxt 5E KUKAOTEPNG EOTNKEV TIUPYOG ATELPNG, 

470 €& oU akoUoetacg KEV dei Tpic ET’ aT YAAKEOU 
TRAE POEyYOUEVNG OTIdG NEALOU AVLOVTOG, 

Kai Ot’ dv NéALoc HECOV OUpavov auOLBEBNHKN, 

Kal Oot’ Gv 6Un AauTIpov Pdoc NEAtoLo. 

Eioi 6’uT’ ai8ovon SoAixavAa 661A’ epidsouna 
475 Up EPEOVTA TIOANL OAOLOV, EdV TL YEVNTAL: 
elot S€ kai pUAAKEG TUPOG AUyrv ONHAVEOVTES. 
Eyyv@t S'av Kev (S0lc KLOOM TeEMUKAOHEVG TEixed 
Kal ppéap EvTIOintov, 6 BapBapot Gvdp_Ec épusav- 
toia yap ev Seouoic Cwaypta tol y’eteAeooav 

480 TIoAAG HAA’ Gkovtec: Kpatepr) 6’ETEKELTO AVayKN. 
‘Ayxt 5€ Aalven ESpn, Auypotc apaputa 

Onpaoty, f Paow oEuVvov Tlov’ettioKoTtov hobat: 
Tov HEV 6NO’Evi TUPYW ENUKAKOV: OUS’Gp’ENEAAE 


Snpov Et 6WeoSat AauTIpov Pdoc NéEAioLo- 


485 avuto@t yap 8avatoc tH y’GBAnxpds paAa NAGev. 
AUTOp tdcoov EvepBEv, doov TE yEywve Bonoac, 
TETPATIAEUpOV TIUpyov ESElvav, OFA TIOANOG, 
TNAEMavEd, Tov SN LEepdov pao’ EuYEVAL OpEwv, 
Znvoc Kai OEULSOc ye BUyatpWy, al TE KEAEUBOUG 


490 onpaivouow dei vuKtoc te Kai AYatos dotoic. 


Textus: Mayr, Ludwig (21902), XAPITON IOAIZ. Die Stadt der 
Grazien. Beschreibung der Stadt Graz nebst den wichtigsten Sagen 
aus Stadt und Umgebung. Griechisch und Deutsch, Graz (editio 
princeps: XAPITON ITOAIX. Die Stadt der Grazien. Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Graz 1897).12 

Crit.: 450 oUpoc correxi: oUpos Mayr | | 461 oiyvedvtat 
suadente Weise correxi: oxveOvtat Mayr | | 474 epid6ourta 
correxi: €pt6uutta Mayr 

Sim.: 397 tpattéatotv] Pind. O/. 50 | kpéa TOAAG Bowv] 
Hom. I/. 8.231 | | 398 avAtCouevou Bodc] cf. Hom. Od. 12.265 | | 
399-400 éuttAeta Kvions te Kai — aipatoc] cf. Hom. Od. 18.119 et 
20.26 | | 402 tpéwet ata] Nic. Ther. 388, 759 || 403 yfivac kai 
vrttac] cf. Ar. Pax 1004 | artaAotpewéac] Hom. I/. 21.363 | | 404- 
405 tlotayod - tlotapoio] cf. Hom. J/. 21.185-186 | | 405 mépnv 
TIOTAHOLO PEEBPWV] Theoc. 25.19 | | 408-411 kata TpAEw — 
Hapidsiws addovtat] cf. Hom. Od. 3.372-373 | | 408 kpatrtvoiot 
TtOSEootv] Opp. C. 2.268 | | 409 Gu mtdAtv] Ap. Rhod. Argon. 1.165; 
2.996 | | 410 tpnktiipec] Hom. Od. 8.162 pro mercatoribus | 
nAEKTOPL TAL Mavowvta] cf. Hom. I/. 6.513; 19.398 || 412 
TrapSEeviKac — Ortuttevovtec] cf. Hom. Od. 19.67 | | 414 we ei 
aVEyOLO 8UEAAa] apud Homerum passim; I/. 23.366 etiam de 
curribus | | 415-420 Goya &€ — minddaatov] cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 5.720- 
732 | | 417 otné] cf. Hom. I/. 24.269 | | 418 i®Uvetat doy’) cf. 
Hom. I/. 11.528; Hes. [Sc.] 324; Nonn. Dion. 14.40; 37.165; 38.199 
| | 421 tpnoowv ydaa piu~a KEAEUBov] cf. Hom. I/. 14.282; 
23.501; Od. 13.83 || 422-423 dopadtws — EAa~potatoc 
TtEetenv@v] Hom. Od. 13.86-87 | | 425 eticowtpa tipoodpnp_ev] 


cf. Hom. I/. 5.725 | | 426 GkAnpoc] cf. Hom. Od. 11.490 (hapax 
legomenon) | | 428 immov EAavvetv] cf. Hom. Od. 5.371 | | 429 
aAEovtat adeuKEa Pf] cf. Hom. Od. 6.273 | | 430 ttc eittnotw 
LSwyv €¢ TAnotov GAAov] cf. e.g. Hom. I/. 2.71 vel Od. 10.37 et 
saepius || 431 Auadovac avttaveipac] Hom. I/. 6.186 | | 432 
TpoxaAiotptat] apud veteres non legitur | | 434 un mot’epol 
TOUS GAOXOG KEKANHEVN Et] cf. Hymn. Hom. Ven. 148 | | 436 
TlEepLppadsewc] Hom. I/. 1.466; 2.429; 7.318; 24.624; Od. 14.431; 
19.423 || 437 Saita méveo8at] cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 3.428 vel 22.199 
| | 438 We mote tic k’eittot] cf. Hom. II. 6.479 | | 439-440 eUpdc te 
votoc te / kal Bopéns aidpnyevetns Cepupoc te Suoarc] Hom. 
Od. 5.295 | | 442 kapttadipwe oti Gotu] cf. Hom. I/. 3.116-117 | 
050Uc ava Agiac] cf. Hom. Od. 10.103 || 443 aiOwvt otSnpw] cf. 
e.g. Hom. I/. 4.485; 7.473; 20.372; Hes. Op. 743 || 445 
apyatpoxtai] cf. Hom. I/. 23.505 (hapax legomenon) | | 446 au 
TIOALV] cf. v. 409 | | 446-447 Etewwav tteiouata — doAotd] cf. Hom. 
Od. 22.465-472 | | 448 nAEKtopoc] cf. Hom. I/. 6.513; 19.398; 
Hymn. Hom. Ap. 369 (de Sole) | | 450 Gvev8’GAAwv] Hom. I/. 
22.39; Od. 16.239 || 451 S5€vSpea pakpd tepuKaol tnAEGowvta] 
Hom. Od. 7.114; cf. Od. 5.238; 5.241 || 452 év@a - evvaZovtat] 
Hom. Od. 5.65 | | 453 UWnAouc mUpyous kal tetyoc éSetpav] 
Hom. II. 7.436-437 | | 454 owetépotot téxeootv] Hes. [Sc.] 247 | | 
455 dvdpac Suopeveac] Hom. II. 10.40; aliis in casibus saepius | 
aivAv Snlotnta] aliis in casibus apbud Homerum passim | | 456 
aimny ye KeAeuBov] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 5.55 | | 457 TOSwKEEc 
imtmot] Hom. I/. 23.376; Hes. [Sc.] 191; cf. etiam I/. 17.614; wKeEc 
immot II. 16.866; 23.373 | | 458 quiovol KpatepwvuXEs 
évteotepyol] cf. Hom. II. 24.277 | | 459 piuwa wépouo] cf. Hom. 
II. 17.458 | nAEKtopoc] vide supra v. 448 | | 460 ttoAAoi HEV 
Eeivot] cf. Hom. Od. 19.379 | | 462 peATIAPpwv] cf. Hom. II. 
13.233; 17.255; 18.179; Nonn. Dion. 5.521 semper de cibo canum 
| | 463 kpadSinv 8eAyouol] cf. Triph. 464 | Totpoyévetat] apud 
veteres non legitur | | 464 ciapt] cf. Opp. C. 1.376-392 | emi 
kvé@as EAOn] cf. Hom. I/. 2.413; 11.194; 11.209; 17.455; Od. 5.225 
| | 465 am’ akpotatns Kopugis] Hes. Th. 62; cf. etiam I/. passim 

| | 466 voxta dt’ dpevainv] Hom. I/. 10.83; 10.276; 10.386; Od. 
9.143; Hymn. Hom. Merc. 578 | nAeéKtwp] vide supra v. 448 | | 467 


EVtOG yap HEyapwv] cf. Hom. Od. 22.172 | Saivuvt’eptkudéa 
daita] Hom. I/. 24.802; Od. 3,66; 13.26; 20.280; cf. Od. 10.182 | | 
468 tepTtoyEvot — GoLdf] cf. Thgn. 1.791 | poArtA te kai 
opxnO8y] cf. Hom. II. 13.637; Od. 23.145; Triph. 342; Quint. 
Smyrn. 13.3 | OpxnOy@ kai aoréA] Hymn. Hom. Ap. 149; Hes. [Sc.] 
282 | | 469 KUKAoTEprc] Hom. Od. 17.209 (hapax legomenon) | | 
470 tpic em’ Hyatt] cf. Hom. Od. 12.105 | | 470-471 yaAKéou — 
oTtoc] cf. Hom. I/. 18.222 | | 471 neAiou aviovtoc] Hom. I/. 8.538; 
22.135; Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.125-126 | | 472 nNéALoc HEcov OUpavov 
auptBeBHky] Hom. II. 8.68; 16.777; Od. 4.400 | | 473 AauTtpov 
(doc neAioto] Hom. I/. 1.605; 5.120; 8.485; Hes. Op. 155 | | 474 
Utt’ai8ovon] Hom. I/. et Od. passim; UT’ ai8ovon EpLtdourtw Od. 
3.399; 3.493; 7.345; 20.176; 20.189 | SoAixavAa] cf. Hom. Od. 
9.156 (hapax legomenon) | | 475 Gp — oAoLov] cf. Hom. Od. 
12.68 | | 476 tupdc avynv] cf. Hom. I/. 9.206; 18.610; Od. 6.305; 
23.89; Hymn. Hom. Ven. 86 | | 480 kpatepr 8’éTteKetto avayKn] cf. 
Hom. II. 6.458 | | 481-482 Avypoic — onpaow] cf. Hom. I/. 6.168; 
Quint. Smyrn. 12.529 || 484 Snpov — neAioto] Hom. I/. 5.120 | | 
485 Oavatoc tH y'aBAnXpdc HaAa] cf. Hom. Od. 11.134-135; 
23.281-282 || 486 toooov EvepBev, doov] Hom. II. 8.16 | | 487 
TETpAaTIAEUPOV] verbum pedestre | TUPyov ESetyav] Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 4.517; cf. Hom. I/. 7.437-438 | | 488 tnAepavea] Hom. Od. 
24.83 (hapax legomenon) | | 489 Znvoc kai OE"LS0c ye 
BuyatpWv] cf. Hymn. Orph. 43.1 || 489-490 keAEUBoUG — vUKTOG 
te Kal Mpyatoc] cf. Hom. Od. 10.86; Pind. Pyth. 4.195; Parm. DK 28 
B 1.11 


The City of the Graces 


(excerpt, Il. 395-490) 
[395] Throughout the city the marketplaces are brimming 
with people. 
Baskets are filled with fruits and produce, 


beef and pork is placed on the counters, 


and besides that, also many entrails of the displayed bull 
filled with lard and liver and milk 


[400] or with blood to be roasted, a supper for the 
townsmen. 


Around the monastery lots of luscious poultry 

are sold, reared by the Styrian soil: 

geese and ducks and well-fattened capons. 

Near to the river the veal market is set up, 

[405] and beyond the streams of the river fish are sold, 
which the river Mur and violet-faced Danube have bred. 
The streets are crammed with people of all sorts. 

Some go after their business on swift feet 

throughout the city; others are inspecting very carefully, 


[410] what the merchants have on display, at night 
illuminated by electric light. 


Still others are randomly roaming the streets by day, 
looking around after fair-cheeked maidens. 


Others again drive their vehicles past the steadfast 
wanderers, 


ever-swiftly like the swirl of the wind. 
[415] This wondrous vehicle blazes from glittering iron: 
iron is the seat, iron are the two curved wheels, 


fastened together in a row, one in the back of the other, 
and above all the handle, 


with which the vehicle is steered, lest it damage the 
wanderer. 


On each side of the gleaming axes a peddle is fastened: 
[420] the driver treads them in turn with his feet 

and covers his path without effort. 

For the vehicle runs forever easily; even the circling hawk 
would miss it, the swiftest of all birds. 

Nevertheless the artfully wrought vehicle runs in silence: 
[425] For soft tires are fixed around the wheels; 
therefore a poor man would not be able to acquire it. 
But also bold maidens as well as bold women 


boast to be versed in steering the iron horse in any 
direction, 


whilst many others shun the bitter gossip, 


[430] lest upon seeing them someone say to his 
neighbour: 


‘Oh shame, do you not see those men-matching Amazons, 


driving the iron horse, who are now going hither and 
thither 


by cycling, being a great wonder to many people? 

Be it so that such a woman may never be called my wife! 
[435] For to me a better woman seems to be her, 

who wisely pursues her domestic chores, 

as it is fit, and knows to prepare a meal.’ 

Like that someone could say - - - - - - 

From all directions, where the East and the South wind, 


[440] the aether-born North and the ill-blowing West wind 


are roused, 

steam-driven coaches quickly bring the people 

to the city, driving on smooth pathways, 

which are firmly laid out, made of glittering iron, 
whether built through mountains or in the lowland. 
[445] In the same way there are also iron railways 


everywhere in the city. But above them metal wires are 
stretched out, 


like deathly nets are laid out for birds: 


along them the coaches are moved by the power of 
electricity, 


but the conductor demands a high fare from everyone. 


[450] Above the city, there is a mountain, apart from the 
others, 


where large and blooming trees grow, 

on which the long-winged birds build their nests. 
There the ancients built high towers and walls 

to fend off from their children 

[455] evil-minded foes and dreadful battle. 


But now two coaches are going up and down on a rocky 
pathway, 


meeting in the middle. Neither swift-footed horses 
nor mules with mighty hooves working in harnesses 


draw them so quickly, but the power of electricity, a worker 
of great deeds. 


[460] Many strangers and townsmen appreciate being 


carried up and down 
and seeing the city from above 
with their eyes and listening to the dance-songs, 


with which the ‘Swallows’ enchant the hearts, coming from 
the Danube 


and appearing in spring. For when dusk falls, 


[465] then electric light is always shining from the highest 
summit 


through the dark night like the sun. 

Inside the hall they eat a glorious meal 
rejoicing in dance, music, and song. 

Nearby a circular, never-yielding tower stands, 


[470] out of which you could hear an iron voice thrice a 
day, 


a far-sounding one: at sunrise, 
and when the sun has just reached the middle of the sky, 
and when the bright light of the sun sets. 


In a portico, there are two resounding weapons with long 
tubes, 


[475] which tell the city of deadly fire, if it happens: 

there are also guardians, which indicate the gleam of fire. 
Next to them you could see the walls, overgrown with ivy, 
and a well-made well, dug out by barbarians: 


Laid in chains, such a ransom they paid for having their life 
spared, 


[480] and though they were very unwilling, mighty 


necessity forced them. 

Nearby there is a stone seat, furnished with baneful signs, 
on which, they say, a noble bishop once sat down. 

They had kept him in the tower for a long time, and so 

he would not see the bright light of the sun any longer: 
[485] on this very spot, Death came upon him very gently. 
Only so far below, as one reaches with his calls, 

they had built a four-sided tower, the town’s landmark, 


being seen from afar. They call it the sanctuary of the 
Hours, 


the daughters of Zeus and Themis, which always show 


[490] the paths of the night and the day to the townsmen. 


Metre: Hexameters. Note short a in tepuKaot |. 451. 

Notes: This panegyric epyllion on Graz belongs to the sub- 
genre of /audes urbium. Its title features a Latin pun on the 
(originally Slavic) name of the city; the Graces also act as the 
eponymous goddesses and guardians of the city throughout the 
work. Xapitwv mdoAtc was first published in 1897, with the revenue 
going to the pilgrimage church of Maria Grin in the outskirts of 
Graz. This first edition consisted of 326 dactylic hexameters with 
facing German verse translation, without any further paratexts. 
Due to the remarkably positive reception from both the press 
and the public, Mayr decided to publish an extended version five 
years later. The second edition (1902) consists of 927 
hexameters, almost three times the length of the first edition, 
and features a preface and a short commentary. In the 
additional verses Mayr presents places and sights not covered in 
the earlier version; he also supplements several legends and 
short historical narratives. The most interesting modifications 
are updates which offer a glimpse into the changes in everyday 


life in a mid-size Austrian city circa 1900. For example, in 1897 
the trams in Graz are still horse-drawn; however, Mayr hints 
already at future electrification (Mayr 1897, Il. 218-223). In the 
second edition, the verses in question are replaced with a praise 
of the new electric tramway, although the public transport still 
seems to be overpriced in Mayr’s opinion (Il. 445-449 above). 
Typical for the time was also the formation of all-female dance 
bands, such as the ‘Wiener Schwalben’ (‘Viennese Swallows’), 
who regularly performed at the terrace restaurant on the 
‘Grazer SchloRberg’ during the summer months (alluded to in |. 
463). Overall, Xapitwv mdAtc is a well-written epyllion featuring 
Homeric epic language and style as well as numerous 
intertextual allusions to the Iliad and the Odyssey. A striking 
example is the description of bicycles in the manner of Iliadic 
chariots (Il. 413-426). Some accounts are clearly meant 
satirically, such as the jocular depiction of female cyclists (II. 427- 
438), while the Homeric Greek sometimes serves as an amusing 
Verfremdungseffekt. In other passages, however, Mayr adopts a 
more serious tone, as in the earnest praise of the city and its 
surroundings at the beginning of the piece (not included in this 
selection). A particularly felicitous use of a Homeric simile occurs 
in |. 447, where the overhead cables of the newly built tramway 
are compared to bird nets. Also notable is the deliberately 
unfinished |. 438 (already present in the first edition and 
imitated in the German translation), surely a gesture of 
reverence towards the ‘Latin Homer’ Vergil and his tibicines 
(‘half-finished hexameter lines’). 

Biography: Ludwig Mayr was professor of classical 
languages at the ‘k. k. I. Staatsgymnasium’ in Graz (the 
successor of the old Jesuit gymnasium, today’s ‘Akademisches 
Gymnasium’). He was born on 3 July 1851 in Bozen in South 
Tyrol. His family then moved to Innsbruck before 1854, where 
Mayr attended the gymnasium and studied German and 
classical philology at the university. He worked as a teacher in 
Bozen and Marburg an der Drau (Maribor), before he came to 
Graz in 1891. After retiring in 1905, he moved back to South 
Tyrol, where he died on 6 July 1944 in Lana. Xapitwv moAtc is 


Mayr’s only known literary work. 

Bibliography: Pietsch, Wolfgang Josef (2004/5), “Chariton 
Polis - Die Stadt der Grazien. Ludwig Mayr und sein Lobgedicht 
auf die Stadt Graz”, in: Jahresbericht des Akademischen 
Gymnasiums Graz, 5-16. 

[MB] 


Josef Maria Stowasser (1854-1910) 


Das Gott erhalte [1902] 


(excerptum, w. 1-8) 


CQ Bedc oUpavobev HESEWV, OWOOV TE PUAAEOv 8B’ 

NHETEPNV yainv Katoapa 8’ nHETEpoV, 

tic OpOfic S0Enc UTIEpeiouaow ioxupwBeic 

Nas oUtos dei xepol cowais ayayoL. 

5 Tevvatwe te Kal avépeiwe Stadnpatt matpwv 

QUTOU GUUVWHEV, Gottc Gv ExOPOc En, 

aici 6’ ADBoUpywv HEydAWv TO OTE KAEEVVOV 

EVOUVOL TIOTHOV Thc K8ovdc AVOTPLAKh\s. 
Textus: Stowasser, Josef M. (1902), “Das Gott erhalte - 
griechisch und lateinisch”, in: Achtundzwanzigster Jahresbericht 
Uber das k.k. Franz Joseph-Gymnasium in Wien. Schuljahr 
1901/1902, Wien, III. 

Sim.: 1 oUpavobev LESEwv] e formula Homerica -8ev yEdSEWV 

(e.g. Hom. II. 3.276 “ISn8ev pEeSewv) et voce Homerica 
oupavoGev contaminatum | | 3 dp8fic S0Ens] circumlocutio vocis 


Op8o0Sokiac | | 4 xEpol cowaic] cf. Marc. Mus. In Platonem 66 
(vide huius voluminis capitulum Graecum); ye_pdco@os Luc. 


Rh.Pr. 17, Lex. 14 | | 7 kAcevvov] forma Aeolica (e.g. Pind. Pyth. 
4.280) 


May God preserve 


(excerpt, Il. 1-8) 


O God who reigns from the heavens, keep safe and sound 
and guard our country and our emperor! Strong through 
the strut of the correct faith, may this man always guide us 
with his wise hands! [5] Gallantly and bravely let us defend 
the crown of his fathers against any enemy! May the 
glorious crown of the great Habsburgs always direct 
Austria’s fate! 13 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. Note /ongum in arsi in |. 6. 

Notes: In the 19th and early 20th centuries, school teachers 
were exhorted to publish specimens of their scholarly expertise 
in their schools’ annual reports. While these were usually 
articles on specific research questions, Stowasser here shows his 
unusual prowess in Greek and Latin as well as his patriotism in 
the form of a translation of the Austrian anthem into both of 
these languages. The anthem, written in this version for 
Emperor Franz Joseph I by Johann Gabriel Seidl on a tune by 
Joseph Haydn and officially adopted in 1854, celebrates the 
harmony between the Austrian population and its ruler. It 
officially comprised six stanzas, of which only the first four were 
sung in the early 20th century (stanzas 5 and 6 being dedicated 
to the emperor's wife and first born son, both of whom were 
already deceased at the time). Stowasser consequently 
translated only the first four stanzas, of which the very first of 
the Greek version is displayed here. The four-footed trochees of 
the original were turned into elegiac couplets by the translator: 
this amounted to extending the single lines from 7-8 to 12-17 
syllables. The additional space was taken up partly by the 
numerous Greek particles, partly by bigger (e.g., oupavoB_ev 
UESewy, |. 1; yevvaiwe te Kal avSpetwse, |. 5) and smaller 


additions (op8ijg, |. 2), as well as by more complex syntax (‘jeden 
Feind’ becomes dottc av Ex8pdc én, |. 6). Stowasser not only 
writes impeccable Greek, his translation also shows the 
ambition to stylistically improve upon the original. This can be 
seen in the opening direct address to God, which transforms the 
poem into a kind of prayer, and in the beautiful chiasm that 
makes |. 2 into a versus serpentinus, but particulary in the 
repeated addition of the adverb aeit/aiet (Il. 4, 7). Stowasser thus 
anticipates the eternity motif which provides a crowning finish 
to the anthem (str. 4, |. 8: ‘Osterreich wird ewig stehn’, 
AUOTpLak@v apxN Eotat Ec atdtov); this then results in a 
harmonious ring composition. 

Biography: Josef Maria Stowasser was born in 1854 in 
Troppau in Austrian Silesia (today Opava, Czech Republic). He 
studied classics and German at the University of Vienna from 
1872 to 1876. Since 1878, he taught at various gymnasia, most of 
the time (from 1885 to 1908) at Vienna’s Franz-Joseph- 
Gymnasium. His activity as a teacher, interrupted only by a study 
tour to Italy in 1881, came to an end when he had to retire due 
to health reasons two years before his death in Vienna in 1910. 
Today, Stowasser is still famous as the author of the eponymous 
Latin-German school dictionary (‘Der Stowasser’), which has 
been revised several times and uninterruptedly remained in 
print since its first edition in 1894. He was also a charismatic 
teacher, a fanciful etymologist and, last but not least, a playful 
poet, who translated, besides the specimen on record here, 
Greek verse into Austrian dialect and vice versa. 

Bibliography: “Stowasser Josef Maria”, in: Osterreichisches 
Biographisches Lexikon 1815-1950, vol. 13, Vienna 2007-2010, 334. 
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Author’s Latin translation: Ne quasi nulli rei esse 
avarum existimes: nam utilis quaedam res est ejusmodi 
homo. Vivus quidem adhuc nil praebet, porco assimilis: at 
mortuus mactato longe plura dat porco. 


Author’s Latin translation: Non ego, amicorum omnia 
esse communia, infitias iero: meum quippe argentum, tibi 
ac mihi commune ratus, tulisti! quo utinam saltem ut 
communi (utaris), - ast nunc solus, amice, illo uteris ut 
proprio! 


I would like to thank Irina Tautschnig and Rupert Rainer 
for their valuable help with the transcription and the 
similia. - MB 


The German original translated by Stowasser reads: 
‘Gott erhalte, Gott beschutze / unsern Kaiser, unser 
Land! / Machtig durch des Glaubens Stutze / fuhr’ er 
uns mit weiser Hand! / LaB&t uns seiner Vater Krone / 
schirmen wider jeden Feind: / Innig bleibt mit 
Habsburgs Throne / Osterreichs Geschick vereint.’ The 
English translation is based not on the original, but on 
Stowasser’s version. The Latin version reads: O deus in 
caelis, salva servaque, precamur, | vitam Caesaris ac dulce 
solum patriae! | Pollens atque potens fidei munimine 
sacrae / nos ducat sapiens ille regatque manu; | nos vero 
semper clarum diadema parentum | hostes contra omnes 
protueamur ei, / firmiter ut coniuncta throno sceptroque 
potenti / Habsburgi maneant, Austria, fata tua. 
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Fig. 15: Carmina Graeca JOSEPHI THUNII Autographa (Linképing 
Diocesan Library, W 40), p. S5: manuscript page providing a 
Greek poem by Josef Thun (see below, p. 749-752) to his fellow 
poet Laurentius Norrmannus. 


1 The principles of choice 


As stressed by J. Jsewijn in the context of Neo-Latin studies, 
humanist Res Publica Litterarum does not follow regional 
borders.! The ‘Nordic countries’ are here understood as a cross- 
section of countries belonging to the modern Nordic Council 
and the Baltic Assembly, including poems from authors whose 
birth places lie within the borders of modern Sweden (14), 
Finland (7), Estonia (3), Latvia (1), Denmark (5), and Iceland (1). 
These poems are a small sample of the whole corpus of known 
Nordic Humanist Greek poetry, which exceeds 2100 texts for the 
countries of the former Swedish Empire; the size of the Danish 
corpus remains unknown. 

The Nordic Greek poetry tradition was at its strongest in the 
Early Modern period. Excepting Denmark, this means that the 
greater part of this poetry was created during the Swedish 
Empire, when Sweden ruled over Finland (including Carelia), 
Estonia and Latvia (including Livonia and Curonia). The nature of 
Greek poetry from these countries does not reflect the wide- 
ranging origins of its authors, many of whom were active in 
different parts of the kingdom.2 The Danish tradition, though 
rich and likely the oldest in the region, is underrepresented here 
as a result of the slight attention it has received from Danish 
scholarship.3 For historical reasons, the traditions of Norway 
and Iceland are treated here together with Denmark.4 

The study of Humanist Greek in the Swedish Empire began 
in the 18th century with E. M. Fant’s and M. Floderus’ 
disputations, which present the history and provide text samples 
of Humanist Greek. After a period of neglect, it has been 
resumed by the editors of this section, now united in the 
Helleno-Nordica project (led by Johanna Akujarvi).° 


2 Humanist Greek Literature in Nordic 
countries: history 


Nordic Humanist Greek literature began much later than Neo- 
Latin literature® and is limited primarily to learned circles, with 


some minor engagement from members of the courts (although 
kings, queens, and noblemen often figure as adressees of the 
longest and most eloquent Greek poems).’ The role of the 
Reformation (particularly the Lutheran church) for its beginning 
and development was crucial; in Scandinavia, the systematic 
study of and education in Greek began primarily as a means for 
reading and translating the Bible. Greek was not taught by 
Byzantines or Greek émigrés or by Italian humanists, but 
learned from books and by travelling to (Protestant) universities, 
mostly in Germany, before a new educational system had been 
established after the reformation in the former Swedish Empire. 
The initial stages in the 1550s are characterised by wandering 
poets (see Jespersen under Denmark, Kriiger under Estonia) and 
students at German universities; hence their earliest poems 
were printed abroad, in places such as Wittenberg, Rostock, 
Jena, Lubeck, Leiden, and Amsterdam. The availability of printing 
types in Greek was decisive for the flourishing of Humanist 
Greek poetry. In some Nordic countries Greek types started to 
be used in the last three decades of the 16th century: occasional 
Greek poems were published in Copenhagen in 1568 and in 
Sweden the first Greek prints were school texts: Catechesis 
Christianorum Graeca and an edition of Isocrates’ Oratio ad 
Demonicum (now lost). Both were printed in 1584 in Stockholm 
by Andreas Gutterwitz and edited by Jacobus Erici, professor of 
Greek at the Royal College, where the study of languages - not 
only of Latin, but also of Greek and Hebrew - was encouraged. 
In Sweden, Johannes Rudbeck played a key role as stimulus 
to the establishment of Greek studies. As a professor at Uppsala 
University he held a private collegium where Latin and Greek 
were the only spoken languages (1610-1613), and, as bishop in 
Vasteras, he founded the first Swedish gymnasium in that city. 
The writing of Greek poetry became far more common after the 
reform of the Swedish school system in the first decades of the 
17th century. It was not until the 1620s that Uppsala University 
became financially secure and began to function effectively 
again after a series of reforms. Moreover, several new 
universities and gymnasia were founded and endowed with 


well-educated professors and well-equipped printing houses. 
The most important of these institutions were the gymnasia in 
Vasteras (1623), Tartu/Dorpat and Turku/Abo (1630), Riga and 
Tallinn/Reval (1631), as well as the universities in Tartu (1632), 
Turku (1640), and Lund (1666). Additionally, Greek was studied 
at several other schools. A first flourishing of Humanist Greek in 
the Nordic countries occurred from the middle of the 1630s until 
the 1650s, after which interest in it weakened due to the 
outbreak of the plague and the Second Northern War (1655- 
1661). A second peak began towards the end of the 17th 
century, but this time with several marked differences between 
the countries. The tradition was strong in Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark, but not in Estonia and Latvia, especially after the 
beginning of the Great Northern War (1700-1721) and the 
ensuing Russian rule. After the closing of the Tartu-Parnu 
University (1710), the Humanist Greek poetry tradition 
continued in Riga and Tallinn Gymnasia and in connection to the 
court in Jelgava/Mitau until the 1730s. Approximately midway 
through the 18th century the tradition started to weaken in 
Sweden, Finland, and Denmark as well - now for poetic rather 
than political reasons - although poems continued to be written 
until the end of the century. 

The 19th century marked a fresh start for Greek studies, 
strongly anchored in the altered framework of classical 
scholarship: Tartu University was reopened in 1802, Turku 
University relocated to Helsinki in 1828, and Uppsala, Lund, and 
Copenhagen Universities continued to develop the teaching of 
classical languages and philology. Now the practice of writing in 
Greek was confined to a very small circle of academics, 
schoolteachers even. In the 20th and 21st centuries there are 
still some professors of Greek or Latin who continue to write 
and publish Greek dedicatory epigrams in the universities of 
Sweden, Finland, and Estonia. 


3 The Character of Humanist Greek 


Literature in the Nordic Countries 


Nordic Humanist Greek starts with occasional poetry and 
epigrams in the middle of the 16th century (Peder Aagesen and 
Jacob Jespersen from Denmark, Laurentius Petri Gothus from 
Sweden). These included poems for weddings, funerals, and 
paratexts in various types of prints. During the same period, the 
first local example of a most sublime genre, namely verse 
oration (written for public recitation, but often also printed)8, 
appeared with a religious hexameter oration published in 
Wittenberg in approximately 1555 by Gregor Kruger (see 
Introduction to Estonia), followed by a hexameter paraphrasis 
on the episode of Heracles’ choice in Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
by Ivar Borrichius (Leiden 1595, see Denmark). The production 
of Greek hexameter orations flourished in Uppsala between 
1640 and 1680 and also includes panegyrical orations; the most 
notable specimen from the Nordic countries is Johan Paulinus’ 
Finlandia, published in Uppsala in 1678 (see Finland). Another 
highly esteemed genre, the Pindaric ode, is represented by 
German-born Heinrich Vogelmann in Tartu (see Introduction to 
Estonia) and an anonymous Swedish author in Uppsala 
(Zaxapia NAavtivw eic thv avtob Sagvny, 1711). Both are 
congratulations for major academic achievements. 

The printed books, academic dissertations, and orations 
from Sweden, Finland, and Estonia are characterised by a great 
number of dedications and congratulations - most often written 
by fellow students, but sometimes by professors too. Some of 
these texts are in Greek.? Additionally, Greek occurs in 
occasional poetry commemorating notable events in the life and 
death of the addressees, whether educated people, nobility, or 
royalty. After Swedish, Latin, and German, Greek is the fourth 
most common language in Swedish collections of occasional 
poetry.!9 It seems that Greek was an option for the author 
whenever the adressee had an academic background in 
Greek,!1 

In the Nordic Greek corpus, the ancient and modern poetic 
genres are represented primarily by innumerable 


congratulatory epigrams, but epyllia, hymns, elegies, satires, 
eidyllia, lyric poems, centos, and paraphrases were written as 
well, alongside some instances of drama (see Sweden). Almost 
all possible types of metrical forms are present, but hexameters 
and elegiac couplets prevail and only some types of lyric verses 
(anacreontics, sapphics, iambic verse) are used more than 
sporadically. As elsewhere in Europe, Humanist Greek metrics 
are often influenced by the (Neo-)Latin tradition, which can be 
seen in a preference for certain types of caesurae and epodic 
verses.12 In addition to verse, two other text types occur among 
the occasional texts: Greek lapidaries (likely influenced by the 
widely popular Latin and vernacular lapidary texts)13 and short 
congratulatory prose texts, which were especially popular at the 
end of the 17th and in the 18th century and result partly from 
the Greco-Latin progymnasmata tradition.'4 Among the figures 
and formal devices we find numerous different types of 
acrostics (from verse-initial to full verse acrostics), 
tautogrammatic poems, anagrams, figurative poetry, 
palindromes, chronostichs, dialogues, ekphraseis, and echo- 
poems in Greek. 

Multilingualism is a common context for Humanist Greek. 
Out of three types of polyglot poetry clusters, two can be found 
in the Nordic countries. One of these, which includes different 
biblical and oriental languages (Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
Aramaic, Arabic, etc.), appears almost exclusively in Uppsala 
where the required printing types were available earlier. The 
other is universally popular, extending from simple Greek-Latin 
and Greek-Latin-vernacular poem clusters to poems with many 
different vernaculars; here the language choice varies from 
region to region and can reach up to 10 different languages as 
in the sumptuous Europa in /uctu on the death of King Charles XI 
in 1697 (see also Latvia).15 Occasionally, ancient or modern 
literature is translated into Greek; this is most frequent in the 
19th century when the practice of writing Greek became even 
more exclusively academic and translation was often used in 
dissertations as an academic exercise (see Sweden); the same 
trend can be seen in other countries.1© From the 19th century 


onwards, epigram is the dominant genre, though with a few 
notable exceptions, such as attempts at drama and a satiric 
epos (see Sweden and Finland). 

The practice of Humanist Greek entails more than just the 
writing of poetry. Teaching manuals and text editions from the 
Nordic countries occasionally included Greek prose prefaces and 
dedications, and a number of letters and stipendium 
applications were written in Greek.!7 What seems to be peculiar 
to Sweden (who imported the tradition from Germany), is a 
strong tradition of disputing in Greek, as is testified by more 
than 40 printed and manuscript disputations in Greek from 1620 
to the 1820s.18 In addition to verse orations, mentioned above, 
students composed and delivered Greek prose orations on 
different subjects as well: both the disputations and the orations 
can be seen as a side-practice to the more usual Latin 
examples.19 

The language of Nordic Humanist Greek is a mixture of 
different dialects with a Homeric and Attic flavour, although the 
Atticizing tendency becomes stronger towards the 18th 
century.29 The syntax, particularly the use of particles, can 
occasionally be described as unusual. In versification, the rules 
of ancient prosody (avoidance of hiatus, attention to the 
positions of the caesurae) tend to be ignored in the 16th and 
17th century, but are mostly observed from the 19th century 
onwards, corresponding to the growing impact of modern 
classical scholarship. 

JP/JA/TK, with ES] 


Sweden 


Most of the overview of this part is based on Fant 1775-86 and 
Floderus 1785-89, with earlier discussion in Korhonen 2004, and 
the ongoing research of Johanna Akujarvi which will be 
published in articles to appear, if not stated otherwise. For the 
authors edited here, we also refer to the notes to the poems. 

The Swedish corpus of Humanist Greek poetry (and prose) is 
perhaps one of the largest in Europe after the German and 
British ones, estimated to be between 1600 and 2000 texts, of 
which more than 1500 have been described already.21 
Consequently, it is also rich in forms and metres, comprising 
examples of virtually every genre of ancient and Humanist 
Greek poetry excepting, perhaps, a lengthy epic. 

Swedish Humanist Greek begins with the adopted poet 
Heinrich Moller from Hessen and the Swede Laurentius Petri 
Gothus (1529/1530-1579, professor of Greek, later archbishop of 
Sweden), both of whom presented Crown Prince Erik XIV with 
Latin elegiac paraphrases of historiographical works such as 
Johannes Magnus’ Gothorum Sveonumque historia (including 
episodes from Herodotus’ Histories that are appropriated into 
the ancient/Gothic history of Sweden) that present favourable 
interpretations of the Gothic/Swedish past and are used as 
cautionary paradigms; both prints include substantial Greek 
paratexts before or after the main texts of the prints (printed in 
Wittenberg in 1557 and 1559, respectively).22 Other Swedes 
followed soon after, at first writing and publishing abroad: Olaus 
Martini (1557-1609, also archbishop of Sweden) published a 
Greek gratulation for the /aurea magistralis of Christian Ruuth 
(Rostock 1584), who was a student from Viborg (Carelia, Finland, 
now Russian Federation).23 In 1597, Jonas Nicolai Kylander 
published a 2vyyapya in Wittenberg.24 

Towards the end of the 16th century, when Greek studies 
had been established in universities and schools, and printing 
houses furnished with Greek types, professors and students 
soon produced Greek poems in great quantities. Several of the 
early professors of Greek at Uppsala University were prolific 
Greek poets, particularly Johannes Stalenus (1624-1640) and 
Henrik Ausius (1640-1659). A testament to the successful 


development of Greek studies in Sweden under their leadership 
is the great number of Greek poems written by their students.25 
During their professorships many Greek student orations were 
presented and printed;26 Ausius presided over at least five 
Greek disputations and wrote numerous poems (see below). 

Greek studies were often carried on in families and across 
borders. Under Ausius’ guidance, the brothers Nicolaus and 
Jonas Jonae Salanus wrote hexameter orations, and the Paulinus 
brothers from Finland wrote poetry in Turku and Uppsala (see 
Finland). The Holstenius and Gezelius families had Hellenists in 
many generations, active in different parts of the kingdom. 
Many poets practised a range of genres. For instance, as a 
student, Petrus Aurivillius (1637-1677) defended a Greek 
disputation under Ausius, wrote a panegyrical epitaph on the 
death of two members of the De La Gardie family, and 
composed a prose oration; and as a professor of Greek at 
Uppsala, he still produced numerous epigrams. Shortly after, 
Johan(nes) Columbus (1640-1684), called a Swedish Flaccus, 
wrote highly accomplished Greek poetry. 

Laurentius Norrmannus was professor of Greek at Uppsala 
(1651-1703). His verse oration Adyoc EupETpOG EG Xplotov 
Oedav8pwrtov from his years at Strangnas Gymnasium remains 
unpublished,27 whereas his occasional poetry and long-form 
prose panegyric have been printed. Other important Greek 
poets were Martin Brunnerus (1627-1679), who started as a 
professor of Greek advancing to professor of theology and 
pastor, and Johan(nes) Bilberg (1646-1717), a professor of 
sciences who both wrote Greek poetry and translated two 
poems by Propertius into Greek (see below). Uppsala University 
was the largest centre of Humanist Greek in Sweden and 
accordingly the greatest amount of Greek poetry was printed 
there, but the gymnasium and printing houses in Stockholm 
were not unimportant: several lengthier Greek works, like 
orations, were sometimes delivered at Uppsala or Turku, but 
printed in Stockholm. The Strangnas and Vasteras gymnasia, 
where many famous Nordic Hellenists started their studies, and 
the University of Lund were important centres as well. Active in 


these centres were, among others, Andreas Erici Thermaenius, 
lector of Greek in Vasteras, who has left behind many fine 
poems, Caspar Weiser (c. 1627-1686), who studied in Denmark 
and was a professor at Lund University before he was exiled, 
and Josef Thun (1661-1721), lector in Strangnas for more than 
20 years, who is perhaps the most notable Humanist Greek poet 
from the Nordic countries; his legacy of both published and 
unpublished Greek poetry is considerable (see below and cf. fig. 
15, above).28 

The peaks of Humanist Greek poetry in Sweden took place 
midway through the 17th century and during the transition from 
the 17th to the 18th century. Although the most substantial 
mass of poetry comprises academic congratulations - in 
particular paratextual congratulatory texts printed in 
dissertations29 - important Greek panegyrics for royalty and 
high court members were also written; in these the role of 
Queen Christina is often emphasised, but the De La Gardie and 
Oxenstierna families should not be forgotten as supporters of 
Greek studies. From the 1730s onwards, writing Greek poetry 
becomes rarer, but there is still experimentation with genres, 
e.g. a Cubus poem from 1754.30 Overall, during the latter half of 
the 18th century, the practice of Greek (occasional) poetry was 
changing. This is in line with other changes in the field of 
literature as not only the use of learned languages continued to 
decrease but also the total amount of occasional poetry within 
the traditional publication channels plummeted between the 
1770s and 1790s.31 

In the late 18th century the Humanist Greek tradition all but 
died, but even in the 19th century isolated occasional poems in 
Greek occur, though by then their character had changed 
according to the new (romantic and classicistic) poetic ideal; one 
is printed below (Erik Engelbert Ostling, 1807-1870). During 
the course of the 19th century, several dissertations either 
written in Greek or containing Greek translations of Latin or 
modern literature were published. Classical examples were 
imitated in a Greek tragedy by Albert Johansson, Nupta Fluvii 
(Vanersborg 1891). However, these are academic exercises for 


an academic public. From the late 19th century onwards, 
Humanist Greek poetry from Sweden has been mostly written 
by and for classical scholars such as Johan Bergman (1864- 
1951), who worked in Tartu and Stockholm, or by professors of 
Greek in Lund, such as the prominent Hellenists Albert 
Wifstrand (1901-1964) and Jerker Blomqvist (1938-).32 
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Henrik (Henricus) Ausius (1603-1659) 


Ad...M. Nicolaum Salanum [1656] 


“‘Qottep evi kaBap® pEpEtat AELUWvt WEALOOa 
EUMNATEOUGR Ettel AEYETAL TIOAUTIO(KLAG Av8n, 
WG OTTOUSHVv X Opuny HEAETG, TLULWTAO’Eetaipe, 
Epyov aoldstpov: nd’xEpolv UTto8Nkas EALGOELC, 
5 Seiyyata tountwv, oc nyaGEens TeSov Eixev 


EAAGS0¢: €ita S€ uh Tadoat vedtntt dpnywv. 


Textus: Gnomologia: In qua Memorabilia Dicta & Illustres 
Sententiae ... Ad certos titulos, secundum ordinem Alphabeticum... A 
Nicolao Jonae Salano, Uppsala [1656], [ ):( 4v] 

Crit.: 3 Wc scripsi: wo ed. | Tyutwtad’etaip_ scripsi: TLULWTAT’ 
étaipe ed. || 4 6’sic ed.: fortasse pro fF | | 5 méSov correxi: 
TrESOv ed. 

Sim.: 1 Evi... Aetu@vt] cf. Theoc. Id. 26.5 || 1-4 de 
comparatione anthologistae cum ape cf. Clem. Al. Strom. 1.1.11.2 


|| 1-2 peAtooa / Eupateéouca] cf. Nic. Ther. 809 (kEvtpov yap 
TIANyf} TEPLKGAALTTEV EUatEoUGa [sc. HEALGOa]); de sensu cf. 
Hsch. € 2363 || 4 €pyov dotSipov] cf. Tryph. 126 | | 4-5 yepoiv... 
deiyyata] cf. Hor. Ars P. 268-269 (exemplaria...versate manu) | | 
5-6 nyadens ... EAAdSoc] cf. Carm. pop. fr. 21 PMG ex Plut. Lys. 
18.3 (EAAGSoc ayadeac) 


To...Master Nicolaus Salanus 


Like a bee flies on a pure meadow, 
when it searches and gathers manifold flowers, 
so do you, most valued friend, exercise effort and zeal 


with regard to this work celebrated in song. In your hands 
you turn over pieces of advice, 


[5] samples from the poets, whom the soil of holy 


Hellas bore. So, do not stop helping the youth! 


Metre: Hexameters. The stress tends to occur in the longum of 
the two or three last metra; this is observed throughout in Il. 3 
and 4, in |. 4 where the quantity of syllables appears to be 
ignored (otherwise, note irrational lengthening of yepoiv - if not 
to be read ndé xEpotv metri gratia - and uncalled for shortening 
of Utto8nkas (or: short alpha as a Doric touch?)); irrational 
lengthening in I. 1 of €vi, likely following the pattern of Hom. JI. 
2.137 (etat’ evi ueydpotc) and other occurrences of the same 
phrase in the same position of the verse; hiatus in I. 2 bis, 6. 

Notes: In these congratulatory verses printed in a collection 
of Greek dicta, Ausius stresses the diligence of the collector 
Nicolaus Salanus (1620-1671), by employing a conventional bee 
simile. As students at Uppsala University, Nicolaus Salanus and 
his brother Jonas authored Greek hexameter orations and 
occasional poetry - though their treatment of the Greek 
language, prosody, and metre at times borders on 


maltreatment. He published the Gnomologia as lector Graecae 
linguae at Stockholm Gymnasium. Ausius’ last verse stresses the 
usefulness of the collection for schoolboys; its usefulness was 
increased by each Greek excerpt being translated into Latin. 

Biography: Born in 1603, Henrik Ausius enrolled at Uppsala 
University in 1627. He was appointed co/lega at Stockholm’s 
Collegium illustre in 1629, but resumed his studies at Uppsala the 
following year thanks to a scholarship, and travelled to Oxford 
and Leiden as tutor to the sons of the nobleman Carl Bonde. 
From December 1640 he was professor of Greek at Uppsala 
University until his death in 1659. Under his guidance, Greek 
studies at Uppsala flourished: the production of Greek poetry 
increased and a number of Greek dissertations were written and 
defended. Ausius also held the position of professor extra 
ordinarius of Swedish and Roman law (1646-1651), most likely 
for economic reasons. 

Bibliography: Kuylenstierna, Carl Wilhelm Ulf (1920), 
“Ausius, Henrik”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 2, 499-500. Ausius 
as professor of Greek: Annerstedt 1877-1931, 1.409. Ausius’ 
Greek dissertations: Korhonen 2010. On his Greek poems: Fant 
1775-86, 1.78-81; Floderus 1785-89, 20-23. On the Salanus 
brothers: Fant 1775-86, 1.84-88; Floderus 1785-89, 23-31. 

UA] 


Petrus Aurivillius (1637-1677) 
Aoyos Ettitawtos [1663] 
(excerptum, w. 20-37, 170-176) 
20 on TlEp PUAAWV yeven, Totn Sé kai avépOv. 


“Oc pa XAUALyevewWV OvNntOv apldsetketa TEKva 


aptupavAl EBAaot Evi TH TIAALVQUEEL KOOUW. 


Totow €5wkE O£dc yevetnp voov iBuKEAEUBOV 
OWA Ev AVSPOLEW, KaiTlep ULvUWPLoV Ein. 

25 OU OULKpOV TEPTIEL ATIAAOXpoa TEKVa TOKAaGc: 
aBpWc yAaKtopayolc EUTEPTIE SPLVE YEAWTA, 
yapyapioao’uLoic untnp del AmLodwpoc: 

TAS ETILUELSLOWOL, TATPOG Kpadin SE yeEynBE 
TLAPOTAVTOG: HETETIELTA SE APTLABGAA UioV ABNs 

30 TIpWT’EWEVAL TLLOTOV Mouodv AATpLV PLAOHOATIWY 
TLIATPWH KEA’EPNYOOUVN, WUBouc TE Safjvat 
Oeotteclous, Apeos HEGETtetv kal BEoKEAa Epya 
SOUPLKAUTOU. Tov HEV KOUMN AdBev EvSoOEv EATIic. 
Aiwa yap nage kiwv Sdvatoc, ve~osc auPLKAaAUTITWV 
35 TIUKVOV Kal OTUYEPOV, Tapa Of|pa vEEoBaL GvwyE 
SELvOG AUEIALKTOG TE. KatEKAAGON SE ~irov KAP 
ayyeAtn Auypf toKewv Biov ptt toBouvtwv. 

[eel 

170 HptUvové’inttot AdaoLavyEevEc, OEU BEOVTEG, 
OTAVtO kai EivoSLoU TIPNOOEL TESLOU HEHAWTEG: 
Eupartéws 5€ tov’nAGe Spaywv KAEttoc IAKQBOX 
AYTOY2TOX, kpatepoc t’Epucdppyova immov Eonpe 
KOU@ALOLV TIAAGUALG, Kai OU KELVOLO VONnOE 

175 Gyptov Opynv: aia ppuake SE 6BptyOs imnos, 


Adktloe kai Kap (pOiov TraLd6c Badepoio. 


Textus: Aurivillius, Petrus [1663], Adyoc émttaptoc nomini ac 
memoriae illustrissimorum olim juvenum...Dn. Jacobi Augusti de la 
Gardie...Dn. Johannis Caroli de la Gardie..., Stockholm )(1v, )(4v-5r 
(4:0) 

Crit.: 32 Gpeoc ed. | | 26 yAaxtowayotc] metri gratia pro 
yaAdaktowayots | | 31 KeA] forma activi ex analogia | | 173 Eonpe 
corr.: E€ONnpE ed. 

Sim.: 20 = Hom. I/. 6.146 | | 21 yayatyevewv avOpwmwv], cf. 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 108; Hymn. Hom. Cer. 352; Hes. Theog. 879 | 
daptdseiketa teKva] Hes. Theog. 385, cf. Hereas ap. Plut. Thes. 20 
(Hom. Od. 11.631 €ptkuSéa tekva) || 22 aptipavi}...koopw] cf. 
Nonn. Par. Jo. 16.77 (aptupavns BAdotNoEV avip TIaALvauget 
KOOUW), cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 15.1; Dion. 25.542 | | 23 voov 
i(@uUKEAEUBOV] Nonn. Par. Jo. 12.158 (voov i8uKEAeuBov) | | 25 
amtaAoxpoa tékva] cf. Anth. Pal. 12.133 (amtaAdypoa ttaisa) || 34 
Oavatoc, vemos auPLKaAUTItTWV] Hom. II. 16.350 (Bavatou && 
HEAGV VEMOS AUMEKdAUW_EV), cf. Od. 4.180 | | 36 KateKAdoBn S5é 
pidov kKijp] cf. Hom. Od. 10.198 (toiotv S€ kateKAdoON wiAov 
rtop) | | 170 imtmot Aactavyevec] Soph. Ant. 350-351 
(Aaotavxeva 6’ / imtttov) | | 176 Kap] cf. Hom. II. 16.392 (to €& 
Opewv EtiKdp), Hsch. € 4828 (Eri Kap: Erti KEpaAnv) 


A Funeral Oration 


(excerpt, Il. 20-37, 170-176) 


[20] Just as is the generation of leaves, such is that also of 
men. So the glorious children of earth-born humans, 
recently come to light, flowered and were born in ever- 
regenerating cosmos. God the Creator gave them straight- 
going mind in a human body, although it may be short- 
lived. [25] The soft-skinned babies did not give their 
parents little delight. Whenever the caring mother tickled 
her milk-eating sons gently, she excited delightful 
laughter; they smiled at her, and the father, standing by, 
rejoiced in his heart. Later he exhorted by paternal 
command his son just budding in his youth, [30] first, to be 
a faithful servant of song-loving Muses, to learn divine 


tales, to pursue the wondrous works of Ares, famed for his 
spear. Vain hope had him in its grip. For suddenly came 
death, covering him with a thick and abominable cloud, 
[35] horrible and cruel, and ordered him to come to the 
tomb. The hearts of the parents, who had recently hoped 
for life, were broken at the mournful message. [...] 


[170] Shaggy-necked, quick-running horses were put in 
order; they stood, though they were eager to pass over the 
field beside the road. Then renowned, strong Jacob August 
came quickly, running; with his nimble hands he brushed 
the chariot-drawing horse and did not notice its [175] wild 
anger. Suddenly the mighty horse neighed and struck the 
strong head of the vigorous boy. 


Metre: Hexameters (multiple hiatus). 

Notes: Aurivillius wrote this funerary oration (264 verses) for 
the memory of two De La Gardie brothers. The funeral was held 
in Stockholm and the memorial in Uppsala where Aurivillius was 
a ‘post-graduate’ student of theology. Aurivillius’ Latin 
dedication to the youngsters’ father, an eminent figure in 
Swedish politics, Count Magnus De La Gardie, is dated 11 
January 1663. The Greek text begins with a prose address (4 
lines) to the ‘directors and teachers of the Academy’ as well as 
‘the servants of Muses’. The text concentrates on the elder 
brother, Jacob August, who studied at Uppsala and died there in 
a riding accident (see text, Il. 170-175). The younger brother, 
Johannes Carolus, died of an acute illness. 

Biography: Petrus Aurivillius (1637-1677) was the son of a 
pastor in Knutby, near Uppsala, and enrolled at the University of 
Uppsala at the age of thirteen. He defended (and probably also 
wrote) a Greek dissertation in 1658, two Latin dissertations pro 
gradu in 1660 and 1661, and a dissertation pro doctoratu in 1664. 
He was appointed as an adjunct of the theological faculty in 
1664, professor of logic and metaphysics in 1668 and professor 
of Greek as well as professor extraordinarius of theology in 1674. 
He presided for circa 50 dissertations and published a highly 
popular textbook on ‘peripatetic’ logic. Besides two Greek 


orations (the other so far unpublished) and a Greek dissertation 
(1658), Aurivillius wrote 24 Greek occasional poems - the first 
when he was only 16 years old. 

Bibliography: Nelson, Axel Herman (1920), “Aurivillius, 
Petrus”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 2, 465. Greek texts: 
Floderus 1785-1789, 38-43 (Il. 1-2, 16-9, 34-7, 170-5, 185-9, 258- 
264 reprinted); Fant 1775-86 II, 11-12; Korhonen 2020. Some of 
Aurivillius’ prints and manuscripts (including this oration with 
corrections marked by a pen) are digitised in the database 
ALVIN, University of Uppsala, http://www.alvin-portal.org/alvin/ 
home.jsf?dswid=-7645 [accessed: September 2019]. 

[TK] 


Martin Brunnerus (1627-1679) 


In tumulum...M. Jonae Columbi [1663] 


ANAPA IOATENH EY®YA EAAOTIMON TAYKYOYMON 
KOZMION AIAOION T HN OAE TYMBOZ EXEI. 
OPEMMATA OYWAAIAZ BIOOAAMIOZ EITA AIAA=AZ 


EYZEBIH> AOTAAA® AHOA KOAOYMBOX EHN.33 


Textus: JIN TUMULUM ... M. JONA COLUMBI olim in Academia 
Upsaliensi Poéseos Professoris, & totos postea annos Pastoris 
Ecclesice Dei in Husby Westmannorum, s.a.; N. Rudbeckius, 
Christeligh Lijk-Predikan Uthdfwer ... Her, M. JONA SWWENONIS 
COLUMBO ..., Stockholm 1668, Eiii¥ 

Sim.: 2 TYMBOX EXEI] cf. Anth. Pal. 7.19.3 (Leon.) etc. | | 3 
BIOOAAMIOX (sc. avnp)] hapax legomenon in Hymn. Hom.Ven. 
189 | | 4 EYXEBIH> AOTAAAS] hebraismus; cf. et Caten. in Act. 
Apost. 150.8 


On the tomb...of Jonas Columbus 


A man of native stock, good nature, high repute, charming 
mind, 


orderly and reverential, look!, is held by this mound. 


Columbus, a long lived man, taught the nurslings of 
Uppsala 


and next the chosen pious ones for a long time; he was a 
dove. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (hiatus: |. 1 ter, 3). 

Notes: These verses, in the form of a literary epigram, were 
written in honour of Jonas Svenonis Columbus (1586-1663), who, 
after studies in Trondheim, Copenhagen and Uppsala 
(congratulatory verses addressed to his brother are preserved 
from his student years; magister in 1617), and after a 
peregrinatio academica to Germany in 1622, became lector of 
Greek at Vasterdas, later professor of poetry and music at 
Uppsala, and, finally, vicar and dean in (Dala-)Husby. In a 
manner familiar from the sepulchral epigrams of the Anthologia 
Palatina, the first couplet describes the character and manner of 
the deceased with a list of adjectives. Columbus’ long period of 
activity and his advanced age are stressed - he lived to be nearly 
eighty years old in a period when living to sixty was considered 
an accomplishment - with the epithet BLo@dGAuLoc, a hapax 
legomenon, which is explained in early modern lexica as ‘long 
lived’ (e.g., Scapula 1628, s.v. GAtc). The second couplet gives a 
succinct summary of Columbus’ career as university professor 
at Uppsala (1625-1630) and vicar and dean of ‘the chosen pious 
ones’ in (Dala-)Husby (from 1631 until his death). The final 
words are a double play on Columbus’ name, transcribed into 
Greek - both the Hebrew first name and the Latin surname 
mean ‘dove’. 

Biography: Martin Brunnerus, born 1627, enrolled at 
Uppsala University in 1645 and became magister in 1655. 
Between May 1657 and September 1658, he travelled to German, 
Dutch, and English universities. Soon after returning to Uppsala 


he succeeded Ausius as professor of Greek in 1659; in this role 
he lectured on and edited Palaephatus’ De incredibilibus (1663) 
from a manuscript brought to Uppsala from Constantinople. He 
also worked on Moeris’ and Thomas Magister’s Atticistic lexical 
works, but never finished the planned editions. In 1666, 
Brunnerus took orders and advanced to professor of theology. 
He remained at Uppsala until his death in 1679. As a Greek poet 
Brunnerus was famed for writing little, and only terse epigrams. 

Bibliography: Holm, Rurik (1926), “Brunnerus, Martin”, in: 
Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 6, 530-536; Ekholm, R. (1929), 
“Columbus, Jonas Svenonis”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 8, 
755-761; Annerstedt 1877-1931, 2.2.285-288. Greek poems: Fant 
1775-86, 2.16-22; Floderus 1785-89, 53f. 

JAI 


Johan(nes) Jonae Columbus (1640-1684) 


In nuptias Gustavi Elvii & Elisabeth [1664] 


"QLYETO VUE YoEpN, OTUVEPHV YEVETELPA HEPLUVOV, 
WxETO, 50 SE POov BaBuUSivEos OkEavoto. 

Mwowdpoc WPGE yAUKU OTIABov o€Aac. W TapOLapTet 
Gpyat’éerti KPOKOELSEt, SALSAAEW, SPOGOEVTL, 

5 nplyevetc EAdoao immtous podsoddaktudos Hwe. 
Nuygie, Afjye yov, oxeSaoov Sé ta TEVOEA AUypG, 
00a TEdG HAAa TIOAAG AGBE pp_Evas, NSE o avid. 
Xaipe S€ odv kata BUOV. EPEorTtetat EOBAG KakoOtol. 
'HviSe AVTEAAEL TloAUNpatov ai®ptov hua, 


10 OTTL YE Got GAOXov TILvUTOMpPoOva, KaAALTTApNoVv, 


ai6oinv TE PEPEL, TACWV GyuTIAaULGA HEPLUVev. 

Lol TAAG0¢ ToUTOLO OuvNSetal EiAaTtivaoTwV. 
Mdputyyes 6’ avAotot WEYLyyEvaL, HXOV Gptotal, 
KaAd Atyaivouo.y, kal Gyouoty Ew’ ivEpov GvSpac 
15 thc yYAUKEPHG HOATTc, Kal GUUYOVOG OpxnBLOIo. 
Yuyxatpw kal Eywy’ artewv ep aKpa, kai EVXdG 


EUMEVEWV TIOLOOPAL Ettn UYEVNLa TEUTIWV. 


Textus: In nuptias reverendi & clarissimi viri D. Gustavi Elvi... 
atque ... virginis Elisabeth ..., Uppsala [1664], [2] 

Crit.: 1, 2 WXETO scripsi: WXETO ed. 

Sim.: 1-6 WXETO VUE ... yov] de loco, sed per oppositionem 
cf. Ov. Am. 1.13.1-10 (Iam super oceanum venit [Aurora] ... mane! 
... nunc iuvat in teneris dominae iacuisse lacertis ... quo properas, 
ingrata viris, ingrata puellis? roscida purpurea supprime lora 
manu!) || 1v0&... yevétetpa] cf. Hymn. Orph. 3.1 || 2 BabuSiveoc 
Oxeavoto] cf. Hom. Od. 10.511 (Okeav® BaBuSivn) | | 3 
Tlapopaptet] pedestre; verbum simplex poéticum | | 4 Gpyat’erti 
kpokoEtdél] cf. Chrys. pan. mart. 1-3 PG 50.709 (Umt0 trv Ew Tov 
MALov ... KDOKOELSEts Aplevta aktivac) | | 6 Afye yowv] cf. Bion 
1.97 (Aye yowv) | TévOEa Avypa] cf. Hom. II. 22.242 (mevOet 
Avyp@®) et al. | | 8 oOv Kata BULOV] cf. Hom. I/. 24.158 etc. | 
EEOTIETAL ... KAKOLOL] cf. Hes. Op. 179 (uepEtEetat Eo8Ad 
Kakototv) | | 9 ai8ptov hyap] cf. J. AJ 18.285 (quepav aiBptov) | | 
10-11 GAoxov ... aidoinv] cf. Hom. I/. 6.250 (ttap’ aisoins 
aAoxototv) et al. | | 11 mac@v Guttaupa peptyvav] cf. Hes. 
Theog. 55 (kak@v GuTtauud Te UEPUNnPAawy); Thgn. 1.343; Nonn. 
Dion. 17.74 | | 12-15 TAF 80¢ ... OpxNn@pyoto] cf. Hom. I/. 18.491- 
495 (yauot t’ Eoav eiAartival te ... OpynotiipEs ESiveov ... AVAOL 
poputyyés te) | | 13 poputyyss ... weLyyEvat] cf. Pind. O/. 3.8-9 
(pOpuLyya TE TloLKLAOyapuv kai Body avAdy ETtewv TE BEOLV ... 
ouuHEtEat); Hor. Ep. 9.5-6 (sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, hac 
Dorium, illis barbarum) | | 14-15 iyEepov ... opxn8poto] cf. Hom. 


Od. 23.144-145 (ipepov ... UOATTS TE YAUKEpHIG Kal GUULOVOG 
Opxn8pOI0) | | 16-17 evyxdc ... ToLoOat] pedestre 


On the wedding of Gustav Elvius and Elisabeth 


Distressful night, mother of miserable worries, is gone, 
gone and plunged into the stream of deep-eddying 
Oceanus. The morning star stirred sweet glittering light; it 
is accompanied on her saffron-coloured, well wrought, 
misty carriage by rosy-fingered Eos (Dawn) driving early- 
born horses. [6] Bridegroom, stop groaning! Scatter the 
many mournful sorrows, that in great numbers have taken 
hold of your heart and plague you! Let your mind be 
cheerful! Good follows bad. See, a very lovely, bright day is 
dawning, [10] which brings you a wife - wise, with 
beautiful cheeks, revered: a rest from all worries. The 
crowd of guests rejoices with you at this. Lyres, with a 
most lovely ringing, mingled with pipes, create a beautiful 
clear sound and make men long for sweet song and 
irreproachable dance. [16] I, too, though I am far away, 
rejoice with you, and pray benevolently by sending 
wedding verses. 


Metre: Hexameters (often allowing hiatus). 

Notes: These Greek verses form part of a four-page 
wedding gratulation sent by Johan and his brother Samuel from 
Uppsala, where they studied at the university, to their home 
diocese, as Gustav Elvius, vicar in a parish not far from that of 
their father’s, married the daughter of a vicar in Rattvik; a short 
Latin poem by a certain Ericus P. Schottenius is included on the 
last page of the print. Samuel’s poem is a short Latin prayer for 
the newly-weds. Johan’s contribution consists of two Latin 
pieces and one Swedish piece, in addition to the Greek poem, 
which appears first. Despite the occasional prosaic wording or 
turn of phrase, the Greek poem is characterised by a poetic style 
with adjectives that are used in both traditional combinations 
and more innovative ones, as in the description of Dawn, who is 
often described as poSo06axktuAoc in the Homeric epics, but also 


with adjectives like kpoKotteTtAoc (‘saffron-veiled’) and nptyéveta 
(‘early-born’). Here Columbus uses compounds with elements 
from these traditional adjectives (kpoKoEtdnc and nptyevnc) and 
ascribes them to Dawn’s carriage and horses respectively. The 
Greek poem comprises four parts. (1) The dawn of the new day 
is described and the groom is exhorted to dismiss all sorrow and 
worries. Columbus thus reverses the topos of dawn separating 
rather than uniting two lovers, common in Latin love elegy and 
thematised in Ovid's Amores 1.13. (2) In line with the first part, 
the bride is designated as ‘rest from all worries’, and described 
with three adjectives from the Greek epic tradition, two of which 
are Homeric and often applied to wives (aiSotoc) and women 
(kaAAuTtapnos), while the other has much later origins and is 
applied to wily Odysseus (mtvutopwyv; likely inspired by 
Penelope being described as mtvuth in the Odyssey). (3) The four 
lines devoted to the wedding feast are replete with 
reminiscences from the Homeric epics - the wedding 
celebration described on the shield of Achilles (J/. 18.491-496) 
and the feigned wedding that Odysseus orchestrated to mask 
the massacre of the suitors (Od. 23.143-148). (4) The poet’s 
congratulations and prayer to the happy couple, which he issues 
from a distance. 

Biography: Johan(nes) Jonae Columbus, son of Jonas 
Columbus (celebrated by Brunnerus above), was professor 
poéseos and one of the most admired Swedish Latin poets of his 
times. His younger brother Samuel preferred Swedish over 
Latin, though neither of them was inept as a Greek poet. Born 
1640, Johan enrolled at Uppsala University in 1659 after 
attending school in Kopparberget and Vasteras. Master in 
December 1668, he was made adjunctus at the faculty of 
philosophy for the spring term of the next year. As professor 
extraordinarius of poetry (1671) he assumed the duties of the 
professor ordinarius, Lars Fornelius, too old and weak for 
teaching. After the passing of Fornelius, he was appointed 
professor ordinarius in 1673. Columbus lectured on a wide 
selection of Latin poetical texts, and as /ocum tenens for professor 
Skytteanus Elias Obrecht, he lectured on Latin historiography. He 


also edited Incerti scriptoris Graeci Fabulae aliquot Homericae 
(1678; attributed to Nicephorus Gregoras, in fact by Manuel 
Gabalas). Further, he planned to edit Valerius Flaccus’ 
Argonautica, and took over Brunnerus’ work on Moeris’ Atticista, 
without finishing either project, most likely due to ill health. He 
died in 1684, only 44 years old. Though Columbus is best known 
for his Latin verses, his Greek poems demonstrate that he 
possessed a strong command of Greek too. 

Bibliography: Ekholm, R. (1929), “Columbus, Johan(nes) 
Jonze”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 8, 761-767; Annerstedt 
1877-1931, 2.2.281, 286-289; Berggren, Maria (2003), “Johannes 
Columbus (1640-1684) as an official poet”, in: Outi Merisalo/ 
Raija Sarasti-Wilenius (eds.), Erudition and eloquence. The use of 
Latin in the countries of the Baltic Sea (1500-1800), Helsinki, 98- 
111; Hanselli, Per (1871), Samlade vitterhetsarbeten. I. G. 
Stjernhjelm, G. Rosenhane och J. Columbus, Uppsala, 309-388 
(edition of select poems, including two Greek ones). Greek 
poetry: Fant 1775-86, 2.13-16 & 22f., Floderus 1785-89, 43-46. 

JAI 


Laurentius Norrmannus/Lars Norrman 
(1651-1703) 


Memoria M. Olavi Odhelii [1688] 


Tov Xptot® pidov dvdpa: tov ov Xapitecoty amexOh: 
TOV TLATPOG ABavatou OU TL YEPELOTEPOV: 

tov veov OAEAION: pOoveph kata yata KaAUTITEL: 
Aeipavt OLKTLOTWS NEALOLO Pao. 

5 “Oc Tot OTtwplvf| WN, Tapa Giva Baddoong, 


vuKta 6 ope@vainy, dv S€ Sopov Se iwy: 


otoc Ew: Suwoc te Gtep: SaiSwv te paetvOv: 
USaotv Eiv OAOCOIC EEATIOAWAE TIEGWV: 

wka 5é €k pe8EWv MITaYEVN YEyav OUpavov ikev 
10 Wuxn: Kal yakdpwv EyKATAAEKTO XOPOTG. 
"ONETO HEV HEVOG HU: Kal ayAadin: Kai OTtwItf}s 
(eyyoc: Ettoupaviotcs dotpaotv EiSouEvov. 

AAA 00K EUGEBLNG KAEOG AUPLBONToV OAEiTAL: 

OU TILVUTOMPOGUVNG: OU TIoAULOTOpiNc: 

15 TOAAG yap avOpwrwy, TatpnGev GAwpEVos, ElSev 
Gotea: Haotevwy ixved Tic cowinc: 

avSpouens 6 €ASwv emi meipata: aimvv “OAUuTIov 


eloaveBn: Beinv aupayattacouEvoc. 


Textus: Breve epicedion memoriae ... M. Olavi Odhelii... qui... A. 
MDCLXXXVIII. Octob. d. Vrebus humanis ereptus est, Uppsala 
[1688], [3-4]. 

Crit.: 12 Gotpaovv sic retinui collato Hdn. Nepi TAtakhs 
TIpoGWsdias Eis Tv X 28, 3.2.119 Lentz 

Sim.: 1 Tov ... aTtexOA] cf. Theoc. Id. 1.141 (tov Moioatc 
pidov Gvépa, tov ov NUu@atovv arexOF) | | 3 Kata... KaAUTITEL] 
cf. Hom. I/. 14.114; 6.464 (kaAUrttot); Anth. Pal. 7.3 (Antip. Sid.) de 
Homero et frequens iunctura | | 4AeiWavt’ ... pdoc] cf. Hom. Il. 
18.11 (AeiWetv wdoc neAtoto); Od. 11.93 (Atttwv) || 5 Tapa... 
BaAdoonc] cf. Hom. II. 19.40; Od. 4.432 etc. | | 6 vUKta... 
opevainv] cf. Hom. I/. 10.83 etc. | dv Se Sduov Se] cf. Hom. Od. 
1.83 etc. || 7 otoc Ewv] cf. Hom. J/. 18.115 (totoc éwv) et al. 
saepe in init. versus || 9 weyav oUpavov] cf. Hom. II. 1.497 | 
oupavov ikev] cf. Hom. I/. 2.153 etc. | | 9-10 wa... bux] cf. 
Hom. II. 16.856 et 22.362 (Wuxn 5’ Ek peBEwv MtayEVN AlS6005e 
BeBnxet) | | 10 paKkdpwyv ... xopoic] cf. Nonn. Dion. 21.252 


(oUpaviwv pakdpwy xopov) | €yKatdAekto] cf. Hom. Od. 4.451 
(AéKto) | | 11 pevoc HO] Hom. I/. 17.456 et al. | | 11-12 WAeto ... 
weyyoc] cf. Nonn. Dion. 20.402 (WAEGE PEyyos OTIWItIIc) | | 12 
dotpaotv ei6duEvov] cf. Hymn. Hom. Ap. 441 (dotépt eiSdpevoc) 
| | 13 oUK ... KAEOc ... OAEitat] cf. Hom. II. 2.325; 7.91 (KkAgoc 00 
Ttot’ OAsitat) et al. || 15 matpnBev GAWyEVos] cf. Ap. Rhod. 
Argon. 2.541 || 15-16 moAAa ... dotea] cf. Hom. Od. 1.3 (ToAA@V 
8’ avOpwttwv (Sev Gotea) | | 17 avSpoueEns ... teipata] cf. Hom. 
Od. 4.563 | tteipata ... "OAUpTtOV] cf. Hom. I/. 5.367 et al. || 18 
aupayartaGouevoc] cf. Hom. J/. 16.192 et al. 


Commemoration of Master Olaus Odhelius 


The man beloved to Christ, not hated by the Graces, in no 
wise inferior to his immortal father, young Odhelius is 
covered by envious earth, after he most deplorably left the 
light of the sun. [5] Once in late summer, along the 
seashore, in murky nighttime, as he was walking towards 
his house, alone, with no servant or shining torch, he fell 
into deadly waters and perished. His soul fluttered quickly 
from his limbs, reached wide heaven, and was chosen into 
the choruses of the blessed. [11] Lost were a good spirit, 
splendour, and light of sight like the heavenly stars. But 
far-famed renown for piety shall not perish, nor that for 
ingeniousness, nor that for erudition. [15] For wandering 
from his native land, he saw many cities of men; in search 
for traces of wisdom, he reached the limits of the human 
one, climbed up steep Olympus and greeted with love 
divine wisdom. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (often allowing hiatus). 

Notes: These verses commemorate Olaus Odhelius (1655- 
88), son of Ericus Odhelius (1620-66), professor at Uppsala, who 
met with premature death by drowning on an autumn evening. 
Odhelius was only a few years younger than Norrmannus, and 
had enrolled at Uppsala University two years after Norrmannus. 
On the title page, after listing Odhelius’ titles (magister and 
professor designatus of theology in Tartu (Dorpat), death 


prevented him from taking up the post) and notable qualities 
(pietas, virtus etc.), Norrmannus adds two descriptives that hint 
at their relationship: amicus and suus ouvodoirtdpos - that is, 
‘friend’ and ‘fellow traveller’. Perhaps Norrmannus’ first trip to 
the Continent coincided in part with Odhelius’ long peregrinatio 
academica (1679-84). The poem is written in lapidary style where 
semicolon and comma are used to indicate both meaningful 
word and phrase units, as well as clause and caesura; the 
punctuation of the original is retained in the present edition qua 
conscious stylistic feature, both in spite of the fact that and 
because it constitutes an obstacle to a fluent reading of the text. 
This carefully composed poem is characterised by numerous 
echoes of Greek epic poetry - the Homeric epics in particular, 
but also Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica and Nonnus’ 
Dionysiaca - in the form both of unchanged direct loans and of 
adjusted formulae and phrases. In that context I. 14 is striking. 
This pentameter consists of two perfectly equal parts, separated 
by a semicolon, with two words each, two of which appear to be 
neologisms. Neither mttvuUtoppoouvn nor TtoAviotopin are 
attested according to the TLG, but both are transparent 
formations from the adjective ttvutoppwy (‘wise-minded’) and 
TtoAULotwPp (‘very learned’), respectively. 

Biography: After studies at the gymnasium in Strangnas, 
Norrmannus came to Uppsala in 1668. Apart from three trips to 
Denmark and the Continent, Norrmannus remained at Uppsala 
throughout his career, despite offers of posts as professor and 
librarian at Lund University (in 1682 and 1683). At Uppsala he 
advanced from extraordinary professor of Greek and Hebrew 
(1682), to ordinary professor of logic and metaphysics (1684), 
Greek (1685), and theology (1693-1702), and was finally 
consecrated bishop of Goteborg, but without taking office 
because of his demise soon thereafter (1703). Following the 
example of his teachers Martin Brunnerus and Johannes 
Schefferus, Norrmannus edited several texts by Aelius Aristides 
and Thomas Magister as professor of Greek. After his promotion 
to the faculty of theology, he published very little. His Latin was 
as elegant as his Greek and so admired that one Greek and 


seventeen Latin orations were posthumously edited (1738). 

Bibliography: Rudberg Stig Y. (1990-1991), “Norrmannus, 
Laurentius”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexicon 27, 599-601; 
Annerstedt 1877-1931, 2.2.283-289; Akujarvi 2020a. Edition of 
orations, including a Greek one: Laurentii Norrmanni ... Orationes 
panegyricee et nonnulla programmata, simul cum Caroli Lundii ... 
laudatione funebri et Andreae Norrelii ... praefatione, Stockholm 
1738. On his Greek poems: Fant 1775-86, 2.53-76, Floderus 
1785-89, 46-52. 


UA] 


Caspar Weiser (c. 1627-1686) 


<n Ad niregem ’Carolum undecimum> [1675] 


OLIVA quae manu gestatur. 


TABPIHA. KAPOAE, Ate Gvag avépav, UWidpove, xaipe_, 
nvide Tov otEpavov, SWpov HEyGAOLO OEoto 


tod UWLBpEHETOU, Oc UTIEPTaTAa SwHaTa vale, 
SLSOuEVOV Tol, TOV GEO TH KEMAA) ETILBGAAW, 

5 TIpOG HEYAAOBPELETOU S0Eav, TIPOBOANV OB’ uTIoyEiwy. 
PALMA, cum aureo ense. 

PA®AHA. Zoi te BonPetav Baoevdovtwyv Baofoc 
ayyeAAW TIpdc tous Ex8pouc, Eav Evvoua pEENs, 
TLUNONS TE OEdv, Tov SABLA TAetota StS6vta. 
‘OABLoSaipwv Ac, BouAai ToAUpPPOVTLSEs EXOP Hv, 


10 tHv TE TOAUMAOLOBWY, Kai OUAOHEVWV pa TIEcOOVTAL. 


Textus: Arcto/ solis tripudium, cum... Dn. Carolus undecimus ... 


Upsaliae, IV. Calendarum Octobris ... coronaretur, Lund [1675], [2] 

Crit.: 5 @’UToyeiwv scripsi: T UTtoyelwv ed. 

Sim.: 1 Ste ... bpi8pove] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 2.86 (Stov Gvakta); 
cf. Hom. I/. 2.434 etc. (4vaé avdpv); Thdr. Prodromos Epigr. in 
VT et NT 1Reg.118b. (Gva& WWi8povoc) || 3 tod ... vaiet] cf. Hes. 
Op. 8 (ZeUc UWLBpEHEtTNG, Oc UTEPTata Swyata vaiet) || 5 
UEyaAoBpELETOU] cf. ALOc UEyaAOBpEvEtTAO hapax legomenon in 
Quint. Smyrn. 2.508 || 6 BactAevdovtwv Baolfjoc] cf. 7p.Ti. 6.15 
(0 BaotveUc tiv Bactevovtwv) | | 7 Evvoya pEEns] cf. Carm. 
Aur. 3 (Evvopa péGwv) || 8 tlunons te Oedv] cf. Carm. Aur. 1-2 
(a8avatouc ... BeoUc ... tia) || 9 OABLOSaipwv] cf. Hom. II. 
3.182 (Atpet6n ... OABLOSatyov) | BouAal toAUMpOovTLdec] cf. 
Anacreont. 50.7 (toAUppovtLdéc te BovAal) 


<To King Charles XI> 


YAHWEH 
Olive borne in hand. 


Gabriel: Charles, noble lord of men, high-throned, hail. 
See, the wreath, a gift of great God, the high thundering, 
who dwells in the upmost palace, given to you. I put it on 
your head, for the glory of the great thunderer and for the 
protection against what is under ground. 


Palm-branch with a golden sword. 


Raphael: I bring news of help from the Lord of regents to 
you against your enemies, if you act according to the law 
and revere God, giver of the greatest gifts. You shall be 
blessed; the anxious designs of your enemies, loud-noised 
and accursed, will then be ruined. 


Metre: Hexameters (often allowing hiatus and prosodic 
irregularities, such as the irregular lengthening of iota |. 4 
St6duEvov and omicron |. 8 tov). 

Notes: Weiser had already courted Charles XI of Sweden 


with Greek verses in 1672 when the young monarch reached 
majority and acceded to the throne; the above Greek verses, 
followed by a long Latin poem in a four-page pamphlet, were 
delivered for the coronation in 1675. The grand occasion is 
reflected in the grand layout of the print, particularly of its 
second page, where the Greek poem is printed. On the top of 
the page, at its centre, is written the Hebrew tetragrammaton; 
below it are four stars and a sun. The two parts of the poem, 
lines addressed to the king by the archangels Gabriel and 
Raphael, respectively, are printed in parallel, separated by the 
king's crowned monogram. Above the names of Gabriel and 
Raphael, separated by the sun, the two Latin lines are printed, 
likely serving as descriptives of the two archangels. However, 
linguistically and stylistically the poem is simple; there are 
several epic reminiscences and a notable imitation of the Golden 
verses ascribed to Pythagoras, often used in school practice. 
Biography: Born circa 1627, Caspar Weiser, or Casper 
Jacobsen Weiser, attended school and university in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and obtained the master’s degree in 1653. In 1655, he 
was appointed rector of the school in Kristianstad, in the 
province of Skane, then still a part of Denmark. When Skane 
(Scania) was surrendered to Sweden under the Treaty of 
Roskilde (1658), Weiser’s career did not seem to suffer. In 1660, 
he advanced to rector of the school in Lund, canon of the 
cathedral, and prebend of Fjelie, a financially rewarding move. 
When Lund University was founded, Weiser was appointed 
professor, first of physics (1669), then poetry (1671), in addition 
to holding the above mentioned rectorate and prebend. Neither 
as teacher nor as poet did he stand high in his colleagues’ 
estimation. Moreover, poetry proved to be Weiser’s undoing. 
When hostilities between Sweden and Denmark were renewed 
and Skane was invaded by Danish troops (1676), Weiser, unlike 
his colleagues, stayed in Lund and quickly composed and 
published a Latin poem with a Danish version, welcoming and 
honouring the king of Denmark. The fortunes of war soon 
turned, the Danes were driven out, and Weiser faced the 
consequences of high treason. His death sentence was turned 


into exile, but the poem was burned publicly by the executioner 
in Malm6 (1677). After some difficult years in Copenhagen, 
Weiser continued to Christiania (Oslo), in Norway, where he 
lived out his life as lector of theology. 

Bibliography: Carlquist, Gunnar (1952), Lunds stifts 
herdaminne fran reformationen till nyaste tid, 11.4, Lund, 492-495; 
Rordam, Holger Frederik (1891), “Skaaninger fra 
Adskillelsetiden. V. Professor Caspar Weiser i Lund”, in: Id. (ed.), 
Historiske samlinger og studier vedrgrende danske forhold och 
personligheder iscer i det 17. aarhundrede, Kobenhavn, 160-170. 
On Weiser as a Latin poet: Gejrot, Claes (1999), “The Rise and 
Fall of a Latin Poet. The Case of Caspar Weiser”, in: Claes Gejrot/ 
Annika Str6ém (eds.), Poems for the occasion. Three essays on Neo- 
Latin Poetry from Seventeenth-Century Sweden, Stockholm, 13-76. 


JA] 


Josef Thun/Josephus Thunius (1661-1721) 
I. Hymnus in filium Dei [1682] 


(excerptum, w. 1-13) 


"EPPETE OL EALKWVLGSEG, vVOBov EvXOG AOLSGv 

Eppe Hot Apyupoto€s, o€8ev &’oU HAVvTLc UTIAPXW, 
oUSE TpiTIoUG HEAETAL, deoippova xpNnopov LdAAWwv, 
ov Kippn, ové AALBtat NivSoto KoAdvat. 

5 ‘YWooe viv S€ kaAeuat Ec oUpavov: Eypeo BULE, 
EypEeo, Kal yains AvEeNWALG TIETTE TaAaLvnNc: 

XPIZTE HEAOG OU POL iWEpOEV, CEO y'aiév doLdh 


€V OTOMATEGOL yAUKEta TIEAOL, Pie oWTEP IHZOY! 


ApXOHEVos 6'wWc TIpWta Etnies dvdpac Epace 

10 Swyatos €€ UTtatoLo AtTtwv <Oeov> oupaviwva, 
TOIc SE YAPLCOWEVOG HOpov NHEPOWoOLtov GuUvaG, 
Kfjpda TE TEPOEPOvny, Kai ATELPEA TIHYATA BvNntwv. 


“TAa@t tay Baosd, kai €uf} xaptv EuBaA dod. 


Textus: Amores sacri, sive Canticum canticorum Salomonis Elegis 
expressum ... Accedunt & alia varii argumenti Poématia Greeca, 
omnia studio Iosephi J. Tuhn [!] Sudermannia-Sveci, Stockholm 
1682, Cr. 

Crit.: 10 Ocov supplevi metri gratia 

Sim.: 1-2 EPPEte HOL...EppE pot] cf. Greg. Naz. Carm., PG 
37.1495.7 (Eppete You, BiBAOL TloAUNXEEG: EPpEtE, MoToat) || 1 
EPPETE OL EAtKwviddec] cf. Hes. Theog. 1 (Movucdwy 
EALKWVLGSWv apYwHEs"’) sed contrarie | voBov Evxoc] cf. Greg. 
Naz. Carm., PG 37.1229.10 (tiptov EUxOG GvaKtos) sed contrarie 
| | 2 €ppe pot Apyupoto€e] cf. Hom. Il. 1.37 (KADOi pEU 
apyupotos’) sed contrarie | | 3 deoippova ypnopov] cf. Hom. Il. 
21.302 (deoippovt 8BUUD); Hes. Op. 315, 335 (Aeoippova 8upOv) 
etc. | | 4Nivdoto koA@vat] cf. Verg. £10.11 (iuga...Pindi) | | 5-6 
eypeo...taAaivns] cf. lo. Geometres Carm. 57.7 van Opstall 
(Eypeo, BuLE taAav, BAEPapwv Urtvov ExtoOt mEpttE) | | 7-8 
HEAOc...yAUKEta] cf. Pind. Nem. 5.2 (yAuKet dotdsa); Bion 2.1-2 
(ueAoc ASU...iyEpdev) | | 10 SWyatoc...UTtAatoLo] cf. Pind. O/. 1.42 
(Umtatov...6@pya) | <Oedv» oUpaviwva] cf. Hom. II. 1.570 (Beoi 
Ovpaviwves) etc. | | 11 MUEPd@oLtov] hapax legomenon in Bas. 
hex. 8.7 || 13 tayBaotAsd] cf. Sap. 50.15 | xaptv EuBar’daotdshj] 
cf. Hymn. Hom. Vest. 5 (xaptv...6Tacoov aotdsf}) 


Hymn to the Son of God 


(excerpt, Il. 1-13) 


Begone, Heliconian ones (Muses), the false vaunt of 


singers; begone, silver-bowed Apollo, Iam not your 
prophet; nor is the tripod, sending forth witless oracle, of 
concern to me; nor is Cirrha, nor the vain peaks of Pindus. 
[5] I call now aloft to heaven. Wake up, soul, wake up and 
send off the emptiness of the wretched world. Christ, you 
are a lovely tune for me; may your song forever be sweet 
in my mouth, beloved saviour Jesus! 


[9] Starting when you first walked among men after you 
had left God in heaven and come to earth from the hall 
above, you have favoured men by warding off doom that 
wanders at day, Persephone - death -, and unyielding 
misery from mortals. Be gracious, ruler of all, and instill 
grace into my song. 


Metre: Hexameters (often allowing hiatus). 

Notes: When Thun completed his studies in Turku, he 
published a small collection of poetry, both Latin - an elegiac 
paraphrase of the Song of Songs - and Greek - epigrams on the 
Apostles and on the benefactors of the young author, in 
addition to the Hymn to the Son of God (123 verses in all), the 
beginning of which is edited here. A likely inspiration of Thun’s 
was Daniel Heinsius’ hymn to Hesiod’s Pandora and his 
collection of epigrams to Greek philosophers (in Poemata Latina 
et Graeca > Low Countries). Thun, however, chose strictly 
Christian content for the whole volume, and decided to not 
simply ignore but to explicitly reject the ancient tradition, while 
using traditional epic vocabulary. A model may have been Johan 
Paulinus’ Magnus Principatus Finlandia (ll. 39-52), but to 
repudiate the heathen apparatus was a common strategy of 
Christian authors. In the above sample, the very beginning of 
the hymn, Thun thus drives away the Heliconian Muses, who 
open Hesiod’s Theogony, silver-bowed Apollo, who is the cause 
of the plague that ravages the Achaean camp in the first book of 
the Iliad, and repudiates everything that reminds him of pagan 
inspiration. After that, he invokes divine inspiration and embarks 
on the hymnic narrative of the birth of Jesus. 


II . Ad Eundem [1711] 


MEugETO Tats Moipatc vekUWwv BaclAeuc AyEpWYOG 
0 NAoUtwv ypveac xiAta Tapa Baveiv. 
Ai 5€ peAduttettAot tov BAOKKION AtLowvto, 


0c XELpWvEtN SAGE XEPAG TAAGUN. 


Textus: Block, Magnus Gabriel (1711), Atskillige anmarkningar 
Ofwer narwarande pestilentias beskaffenhet motande, botande och 
utrotande..., Linkdping, [15]. 

Crit.: 4 Sfoe conieci: SAot ed. 

Sim.: 1-2 BaolWEUc ayépwxoc] cf. Orac. Sib. 3.202-203 
(ayepwxot / Baofjec) | | 2 ypvEac] verbum comicum et serum 
|| 4 yetpwvein] adjectivum medicinale 


To the same [sc. M.G. Blockius] 


Pluto, lordly king of the dead, censured the Moirai: 
He grumbled that only a few thousands died. 
The black-robed ones (the Moirai) accused Blockius, 


who has bound their hands with his Chironian art.34 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The severe outbreak of the bubonic plague of 1710- 
11, which began in Stockholm with the arrival of refugees from 
the eastern parts of the crumbling Swedish Empire and spread 
quickly, raged particularly fiercely in Ostergétland, where 
Magnus Gabriel von Block was district medical officer. Thanks to 
Block's successful treatment of the epidemic, mortality was low. 
Thun’s epigram is one of several gratulatory paratexts printed in 
Block’s monograph, in which he describes the effects of the 
recent outbreak and how Block responded to it. The tone of 


Thun’s epigram is light and jocular, describing how Pluto 
complained to the Moirai about the shortage of new arrivals to 
the realm of the dead; the reason for this, they explain, is that 
their hands have been checked by someone who masters the 
handicraft of the centaur Chiron, who according to myth had 
healing powers. Méuqouat (‘to blame’) occurs frequently in 
funerary epigrams of the Anthologia Palatina, but the one 
blaming is never Pluto nor any of the Netherworld deities. 

Biography: Josef Thun, or Josephus Thunius in Latin and 
Oouviasne in Greek, was born in Tunsater, not far from 
Nykoping, in 1661. He attended school and gymnasium in 
Strangnas. After a short stay at Uppsala University (1679), he 
studied at Turku from 1679 to 1682. Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
were his main subjects. He spent the greater part of the 1680s at 
the newly reopened Lund University as tutor of the nobility. 
From 1688 he served as lector in Strangnas, first poéseos, then of 
Greek, and, finally, of theology and minister (ordained in 1694). 
He declined professorships in both Turku and Tartu-Parnu. From 
1712 he was dean of Nykdping’s western parish; he remained in 
that position until his death in 1721. Thun was a prolific and 
much admired Greek poet; more than 70 pieces of varying 
length by him are preserved in print or manuscript. His plan to 
edit his own collected Greek poems, with the help of Petrus 
Hedelinus (see below) came to nothing due to the ravages of 
war, ill health, and death. 

Bibliography: Hagstrom, Klas Alfred (1898), Strengnds stifts 
herdaminne, II, Strangnas, 312-315; Lundstr6m, Ruth (1976), 
“Josef Thun och Bibliotheca Thuniana”, in: Ead. (ed.), Fran biskop 
Rogge till Roggebiblioteket, Stockholm, 102-112. On his Greek 
poems: Fant 1775-86, 2.76-80; Floderus 1785-89, 80-90; 
Korhonen 2004, 129-132; Akujarvi 2018 and 2020c. 

UA] 


Johan Bilberg (1646-1717) 


In eruditam disputationem...Iohannis Palmroots 
[1685] 


KaAai A@fvat, NaAAddoc KAELve TITOALG, 
o€BAoULOV Tot Gua yang EAAGSoc. 

“H tic aUtic tSptc EkAUEG TIGAAL, 

TO PAOYaVWYV TIveouUCd Kal TUPOG HEVOG. 
5 “H tavtoing untnp opod TraLdevoews 
OOMN TEPUKAG, TIGOL TLULWTATN: 


OpEeTItELpA THV Mouodv TlavdypuTIvos TENG, YAWooNs T 
ayaAua ths EAEUBEPOOTOLOV. 


Tolou kAgouG SUOTNVoG EOTEPNUEVN, 

10 Tpa8etoa viv tav BapBapwv Urtat yoas. 

rtevw, SakpUods SuotdAalva OE OTEVW, 

BenAatov tE Thicg TUXNS KATACTpPOYN\V, 

kai TOTHOV FP Gttotpov Ev Bpayet xpovw. 

LéAadc tO oov yap Eic TOS NAVE OUUWOPGG, 

15 TlaoWv O€ TExVGV Wot Gidplv EuEVAL, 

wéivas ei Uh TH EAaLWv EKSpETIELv. 

"Eppet o8€voc, yAWoo’éott ULEoBapBapoc, 

yatny A®nvas eiv A@nvate kai oéBw. 
Textus: Lagerloof, Petrus/Palmroot, Johannes (1685), Historiola 
linguae Graecae, Uppsala, [5] (dissertation). 


Crit.: 7 MouoWv correxi: Muo@v ed. | énc scripsi: ec ed. 
Sim.: 1 MaAAdSoc ... mtoAtc] cf. Ar. Plut. 772 (NaAAddoc 


KAEtvov Ttédov), sed MaAAddoc kAEtvrv TOALy in St.Byz. a 34 
Billerbeck (A®fjvat) citante Ar. Plut. | | 2 6upa... EAAGSoc] cf. 
Arist. Rh. 1411a5 (thv EAAdSa EtepopOaAnov); Aristid. pac. Athen. 
405.27 Dind. (thc EAAGS0¢ toiv OpBaAyolv tov EtEpov); Lib. Or. 
18.27 (tig EAAGS0c OPBaALOU, THV ABnvav) || 4 TvEovCd... 
uEevoc] cf. Hom. I/. 6.182 (amtottvetouoa Ttupdc HEVOG) | | 5 
TralSevoewc] cf. Thuc. 2.41.1 trv Te TGoav TIOALy Tic EAAGS0c 
TtaiSevow eivat | | 7 tavayputtvoc] hapax legomenon in Anth. 
Pal. 7.195.5 (Mel.) | | 8 yAwoong ... EAeUBEpootoLOU] cf. Aesch. 
Supp. 948-949 (€AeUBEpooTOHOU / yAWoons) | | 11 otEVW, 
SakpUoac] cf. Eur. Ph. 1311 | SuotdAatva adjectivum tragicum 
|| 13 mOtHOV ... Gttotyov] cf. Eur. Hipp. 1144; Ph. 1306 | €v 
Bpaxet xypovw] cf. Aesch. Pers. 713 || 16 wStvac ... €AatWv] cf. 
Nonn. Dion. 29.189 (yutac wéivac éAains) et Dion. 33.7 || 17 
uUtEoBapBapos] adjectivum tragicum initio | yAWoo"... 
utgoBapBapos] cf. Luc. J7r. 27 (thy pwvAv idtwtns kai 
utEoBapBapos); Philostr. VS 2.1 p. 563 Olearius (HuLBapBapw 
yAwttn) | | 18 cf. Mich. Choniates Carm. 10.17 (oik@v A8fjvac 
ouk AOrvac trou BAETtw) | pathy ... coEBwW] cf. Is. 29.13 pathy 
o€Bovtat (= Mt. 15.9, Mc. 7.7) 


On the learned dissertation...of Jonas Palmroot 


Beautiful Athens, the famed city of Pallas, once the august 
light of Hellenic soil, who was formerly spoken of as skilled 
in battle cry, breathing the might of swords and fire, [5] 
who at the same time was the wise mother of various 
schools, most valuable to all; you were an ever wakeful 
rearer of the Muses, and a delight to the free-spoken 
tongue. Wretched, deprived of such glory, [10] sold by 
barbarians, you now weep. I sigh, I cry and sigh over you, 
most miserable one, your godsent reversal of fortune, 
your destiny truly turned into nothing in a short time. For 
your light came to such a misfortune, [15] that you are 
ignorant of all arts, other than plucking the birthpangs of 
olives. Gone is your strength; your tongue is semi- 
barbarian; in vain I revere Athens in Athens. 


Metre: Iambic trimeters (hiatus I. 1). 

Notes: This eulogy of Athens and lament of its present state 
is printed in a dissertation on the history of the Greek language. 
It is intended as a gratulation to the respondent (Jonas 
Palmroot, future professor at Uppsala), but as such it is unusual. 
It does not praise the addressee, but dwells exclusively on the 
topic of the dissertation. Bilberg equates Athens with Greece 
and praises it for its military strength, its fostering of learning, 
poetry, and freedom of speech, all of which are now gone, ‘sold 
by barbarians’, which is likely a reference to the Ottoman 
conquest and the rule of the last remains of the Byzantine 
Empire. In addition, Athens has lost its strength and purity of 
language, the ‘tongue’ having become semibarbarian. This is a 
complaint familiar from works such as Philostratus’ Lives of the 
Sophists (2.1, p. 553 Olearius), and common in Byzantine times 
and in the Renaissance. In a poem on Athens, the choice of 
iambic metre, uncommon in Greek poetry from the Swedish 
Empire, is particularly apt not only because of its association 
with Attic tragedy and comedy but also because it allows for 
numerous verbal echoes of Attic drama. 

Biography: Johan Bilberg was born in 1646 in Mariestad. 
After studies at Uppsala and a long peregrinatio to courts and 
universities of Europe as tutor to the son of Tord Bonde, the 
king’s councillor (1673-7), he was appointed professor of 
mathematics at Uppsala University in 1679. Bilberg’s work in the 
field of mathematics, physics, and astronomy includes several 
important contributions to the field, but when he advanced to 
professor of theology in 1689, he was wholly devoted to that 
field. In 1692 he became dean and vicar in Orebro, and in 1701 
bishop of Strangnas, where he died in 1717. Bilberg was 
admired for his scholarship, and, though classical philology was 
not his primary study, he was similarly admired for his Latin as 
well as Greek poetry; in his old age he still translated some 
Propertius into Greek. 

Bibliography: Nilsson, Alb. (with H.J. Heyman) (1924), 
“Bilberg, Johan”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 4, 310-315; 
Annerstedt 1877-1931, 2.2.317-326. On his Greek poems: Fant 


1775-86, 2.38-40; Floderus 1785-89, 64-69; Korhonen 2004, 
295f.; Korhonen 2008, 61. 
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Petrus Hedelinus (-1721) 


<In laudem Josephi Thunii> [17217] 


AHpwac HEev 2kaALyepouc: KacauBovious te: 
YaApaotouc te c€Bw- Eivoiddac te o€Bw- 
adAoSartWy EAANVOStKewv: THY 6 EvSo8L TaTpNSG 
TO TIAEOV Nyaoauny thc Bopenvopens. 

5 EE o0 av 10 Pows Bopeavdptkov EoBEoE LOtpa 


rv Tapoc: eipt &’d6Aoc vOv: PIAOCOYNIAAHS. 


Textus: Acta /iteraria Sveciae, edita Upsaliae, Trimestre primum 
anni MDCCXXI, 182. 

Crit.: 6 cipi correxi: eipt ed. 

Sim.: 3 EAAnVodtkewv] cf. Pind. O/. 3.12, praeterea nomen 
prosaicum | €vSo0@t matpnc] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 1.70 | | 6 Av apo 
... VOv] cf. Hom. Od. 19.549 (fa Tdpos, viv avte) 


<Praise of Josef Thun> 


Scaligers and Casaubons I revere as heroes, Salmasiuses 
and Heinsiuses, too, among foreign judges of Hellenes. Of 
those in our country I admired the Boreandrean [sc. Muse, 
lyre, vel sim.] more. [5] But, since the Boreandric light was 
put out by destiny, I used to be and am now a complete - 
Thuno-phile. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 


Notes: These verses honouring Josef Thun (see above) were 
published in the first quarter of Acta literaria Sveciae of 1721 as 
an appendix to a notice announcing Thun’s intention to publish 
a collection of his Greek poems, and at the same time informing 
of the passing of their author. Letters by Thun show how 
important Hedelinus’ work had been in the preparation of the 
edition. Here Hedelinus sets Thun side by side with prominent 
protestant continental Hellenists, scholars, and text editors who 
were also admired as Neo-Latin and Humanist Greek authors. 
Bopéavépos, referred to with the circumlocutions tic 
Bopenvopens and to wows Bopeavdptkov, is Laurentius 
Norrmannus (see above), who on occasion used the Greek 
translation of his name, viz. ‘North-man’, for signing his Greek 
poetry. Norrmannus may be considered to have been the 
closest Swedish equivalent to the Scaligers etc. of continental 
Europe. Thun, lector of Strangnas Gymnasium and dean of 
Nykoping, stands comparison with them only as a Greek poet. 
®IAOOOYNIAAHS is created to Oouviadngs, the Greek name 
Thun used on occasion. 

Biography: Little is known about Petrus Hedelinus. He 
entered Strangnas Gymnasium in 1694 where Josef Thun was 
one of his teachers. After studies at Uppsala University he 
became magister in 1710. He was appointed lector at Karlstad 
Gymnasium in 1719. Hedelinus assisted Josef Thun in collecting 
and copying his Greek poems; his death in March 1721 was a 
serious setback for Thun’s edition. Like most Swedes writing 
Greek, Hedelinus had a modest career and made minimal 
impact on the annals of Swedish education, history, etc., but, 
unlike most, he had a talent for Greek poetry which enabled him 
to write Musis et Apolline dextro in the words of Floderus. 

Bibliography: Edestam, Anders (1975), Karlstads stifts 
herdaminne fran medeltiden till vara dagar, I, Karlstad, 185. On his 
Greek poems: Fant 1775-86, 3.5f.; Floderus 1785-89, 97-102; 
Korhonen 2004, 36; Akujarvi 2018, 2020c. 
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Erik Engelbert Ostling (1807-1870) 


Memoria beati Esaiae Tegnér [1847] 


(excerptum, w. 1-17) 


Oevotepov ti BENnua, tl pEtGov SELvoTEpOv Te, 

f emtl METPN OTavta idetv Eig KUUATA TIOVTOU 

neALov Kataduvta, Autovta 6’ dp’oupavov EupuUv; 
THEPOEV POLVUGEL HEYyoG, TIavtN SE PEPOVTAL 

5 é€vOa kai €vOa oxtail, Spocepov oKETIAG EKTAVUOUCAL 
Kal Totapous dva, Kai Aivas, kal av’oUpeda paKkpa 
GvGeow Epon SEvovEVOtc vevouot Kdpnva: 

Travel 6 GAGEL EvL OKLEPW HEAOG Spved NSu, 

EV BAUVOLG OKOTTEAOLG TE EUG UTIOSUVTA KAALAC. 

10 Autika kotunB_evtos avdooet NUE epeBevwny 
KOOLOU, OKfTITpOv ExoUGR xEpi: TAVT’EiSoOcG ATEPTIEG 
ev6vetat, Kal BupOs Evi otBEcot PiAoLowv 

avSpoc, STLG GUVETOG, KLVETTAL TIOAAG TE TIGOXEL. 
Eikova oi Soxeet yap idetv, wo Tavt ert yatav 

15 p8apta 8’oy00 kai Grtota, Bpaxet eUtpEeTtta TEV WPN: 
ElKOVA GEUVOTATNV T avVSpPOc TIPOWEPEOTEPOU GAAWV, 
ov Biov EkAEittovtoc Gpap VUE Mdavta KAAUTITEL. 


Textus: Memoriam beati Esaiae Tegnér episcopi Vexionensis olim 
Graecae linguae professoris poétae divini Graeco carmine pie 


celebravit E.E. Ostling Eloq. et poes. Lector, Orebro 1847, [3]. 

Crit.: 6 dva correxi: ava ed. | | 6-7 paxpa dvOeovv scripsi: 
uakpd. AvOEovv ed. 

Sim.: 1 BeLotepov tL BENua] cf. Basil. Is. 7.199 Trevisan (Ti... 
BELOTEPOV GkOUOHG, f BEaua) | tL pEtJov Setvotepov te] cf. D. 
Chr. 11.29 (ti petGov A Setvotepov) | | 2 KUUata TOvtoU] cf. 
Quint. Smyrn. 2.217; Nonn. Dion. 6.310 etc. | | 3 ReéALov 
Kkataduvta] cf. Hom. J/. 1.601 etc. | ovpavov evpvv] cf. Hom. II. 
3.364 etc. || 6 oUpea pakpad] cf. Hom. J/. 13.18 etc. || 8 Ace... 
oktep@] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.1715 | | 10 NU& €peBevvn] cf. Hes. 
Theog. 213; Op. 17 | | 11 oxfmtpov ... xepi] cf. Orac. Sib. 5.415 
(oKf\mttpov Exwv Ev xEpoiv); Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 821 Hayduck 
(NUE ‘oxf\Tttpov Exouo’ Ev xEpolv...’), Syrian. in Metaph. 182 Kroll 
| eiSoc atepttéc] cf. Eudoc. mart. S. Cypr. 2.122 | | 12 8upOc... 
piAototv] cf. Hes. fr. 315 Merkelbach & West || 13 kiveitat... 
Traoxet] cf. Arist. de An. 416b31 (rf 8’ aicOnotc Ev tH Ktveto@al te 
kai T1aoxELv) et saepe 


Commemoration of Esaias Tegnér of blessed 
memory 


(excerpt, Il. 1-17) 


What sight is more divine, what more powerful and 
awesome, than to stand on a cliff and to gaze towards the 
waves of the sea at the sun setting and leaving the vast 
sky? [4] The lovely light vanishes, the shadows are carried 
hither and thither on every side, spreading out a dewy 
covering along rivers and seas, and throughout high 
mountains flowerheads drop, moist with dew. In the shady 
grove birds cease their sweet song, and slip into their 
nests in bushes and on peaks. [10] Now dark Night rules 
the world lulled to sleep, with a scepter in her hand. All is 
clothed in joyless shape, and the spirit in a man’s breast, if 
he is wise, is moved and deeply affected. [14] For it seems 
to him that he sees an image of how everything on earth is 
perishable, not to be trusted, short and easily overturned 
in a short time; and the most august image of a man, more 


excellent than others, after whose death all is suddenly 
enveloped by night. 


Metre: Hexameters; note |. 11 xept with t; allowing hiatus: 
without elision or shortening of vowel in I. 2 (f ett); probably 
legitimised by former digamma in Il. 2 (otdvta idetv), 8, 9, 14. 

Notes: These lines open a 78 verses long hexametric tribute 
to Esaias Tegnér (1782-1846), printed one year after his death. 
After studies at Lund University and after holding lesser 
teaching and administrative positions at the university, Tegnér 
became professor of Greek at Lund in 1812, on which occasion 
the Greek chair in Lund was separated from that of Oriental 
languages for the first time since the early 18th century. 
Ordained in 1812, Tegnér advanced to bishop of Vaxj6 in 1824, a 
position he held until his death. Tegnér was a notable poet, and 
from 1819 a member of the Swedish Academy. After Ostling’s 
romantic, lyrical introduction, which melancholically 
contemplates the stillness of dusk and the arrival of night, the 
better part of the celebration is devoted to the poet Tegnér. 
Given the prominence of sun and light in Tegnér’s poetry, 
Ostling’s likening his death to the setting of the sun gains added 
significance. 

Biography: Not much is known about Erik Engelbert Ostling. 
Born in 1807, the son of a rural court judge, he studied at 
Uppsala where he wrote and defended the wholly Greek 
dissertation /TEPI TON EAEYZINION AIHTH2I2 in November 1828. 
After a period as docens of Latin at Uppsala, Ostling left the 
university as he was appointed /ector eloquentiae et poéseos at 
Karlstad in 1842. He remained there until his death in 1870. 

Bibliography: Edestam, Anders (1975), Karlstads stifts 
herdaminne fran medeltiden till vara dagar, I, Karlstad, 170. 
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Johan Bergman (1864-1951) 


Carmen Graecum. Navta pet. [1926] 


‘Hd5v yev Eott Bpototot pavev ~pdos 'HEALOLO- 

GAA’ UTI’ OPEGOL TaXEWS OBNOETAL EoTtEpiolc: 

‘H5uc yEv ZEpupos, BaAEpW AEtuDve KopEUWV, 
KUHATa BWrEUWv, GAGEOL KapTta pidoc: 

5 GAA’ EOTAL TAXEWG OTUYEPN VAUTALOL BUEAAG, 

rc TeptSwvovons SEvSpa TEpLoTEVvayXEeL. 

‘H5Ea xpnpata TOAAM TE Kal YPUGOG TIOAUTLHOG: 
OABos Ev AvVOpwrtots tata TloAUG AEyETAL. 
teptivov 6’ oudev Exet: Taxa 6’ aipfoouoty dmavta 
10 kKAnpovoypot puTtapaic xEipeotv ApTIAaAEWG. 
“ANG TO KGAAOG 6uWGs, SWpov xpuoEfic Appoditnsg 
Kal PLAOTNs ye KopWv- uN ta y’ avdéta ~fic.” 
Tadta pév obv: Agiet oe xaptc 6’ AB t’ Epatetvn, 
OTIEVSOVTWV WED BEtval ETEGOL TEAOG: 

15 dupikaAvwet Gag xypdoa kaAdv yata HEAatva, 
Kai TOTE Tic TEPWLG; Tic Yapieood KOPN; 

"EKALTIE HEV XELUWV, Eapoc BAEWEV ~iAov SUG, 
GAA’ Ertl yApal OW OUK EOETAL VEOTNS. 

Navta yap aAAotootat: uTtdpxEt 6’ Eupovov oudév 
20 év Biw dvOpwrtwv: av PUYEV WC VEPEAAL. 


Textus: Bergman, Johannes (1926), Carmina novissima. Carmina 
latina uno carmine graeco adiecto, Stockholm, 38. 


Crit.: 11 xpuoEens debuit | | 14 omevSovtwv] omeuvSoucWv 
debuit 

Sim.: 1 ‘H5v péev Eott Bpototot] cf. Eur. Andr. 781 (dv pev 
yap avtixa toito Bpotototv) | pdoc 'HEAdioto] formula Homerica 
| | 3-4 cf. Anacreont. 41.1-4 (rf KaAov Eott BadiZetv, / 6ttIou 
AElUMvES KOUDouy, / Sttou AETItOG NSutatny / avamvet ZEpupoG 
aupnv); Paul. Silent. Descr. Ambonis 226 (kai BaAEp@ AEtu@ve) | | 
7-10 cf. Thgn. 1.719-728 (Iodv tot TAOUTOUOLV, STW TIOAUG 
dpyupoc E€ottv / kal xpucdc kal yijcg MUPOMOpPON TrESia...d6tav 5E 
KE TOV awikntat / Wen, ovv 6’ HBn yivetat apposia, / tatt’ 
dWEvos Ovntotoe Ta yap Teptwota travta / xonyat’ Exwv ovseic 
Epxetat ic AtSew / 00S’ dv Grtotva StS0uUc Bdvatov Puyol OUSE 
Bapetac / voUoous oUSdE Kakov yijpac EttepxouEvov) | | 11-13 cf. 
Mimn. fr. 1.1 (tic 6& Bios, ti S€ tepttvov AtEp xpuarG 
Agpoditns), 3 (kpumtadsin protns kal pEiAtya Spa kai evvn) 
|| 13 cf. Anac. fr. 395.3-4 PMG (xapiecoa 8’ ovKEt’ ABN / Tapa) 
et formulam Homericam yapteotatn AB || 15 dupiKaAuwet... 
kaAov] cf. Hes. Op. 198 (AeuKoiotv Papel KAAUWAHEVW xpdoa 
kaAdv | yaia péAatva] cf. Hom. II. 2.699 (Gwoc Ewv: tote 6’ Hd 
exev Kata yaia pEAatva) || 16 cf. supra ad v. 11-13 || 17 pidov 
Oya] cf. Anth. Gr. App., epigr. sepulchr. 670.2 


Greek poem. Everything flows 


Sweet is for mortals the shining light of the sun, but it will 
rapidly disappear below the western mountains. Sweet is 
the western wind when it dances on a blooming meadow, 
when it caresses the waves, it is very dear to the groves, [5] 
but a storm will rapidly come, loathsome for seamen, and 
when it whirls around, the trees groan. Sweet is great 
property and much-revered gold, among men this is called 
great fortune, [9] but it holds nothing delightful: soon 
greedy heirs will take everything with their dirty hands. 
‘Nevertheless, there is beauty, the gift of the golden 
Aphrodite, and the love of maidens! Do not Say it is 
worthless!’ That is indeed so: but grace and lovely youth 
will leave you as the seasons rush to put an end to the 
years. [15] One day the black earth will cover your 


beautiful body, and then, what is delight? what is a lovely 
girl? Winter has left, it has caught a glimpse of the lovely 
eye of spring, but your old age is not going to be followed 
by youth. All things change and nothing is stable in the life 
of men; everything takes flight like clouds. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: The poem, which takes its title from Heraclitus, 
expresses ideas about the fragility of life and the passing nature 
of joy, found passim in archaic Greek poetry (Mimnermus, 
Theognis, Solon, Simonides or Archilochus, but also Homer) and 
Horace, but without many direct loans. 

Biography: Johan (Johannes) Bergman was born in Sweden 
and held many different teaching posts in Goteborg, Uppsala, 
and Stockholm, working also for the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
and participating in archaeological excavations. From 1919 to 
1923, he was professor of Latin philology and literature and 
archaeology at the University of Tartu, but returned later to 
Sweden. He was active in politics, a leading figure in the Swedish 
temperance movement and a member of the Riksdag. 

Bibliography: Piirimae, Helmut (ed.) (1994), Eesti Ulikooli 
algus, Tartu, 61; Jacobson, G. (1922), “Bergman, Johan”, in: 
Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 3, 620-627. 
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Albert Wifstrand (1901-1964) 


Till Frithiof Pontén [1961] 


EVVAKL TIEVT ETN Eotiv, Ay’oU oEo xEipE UW OSnyetv 
nHp§Savt apxyouEevov Brita kal GA@a AEyELv: 
ei tt 6'€v EAANVWwv ouyypauuaot TIpOoHEHGONka, 


Toi Tapa ood Tpwtotc Eotiv ETIOLKOSOUN. 


Textus: Wifstrand, Albert (1961), Bakgrunder. Uppsatser om tider 
och tdnkesatt, Lund, [5]. 

Sim.: 1 G€o ... OSnyetv] cf. LXX, Ps. 138.10 (f xelp cou 
OSnynoet ye) || 2 Brita... A€yetv] cf. Anth. Pal. 11.437.2 (Arat.) 
(Brita kai GApa AEywv) | | 4 EttotKoSopn] cf. [Long.] Sub/. 11.1-2 
(aWEnovv ... todto Sé eite Sa tommnyoptav ... eit’ eTtotKoSopiav 
Epywv fA traG@v (uupiat yap iSeat THv AVENoEWV) yivotto) 


To Frithiof Pontén 


It has been nine times five [= 45] years since your hands 
began to guide me as! was beginning to read alpha and 
beta. If I know now anything more in Greek literature, that 
is a Superstructure to the first teachings that came from 
you.3° 


Metre: Elegiac couplets. 

Notes: With this dedication to his former school-teacher of 
Greek, Frithiof Pontén (author of a Greek textbook for 
beginners, first published in the 1920s and still in use), Albert 
Wifstrand celebrates the important role played by school- 
teachers in the future studies and careers of their former pupils. 

Biography: Born in 1901, Albert Wifstrand studied classical 
and Semitic languages at Lund University; he became doctor 
with a dissertation on the Greek Anthology in 1926. He was 
immediately promoted to associate professor (docent) of Greek 
language and literature. Moreover, he regularly acted as a 
professor in the absence of the holder of the Greek chair in 
Lund, Claes Lindskog, who was a member of the Swedish 
Riksdag and thus occupied in Stockholm. Wifstrand was then 
promoted to professor ordinarius in 1935 and held the chair until 
his death in 1964. His scholarly interests were broad, but he had 
a particular interest in Greek poetry and metrics. He was not 
Only the author of an important study on the Greek hexameter 
from Callimachus to Nonnus (1933), but also composed Greek 
poems himself. These are generally short epigrams addressed 


to friends and colleagues, and they were often presented as 
inscriptions in books he gifted, some of which have been 
collected in Lund University Library. 

Bibliography: Hanell, Krister (1965), “Albert Wifstrand”, in: 
Kungl. humanistiska vetenskapssamfundet i Lund. Arsberdttelse 
1964-1965, Lund, 19-26; Palm, Jonas (1965), “Albert Wifstrand”, 
in: Vetenskaps-societeten i Lund. Arsbok 1965, Lund, 159-171. 
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Jerker Blomqvist (1938-) 


Tullia Linders [1990] 


EAAAA YNEPBOPEHI AIEPEYNH2A2A ®PONHZEI 

TYAAIA HA ETEPOIZ OY METAAOYZA NOOY 

NOAAQN EK XEIPON AE=AI AQPON TE FEPA2 TE 

NOAAHE ANT APETHE ZOI MPOXOMEIAOMENON3?6 
Textus: Opuscula Atheniensia 18, 1990, [5] 


Sim.: 4 NOAAH® ANT APETHY] de iunctura cf. Isoc. Antid. 37; 
Pl. Leg. 678a9 etc. 


Tullia Linders 
Tullia, with Hyperborean prudence you have scrutinised 
Hellas 
and shared your thoughts with others. 


From the hands of many accept this offering, a gift of 
honour, 


which is due to you for your great accomplishment. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note I. 2 hiatus as prosodic pause after 
TYAAIA). 

Notes: Published at the head of a special issue of Opuscula 
Atheniensia dedicated to Tullia Linders (1925-2008), professor of 
classical archaeology and ancient history at Uppsala from 1979 
to 1991, this is the first of five Greek epigrams that Blomqvist 
produced for Opuscula Atheniensia as a member of the journal’s 
editorial committee (the last one appeared in 2001). It is 
published anonymously, as are all the Greek dedicatory texts 
published on similar occasions in that journal, both before and 
after Blomaqvist’s time. Unlike his later epigrams, Blomqvist has 
not yet broken with the tradition of printing the epigram in 
majuscles and without punctuation. This epigram adheres to the 
common structure of dedicatory epigrams: the dedicatee is 
identified, the reason why the gift is given is described only 
briefly, and the dedicatee is exhorted to accept the gift. 

Biography: Jerker Blomqvist is professor emeritus, formerly 
professor of Greek language and literature at Lund University. 
Born in 1938, Blomqvist studied the ancient languages at Lund 
University, where he also took the doctorate in Greek with a 
dissertation on Greek particles in Hellenistic prose (1969). 
Having taught at Lund and Uppsala, Blomqvist was appointed 
professor of classical philology at the University of Copenhagen 
in 1980. He returned to Lund when he was appointed professor 
of Greek language and literature in 1987, and remained in that 
position until his retirement in 2003. Blomaqvist’s scholarly 
interests are wide, but he has published mainly on Greek 
language and linguistics (particles in particular), language 
history, and Greek sceptics; with Ole Jastrup, meanwhile, he has 
produced a Greek grammar that is used in first-cycle Greek 
courses in all Scandinavian countries. 

Bibliography: Jerker Blomqvist, in: Nationalencyklopedin, 
http://www.ne.se/uppslagsverk/encyklopedi/lang/jerker- 
blomavist [accessed: December 2018]. 
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Finland 


The overview in this sub-chapter is based on Korhonen 2004 
(with an English summary). The bibliographies by Melander 
1951-1959 and Vallinkoski 1962 contain useful indices with 
references to Greek occasional texts. See also SKB. 

The first Greek poems were printed in Finland no earlier 
than 1648, when the University of Turku (founded in 1640) had 
acquired Greek printing types. Until then, Finnish scholars 
published their poems elsewhere. According to present 
knowledge, the first poems were by Aeschillus Petraeus in 
Wittenberg in 1623 and in Rostock in 1628. However, several 
Finns are known to have made efforts to learn Greek long 
before that. Mikael Agricola (1510-1557), the bishop of Turku 
and a leading proponent of the Protestant Reformation in 
Finland, studied in Wittenberg under the supervision of Philipp 
Melanchthon, while a certain Matthias Marci taught elementary 
Greek (according to his own report) at the University of Rostock 
during the 1580s. At the same time, elementary Greek was 
included in the curriculum of Finnish schools. 

There are approximately 400 Humanist Greek texts, both 
poems and prose, from Finland (including Carelia). The Finnish 
corpus as a whole includes various types of occasional poetry, 
particularly funerary poems, texts for academic occasions, but 
also hexameter orations. The corpus is reasonably rich in forms 
and metres and includes rare forms like a tautogrammatic and a 
macaronic Greek poem, a Theognis cento, and several cento-like 
imitations. A specific feature of Turku Greek texts is the great 
amount of short prose congratulations during the last decades 
of the 17th century.37 Another peculiar feature is six applications 
for scholarships in Greek. 

During the first several decades at Turku University (the 
Royal Academy of Turku), many congratulations were written by 
professors and students who came from Sweden, such as 
Professor Petrus Laurbecchius and Josef Thun (see Sweden 
above) who studied at Turku and wrote several Greek poems 
there before returning to Sweden. Some important Hellenists of 


Swedish origin, such as Nicolaus Nycopensis and Johannes 
Gezelius Sr (see Estonia), enjoyed the better part of their 
academic or clerical career in Turku, but produced most of their 
Greek poems as students and teachers in Tartu. 

The richest period of Humanist Greek poetry in Turku took 
place between the 1670s and 1710s. Numerous poems were 
written by students, some of them rather long, like Georgius 
Stahlberg’s epibaterion (1689) and, in prose, Burgman’'s oration 
lamenting the death of Charles X (delivered in Turku, printed in 
Stockholm 1660). The most notable example from this period is 
the hexameter oration Magnus Principatus Finlandia, a laus 
patriae by Johan Paulinus (ennobled Lillienstedt). This oration 
was delivered and published in Uppsala (1678), but more than 
likely was at least partially composed in Turku. It played an 
important role in the development of the national political 
identity of the country, first under Swedish, then under Russian 
rule. Johan and his brothers Simon and Henrik wrote several 
Greek poems and Greek occasional texts in prose. Simon, later 
professor of Greek and Hebrew, and his colleagues, Professors 
Ericus Falander (ennobled Tigerstedt) and David Lund, both 
prolific authors of Greek occasional poetry, had an impact on 
the Greek compositions of their students. Some Greek poems 
were written by professors of eloquence, such as Martin 
Miltopaeus (1631-1679) and Christiernus Alander (1660-1704); 
others were written by the elite of Finnish cultural history, e.g. 
the first high-quality poets who ever published in Finnish, 
Johannes Cajanus (1655-1681) and Henrik Lilius, the Fennophile 
Daniel Juslenius, the Wolfian philosopher Johan Welin (1705- 
1744) and the economist Anders Chydenius. 

When the university reopened in 1722 after its shutdown 
during the Great Northern War (1700-1721), a new subgenre 
emerged: Greek dedications in disputations. In spite of this, the 
writing of Humanist Greek occasional poetry never fully 
recovered in Turku after the war. The last Greek congratulation 
to a disputation was published in 1786. Just before the university 
relocated to the new capital, Helsinki, the future Finnish national 
poet Johan Ludvig Runeberg (1804-1877) composed a satiric 


Frtoc yeAotov (1826). In the 20th and 21st centuries the Finnish 
tradition has since been revived by Erkki Sironen.38 
[TK] 


Martin Miltopaeus (1631-1679) 


Gamelia [1652] 


Moboat kai Xapttec, KoUpat ALoc WpLov avépdc 

EG Yaov EAPoToal WAAAETE KAAOV ETIOG: 

OUtoc aviip xpucod te kai dpyUpou avtepUoacbat 
GELOG, Ev TLULOLG TIPAYHOL ylyVOEVOG. 

5 BEAtEpos fh TAOUTOUVTOG EPU GEGOWLOLEVOG Aaviip: 
vuuios Eoti coos, BHPFIOZX Eoti traxuc. 
NapGe_eviknv KaAAoc (ti yap NSUtEpov Kal GpEtov;) 
KOOHEL ThV VU NV kai HOA ETLOTaHEVNV. 

Ovsdév, NETP; ayadAc yYAUKEpWTEPOV EOTL YUVALKOG: 
10 tautng vatyi O£dc aptUG GAnBoouvNG. 
Mdpyakov ovo’ dvSpoc Sh mtaiopvata ToAAG ouvatpet: 
TEPTIWAN VLKG TIaVta oUV EUppooUvN. 

Nov 5€ peony trapa trata AaBwv aykdva wiAnoov: 


OTEPYE TENV GAoxov ynpaos axpt piAnv. 


15 Eiprvn kal tA00tos Exot OGAauov otepavobvtEc 
OPWitEepot SE KAKAG PEUVYETE TAG EPLSac 

Kal TE GVEU TEKVWV OTL OU YAUKEPOG YaHOS EoTiv, 
TratSotoKov OdAdpov k’eUXouAL UU Eywv. 
“YOTEPOV OUPaVOBL TILOTOi GUyxaipETE XPLOT 


20 TOUTWV OUSEV TL GAA ’ETILTEPTIVOTEPOV. 


Textus: Gamelia, festivis thalami honoribus...Petri Andreae Bergii 
Sudermanni...Helenae Henrici f. Carsteniae, Turku: Petrus Wald, 
1652, A4v (4:0) 

Crit.: 8 Kooyet; thy ed. | | 9 ayaOi\c yAUKEpWTtEpOv EOTL COrr.: 
ayati\s yAukUpwtepov Eoti ed. | | 10 tavtns correxi] tautijc ed. 
|| 11 GvSpoc ed. | | 13 viv Sé correxi: vOvSe ed. | dyK@va 
correxi: dyk@vte ed. | | 15 otepavobvtec correxi: oTEMAVOVTEG 
ed. || 17 €otiv, scripsi: €otiv; ed. 

Sim.: 1-2 cf. Thgn. 15-16 (Modoat kai Xdpttec, koUpat ALdc, 
at tote KaSpou / €c yapov €APoUoal kaAov dgioat’éttos) | 
WpLov...yayov] cf. Hes. Op. 697 | | 3-4 cf. Thgn. 77-78 (TLo TOG 
avrp xpuood te kai dpyUpou avtepUvoao@at / GELoc Ev XaAETTA, 
KUpve, Styootaocin) | | 5 cf. Ps.-Phoc. 130 (BEATEpOG GAKNEVTOG 
EMU CEGOMPLOLEVOG avnp) || 7 cf. Ps.-Phoc. 195 (2tépye tenv 
dAoxov: ti yap néUtEepov kai dpetov) | | 9-10 cf. Thgn. 1225- 
1226 (oUSEv, KUpv; ayabf\c yAUKEpWTEPOV EOTL YUVALKOG: / 
Uaptus Eyw, oU &’Epol yivou aAnBoouvvns) || 11 cf. Joh. 
Chrysost. In epistulam i ad Corinthios, PG 61.223.15-16 (kal yap 
Atury €otev fH yuvn, Kal papyakov EvBULLaGs HEyLotoV) | | 12 cf. 
Thgn. 1068 (tepTtwAN viKa Tavta GUY EUMpOGUVN) || 13 cf. 
Thgn. 265 (ed. Gezelius 1646) é€v8a peony mapa Tratéa AaBwv 
ayk@v' emiAnoa (Thgn. 265 (hodierni) €v8a peony ttepi tatSa) | | 
14 cf. Ps.-Phoc. 196 (f 6tav avdpi yuvh Ppovent ~ira ynpaos 
dyxptc) | | 20 cf. Thgn. 1066 (toUtwv oUSev ttt GAA’ 
ETILTEPTIVOTEPOV) 


Wedding song 


Muses and Charites, daughters of Zeus, who have come to 
the wedding that celebrates the man at the right age, 
please sing a beautiful song. This man is worth his weight 
in gold and silver as he performs valuable tasks. [5] A man 
with wisdom is indeed better than a rich one. The 
bridegroom is wise, Bergius is a man of substance! Beauty 
(for what is sweeter and better than it?) graces the 
maidenly bride who is very capable too. Petrus, there is 
nothing sweeter than a good wife: [10] God bears verily 
witness to this truth. Being man’s medicine she takes away 
many setbacks; joy together with delight conquers all. 
Now, take the girl by her waist and kiss her. Love your dear 
wife until old age. [15] May peace and wealth decorate 
your bedchamber with garlands. And the two of you: do 
avoid evil disputes. And since marriage without children is 
not sweet, I wish you a bedchamber that favours child- 
birth. In the hereafter, rejoice faithfully with Christ in 
Heaven; [20] nothing else is more delightful than that. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets; note hiatus in Il. 3, 7, 17, 18, 20; brevis 
pro longo in |. 4 (ttpiotc); |. 19 (oUpavdét with long 1); |. 20 
follows Theognidean tradition. 

Notes: Miltopaeus - a 21-year-old student while writing this 
poem - imitates Theognis’ verses at a basic level (imitatio 
servilis), sometimes, however, with interpretatio Christiana (I. 10: 
in Theognis’ verse, the witness is the poetic ‘I’). Some gnomic 
verses from the collection attributed to the archaic poet 
Phocylides are used too. Both Theognis and Ps-Phocylides were 
popular text-book material for studying Greek in early modern 
Europe. The addressee of this wedding poem is Petrus Bergius 
(1612-1691), who, as professor of Greek and Oriental languages, 
is likely to have inspected Miltopaeus’ poem before its 
publication. 

Biography: Martin Miltopaeus (1631-1679) was born in 
Turku, enrolled at the university in 1647 and graduated six years 
later. Miltopaeus did not study abroad and his family 


background was not academic (the name Miltopaeus is a 
curious half-Greek form of Ruskeapdd (‘Redhead’)). As professor 
of eloquentia from 1660 until his early death, Miltopaeus 
published among other things a popular treatise on rhetoric 
(Institutiones oratoriae, 1669) and supervised dissertations not 
only in his discipline but on history, politics, and physics. He was 
an industrious writer of Latin occasional verses and composed 
two poems in Greek (in 1652 and 1657). He is remembered for 
his support of freedom of speech in the era of Orthodox 
Lutheranism. 

Bibliography: Kotivuori, Yrj6, s.v. “Miltopaeus, Marten”, in: 
https://ylioppilasmatrikkeli.helsinki.fi [accessed: April 2019]; 
Kallinen, Maija (1995), Change and Stability. Natural Philosophy at 
the Academy of Turku 1640-1713, Helsinki, 82-85. On his Greek 
poems: Korhonen 2004, 225f., 300. 

[TK] 


Johan Cajanus Jr (1655-1681) 


<In disputationem philosophicam de somniis 
scriptam> [1675] 


Yrtvoc Otav HEALTOG yAUKiwy BAEMapoLoty EWiceL 
nudv kal paAak® Séet Gupw pdea Seoua 

THOG UMPEPTIUGEL TIAUTIOLKAOV EB8voc OvEipwy, 
TLOAAGKL HEV AUYypOIc PAVTGOLAOL, TOAAGKL SAUTE 
5 teptivotc EuttatCov totic EUSouoLv HEPOTIEDOLV. 
Nov dye 6n, pite MYPIX, Erte peAEtH ATL SNAoic 
akptBet Tdoav yeveotv kai pbAov Oveipwv, 


ULoBdv THV HEYGAWV KAYATWV GOL ETIEUXOHAL Suv. 


Textus: Andreas Norcopensis/Nordenhielm (pr.) & Johannes 
Murick (resp.), Disputatio philosophica de Somniis, Stockholm: Nils 
Wankijff, 1675, )( 4v (8:0). 

Crit.: 5 €uttatcov ed. 

Sim.: 1-2 cf. Mosch. Eur. 3-4 (Uttvoc 6tav HEALTOG yAUKiWy 
BAepapotowy Eegiqwy / AVOLEANS TESaa HaAak® kata pdea 
Seou); cf. Hom. II. 1.249 | | 3 bpepmtuZet] vide Scapula 1637, 519 
S.V. EPTIW: UPEPTIUGW = UMPEPTIW subrepo, subserpo, clam serpo | 
E8voc Oveipwv] cf. Mosch. Fur. 5 (Ute kal ATpEKEWV TOLAlvETaL 
EBvoc Oveipwv) || 5 EpttatZov...uepottecotv] cf. Anth. Pal. 
10.70.1—2 (Ei Blov €v pEporttecot TUxN¢ TaiGouoty Etaipat / 
EATtLSEc) | | 6 NOv dye Sn] cf. Quint. Smyrn. 2.153 (viv 8’ dye 6h 
Koitoto), sed Gye 6n, viv e.g. Pl. Soph. 235a10 | | 7 pbAov 
oveipwv] cf. Hes. Theog. 212 (pdAov Oveipwv) 


<On a philosophical dissertation on dreams> 


When Sleep, sweeter than honey, alights on our eyelids 
and binds both eyes with a soft bond, then the manifold 
clan of dreams creeps secretly in, teasing sleeping mortals 
often with sad images, but often also [5] with pleasurable 
ones. Now, since you, dear Murick, present the full origin 
and tribe of dreams in your exact dissertation, I pray for 
you a pleasurable reward for your great efforts. 


Metre: Hexameters (hiatus in Il. 2, 8). 

Notes: In this congratulation for a dissertation on dreams, 
Cajanus imitates verses taken from the poem Europa by 
Moschus and a phrase from Hesiod’s Theogony. Besides a 
congratulatory text, Cajanus’ poem attempts to render 
something of the enigmatic nature of dreams. The dissertation 
itself provides citations in Greek from Plutarch, Theocritus, New 
Testament and from the same passage of Hesiod’s Theogony 
(211-3), which Cajanus used in the dissertation itself. 

Biography: In the annals of Finnish literary history, Johan 
(Johannes/Juhana) Cajanus is mentioned as the composer of the 
most highly acclaimed (non-oral) poem in Finnish of his time, 


Etcds ole ihmis parka, aiwan arca (‘Are you not a poor thing?’, 23 
stanzas), dealing with the transience of human life and 
combining classical with Kalevala metre. A son of a vicar and 
county dean in Paltamo of Kainuu (Cajania) in northern Finland, 
Cajanus enrolled at the University of Uppsala in 1671 and 
graduated eight years later. His dissertation (De mundi anima I- 
II, 1679) aroused strong polemics due to its ideas touching on 
Cartesianism. However, the next year, Cajanus was appointed an 
extra ordinary professor of philosophy at the Royal Academy of 
Turku. Cajanus wrote some occasional poems in Latin but this is 
his only known contribution in Greek. 

Bibliography: Rapola, Martti et al. (1963), Suomen kirjallisuus 
II, Helsinki, 277-283; Laitinen, Kai (1985), Literature of Finland: An 
Outline, Helsinki 1985, 42; Kallinen 1995, 300-308. On the Greek 
poem: Korhonen 2002, 182f. 

[TK] 


Johan Paulinus (1655-1732) 


Magnus Principatus Finlandia, Epico Carmine depicta 
[1678] 


(excerptum, w. 124-139) 


TAS Evi ‘Houxin Biov oikovopobot NodAttat 

125 AmAolkov, AdAog aivoc dreot, amdeott 5€ WEDSoc, 
Mndea Aoga, otpeBAai TExvat, 2tpopal aAAoTIpsoaAAAL. 
EKSnueEt SE SUCaUAOG Eptc kai PUAoTIs aiBow. 
'EkSnuet POdvoc NS”EX8o0c otuyepai te Arteta. 
'EK6nuet S"Yrepnwavin ovv aydvopt KopuTtw 


130 Lov Kwuw TOAO® XratdAnoi TeyeporyUvae.. 


Aatot yap d8puTttnotv Eds KooHOUOL tpameECac, 

Eiua S€ tnAeSamov padakas apd te xitwvac, 
AAAOTpLouG XalTWv TAOKGHOUs Kai AoEd KopUuBWv 
Aupata XAEUATZOUOL HOvoVv TILVUTO~POVL BULW. 

135 AAAG kakryv Nevinv, hv AvSpdoty “Okvoc OMEAAEL 
vv AuTIats otuyepatc, Gua obv Kakoppdadspovt Ato 
Xwpens Pivovins kayatwv eEnAaoe otousn. 

Thv 5€ Piapyupiny, piGav KakotNtos amdons, 


OY TtuWotv Ouwcs OALyapKEa BULOV EXOVTEG. 


Textus: Secundum editionem criticam anno 2000 factam, vide 
Korhonen/Oksala/Sironen (eds.) 2000, 204, 215, 219 (by E. 
Sironen). 

Crit.: vide cap. “Apparatus criticus & de edendo textu” in: 
Korhonen/Oksala/Sironen 2000, 204-207) || 135 hv Sjostrém, 
Hanselli | | 137 Piwvoivns Sjostrom, Hanselli | | 132 yLOMvac ed., 
correxi 

Sim.: 125 cf. Hom. I/. 22.94 (Su S€ té tv xOAOG aivoc) | | 
125-129 cf. Hes. Theog. 226-32 | | 127 SUoavAoc “Eptc] cf. Anth. 
Pal. 9.266.6 | aliter ac Homerus pvAoritc aivn, lusit Paulinus | | 
130 cf. Angeli Politiani Ep. LVII 5 (ed. Pontani): tov kK®pov Tt’ 
adovtac eyepotyuvatka TrAavntny || 131 cf. Ps-Pyth. Carm. aur. 
35 (ei8iZou Sé Siattav Exetv KaBapetov, GBpurttov) | | 133 cf. Ps- 
Phoc. 211 (ur) Kopu@nhy TAEENS UNO’ Gupata AoEa KOPUUBWY) | | 
134 TlLvutTOMpoVvt BUED] Nonn. Dion. 16.185; 47.238 | | 135 tevin 
semel apud Hom. Od. 14.157 (6c tevin eikwv attatnAta Bae), 
pluries apud Hes., e.g. in Op. 495 et 638 | | 136 Kakoppadywv vix 
in Graecitate antiquitatis | | 138 cf. Ps-Phoc. 42 (‘H 
PAoXpnyoovvn UNtNp KakOotNtos amtdons) | | 139 dAtyapKéq] cf. 
Luc. Tim. 57 


Finlandia 


(excerpt, Il. 124-139) 


Here the citizens live a simple life in peace; terrible fraud is 
absent, there is no lying, no treacherous counsels, no 
crooked deceptions, no fickle twists. [127] Inhospitable 
conflict and flashing battle are in exile as well as malice, 
hatred, and terrible threats, along with pride and arrogant 
haughtiness, together with ruinous revelry and dainty 
feasts that stir women. [131] In fact, they adorn their own 
tables with solid foods; they only make fun of exotic 
garments and delicate, soft clothing, as well as others’ 
curly wigs and oblique knotted decorations — prudently 
they make fun of these. [135] However, as for wretched 
poverty, procured by hesitation to mankind, together with 
miserable sufferings as well as hunger which will make 
you foolish — eagerness for toil has ousted poverty from 
the territory of Finland. [138] But avarice, the origin of all 
wretchedness, they (the Finns) do not value, because they 
have a content mind. 


Metre: Hexameters (hiatus in Il. 124, 126, 128; Il. 125, 126, 137 
handling double consonants ), otp, ott as single); |. 129 note the 
Doric form dydvopt. 

Notes: The selected passage consists of a description of the 
Finnish simple way of life, a central part of the 379-verse epic 
Finlandia. The versified speech imitates and emulates numerous 
Greek authors. Its post-Homeric vocabulary forms more than 
75% of the poem, and much of this language potentially consists 
of Paulinus’ own coinages. Homeric formulae are consciously 
modified; most of the noun-epithets are innovated into rare 
combinations or are unparalleled in Homer. Paulinus seems to 
imitate ‘contemporary’ writers, namely Angelo Poliziano and 
Martin Crusius (see Korhonen 2000). Capital initial letters are a 
regular feature of poetry from the 17th century — they denote 
important nouns that the author wishes to highlight and 
emphasise. Finlandia features 311 cases of capital initials. At the 
level of ideas, the key sources of inspiration for Finlandia are 
Hesiod’s Works and Days as well as Virgil’s Georgics. 


Biography: Johan Paulinus (in 1690 ennobled as Lillienstedt) 
was a gifted poet from Pori (on the western coast of Finland); he 
remained reasonably active as a poet into the 1690s. He started 
writing poems in Latin at the Royal Academy of Turku in 1672, 
after which he set to publishing in Greek in 1675. In 1677, 
Paulinus moved to Uppsala to study jurisprudence, but soon 
came out with his Greek poem Finlandia, which he had 
composed aged 22. During the 1680s, he enjoyed further fame 
with his Baroque poems in Swedish, served Sweden as an 
official, and eventually became a count. His much-admired 
Finlandia has been translated four times into Finnish, once into 
Swedish and English; one commentary in Finnish exists. 

Bibliography: Korhonen/Oksala/Sironen (eds.) 2000, 8-32, 
178-179 (by Korhonen). Finlandia: Sironen 2000, 129-147; 
Korhonen, Tua (2000), “Rhetorical Strategies in Johan Paulinus’ 
(Lillienstedt) Finlandia (1678). A Versified Oration in Greek from 
the Baroque Period”, in: Arctos 34, 63-87; Korhonen, Tua (2008), 
“Apostrophe and Subjectivity in Johan Paulinus Lillienstedt’s 
Magnus Principatus Finlandia (1678)", in: Pernille Harsting/Jon 
Viklung (eds.), Rhetoric and Literature in Finland and Sweden, 
1600-1900, Copenhagen, 27-65 (translation into English 52-61). 

[ES] 


Christiernus Alander (1660-1704) 


Ad juvenem...in rhetore musico disputantem, dn. 
Samuelem Preutz [1703] 


TepTttadnc KOS0c wEp_E Kal HEY’ SveLap AoLdAc 
avtodisaxtoc éwv, W HEV O€0c Ev ~pEciv oivac 
Tlavtolas EveMuoey, Eotke SE Oi TapaEidwy, 
TOUTW yap OSucgEUs 5 Cwhv Kav ye xoAWBEIc 


5 toi UvNnotipowy, ol yEv Auypov TIOTHOV ETIEOTIOV, 


GAAG ye TEpTtLadns tot dAvoKave kfipa HEAaLvay, 
kal poputyé WEv toOtov Epvocato kal Eodwoev. 
Tadta Tepmttadnc: GAA Tepwixopn Yaa’ ayAaia 
Kal etépat Moat kai PoiBw Gc atdAavtoc 

10 trv avdny, Emtea we TIpdc dputyya HEAICwv, 
Ws OU, Stoyeves MPEYTZ, SEATW Of} Evi PPAZELc, 


toOtov tEpwic dei Kai TOTVLOV EoTtETaL KOS0c. 


Textus: Christiernus Alander (pr.) & Samuel Preutz (resp.), Rhetor 
musicus: seu specimen academicum, de vi & usu musices in 
rhetorica..., Turku: Johan Wall, 1703, [a5] (4:0). 

Crit.: 3 €o.ke correxi: E€o.ka ed. | | 4 Sw ed. || 6 GAUoKave 
correxi: €AUoKaZe ed. | | 8 GAA’ TepWiyopn ed. sic! | ayAata ed. | | 
10 dputyya correxi: dpptyya ed. hapax | | 12 dtvtov] cf. moOTvLa 
ut adiectivum 

Sim.: 2-3 cf. Hom. Od. 22.347-349 (avtodidaktoc 6’eipi, E0c 
5€ pol Ev ~pEotv oivas / Tavtolac EvemuoEv: EoLKa SE TOL 
TrapaeiSev / Wo te BE) | | 5 AUypOv TIOTHOV Erteottov] cf. Hom. 
Od. 22.317 (detkéa TOTHOV EttéoTtov) | | 6 cf. Hom. Od. 22.330 
(Teptttddns &’€t’ do.dd6c GAvoKave Kijpa péAatvav) | | 7 €pUcoato 
kal €oawoev] cf. Hom. Od. 22.372 (EpUcoato kai EodwoeEv) 


On the young man disputing in the Rhetor 
musicus..., Mr Samuel Preutz 


Phemius, the son of Terpes obtained fame and great profit 
from his song, although he was autodidact. God planted all 
sorts of songs in his heart - and Phemius seemed to sing 
to Him [= God]. For Odysseus gave him his life, despite his 
being angry with the [5] suitors, who met a cruel doom. 
But the son of Terpes escaped black fate; the lyre saved 
him and gave him safety. This much on the son of Terpes, 
but glorious Terpsichore, the other Muses and everyone 


who is equal to Phoebus [10] in his voice as he sings to the 
accompaniment of the organ (harminx) - joy and revered 
renown will always follow him, as you, divine Preutz, tell in 
your ‘writing-tablet’. 


Metre: Hexameters (poor knowledge of metre, multiple hiatus, 
prosodical problems, see ll. 6, 8, 9, several bipartite hexameters), 
lengthening through final -p (I. 4), -v (I. 5) and -c (I. 10), short 
syllable before Z (I. 6), long ov in (I. 11). 

Notes: Phemius, the son of Terpes was the bard in 
Odysseus’ court. He was forced to sing to the suitors of 
Penelope during Odysseus’ absence. In this congratulatory 
poem for a dissertation on music, Alander plays with the 
homophonic words Terpiades (Terpes’ son), Terpsichore (the 
Muse of dancing and chorus song often depicted holding a lyre), 
and terpsis ‘joy’. The respondent, Samuel Preutz (or Prytz), was 
the organist at the Great Cathedral of Turku. His instrument is 
referred to in|. 10: Gppty§ (appiyya in the print, cf. popptyé). 
This term is not to be found in modern or early modern lexica, 
so it may have been invented by Alander. Instead, Angelo 
Poliziano uses the word 6pyavov for an organ in his titles of two 
epigrams (Pontani 2002, 164 (no. 37), 207-8 (no. 51)). Alander’s 
interpretatio Christiana changes the meaning of Homer's verse: 
in Alander’s view, Phemius is, in fact, singing to ‘him’ (I. 3); that 
is, to the Christian God. The subject of €otka in the Odyssey 
(22.347-9) is Phemius who promises to sing to Odysseus as to a 
god (Wc te 8e@). In general, Alander’s Greek poems contain 
exceptional allusions (in the context of Regia Academia Aboensis) 
to the Greco-Roman culture, which is why the poem deserves to 
be presented here despite its many shortcomings. 

Biography: Alander was the son of the vicar of Finstrom in 
Aland, which is a large island between Finland and Sweden. He 
was formally enrolled at the Royal Academy of Turku at only the 
age of nine. After one year at the University of Uppsala, he 
graduated from Turku in 1682. He was nominated the professor 
of eloquentia in 1692. As a professor, he supervised a 
dissertation on Phocylides’ poem on women, which included the 


text and a commentary (1698), and he also composed five Greek 
congratulations for dissertations. 

Bibliography: Stiernman, Anders Anton (1712), Aboa literata, 
Stockholm, 112-114, Kotivuori, s.v. “Alander, Krister”, https:// 
ylioppilasmatrikkeli.helsinki.fi/ [accessed: April 2019]. On his 
Greek poems: Korhonen 2004, 285, 335-338. Dissertation and 
poem digitised: https://www.doria.fi/handle/10024/50699. 

[TK] 


Johan Welin (1705-1744) 


Ad tumulum...Hermanni Witte [1728] 


(excerptum, w. 57-64) 


yULVov kai madaKpov Aiav te YEy’elye KAPNVOV: 

ai pivec un odpk’eixov, Tapa xovSpov Gvikyov: 
UOTEPEL NS’ENUEPHv YEA Tlavtoc te EVOUAOU: 

60 we 0 KUWY SLoTtep AEUKOUG Tlapedel—ev OSOvtac. 
Ev HEow Loxvoc Env WoTIEP HUPUNKLoV fj TL. 

Oi 1O8Ec AuPOtEpot WoTtep SUO Baktpa Goapkol. 
Ev OKLA] XELpi KAEWUSpav Elxe aPNVG: 

THY MpLKThy SpEettdvnv vwtw Bdotacev amtnvns, 


[...] 


Textus: Ad tumulum...Hermani Witte cum...solemni pompé terrae 
mandaretur gremio...nomine nationis suae Borea-Fennicae cecinit 
Johannes Welinus, Turku: E. Flodstr6m 1728, [p. 2, w. 57-64] (2:0). 
Crit.: 61 F tl correxi: rytt ed. | WUPENKLov] scripsit noster 
speciem quandam araneae intelligens (Philum. Ven. 15.1) pro 


UUpUNE | | 62 Gupotepot correxi: GupotEpat ed. 

Sim.: 57 yupvov kai padakpov] cf. Theod. Prodrom. Carmina 
historica 59.87 (€mtel padaKpov kai 800 yuvov oxéTINs) || 58 
dvikpov] cf. Plu. Prim. frig. 951b (6 &’dvtkyos kal Enpos (sc. anp)) 
| | 60 AEUKOUc...050vtac] cf. Hom. I/. 5.291 (AeuKoUc 8’ Emépnoev 
Odovtas) | | 63 Ev oKath xEtpi] cf. Hes. Theog. 178-179 (xetpi / 
oxatf}) | capnvadc] cf. Thgn. 1.963 


To the tomb...of Hermann Witte 


(excerpt, Il. 57-64) 


He [= Death] had an unclad, bald, and too big skull; his 
nose was fleshless, so near to a dry gristle; he had no red- 
coloured lips, no gums. [60] Hence, like a dog he exhibited 
his white teeth. His waist was narrow as if it were a waist of 
some kind of ant indeed. Both his legs were without flesh 
like two sticks. In his left hand he clearly held an hourglass 
and on his back the ungentle one bore an awful reaping- 
hook [...] 


Metre: Hexameters. 

Notes: This Greek funerary poem in memory of Herman 
Witte, bishop of Turku, is exceptional for its length (127 lines, 
making it the longest occasional Greek poem published in 
Finland) and for its fictional framework. It is composed of three 
parts. (1) A description of the sun setting and various birds 
going to rest (Il. 1-28). (2) An account of a dream vision of the 
poetic ‘I’ (Il. 29-96). (3) Lamentatio, laudatio, consolatio, the 
expected topoi of a funerary poem (Il. 97-127). The above 
excerpt is from the dream vision, from the beginning of an 
encounter between the narrator and a personified incarnation 
of Death beside the shore of a silent stream where a beautiful 
palm tree (woivig) grows. One may compare this baroque 
ecphrasis of Death with a similar passage in Laurentius 
Rhodoman’s Arion, originally published circa 1567 (Il. 491-495, 
see Weise 2019), though there are no verbal reminiscences. 


After the description of Death (Il. 57-64), a short dialogue 
follows, before Death cuts the palm tree, which metamorphoses 
into the deceased Bishop Witte. The Greek word otvtg means 
‘palm tree’, and the polysemous homonym refers to the 
mythological, regenerating bird, phoenix - an obvious 
association (cf. Ps. 92:13 and its interpretation) also here evoking 
the ‘ornithological’ beginning of the poem. Furthermore, the 
palm tree/phoenix may also allude to the Royal Academy of 
Turku, which was back in operation again after the Russian 
occupation of Finland and the evacuation of the university to 
Sweden during the Great Nordic War. The deceased Bishop 
Witte had compared the Academy with the phoenix in his 
speech at the reopening of the university in 1722. 

Biography: Johan Welin was the first Finn who was accepted 
into the Royal Society (London) and is remembered for 
introducing Christian Wolff's ideas in Turku. He was ason of a 
vicar of Lappo, near Turku, and enrolled at the Royal Academy of 
Turku in 1724. After graduation, he was appointed adjunct at the 
faculty of philosophy in 1732. Soon after that, he met Wolff in 
Marburg and on Wolff’s recommendation he was elected 
professor of logic and metaphysics in Turku in absentia. 
However, he remained on the Continent, travelling also to 
England, France, and Italy, but visited Turku only occasionally. 
His life ended spectacularly when his house in Paris burned 
down in a fire. Welin wrote occasional poetry in many 
languages. In addition to one in Hebrew and two in Greek, he 
wrote poems in Latin, Swedish, German, and French, and at least 
one letter in Italian. 

Bibliography: Vallinkoski, Jorma (1947), “Juhana Welin, 
wolffilainen filosofi, runoilija ja seikkailija”, in: Historiallinen 
arkisto 52, 213-276 [Summary in German; a list of Welin’s work 
on pp. 271-274]. On his Greek poems: Korhonen, Tua (2002), 
“Ddden med en myras midja. En grekisk gravdikt av Johan Welin 
(1728)”, in: Janne Polonen/Eero Jarva (eds.), Antiquitas Borea, 
Oulu, 56-70. 

[TK] 


Johan Ludvig Runeberg (1804-1877) 
‘H AvaKpLots akadnpatkn. Eos yeAotov [1826] 


(excerptum, w. 1-11) 


Mfvtv Getée, Oecd, OUGAANViou OKpUdEGOaV 
OuyoRdpnv otuyepny 8; Nc EiveKka TIOAA’ EtGBovto 
‘AAyed Auypa veot, Akadnulac dvO_ea KaAda: 

Ot 6’dp’emtetyouevol kal BLBALa CUXVa PEPOVTEG 

5 Ztetyov Ec dyKptotv AatWnpa te youvat EvWHWV, 
Pn8douvot ev ei6ving TpamtiSeoot MLOOVTEG. 
AUtap Ot’EUTUKTOV TIPdcG 5G) Twdvvou (kovto, 

Oux Ev Evi wpeoi fo éxapov: tov § évS00t tEeTHOV 
Mukpny au@tettovta KaAny S€ te BLBALOONKNV. 

10 OVS’ dpa tous ynOnoev idwyv, atdp 6wW’d yepatoc 


NeGoev domdGwv autouc 8’éCec@at Gvwyev. 


Textus: ex apographis AB edidit Zilliacus (1969, vid. bibl.), additis 
signis diacriticis et apparatu critico necnon erroribus aliquot 
purgatis; collatis micropelliculis litteras in initio cuiusque versus 
magnas retinui erroresque Zilliaci reliquos correxi 

Crit.: Tit. Avakptotc Akaénutkn B || 1 8ea] B; YaAAnviou AB, 
corr. Zilliacus | | 4 emtetyouevolA, \Spwovtec B; exovtec B || 5 
avkptotv A | | 6 yntoouvot A; Léuing B | | 9 Atkenv AB, Mikpnv 
corr. Heikel || versus additicii post v. 9: Htot 6 6n KeAoov 
otlBapov, HEya ax8oc apoupng / Batv’ev xEpotv EXWwY, EV 8’ 
OHaOL atvob_v atvwe / KAUUATOG TE KAKOG OTIOUSN TE KAAN 
TIOAEULYONv B, om. A 

Sim.: 1 cf. Hom. J/. 1.1-2 (ufjviv Gevde, Bea, AnAniadew 


AxlAfjoc / ovAouEVNv); OKpUdEGOAY cf. Hom. II. 6.344 
(KaKOUNXavou OKpUOEGONS) || 5 cf. Hom. I/. 2.833 et 11.331 
(otetxelv Ec TOAEHOV POLonvopa); cf. Hom. II. 22.144 (AatWwnpa 
dé youvat’évwya) || 6 cf. e.g. Hom. JI. 1.608 ("Hpatotoc toinoev 
iSuinot mparmiSecot) | | 7 cf. Hom. I/. 10.566 || 8 ppEeoi ho’] cf. 
Hom. I/. 13.609 | | 10 cf. Hom. J/. 4.283 (kai tous HEV ynOnoev 
LSwv Kpelwv Ayaueuvwv) 


The Academic Examination. A Ludicrous Poem 


(excerpt, Il. 1-11) 


Sing, o goddess, of the dreadful, soul-devouring and 
miserable wrath of Wallenius, for which youngsters — the 
virtuous youth of the Academy — suffered many tearful 
griefs. [4] With numerous books they were marching in a 
hurry to an examination, in rapid movement, happy and 
having faith in their wise thoughts. [7] But when they had 
arrived at the well-constructed abode of Johannes, they 
were no longer happy in their mind: they found Wallenius 
inside, attending to his small but fine library. [10] He was 
not glad to see them — much later the old man nodded 
for a greeting and commanded the students to sit down. 


Metre: Hexameters (altogether seven hiatuses: Il. 1, 3, 7, 8, 11). 
Notes: Generally speaking, Runeberg’s poem conforms to 
the standards of a satiric tendency that emerged from the 19th 
century onwards (cf. Kfesadlo > Bohemian Lands, Richter > 
Germany, Knox > Great Britain, Fehér > Hungary, Vitelli and 
Rissa > Italy). The opening scene of this 97-verse outburst 
depicts young students of the Royal Academy of Turku sitting in 
an examination to be held by the much maligned Professor J. F. 
Wallenius (1765-1836). The 22-year-old student Runeberg 
composed his burlesque epyllion after having read Homer, 
Sophocles, and Thucydides. Hence the Homeric vocabulary 
pervades the text with ca. 90 percent. In contrast to Johan 
Paulinus’ Finlandia from 1678, Runeberg’s text includes the trite 


Homeric connecting particle autap and features small particles 
(such as 5€, Sn, uv, Pa) much more often. Furthermore, 
typically for an unchecked student text, numerous metric 
mistakes remain: in our specimen e.g. in lines 3, 5, 6, 7, and 11 
(to be read as Akadnulas, ayKptowv, yev, Jwdavvou, vetoevv). 
Perhaps the three extra verses between Il. 9-10 in copy B were 
too Homeric (cf. 9a Gx80c apouvpnes = II. 18.104; 9B aivdobev 
aivdic = I/. 7.97) to deserve inclusion in the second copy A. 
Biography: Johan Ludvig Runeberg (1804-1877) was a 
renowned poet, regarded even as the national poet of Finland. 
He wrote in Swedish, and thus also influenced the literature of 
Sweden. He was one of the founders of the Finnish nation as a 
cultural and political entity. He evolved as a poet during the 
1830s thanks to his knowledge of classical literature (he 
disputed on the function of the chorus in Greek tragedy), which 
deepened through his teaching activities in Helsinki and Porvoo. 
Bibliography: Laitinen 1985, 51-55. Greek poem: editio 
princeps by Henrik Zilliacus, in: Gunnar Tidestr6m/Carl-Eric Thors 
(eds.) (1969), Samlade skrifter av Johan Ludvig Runeberg VIII: 1 
Uppsatser och avhandlingar pda latin, Helsingfors, 95-98 (https:// 
litteraturbanken.se/forfattare/RunebergJL/titlar/); 
commentaries and translations into Swedish and Finnish: Heikel, 
Ivar A. (1904), “En grekisk dikt af J.L. Runeberg”, in: Joukahainen 
12, 75-83; Henrik Zilliacus, in: Gunnar Tidestr6m/Carl-Eric Thors 
(eds.) (1972), Samlade skrifter av Johan Ludvig Runeberg XVII. 
Oversdttning och kommentar till Uppsatser och avhandlingar pa 
latin, Helsingfors 120-124 (https://litteraturbanken.se/ 
forfattare/RunebergJL/titlar/); Oksala, Teivas (1987), 
“Professorinpilkkaa a la J.L. Runeberg”, in: Kanava 15, 508-509. 
[ES] 


Estonia and Latvia (Early Modern Estonia, Livonia, and 
Curonia) 


Humanist Greek in the Swedish oversea provinces 
corresponding to the modern states of Estonia and Latvia is 
understood in different ways.39 There is no certain evidence of 


ethnic Estonians or Latvians writing in Greek before the 21st 
century. However, several Baltic German students and 
professors wrote and published Greek poems either at home (in 
the Baltic countries) or during their studies abroad. As in other 
parts of Sweden, academics, clerics, and merchants were 
mobile: at the University of Tartu (and Parnu) we find also Greek 
poetry by students and professors from Germany, Sweden, 
Finland, and Ingria. From Tallinn we have a Greek poem by a 
student from Curonia, and from Riga several poems by Martin 
Francke (fi. 1647-1653), born in Narva (Estonia). So, as the 
literary life of the region, also its Humanist Greek was 
flourishing.40 

The corpora of Humanist Greek poetry from Estonia and 
Latvia are much smaller than in Sweden or Finland: 108 texts 
from the only early modern university of the region, the 
University of Tartu/Tartu-Parnu (1632-1656 and 1690-1710), 
active for only fifty years, and 99 texts from the Gymnasia of 
Tallinn (53) and Riga (41) and the court of Jelgava/Mitau (5) 
despite their much longer period of activity. This reveals the 
importance of universities for the study and practice of Greek. 
Together with texts in manuscripts, from abroad and more 
recent poems, the ‘Estonian’ corpus extends to 179 and the 
‘Latvian’ to 47 Humanist Greek texts (mostly poetry). 

In Estonia (Early Modern Estonia and Northern Livonia), 
Humanist Greek starts with scholars of German origin.41 Gregor 
Kruger Mesylanus, being a stipendiary of Tallinn City Council 
directed his poetry to readers in Tallinn and Riga and sent in 
1554 a set of 6 poems, 5 of which are Greek, from Berlin to 
Tallinn. At approximately the same time he published a Greek 
hexameter oration Carmen de dignitate et excellentia doctrinae 
coelestis in Wittenberg. When Estonian gymnasia and 
universities were opened in the 1630s, the first professors were 
mostly invited from Germany.42 One of them, Peter Gotsch, 
professor of Greek and oriental languages, presented in 1632 an 
inaugural oration in Greek hexameters (Christognosia, Tartu 
1633) for which he was congratulated with a Greek Pindaric ode 
by Heinrich Vogelmann, another German-born scholar.43 Gotsch 


also published several shorter Greek poems, which abound in 
loans from ancient authors. 

David Cunitz, student in Tartu and from 1643 professor of 
poetics at Tallinn Gymnasium, published in 1642 two Greek 
verse orations: a paraphrasis of the Gospel of Matthew in 
Uppsala and a Christmas oration in Rostock. Several other 
professors of Tallinn Gymnasium published Greek poems, such 
as Rector Heinrich Vulpius Sr and professors of Greek Georg 
Schultz (born in Tallinn) and Reiner Brockmann (born in 
Mecklenburg), who in addition to a Theocritus-cento and other 
Greek occasional poems also wrote the first poems in 
Estonian.44 At Tallinn Gymnasium local schoolboys also wrote 
Greek poems, such as Heinrich Vulpius Jr and Joachim Salemann. 
Several of them continued their studies abroad, congratulating 
each other with Greek poems on academic occasions, like 
Eberhard Muller and Georg Dunte (1631-1677) in Wittenberg. 
After 1710, the writing of Greek poetry continued for a while in 
Tallinn, but ceased after 1734. 

After the reopening of the university in 1802, at least three 
Greek poems were published in the 19th century, but none in 
the 20th (except the poem by Johan Bergman, professor of 
classics from Sweden; see above). Attemps to revitalise the 
tradition are being made in the 21st century. 

In Latvia (Early Modern Southern Livonia and Curonia) the 
humanist centres were the Riga Academic Gymnasium and the 
court of Mitau (Jelgava) in Curonia. Greek had been taught in 
Riga already in the 16th century, but Humanist Greek poems 
were not published until the printing house of Riga Gymnasium 
had been furnished with new types.45 Of the 47 Latvian Greek 
poems (from 1632-1731) known today, most are from Riga 
Gymnasium, including epithalamia and epicedia for local 
dignitaries, but also an epicedium on the death of Gustav II Adolf 
of Sweden and a poem in Anacreontics for the opening of the 
University of Tartu (both by Aggaeus Friderici).46 As in Tallinn, 
both professors and students came from Germany, but the 
impact of local youngsters and professors is greater in Riga, 
corresponding to its more prominent political and cultural 


position. Among the more prolific authors are Johannes Hornick 
(collega at Riga Gymnasium) with six and Arnold Fuhrmann 
(pastor at Riga Cathedral) with four poems. Martin Francke from 
Narva published three Greek poems during his studies at Riga 
Gymnasium. 

The variety of metres in Riga is broad, including different 
iambic metres, phalaecians, and epodic forms that are found in 
Horace. The Riga corpus also comprises many anagram poems, 
intricate use of acrostics, and several polyglot poems. Among 
the latter, a 9-language epithalamium by Henning Witte was 
recently found in Gottingen University Library by Jurgen Beyer. 
Students of Latvian German origin also published their poetry 
elsewhere, as Arnold Mahlstedt in Tartu4’ and Erich Nothmann 
in Kiel.48 

In Curonia, only five poems between 1695 and 1731 were 
published; most of these, as characteristical in Mitau court, are 
polyglot poems by Christian Bornmann. 


UP] 


Estonia 
Johannes Gezelius Sr (1615-1690) 
<Epithalamium> [1642] 


Kdv yAUKEpOv XOAETIOG TOVEOUOLY del AvaTtaupa 
Eott, Atav Tots StWWot yAUKU TINyL6Lov TE, 


TOI TE TIAGVOLG O66¢ EoTL yYAUKELa, YAUKELA TIUpH TE 


Toic Wuxpotc, Tots AUTINPOIc yAUKUG NSuAGyos HEV, 
5 Tov 5€ YGHOV yaHEELv YAUKEPWTEPOV EOTLV Fh ELOL 


TInyidtov 8’656c, NSvAdyos t’avattauya Ttuph TE. 


Textus: Novis Nuptiarum honoribus Dn. Simonis Skragge...Sara 
PederssDotter, Tartu 1642. 

Sim.: 1 Tovéouotv dei Avartauyal] cf. LXX, Is. 28.12.1 (Tobto 
TO AVATIAUHA TH TELV@VTL Kal TOOTO TO OUVTPLUHA, Kai OUK 
rnOeAnoav akovetv) | | 2 tyidtov] cf. Suda Tt 1489 (Nnyidtov: H 
ULkpa TiInyn) | | 5 yAUKeEpwtepdv Eotiv] Thgn. 1225 (OUSEv, 
KUpv’, aya@fic yYAUKEpWTEPOV EOTL YUVALKOC) 


<Wedding song> 


As much as for those who work hard rest is always sweet, 
and for those who are very thirsty a small stream of water 
is sweet, and for wanderers a road is sweet, and a bonfire 
is sweet for the cold, and for mourners a mild-speaking 
man is sweet, [5] to be wed in matrimony is sweeter than 
the stream and the road, the mild-speaker, the rest and 
the bonfire. 


Metre: Hexameters (note hiatus in I. 1). 

Notes: This, the first poem of a three-language wedding 
poem cluster by Gezelius, appears in a collection of epithalamia 
by the ‘Muses of Embecca’ (viz. of Emajégi, the river that flows 
through Tartu), initiated by the professor of poetics and rhetoric 
of Tartu University, Lorenz Luden (1592-1654). For his Greek 
poems, Gezelius often borrows a verse or a motif from classical 
or Christian literature. This epithalamium in the form of a 
priamel presents a list of sweet notions (II. 1-4, 6), all of which 
pale in comparison to the sweetness of marriage (I. 5). The 
source of the list is Christian literature in general (e.g., Psalm 
106 with references to the right way, the hungry and the thirsty); 
the structure of priamel, which repeats the list at the end of the 


poem, is rare, but a possible influence could be an anonymous 
Greek epigram (possibly by Reiner Brockmann), published in 
Tallinn under the title De vitae humanae fugacitate, and 
presenting a free translation of Henricus Ranzovius’ Latin 
epigram).49 In polyglot clusters by Gezelius the poems are often 
complementary to each other: here the Greek poem states the 
general truths, the Swedish poem adresses the bride and the 
groom personally in their native language, and the Latin poem 
includes more general well-wishes and the votum. The language 
of the poem receives an epic flavour from non-contracted forms 
and the particle te (which can occur prepositively and function 
as a filler, when a short syllable is needed). 

Biography: Johannes Gezelius Sr (Gavle, 1615 — Turku, 1690) 
studied at Vasteras Gymnasium, and at Uppsala and Tartu 
Universities (mag. phil. Tartu 1641, doct. theol., Uppsala 1661). 
He worked at Tartu University as a professor of Greek and 
Hebrew (from July 1642 until Summer 1649, officially until July 
1650) and possibly as an adjunct for theology too (in 1649). After 
different ecclesiastic positions in the Swedish Empire he became 
the bishop of Turku in 1664. There he made major contributions 
to a new Bible translation and reorganised the school system of 
Finland. In Tartu he published several manuals for teaching 
Greek, including an edition of wisdom literature, a Greek 
grammar (at least 30 reprints), a Greek translation of J. A. 
Comenius’ Janua linguarum, and a Greek-Latin lexicon; in Turku 
he edited a selection of Aesop’s Fables and Greek pericopes of 
the New Testament, both with Latin translations. He presided 
over at least 40 Greek disputations (8 extant) and wrote more 
than 30 occasional poems in Greek (mostly in Tartu). The 
addressees, Simon Skragge (a quaestor of Finland) and his bride 
Sara Pedersdotter (a daughter of Captain Peter Nilsson), were 
married on 20 February 1642 in Ropka near Tartu. 

Bibliography: Laasonen, Pentti (1997/2012), “Gezelius, 
Johannes vanhempi”, in: Kansallis-biografia-verkkojulkaisu, 
Helsinki, http://www.kansallisbiografia.fi/kansallisbiografia/ 
henkilo/2252 [accessed: May 2017]; Mustelin, Olof: “Johannes 
Gezelius”, in: Svenskt biografiskt lexikon 17, 101-104, https:// 


sok.riksarkivet.se/sbl/artikel/13047 [accessed: May 2017]; 
Friedenthal, Meelis/Pall, Janika (2017), “Pneumatoloogiast 
uldiselt ja Johannes Gezeliuse kreekakeelsetest 
pneumatoloogilisest disputatsioonidest spetsiifiliselt”, in: Acta et 
Commentationes Archivi Nationalis Estoniae 1(32), Tartu, 183-237: 
205-208; Kolk, Kaspar (2018), “Dissemination and survival of a 
book printed in 17th century Tartu: the case of Johannes 
Gezelius’ Lexicon Graeco-Latinum (1649)", in: Pall/Volt 2018, 144— 
157: 145. Gezelius as a Hellenist: Korhonen 2004, 89-99; 
Korhonen 2018, 158-184; Pall 2020a, 421-427, 435. 

UP] 


Ericus Harckman (before 1637-1679) 


<Epithalamium> [1643] 


“EUMOPE HEV TLUMS 6c y EMNOPE yeitovoc EdBAOD” - 
yelCovoc AAA’ETUXEV TLUAG dya8Ac AAdXOLO 

kupOv, Nc (AV XPNoTH OTL) YAUKEPWTEPOV OUSEV. 
Teitova HEV KaAOv tic y’apvettal Wey évetap 

5 EUMEVAL, Ev XAAETIOIc Totg SuOTUXEOUGL HAALOTA; 
ToUtou 6uWs Soki“n TApaKOLtTLc TOAAOV AHEiVWV 
yivetat, f Tapda-yev-pipvet KaAoKayaen aiév 

€€ apyxfc kai yEoodOt Kal HExXpL yApaos ovo. 
Tettovéwy 6’ ovy’wdi xpovov EUuTtavta onset, 

10 TIOAAGKLG OUK ETTL KLVSUVOLG HEVEL, GAA’ ATIOMEUYEL. 
Ovtwe Eoti 8e00 SWpov yayEth Ttavapiotn, 

Kai SiSotat auth tw 6’ davdpi poBoupEvw aUTOv. 


Eudokipngs ti akoittoc ndéutepov kai GpEtov; 


‘Hvi Adyec tu KAOHIHTH TEZHAIE Kedvé, 
15 ToLtoutou Swpou, yoov TrayTtIndnv Nedvupwpe 
Xaipe ye TH SwWw Kal TEpTteo oOv KATA BULOV: 


avépdaotv eloepevat pn do’ €Eeott KoptvEov. 


Textus: Sacris nuptiarum honoribus...Dn. M. Johannis Georgii 
Gezelii...Gertrude...Guthemii, Tartu, 1643. 

Crit.: 1 €o8A00 corr.: €8A00 ed. | | 7 KaAoKayaOn] pro 
kaAokaya8oc | | 10 ktvSUvotc corr.: KUvduvotc ed. || 13 
EvSoxkiyns] pro evdoxkiyou | | 14 KAOHTHTH] pro Ka8nynta | | 
15 TapTAdSnv corr.: tayttnhdn ed.| | 17 cicépyevat] pro eicivevat 

Sim.: 1 "EUope pEv...e08A00] cf. Hes. Op. 347 (Euyope tot 
TLUMG...eo8A00) | | 2-3 pEiGovoc...yAUKEpWTtEPOV OUSEV] cf. Thgn. 
1225 (OUSEv, KUpv’, aya8iic yYAUKEpWTEPOV EOTL yUVaLKOG); Eur. 
fr. 463.4 (el SE Tig KUPET YUVaLKOG EOBAA<) | | 4 Feitova...dvetap] 
cf. Hes. Op. 346 (tha Kakos yeitwv, dooov tT aya8oc HEY Svetap) 
|| 8 €E apxfc...oUS00] cf. Hes. Op. 368-369 (Apyouevou 6... 
HEoooAL weiSeo8at) et Ps-Phoc. 230 (Cwhv ExteAEoltt’ ayasnv 
HEXPL yNpaos OVSOD) | | 11 BE0U...tavapiotn] Greg. Naz. Anth. 
Pal. 8.162.5 (to0to oot eVoEBins iepov yepac, W Tavapiotn) | | 
12 t@ &:.. poBouLEVW aUTOV] Did. Caec. in Ps., fr. 1174 (t@ 5 
POBOULEVW Tov KUPLOV SHpov BEod Sidotat KoLvWvdc Tic Kal 
ouCuyos, oUX fh tuXxOUGa yuvn), Prov. 19.14.2 (Tapa 5é Be00 
apyoCetat yuvy avépi); Ps. 111.1 (Makdptoc avnp 6 poBoUWEVoG 
tov KUpLov) | | 13 cf. Ps.-Phoc. 195 (MSUtEpov Kal GpEtov) || 15 
TrayTtNSn] Thgn. 1.615 (OWSeva trapTInSnv ayaGov kai HETPLOV 
dvdpa) || 16 xaipé ye...8upov] cf. Hes. Op. 358 (yaipet TH Swow 
kai TEpTtetat Ov KATA BUOV) et al. | | 17 dvSpdotv...KoptvOov] cf. 
Zenob. Cent. 5.37 (OU tlavtoc avdpoc eic KoptvOov Eot’6 TAoc); 
Strab. 8.6.20; 12.3.36; Hor. Epist. 1.17.36 (non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum), et M. Henschel in Nuptiarum 
solemnitati...Erici zur Beecken...Elisabetham zur Telte..., Tallinn, 
1642, v. 11 (Paucis duntaxat contingit adire Corinthum). 


<Wedding song> 


He who has received a good neighbour, has received a 
reward. But he has received a bigger reward who has a 
good wife: nothing is sweeter than her (if she is good). 
Who would deny that a nice neighbour [5] is a big 
advantage, especially for the unfortunate who are in 
trouble? Yet, an esteemed housewife is much better than a 
neighbour, as she stays by your side always beautiful and 
good, from the beginning, in the middle and until the 
threshold of old age. A neighbour does not accompany 
you like that all the time; [10] in dangers he often does not 
stay, but runs away. Actually, an excellent wife is a gift 
from God and she is given to the man who fears Him. 
What is better and sweeter than a well-reputed wife? - 
Behold! You, Illustrious Teacher Gezelius, have received 
[15] such a gift, thus, always, Groom, be grateful for your 
gift and be happy in your heart: not every man has the 
chance to arrive to Corinth. 


Metre: Hexameters (several hiatuses, multiple lack of central 
caesura). 

Notes: This poem appeared in another wedding collection 
by the ‘Muses of Embecca’ (see Gezelius above). It is based on 
popular motives from recommended school authors Hesiodus 
and Theognis. A comparison favouring a good wife over other 
things occurs often in Early Modern epithalamia, but Harckman 
reverses the motive of the luck of having a good wife with 
Hesiod’s verse about the importance of having a good 
neighbour: instead of a good neighbour, who runs to help, he 
presents a good wife who remains while the neighbour runs 
away. He concludes with a commonplace that a good wife is a 
gift from God and a popular proverb which states that luck is a 
rare thing. Harckman’s diction is typical of the period: he takes 
liberties in metre, uses a mixture of different dialects, and 
creates new forms based on analogy. He seems uneasy with the 
tmesis, indicating it in the orthography (Tapa-yév-pipvet in |. 7; 
cf. also Arnoldus Engel in > Bohemian Lands). 

Biography: The author of the poem, Ericus Harckman, was 
from Vastmanland in Sweden and had studied for several years 


in Uppsala before enrolling at Tartu (in 1642). He participated as 
a respondens in the first Greek disputation of Johannes Gezelius 
Sr on pneumatology (1644), published a Greek gratulation for a 
disputation of a co-student (1645) and received Greek 
gratulations from Gezelius and Ericus Holstenius for 
participation in a disputation series on the Gospel of John 
(1646).5° After studying theology at Tartu, he worked between 
1653-1675 as a pastor in Uusi Puura (Nowabura) in Ingria. The 
addressees are Gezelius and his bride Gertrud, the daugther of 
Petrus Guthemius, Pastor at Riga St Jacob’s Church. The 
wedding took place on 26 June 1643 in Riga. 

Bibliography: Vaananen, Kyosti (1987), Herdaminne for 
Ingermaniland, Helsinki, 202. On his Greek works: Korhonen 
2004, 222-223; the disputation: J. Gezelius (praes.), E. Harckman 
(resp.), Tig MveupatiKhs ouChtnots mpwtn, Tartu 1644 is re-edited 
by Janika Pall and Meelis Friedenthal, in: Friedenthal/Pall 2017, 
208-235. 


UP] 
Georg Dunte (1631-1677) 


<In laudem M. Eberhardi Mulleri> [1654] 


TiMtEe OE UUVNOW, Zopins TOAUNpatov Sua, 

6c O€0 BULOV dei yAUKEpatc BooKatol TILAivEtc 

Thc St6axfic te yAixn; MEAETHV O€BEV AOTEPOEVTL 
ouUpav® EyKoOATIOOV HEYGAOU OUK EOTL TIOVOLO 

5 TPdyya: TEenv apetry Bpotoi EvOa kai EvOa BoiWoLv, 
WOTE HOL OUSETEPAV KaTAAELTIELEV ASN Apoupavyv. 
Ovy’ Attov SE purct, Ot’ EttatvETdc Eoot Ertatvetv, 

Otti CoOL OUK GAAov LEAESNUA VEWTEPOV NTO 


avt’ Epatiic coins, ov yaAPakoc Urttvoc ff oivoc 


10 Avoikakoc, AEUKWAEVOL OUK fF KOAALTIGpNOL 
TLapBEvoL, OUTE OXOAN OAEONVWP. AyAads ABN 

FOG OOU HEpPETAL TA EG Epya SOPUGOOA AGBpws: 
vide! vv, KaKoxapte, kai Hvide, SuoKEAGS’ aUTOV, 
6c Sekdtn poipa ka8Espay, TETIVULEVa ELEWC 

15 Bhloev, GQUUVOLEVOG TIPO EplySoUTTOLO AEBAOU! 
AELPLOEGOdWV yévoc EUye ! Kai eye KOPaWV. 
Tutokdpot S€ dotindotev PPovepotot HEPLUVAL, 
HEXptc av ikwvtat Svo~epoic UO KEUBHAOL yains! 
Natpiéa Koounowy, Atttaphy TIOALy, GAA 20 UGAAov, 
20 Gwryv EktéAEoov BaAEpry EXPL yApaos ovSo0! 


X’ oUtTW Ur) Bavatou OE HEAGV VEPOG AUPLKAAUWEL. 


Textus: Exercitationum philologicarum in psalmum primum, 
septima...praeside Andrea Sennerto...respondente M. Eberhardo 
Mullero, Revaliensi Livono, Wittenberg: Rohner 1654 (VD17 
3:022202Y). 

Crit.: 2 6¢ corr.: dot (stigma) ed. | | 3 MeAétnv corr.: 
MeAethv ed. || 5 BptWotv] fortasse pro Bovouow | | 11 
OAEOHVWP corr.: OAdONVU~ ed. | | 18 KeU8yUaoL] retinui pro 
keUGeot, cf. edd. vet. | | 20 0US006 correxi: oUS@ ed. 

Sim.: 1 Zowins...dupa] cf. Steph. Alc. 2.232 (tO ths cowiac 
avaBAEttouow Suya), Ep. Pauli ad Eph. 1.18 (6 tatnp tis 50Ens, 
6wn Uptv TveGpa co”tac...TEMWTLOUEVOUG TOUG OPBaAUOUG TAG 
kapSiac) | | 3-4 dotepdevtt oUpav®] formula epica, e.g. Hom. I/. 
4.44 (oUpav® dotepoevtt) || 4 EyaAov...1dvoto] cf. Joh. Chrys. 
in Acta ap., PG 60.285 (6tt dmtovoev Eott Tpdyya, Eav BEAWLEV) | | 
5 BoiWotv] cf. Hes. Op. 5 (pea ev yap Bptdet, pea 5€ Bptdovta 
xaAertet) | | 8 Ato] cf. Ps-Zon. € 638 (tO Tpitov rto) | | 8-9 ovK 
dAAov...copins] cf. Thgn. 1.789-90 (Mnmtoté Hot HEAESNUA 


VEWTEPOV GAAO ~avein / avt' apEtiG Goyins t’) | UAAPaKoc 
Urtvoc] cf. Thgn. 1.470 (Bwpnx8evt’ oivwt yaABakoc Uttvoc EAN) 
| | 9-10 F oivoc AUoikakoc] cf. Thgn. 1.475-476 (uétpov yap exw 
WEAN SEO oivou / Uttvou AVOLKdKOU vnooual) | 10 
AEUKWAEVOL...KOAALTTAPNOL] epice | | 11 cxoAN dAEonVWP~] cf. 
Thgn. 1.399 (aideto8at S€ pidous wEvyetv tT’ OAEONVOopAG 
6pkous); LXX Ecc/. 10.18 (Ev apyia yElpWv otd€et rf oikia) | 
AyAaos Bn] cf. Thgn. 1.985 (tapepxetat ayAadc Bn) || 12 
WEPETAL...AGBWws] cf. Thgn. 1.987-988 (al te Gvakta PEpoUCL 
Sopucooov Ec TIOvov avSpHv / AdBpws) | | 13 KaKoyapte... 
SuoKéAaS’ | cf. Hes. Op. 195-196 (ZAjAoc 8’.../ SuoKEAASOG 
KAKOXAPTOG OMAPTNOEL OtUyepwTINs) || 14 Sekath poipal cf. 
Hes. Theog. 789 (Okeavoio képac, Sekatn 8’ Eri potpa S€Saotat) 
| TeTtVUHEVA EiSwc] formula epica, e.g. Hom. Od. 4.696 | | 15-16 
TIPO EPlySoUTTOLO... AELpLoOgcodwy] cf. Hes. Theog. 41 (Znvoc 
EplySourtolo Ved Ori AEtptoecon) | | 17 FULoKOpOL...uEptyvat] 
Hes. Op. 66 (yuLoBdpousc HEAESwvac), cf. mss Hes. Op. 66 et 
Ps.Zon. 459.22 (‘Hoiodoc: kai yuLlokopouc pEAES@vac) | | 18 
HEXpLc Gv ikwvtat] cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4.1234 (uéxptc ikovto) | 
dvogepoics UTIO KEUGHAOL yains] cf. Thgn. 1.243 (6tav Svow_Epsc 
UTtO KEUBLAot yainc), edd. veteres et Gezelius 1646 || 19 
Natpida...mdAtv] cf. Thgn. 1.947 (tatpida koounow, Autaphv 
TIOALV) || 20 Gwryv...oUS00] cf. Ps-Phoc. 230 (Cwrv EKTEAEOLt’ 
aya@nv EXPL ynpaos oUS00) || 21 X’ oUTW UN Bavatou... 
aupikadvuwet] cf. Thgn. 1.707 (6vtiva 6h Savatoto pEAav VE~OG 
AUPLKAAUWNL) 


<Praise of Eberhard Muller> 


Why should I start to praise you, most beloved eye of 
Wisdom, you who always fatten your soul on sweet 
pasturages and strive after learning? To bring your 
practice into the embrace of the starry sky is not a matter 
of great toil; [5] mortal men augment your virtue here and 
there, so that they do not leave either field to me. But it is 
nonetheless pleasing to praise you, since you are 
praiseworthy, when you do not have any other newer care 


in place of beloved wisdom: not soft sleep nor wine, [10] 
the end of evil, not maidens with white arms or beautiful 
cheeks, nor idleness, the destroyer of men, so long as your 
brilliant youth mightily strives towards lance-brandishing 
works. See, you, who rejoice in evil and you who have a 
malicious tongue, look at him, [14] who, wisely knowing, in 
the tenth hour has stepped up onto the podium defending 
himself in the loud-roaring combat! Well said, delicate- 
voiced race! Well said, race of maidens! May the limb- 
gnawing sorrows follow those who are jealous, until they 
arrive down under the dark holes of earth! [19] But you, as 
a decoration for your fatherland, wealthy town, moreover, 
bring your life to its accomplishment, blooming until the 
threshold of the old age! And thus the dark cloud of death 
will not cover you. 


Metre: Hexameters (multiple hiatus, absence of central caesura, 
in I. 11 double consonant (written with a ligature ox) in oxoAn 
not causing position). 

Notes: This congratulation for a dissertation features 
countless words from ancient poetry, but direct cento-like loans 
are rare (which results in numerous hiatuses). The poem begins 
with a topos concerning the difficulty of praising in a novel way 
(with a metaphor of a field) an already praised young man who 
values wisdom over other virtues. In lines 12-18 the occasion of 
the poem (university disputation) is presented as a fight where 
the adressee will prevail over his opponents. The poem ends by 
wishing Muller a worthy and beneficial life in his homeland. 

Biography: Georg Dunte was a son of Ludwig Dunte, the 
deacon in Tallinn St Olai Church. He was born in Tallinn, studied 
in Tartu, Giessen, Wittenberg (magister in 1653), and Rostock, 
and became professor of Greek at the Gymnasium of Tallinn in 
1672. He published at least four Greek poems: in 1651 in Tallinn 
a wedding poem for Georg Salemann, the above poem in 
Wittenberg in 1654, and two epicedia (one in 1672 for Merchant 
Georg Ohm and the other in 1676 for Gebhard Himsel, Tallinn 
City physician and professor of mathematics at the gymnasium). 
The addressee, Eberhard Muller (1660), was also from Tallinn. 


He had studied in Stettin, Tartu, Wittenberg (magister in 1653, 
adjunct of philosophy in 1654), Leipzig, and Rostock, was a 
pastor in Thorn, and died without returning to his homeland. He 
participated actively in disputations during his studies in 
Germany, and published fine Latin poetry, a speech in Hebrew, 
and at least one Greek poem (a gratulation to Hermann Kahl in 
Wittenberg, 1653). He received a collection of poetry for his 
master’s degree, including a Latin poem by Dunte (Bona Verba... 
Eberhardum Mollerum, Wittenberg 1653), possibly referred to in |. 
5. 

Bibliography: Dunte in Kl6ker, 2005.1, 662-663; Tering 2018, 
274 (no. 1527); Muller in Kl6ker 2005.1, 208-210, 216, 705; Tering 
2018, 491 (no. 3420). Works: Kloker 2005.2. On his Greek poetry: 
Pall 2018, 90f. 


UP] 


Latvia 
Martin Francke (f/. 1647-1653) 
®APMAKON OANATALOLON [1652] 


Avti kpatous Savatou Ev KNIOLs Papyakov OUSEV, 
oUTWC AEYEL TO TIARBOG 

intpwv BiBAoLoty Eaic Ev Tadic HEyAAaLoLv. 

Ti NveGya Kotpavoto; 

5 IopafAoc USwp tInyfc, dv80c te ZapWvoc, 

Kai piGa to0 Téooe, 

ths Gwihis S€vépov kai dei BGAAOUOCG EAATN, 


ATIOAAUELV GAEBpovV 


(EK TOUTWV Gpa Oot TIOLAs EkAElyya) SUvavtat 


10 aiwvidv TE ChoEtc. 


Textus: Christliche Sterbens-Gedancken, Welche Uber...Herrn 
GEORG HEKK, Riga: Gerhard Schroder 1652, B3v-B4r (in 
Bibliotheca Universitatis Upsaliensis, Sv Personverser 4to). 

Crit.: tit. Pavataywyodv debuit | | 3 BiBAotow corr.: 
BiBAutow ed. | | 9 SUvavtat corr.: SUvatat ed. 

Sim.: 1 Avti...oUSév] Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum v. 178 
(Cap. LX, De Salvia, 2) Contra vim mortis non est medicamen in 
hortis | | 5 lopahAoc USwp ttnyfjc] cf. LXX (Regnorum IV = 
Regum II Mas), 5.12 tavta ta Sata Iopana | dvOoc te 
LapWvoc] Carm. Sal. 2.1 (Eyw Gv8oc tov mteSiov), cf. Lutherbibel: 
Ich bin eine Blume zu Saron | | 5-6 Gv8oc...piZa to TéooE] 
Is.11.1-10 (Kai €&€Aevoetat PaBdoc €k tic pins Iecoat, kai 
av80c €k Tic piGns aAvaBnoetat) || 7 Ths Gwiis SEvSpov] cf. Gen. 
2.9 (lignum etiam vitae in medio paradisi, sed LXX to EUAov ths 
Cwf\s) | dei 84AAOUGA EAATH] pino semper viridi in loco symboli 
Nativitatis civitas Rigensis se primam uti credit || 10 aiwvtov te 
Cnoetc] cf. NT Joh. 11.25 (Eyw eipt fh avaotaots kai h Cw): 0 
TILOTEUWV Eic EYE KOV ATIOBaVN ChoEtal, Kai Tac 0 CHv Kal 
TILOTEUWV EG EME OU UN aTIOBdvn eic Tov aidva). 


Death-banishing Medicine 
There is no medicine in the gardens against the strength 
of death, 
so tells the majority 
of doctors in their big books. 
What is the Spirit of the Lord? 


[5] The water of the fountain of Israel, the Flower of 
Sharon, 


the Root of Jesse, 


the Tree of Life and the Evergreen Fir-tree 
can abolish the peril of death. 
Thus you should make these a medicine for yourself, 


[10] and you will live forever. 


Notes: The poem is preceded by an anagram poem by Francke, 
based on the anagram Dunst/Stund (‘haze’/‘hour’), combining 
the German phraseologism ‘to disappear into a blue haze’ and 
motives from the Psalms.>! The Greek poem begins with a 
popular quotation from Regimen sanitatis (but in Greek) and 
continues with /oci of funeral sermons on Christ, Faith, and 
Resurrection. Francke’s diction is epic in tone due to its mixture 
of Ionic and epic forms (Intpwv, BiBAototvy, Edic) and analogy 
based forms (kotpavoto). His choice of metre is quite typical for 
Humanist Greek poetry from gymnasia, which seems to prefer 
Latin epodic forms. 

Biography: Martin Franck(e) was born in Narva (he referred 
to himself as a Livo), possibly a son of Jacob Franck from Turku, 
pastor of a Finnish-Estonian parish in Narva. He studied briefly 
at Tartu University, Riga Gymnasium (where he published 
several poems in Greek and Latin), and Konigsberg University. It 
is likely that he also published a Latin poem in Tallinn in 1647. 
According to the title-page of the collection, the deceased, 
Georg Hekk (Heck), a merchant and the elder of the Great Gild 
in Riga, died on 29 August and was buried on 5 September 1652 
with a ceremony in Riga Cathedral. 

Bibliography: Tering 2018, 309; Garber 2004 (Bd. 12-15). On 
his poetry: Berzina 2018, 49, n.20; Kaju Katre (2010), “Die 
Heinrich Stahl gewidmeten Hochzeitssammlungen”, in: Janika 
Pall/Martin SteinrUck/Ivo Volt (eds.), Classical Tradition from the 
16th century to Nietzsche, Tartu, 28f. 


UP] 


Denmark, Norway, and Iceland 


Copenhagen University (founded in 1479) remained the only 
university in Denmark until the 19th century. In no small part 
thanks to the support of King Christian I, a humanistic impulse 
and an interest in Greek studies is discernible in Copenhagen as 
early as the 1520s. The first Danish print containing Greek words 
was a eulogy of the king published by Mathias Gabler in 1521.52 
The first Danish poet to write in Greek was probably the 
Catholic, wandering humanist Jakob Jespersen (Jacobus Danus, 
Jacobus Jasperi, active 1529-1549) from Aarhus. Due to the 
Reformation, he did not return to Denmark after studying at the 
Collegium trilingue, but taught Greek in Leuven and also spent a 
long time in Antwerpen, where he published some Greek 
poems: Latin and Greek epithalamia for Christina of Denmark on 
her marriage with Francis, Duke of Lorraine, which included also 
a Homeric cento (Epithalamium, 1641) and four Greek poems 
with Latin translations (Anactobiblion, 1544).53 

The Reformation in Denmark did not entail as severe a 
disruption in the educational system as in Sweden. After a short 
period of decline and inactivity in the 1530s, the university was 
refounded in 1539.94 Humanist culture in Denmark was firmly 
established already by the 1550s, and the printing of Greek 
poetry in Denmark started in the second half of the 16th 
century. In 1568, Peder Aagesen (Petrus Haggaeus) had 
published a Greek epithalamium in Copenhagen. In 1572, Torben 
Nielsen from Ribe in southern Jutland (Thorbernus Nicolaus/ 
Nicolai Ripensis) published a short hexameter wedding poem in 
Copenhagen.°> Niels Lauridsen from Ribe (Nicolaus Laurentius 
Ripensis, c. 1547-1579) studied in Wittenberg and became a 
professor at Copenhagen University in 1574. He has published a 
Greek hexameter oration, which was based on synoptical 
Gospels, a set of Bible paraphrases in Greek and a Greek 
occasional poem for his master’s degree.>6 

However, even when Greek printing types were available, it 
was not uncommon to publish abroad with a more 
accomplished printer, particularly longer books of prose or 


poetry. In 1578, the student Hans Olufsen Slangerup, later 
professor of theology in Copenhagen (1584-1596), 
demonstrated his prowess in the language by translating the 
second book of Cicero’s De officiis into Greek and a speech of 
Demosthenes into Latin.>” In 1595, Petrus Ivarus Borrichius 
(1563-1627) published in Leiden a hexameter paraphrase of the 
story of Hercules at the crossroads. In the 17th century, the 
Latinist, rector in Malm, and vicar in Skane (Scania) Bertel 
Knudsen Aquilonius (1588-1650) published a collection of 
Greek epigrams; Peder Winstrup (1605-1679; bishop of Lund 
both under Danish and Swedish rule, when the eastern 
provinces of Denmark became the southern provinces of 
Sweden 1658, with the Treaty of Roskilde) published his 
collected Greek and Latin poems twice. Another important 
Hellenist and Greek poet was Rasmus Polsen Vinding (Erasmus 
Paul Winding, 1615-1684), who was professor of Greek at 
Copenhagen University from 1648.58 His Latin oration, De regno 
hereditario (1640), ends with a small collection of his Greek 
poems in elegiac verses (Carmen ad dulcissimam Patriam, six 
poems dedicated to Christian IV, and an epigram for Vinding by 
an unidentified poet).°9 As a classical scholar, he is famous for 
his study of the origins of the Greek language (De /iterarum 
Graecarum origine, 1661) and editions of Greek geographical 
authors.60 

From 1380 to 1814, Norway was in union with Denmark 
while Iceland remained in union with Denmark until 1944. 
Norway is here half-represented by Borrichius, and, with regard 
to Iceland, at least two Greek poems are known, one an 
epicedium by Torfi Palsson, printed in Copenhagen in 1695, and 
published by Sigurdur Pétursson in 1998 (see below).1 Whether 
Johannes Chrysorinus Thorcillius (1697-1759), also known as 
quadrilinguis, knew and wrote in Greek, remains unknown.®2 

JP/JA/TK 


Petrus Ivarus Borrichius (1563-1627) 
=evopWvtos HpakaAijs [1595] 


(excerptum, w. 13-24) 


13 AdketSnc HEVoG AUPLTPUWVLASA0 ATELPEG 
Kal KAEos, AiyLoxou ALO ULoc KapTEepOBULOG 
15 QKAELc Etter) Biov ElAkev dv SEKAOKTW 
tous AuKdBavtac, €ofAGev HoBvoc UTIOOKLov UANV 
elapt avOeyoeve,; Stav hata paKpda TIEAOVTAL, 
nde EPPACETO trv BLOTOLO AtapTIOV OSEvoOL, 
dpa amtpayyoouvns akoAou@noEelev Atapnd, 
20 fF venEod Bedc aU TIdvtEc TE Kai GVSpEc GpLotol, 
r) UGAAov Biov EAkoL, Oc Eig TOAOV UWLEAABpoV 
dvSpac Gyet tavapiotous kai copov htop éxovtac. 
Tadta 5€ twUTEOU voEovtoOs Evi TIpamtLSecoLv, 
Avi Geol SU0 kapTtadiywes avtovde TIPOOAAGov. 
Textus: Xenophontis Hercules, Carmine Graeco Heroico expositus, a 
Pet. Ivaro Borrichio, Leiden 1595, 6-8. 
Crit.: 18, 19 dtapttov, Ataptt®@ correxi: Gtapttov, atapttw ed. 
| | 23 twOtéou scripsi haesitans: twUteou ed. 
Sim.: 13-24 cf. Xen. Mem. 2.1.21 || 13 yévoc ... atetpéc] cf. 
Hom. Od. 11.270 (AupttpUwvos Uidc HEvos aiév atELprs, cum 


var. lect. atetpéc) | | 13-14 AupitpuWwviddao ... Atoc uidc] cf. 
Hes. Theog. 316-317 (Atoc uidc ... AU@LTpUWVLAaSNs) || 14 


Kaptepo8uypos] cf. Hom. I/. 5.277; 13.350 etc. | | 16 UTdoKLOV 
UAnv] cf. Hom. I/. 15.273; Od. 5.470 (Ec kAELtUV avaBdc Kal 
Sdaoxtov VAnv) | | 17 eiapt AvOEeydEvs] cf. Alcm. fr. 367; Quint. 
Smyrn. 2.601 | etapt... méAovtat] cf. Hom. Od. 18.367 (Wen Ev 
eiaptvf, OTE t’ Hata paKpa TreAOvtat) || 18 thv ... OSevot] cf. 
Nonn. Par. Jo. 14.21 (wr €yw Biototo Kal atpartoc), Isocr. 1.5 
(do0ot ... to Blou taUtNv trv OSdv ErtlopEeVOnoav) et plures | | 
18, 19 ataprtov, ataptt@] cf. Hom. I/. 17.743, Od. 14.1 || 19 
akoAouOnoEetev ataptta] cf. Mc. 10.52 (AKOAOUGEL AUTO Ev TH 
05); 7 Ep.Clem. 35.5 (AkoAoUONOWHEV Th O50) | | 21 ic... 
UWEeAaBpov] cf. Nonn. Par. Jo. 14.110 | | 22 copov ntop] cf. Ex. 
35.10 (comoc th kapdia); Pr. 10.8 (copdc kapSia) etc. 


Xenophon’'s Heracles 


(excerpt, Il. 13-24) 


When Alcides [= Heracles], the unyielding force and glory 
of the son of Amphitryo, the stronghearted son of aegis- 
bearing Zeus, had lived his life without distinction for 
eighteen years, he entered a shady forest alone [17] in 
flowery springtime, when the days become long, and 
pondered what way of life he should travel - should he 
follow the path of inaction, [20] which is resented by God 
and all the best men, or should he rather live a life that 
brings the very best men who are wise at heart to high- 
vaulted heaven. As he was contemplating these things in 
his mind, see!, two goddesses approached him swiftly.®3 


Metre: Hexameters (often allowing hiatus and occasionally 
ignoring central caesura; bipartite hexameters in Il. 16, 22). 
Notes: After twelve verses of invocation of divine 

inspiration, these verses begin a more than 200 verses long 
hexameter paraphrasis of Prodicus’ well-known tale of Hercules 
choice between Virtue and Vice as recounted by Socrates in 
Xenophon's Memorabilia (2.1.21-34). This was a popular text in 
educational contexts in Protestant Europe, both in the original 


’ 


Greek and in translation into both Latin and various vernaculars 
(this episode was the first piece of ancient literature to be 
translated into Swedish) as well as in paraphrases. According to 
the preface, Borrichius made the paraphrasis for the benefit of 
the students of Herlufsholm to further encourage their Greek 
studies; he also stresses the fundamental importance of Greek 
for proper mastery of Latin. The print is dated 1595, the preface 
1593; perhaps Borrichius used the text in manuscript form in the 
classroom prior to publication. 

Biography: Petrus Ivarus Borrichius, or Peder Iversen/ 
Iversson Borch, was born in 1563 in Denmark and died 3 April 
1627 in Trondheim, Norway. Little is known of his career before 
1584 when he is mentioned as a teacher in Denmark, first at 
Fredriksborg School in Hillergd and then in Sorg, where the 
school relocated to in 1586. In 1591, he was appointed rector of 
Herlufsholm School in Nzestved, Denmark, a school renowned 
for its teaching in classics; Borrichius promoted Greek studies 
there. In 1594, he took the master’s degree at the University of 
Copenhagen; in the same year he published two treatises in 
Rostock and a year later the Xenophontis Hercules in Leiden. He 
left Herlufsholm in 1595 possibly as a result of inadequate 
salary; in 1599, he was appointed cantor and lector at the 
cathedral school in Trondheim. Due to the pestilence that was 
prevalent at the time, he did not take up his post until 1601. He 
remained in Trondheim until his death in 1627. 

Bibliography: Thorkildsen, Dag (1999), “Borch (Borck), 
Peder Iversson (el. Iversen)”, in: Norsk biografisk leksikon, 1, Oslo, 
409; Rordam, Holger Fredrik (1874), “Personalhistoriske bidrag 
fra det 17de Aarhundrede”, in: Kirkehistoriske samlinger, 3.1, 
Kgbenhavn, 318-326; Akujarvi, Johanna (2018), “Xenophon and 
Aisopos for the Swedish youth. On the earliest printed 
translations of ancient literature in Sweden”, in: Pall/Volt 2018, 
185-217. 
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Bertel Knudsen Aquilonius (1588-1650) 


I. De Me [1633] 


AAAGTTOUOLV ETN TIOAAOUG: HEyac MpECE TIPOGBEV 
aivoc: TIpdc yatac TAE te ywMouv iva. 
Nov An8n paAAov, vOv KAfpos Apnyos ApEoKEL, 
EV ULKPG TE TOO TITWE Gipavtoc te AaGeEtv. 
Textus: Philomusi aphemi. TOIHMATON, quae quidem prodierunt 
liber XL. Ad Celsissimum Heroem Tagium Tottium, magn. Daniae 
Senatorem, Rostock 1633, 15, 21 (copy used: Det Kgl. Bibliotek, 
Copenhagen, sign. 53,-21 8° 00130) 
Crit.: 2 (vat ed. pro tuev 
Sim.: 3 Gpnyoc] Hsch. a 8642 (4pnyot avwvupoL, akAesis), 


Suda a 4604 (Apnyosc: artevOrjc) | | 4 mtwE Gpavtoc te AaVeiv] cf. 
Hom. I/. 17.676 (oUk EAaGe TItTWE) 


II . Ad Deum [1633] 


Nov GAtc Eig ULKpac oTIOUSNv ETtEBNHKA HAONOELG 
év Batatc te pidwe fv TE TtEAOv Te BiBAOLC. 
‘Aw Ttovov eic Ootac kal pATtLY Tdoav avoiow 
SOVAEUVEL TE HOV PN TE PUOLC TE BED. 
Crit.: 2 hv te TEAOV TE Scripsi: Hvte TEAOVTE ed. | | 3 Ootac 


scripsi: Oo€ac ed. | | 4 wprv te] te manu supra lineam additum 
ed. | pUotc scripsi: pUoic ed. 


About me 


Years change many. Earlier, great reputation was pleasing: 
to have fame 


travel to countries and far away. 
Now, rather oblivion, now a lot without fame is pleasing: 


in small circumstances, I long to escape notice, cowering 
and invisible. 


To God 


Now I have laid enough effort on slight learning, 
gladly I have been engaged in small books. 
I shall bring labour and all my skill back again 


to the service of God, and my mind and body serve God 
only. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets (note the wrong prosody of |. 4 
dwavtoc). 

Notes: These poems come from a small collection of more 
than 80 Greek poems printed under the pseudonym Philomusus 
Aphemus; Aquilonius’ authorship is marked as uncertain in 
bibliographical works, but seems to be confirmed by his 
reprinting of certain poems from this collection in later works. In 
addition to poems addressed to the nobleman Tage Tott (1580- 
1658), dedicatee of the volume, and other men of importance 
and rank, the collection includes a series of poems De Me, Ad 
Deum, and Ad lectorem, nearly all of which are meditations on 
the theme of change in the poetic ‘I’: the poet either renounces 
his frivolous and vainglorious aspirations in favour of a quiet life, 
or he rejects his vain and ephemeral literary pursuits in order to 
devote himself to the praise of God, as in the two poems above. 
These appear to reflect the change in the author’s pursuits. 

Biography: Bertel Knudsen Aquilonius (father’s family name 
Nordrup Latinised; called himself also Toxotes; mother’s family 
name Skytte Graecised) was born in 1588, the son of a vicar in 
Sjeelland. Having finished school at the Gymnasium of 


Herlufsholm (1606), he travelled throughout Europe, reaching 
Turkey before returning to Denmark (1610). Philosophiae 
magister in 1612, he was appointed school rector in Malm@ the 
same year, and a few years later he became preacher at the 
castle. In 1619, he was promoted to parish priest and rural dean. 
His literary output was considerable: he published hundreds of 
Latin poems across numerous collections, five centuriae of Latin 
letters, and perhaps another collection of Greek poems in 
addition to the one used here. After his move to the country, he 
seems to have devoted himself mainly to historical, linguistic, 
and poetic studies. 

Bibliography: Carlquist 1963, 290-297; Ehrencron-Muller, H. 
(1924), Forfatterlexikon omfattende Danmark, Norge og Island 
indtil 1814, I, 133-136; Jensen, Minna Skafte (2017), 
“Nationalromantik og sprogteori. Bertil Knudsen Aqvilonius”, in: 
Camilla Plesner Horster/Laerke Maria Andersen Funder (eds.), 
Antikkens veje til rencessancens Danmark, Aarhus, 181-199. 


JA] 


Peder Winstrup (1605-1679) 


I. Studiosorum vitia nocturna [1653] 


a Nuxtottotetv kal b vuKtoTtovetv Kal C VUKTOXAPAGOELv, 
d Nuktopayetv Kai e vuKtopaéetv kai f vuUKTOTAapdooEtv. 
Haec vitanda tibi studiose, gens studiosa. 


a noctu potare. b noctu laborare. c noctu sculpere (lapides, 
ictu gladiorum). d noctu 


pugnare. e noctu studere. f noctu tumultuari. 


II . Votum autoris quotidianum [1653] 


Npdc ttavta Epya yEeto 
Npdc Epya tavta yEeto 
Npdc ttavta Eto Epya 
Npdc Epya peto mavta 

5 Npoc yEto Tavta Epya 
Npdc pEto Epya tavta 
ob mépTte XPLote Tvetya 
ob mveOya XPLoté TE TIE 
ob Xplote Tete TiveGya 
10 200 Xptoté tveOya TEpTtE 
ob MEME TIVEOHA XPLOTE 
Xo0 TveOpa TEpTIE XPLOTE. 


i.e. Ad omnia opera mea tuum Christe mitte Spiritum. 


Textus: Petri P. Winstrupii Epigrammata. Liber II, Copenhagen: 
Georg Holst 1653, 426, 428. 


Night-time errors of students 


Night-drinking and night-working and night-chiseling; 
night-fighting and night-studying and night-rumbling - 
this, my tribe of students, should be studiously avoided by 
you. 


The author's daily prayer 


Christ, send Thy Spirit to all my doings. 


Metre: I. Hexameters, II: catalectic iambic dimeters (multiple 
hiatus). 

Notes: Winstrup published his Latin and Greek epigrams in 
three books: the first includes poems on the articles of the 
Christian faith, the second and third include playful poems on 
different topics from theology to philology, as well as epigrams 
for different persons. His playful epigrams often use a 
macaronic mixture of Greek and Latin (occasionally even 
Hebrew and Latin) and neologisms. In the first poem Winstrup 
explains his Greek neologisms in Latin notes (as he often does). 
He loves to use repetition as a poetic device; in the second poem 
we see transpositio (metathesis). 

Biography: Peder Winstrup (1605-1679) was born in 
Copenhagen, and studied in Rostock, Wittenberg, Leipzig, and 
Jena. After returning home he began to serve King Christian IV 
of Denmark. He was appointed bishop of Lund (in Scania) in 
1638 and remained in this position until his death, both under 
Swedish and Danish rule. He also published his collected 
epigrams in Jena in 1632, an augmented and revised edition in 
Copenhagen in 1653; both editions include a Greek prose 
dedicatory letter addressed to the Danish Chancellor Christen 
Friis (1581-1639). Winstrup had a role in the opening of the 
University of Lund (1666). His literary legacy includes numerous 
Danish homilies, Latin academic dissertations, and historical and 
panegyric works (including Cornicen Danicus from 1639 (ed. 
1644) in elegiac verses, dedicated to Christian IV) both in Latin 
and in vernacular. He also published a lengthy Greek 
paraphrase on the sufferings and death of Christ in 1808 
hexameters (To Xptotod Mdayovtoc AUTpov Koopoowthplov. 
Paraphrasis sacrosanctissimae historiae passionis & Mortis Domini 
.. Iesu Christi, Wittenberg 1576). 

Bibliography: Hansson, Karl F. (1653), Biskop Peder Winstrup, 
1605-1679, Lund; Kornerup, Bjgrn (1979-1984), “Peder 
Winstrup”, in: Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, Gyldendal (http:// 
denstoredanske.dk/index.php?sideld=299424); Lageras, Per 
(2016), “Fran tradgard till grav: vaxterna i biskop Peder 
Winstrups kista”, in: Sdrtryk ur Ale 4, 15-28; Sjoberg, Cajsa (2020), 


“Till Annas brdllop 1627. Nagra tillfallesdikter ur Peder 
Winstrups Epigrammata”, in: Arne Jonsson/Valborg Lindgarde/ 
Daniel Moller och Arsenii Vetuschko-Kalevich (eds.), Att dikta for 
livet, d6den och evigheten. Tillfallesdiktning under tidigmodern tid, 
G6éteborg/ Stockholm, 109-127. 

UP] 


Iceland 


Torfi Palsson (1673-1712) 


'ETLLTG~LOG Kai Opfvos [1695] 


(excerptum, w. 13-20) 


Timte Adyotc xpnoet, ai ai viv PiAtatou EYOU 

XNpwOnv ~irou, ped TdAac; oiyouEVOU. 

15 "Ovtwe dc Tlatpdc BEOELSEOG, OUK OALYyNG TE 

Untepos, €c SE pao hAuOEv EVEAUEVWV. 

Aiév, Cv, KaAoicg etl ypaupao’edelEato omoushv 

TiAetov Kai TaVTWV, TIGOLV Nv iEpoEtc. 

Kai omAdyxvotovv Eoiot 8e06 péyav oiktov EpeirEev, 

20 eipfvns pidos, kai KaBapdc Kpasinv. 
Textus: Emitdploc Kai Opfivoc da Pavdtou ToO...UElpaKOG 
BIG®OYXOY [!] toG JONA [!] tod Ev TH yuplvaota Th ApuiKn rrepi Thy 
Geodoyiav d.atpiBovtos..., Copenhagen: Justinus Hég, 1695, 2:0. 

Crit.: 1 Aoyoic ed. 13 | | Timte conieci] Ti té ed. | ai ai viv 

piAtatou ed. || 15 oAiyne té, ed. | | 17 Atev ed. | | 19 OtKtov ed. 


| EpetAEev debuit 
Sim.: 14 ynpwOnv] cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.1447.11 | | 15- 


16 cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.1447. 4-5 (Natpdc Ev yevounv 
BEoELSEoOc, OUK OALyns SE MntEepoc: Ec SE Pao HAUBoV 
evEauevnc) | | 19-20 cf. Greg. Naz. carm., PG 37.783.13-14 ("Oc 
oTIAayxvoLoLv EotoL Geo LEyav oiktov EWEAKEL, Eiprvns TE 
pidoc, Kai KaBapoc Kpadinv) 


Epitaph and lament 


(excerpt, Il. 13-20) 


And why will one use words, ah ah, now when I, poor me, 
am bereaved of my dearest friend? He is gone. [15] Truly 
he went to the light as his divine father and not less 
worthy mother prayed for. Always he showed, as he lived, 
more diligence in his studies than all others, he was liked 
by all. And he will draw a great compassion of God with his 
own mercy, [20] a friend of peace, pure in heart. 


Metre: Elegiac couplets, several metrical mistakes in Il. 13-14, 
17-18, 20. 

Notes: The poem is printed on a decorated sheet 
commemorating the early death of VigfUs Jonsson, who enrolled 
at the University of Copenhagen on 6 November 1694 to study 
theology and was buried in the Holy Trinity Chapel of 
Copenhagen on 16 December the same year. Palsson’s poem, 
28 lines long with an elaborate heading, was published one year 
later. It is, however, almost a cento of Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
poems;®4 only lines 4, 13-14, 17-18, and 23-24 are by Palsson. 
The poem is thus an example of the method of learning to write 
Greek poems by combining one’s own verses with those 
imitated or outright borrowed from verses by Greek authors. 

Biography: Not much is known of Torfi Palsson (1673-1712). 
He was born in Mulabing (in the eastern part of Iceland) and 
went to Copenhagen together with his friend Vigfus Jonsson 
(1676-1694), the son of the bishop of the same diocese. After 
completing his studies, Palsson became a vicar in southern 
Denmark. He never returned to his home country. 


Bibliography: Pétursson, Sigurdur (1998), “VigfUs Jonsson 
syrgéur” [‘VigfUs Jonsson mourned’, in: Ritmennt 3, 89-98 
(Greek text and its translation and commentary in Icelandic 
language, summary in English; the picture of the poem on p. 
96). Also available online: https://timarit.is/page/5427050#page/ 
n91/mode/2up [accessed: November 2020]. 
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Notes 


Tsewijn 1990, 39. Although Ysewijn used regional-ethnic 
criteria in his account of Neo-Latin literature, he was not 
rigid and discussed travelling humanists in several 
sections, corresponding to the times and places of their 
activity. The same broad approach has been used by 
Fant 1775-1786; Floderus 1785-1789; Collijn 1927-1938; 
Collijn 1942-1946. 


These countries are considered together also in Jjsewijn 
1990, 274-283. Regional differences appear mainly in 
the periods of activity (depending on political history) 
and in the language choice of polyglot poetry. 


See only now Gottschalck 2019. 


As already Jsewijn 1990, 263-273. For a similar 
combination of Nordic and Baltic, see Merisalo/ Sarasti- 
Wilenius (1994) (including also Lithuania, which in this 
anthology is together with Poland). 


Helleno-Nordica. The Humanist Greek Heritage of the 
Swedish Empire, funded by the Swedish Research 
Council (project no. 2016-01881) under the auspices of 
which this section was written. 


The information in this subchapter is mainly based on 
Fant 1775-1786 and Floderus 1785-1789, more recent 
overviews are Korhonen 2007 and Pall 2020a. Data 
collected during earlier projects and now under the 
leadership of Johanna Akujarvi will be published in the 
Helleno-Nordica project database at Tartu University 
Library, http://humgraeca.utlib.ut.ee. 


See Korhonen 2009. 


Public presentation of (verse) orations on different 
festive occasions was established as an institutionalised 
practice at least in German and Swedish universities 
(but also outside the academic context) from the 
mid-16th century onwards. Due to overlaps between 
‘genre’ and ‘form’, verse oration has sometimes not 
been classified as a genre in its own right, e.g. religious 
Orations and Bible paraphrases in hexameters can be 
regarded together as Biblical epic. See Czapla, Ralf 
Georg (2013), Das Bibelepos in der Friihen Neuzeit, Berlin/ 
Boston. More on this: Weise 2020, 39; Pall 2018, 73-83. 


On Greek paratextual material in dissertations from the 
Universities of Uppsala and Lund, see Akujarvi 
(forthcoming); Turku, see Korhonen 2004, 284-346, 355- 
372; Tartu, see Pall 2018, 84-90. 


Hedin 2020. For Tartu, see Kriisa 2018. 
See Kaju 2016 and Pall 2010. 


See Andrist/Lukinovich 2005, 691-692. For an overview 
of metres, see Pall 2020a, 435-437. 


See Ridderstad 1975; Kajanto 1994 and Weise 2016, 137 
and 164 (for Germany). 


See Korhonen 2004, 62f, 161f., 375 and Pall 2012. 


The third type, aspiring to include as many different 
languages as possible, has not been found in Nordic 
countries: for its background, see Pall/Valper 2014, 25f., 
34. For language variation, see Kriisa 2018. 


For translation in an academic context in Sweden and 
Finland, see Akujarvi 2017; Akujarvi (2020a); for Great 
Britain, see Pall (forthcoming); for Germany, see Weise 
2016, 161-164; see also Pontani 2017, 335-338 for the 
exclusively academic context in Italy. 


Korhonen 2004, 135-148. 


See Korhonen 2010; Korhonen 2018 and the list of 
unpublished Greek dissertations in Korhonen 2020. For 
Swedish and German tradition from 1604 till the 19th 
century, see Pall (2020b) with a catalogue of all known 
Greek disputations in the Appendix. 


See Sironen 2018; Korhonen 2004, 392-420; an edition 
of unpublished orations found in manuscripts is being 
prepared by Erkki Sironen, to appear in 2021. 


For language usage in orations, see Sironen 2018; for 
language usage of Johan Paulinus, Sironen 2000; for 
language usage in disputations, Korhonen 2004 
(passim); for the orthography, Pall 2005. 


The release of the database of Humanist Greek texts. 
Vol. 1. Nordic countries in preparation, under http:// 
humgraeca.utlib.ut.ee. 


On these prints, see Akujarvi 2020b and Nordgren 2019, 
265, 267T. 


Text reprinted in Nordgren 2019, 265, 268f. 
See Floderus 1785, 3f. and Fant 1775, I, 22. 
As noted by Annerstedt 1877-1931, I, 248. 


See Korhonen 2010, 89-113, for the orations, Korhonen 
2004, 392-420, 460-462 and Sironen 2018, 133-136. 


An edition of Norrmannus’ oration and other 
unpublished Greek orations is being prepared by Erkki 
Sironen. 


On Thun, see also Akujarvi 2018; Ead. 2020c. 


On Humanist Greek texts in dissertations, see Akujarvi 
(forthcoming). 


See Akujarvi (forthcoming). 
Statistics in Hansson 2011, 37-71. 


For some further poets and poems (Petrus Rezandrus, 
E. Runnerberg, Carl Brunius) see also Nordgren 2019. 


Minuscle version with accents: Avépa i8ayevh, eupud, 
EAAOylov, YAUKUBUHOV, / KOOULOV aiSoldv T’, hv, 66€ 
tUUBos éxet: / PpEWWATA OUWaAtac BLoPGAuLoc Eita 
d.6dEac / eVoEeBins Aoyddac 5nO8a KoAouuBos Env. 


The author’s own Latin translation, printed after the 
Greek text: Incusat Parcas Pluto, cui tristia parent | 
Tartara, conquestus millia pauca mori. | Ast in 


BLOCKiadem rejectant crimina tanta | Qui Chironéa 
vinxerat arte manus. 


The author's own Swedish translation, printed after to 
the Greek text: ‘Fem och fyrtio ar ha férrunnit, sen jag 
begynte / forst under ledning av dig stava pa grekiska 
ord. / Vad jag ma darutover ha lart i hellenernas skrifter 
/ bygger pa vad du en gang faste i ynglingens hag.’ 


Minuscule version: EAAGS’ ‘YrtepBopen Stepeuvnoaoa 
ppovnoet, / TUAALa, 6’ EtEpotc cob pEtaSo00a voou, / 
TLOAAQV Ek XELDWV SEEat SWpOdv tE yEpac te / TIOAAAS 
AVU' APETHG GOL TIPOGOMELAOHEVOV. 


The influence can be seen also in Tartu during the 
1690s, where more than half of the Greek texts were in 
prose; probably also thanks to Finnish students, such as 
Ericus Castelius. See Pall 2010, 135-138. 


Senior Lecturer of Ancient Greek Sironen has composed 
c. 25 Greek epigrams for various occasions. One of 
them was written for the conferment ceremony of the 
Faculty of Arts at the University of Helsinki in 2000 
celebrating Maarit Kaimio, the then professor of Greek 
language and literature in Helsinki: Tao tavayuptoc 
apxayoc tiuaEto / toiodSe GpKtotc plkkoic avti ayaBdv 
Ueyaaov. / xBEotepavobenec, Ta SE viv EotL Ev 
DFeaBopyot / EKTOG THs TEAETAS, VAOOL Ev AUPLPUTAL 
(‘Let the leader of this celebration be honoured with 
these small bears for her great good deeds. Yesterday 
we got our wreaths, but this takes place at Sveaborg, 
outside the ceremony, on a sea-girt island’). The poem 
is published in Nikkarinen 2001, 4 (a facsimile drawing 
of the poem in archaising Corinthian lettering) and in 
Korhonen/Sironen 2018, 28. Small bears in the poem 
refer to the joint gift, a necklace with tiny bears, which 
the promovendi in classics gave to Professor Kaimio on 
the degree ceremony cruise day. [ES] 


This account is mostly based on Pall 2010 and 2018, see 
recently also Bérzina 2018. For biobibliographical 
information about local students, see Tering 1984 and 
2018. The bibliographies are Jaanson 2000, Kloker 
2005/2 and T. Reimo et al. (to appear in 2021); Garber et 
al. 2001-2009; SiSko 2013. 


See Kloker 2005, 47 (a.o.). 


The overview, if not stated otherwise, is based on Pall 
2010, 2018, and 2020a. 


See Tering 1984, 19-37. 
Published in Pall 2001. 


See Priidel 2000. For his Theocritean cento, see Pall 
2013. 


Bérzina 2018, 40-44. The subchapter (if not stated 
otherwise) is based on Bérzina 2018, Pall 2020a, Sisko 
2013, and Garber 2004. 


The latter is edited and discussed in Viiding/Pall 2004. 


Edited by Janika Pall with a commentary in Viiding/ 
Orion/Pall 2007, 230-237 and 408f. 


Pie Defunctis manibus...Joh. Pauli Dassovii, Kiel 1706. 


See Ehren-geddchtnuis, Auff den trawrigen... (Tallinn, 1636) 
and Delitiae Poetarum Germanorum, Vol. 5, Frankfurt 
1612, 539. 


For the poems, see Jaanson 2000, Nos. 466 and 521. 


The poem: ‘In Nebel-blauer Dunst muss FlUgel schnell 
verstiben, Im Fall er durch die Lufft vom Winde wird 
getriben: So fleucht die Stunde hin, der Stunde gleich 
die Zeit, Und mit der Zeit der Mensch, wohin ? zur 


Ewigkeit’ (‘Into a foggy-blue haze the bird has to be 
striven fast, when it will be thrown down through the air 
by the winds. So flees the hour, the time equals to an 
hour, and with the time, where goes the man? To 
eternity.’). Cf. Ps. 89 by Luther: ‘Ach wie flichtig, ach 
wie nichtig ist der Menschen Leben. Wie ein Nebel bald 
entstehet und auch wieder bald vergehet, so ist unser 
Leben, sehet!’ 


In laudem illustrissimi invictissimique Christierni, 
Copenhagen 1521. See Schwarz Lausten 1991a. 


Cf. Schwarz Lausten 2003; Harstings 1994. 
Schwarz Lausten 1991b. 


Epithalamia in nuptiis D. Thomae Gregorii 
Hemettensis...Ceciliae, D. Andreae Ljungii, Copenhagen 
1568; In honorem nuptiarum Matthiae 
Lagonis...Mariae..,Johannis Langii, Copenhagen 1572. In 
1575 he wrote a Greek epicedium in elegiacs, Carmen 
funebre graecolatinum...Johannis Baldis. S.l.s.a. 
(Wittenberg 1576 according to the catalogue of Danish 
Royal Library). Not much is known about his life. 


Historia resurrectionis Domini nostri (Wittenberg 1574); 
Cantica Mariae virginis, Zachariae et Simeonis 
(Wittenberg 1575) and Gratulatio in honorem Nic. Kragii 
& Christ. Michaelis Choagii (Wittenberg 1575). For 
Lauridsen’s biography, see Rordam, Holger Frederik 
(1896), “Niels Lauridsen”, in: Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, X, 
Copenhagen, 142. http://runeberg.org/dbl/10/ 
0144.html [accessed: October 2020]. 


Secundus liber M. T. Ciceronis de officiis, e latina lingua in 
Greecam, exercitii causa translatus, Wittenberg 1578. 
Biographical details: Kornerup 19833. 


See Rordam, Holger Frederik (1905), “Vinding, Rasmus”, 
in: C.F. Bricka (ed.), Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, XIX, 
Copenhagen, 26-28. 


Signed as: T. Neppiedoc Appoptkoc. 


For further Danish poets (notably Hans Jorgensen 
Sadolin and Peter Grib Fibiger) and poems see also 
Gottschalck 2019. 


Another poem, a congratulation for a disputation, was 
written by Jon Porkelsson Vidalin (1666-1720) to his 
brother Arngrimur, published in Copenhagen in 1688. 
We thank Gottskalk Jensson who first drew our 
attention to these poems and gave information 
pertaining to Vidalin’s poem. See also Pétursson 2004, 
297-300. Sigurdur Pétursson, who originally found both 
of these poems and published the one presented here, 
died while we were finishing this part in 2020. 


In Instrumentum Bibliographicum to Humanistica 
Lovaniensia, Vol. XLI, 1992, 382-383 he is called 
‘quadrilinguis’ with a reference to S. Pétursson, ‘Jon 
Thorkelssons flersprogede Litteraere virke med 
udgangspunkt i hans hovedvaerk, Specimen Islandiae 
non-barbarae’, Lat. Nat. Nord., pp. 271-278. 


The author’s own Latin translation, printed parallel to 
the Greek text and following it line by line without being 
hexametric: Hercules indomitum robur Amphitryonidae | 
Et gloria, Iovis Agiochi filius magnanimus, | [15] Inglorius 
postquam vixisset decem & octo / Annos, solus ingressus 
est umbrosam sylvam | Vere florifero, quando dies longae 
sunt, / Et secum deliberavit quam vitae viam sequeretur, | 
Utrum Voluptatis viam sectaretur, / [20] Cui et Deus 
succenset et omnes homines boni, / Aut potius istam vitam 
viveret, quae in altum caelum / Viros ducit optimos et 
sapiens cor habentes. / Haec autem ipso cogitante in 


pectoribus, / Ecce binae Deae subito ad ipsum accesserunt. 


Lines 1-2, cf. carm., PG 37.1287.3-4; |. 3 cf. PG 
37.1353.12; Il. 5-12 cf. PG 37.779.1-8; Il. 15-16 see supra; 
Il. 19-20 see supra; Il. 21-22 cf. PG 37.784.1-2; Il. 25-26 
cf. PG 37.1385.5-6; Il. 27-28 cf. PG 37.1428.7-8. Sigurdur 
Pétursson, who published the poem in 1998, did not 
mention Palsson’s imitation of Gregory of Nazianzus. 
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— idyll1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23 


— ode (except Pindaric)1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54 

— Pindaric ode 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
16,19; 20,21, 22, 23, 24,23, 26, 27,26 


— skolion1 
— tragedy1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20: :21,,.22.:23 


Ginnasio greco1, 2, 3 

Greek War of Independence, Greek Revolution, 2, 3, 4 

hapax legomenat, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Hebrew vide languages 

Hellenistic poetry1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

hexameter vide metre 

hiatus vide prosody 

hymn vide genre 

iambic trimeter vide metre 

idyll vide genre 

iliad 1, 2, 3,4; 5,6, 7,8, 9. 10, 11; 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; 17 

inscriptions], 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 

Ionic vide Dialect 

Jesuits, Jesuit order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34,35 

katharevousa 1, 2 

languages 

- Arabic, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

— Aramaici, 2 

- Church Slavonic1, 2, 3, 4 

— Hebrew, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22; 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33; 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40 

- Syriact, 2, 3,4,5 

lengthening (metric) vide prosody 

macaronic poetry/literature1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

metre 


’ 


- Alcaic stanza1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

— anapaest1, 2, 3 

- asclepiad1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

— bipartitus1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19:20). 21, 22 

- choriamb1, 2, 3, 4 

- dodecasyllable1, 2 

— elegiac couplet 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69,70: 71, 72,73, 74, 75; 16; 77,78; 79, 80, 81, 82,83, 84,85, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 153; 154, 155 

- epodict, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 

—- hexameter 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19) 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25; 26, 27, 28, 29, 30,31, 32; 53, 34,35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 116,117; 118; 119; 120; 121-122, 123, 124, 125; 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138 

— jambic dimeter1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20 

- jambic trimeter1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21,22, 23,.24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 

— paroemiac1 

- Phalaecian1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

- Sapphic stanza1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18; 19, 20; 21, 22, 23,24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32,33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 


— spondiacus1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

— trochaics1, 2, 3, 4 

mosquitoes1, 2, 3, 4,5 

names, Hellenized1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 

neologisms1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25,26, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Neuhumanismus/Neo-humanism1, 2 

occasional poetry1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
47; 16, 19).20, 21, 22,25, 24, 25,20; 27, 26, 22, 30; 31,32, 23, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51 

ode vide genre 

Odyssey1,.2,.3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 43, 14, 15 

Olympic Games1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Orthodox, Orthodox Church1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18 

pagan, paganism1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 

paraphrase 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25; 26; 27, 28, 29.30, 31,32, 33 

parody, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

paroemiac vide metre 

pastoral, bucolic 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22 

periodicals 

- Alindethra' 

— Fos, 2 

— Euphrosyne' 

- Memorial Literario' 

- Palaestra Latina‘ 

- The Salopian' 

Phalaecian vide metre 

Pléiade', 2, 3 

poeta laureatus/poet laureate, 2, 3, 4,5 

Porson Prize vide prizes 

prayer, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21,22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27,28 

printer, printing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 


18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, 28; 29, 30, 31, 32,335,234, 
35, 36,37, 38, 39, 40,41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49.50, 51, 
52,53 

prizes 

— Browne Medal1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

— Gaisford Prize 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

— Porson Prize1, 2, 3, 4,5 

prosody 

- correption1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,8 

= hiatus, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7; 8,9, 16, 11; 12, 13, 14, 15,16, 17,18, 19; 
20, 21,22, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, 28, 29, 30, 21, 32,33, 34,35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64,65, 66, 67, G8, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73,74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83 

- lengthening], 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 

Protestantism1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

Ratio studiorum (Jesuit curriculum)1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Reformation1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

refrain1, 2, 3 

ring composition, 2, 3, 4 

Russo-Turkish War1 

Sapphic Stanza vide metre 

sesquipedalia verba, verba plaustralia', 2, 3 

skolion vide genre 

spondiacus vide metre 

Syriac vide languages 

tautogrammatic1, 2 

tea1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

tragedy vide genre 

translations into Greek1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19,20; 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30,31; 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 

Turks1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 

word-play1, 2 


Index Graecitatis (neologismi, hapax 
legomena, verba rara) 


ayvatoc (de Quesada, v. 4)1 
adetoittovoc (Headlam, I.4)1 
detxpovtoc (Niedermuhlbichler, III.4)1 
aétetoc (Guttovieni, v. 9)1 

a8_eAw (Charopus, II.57)1 

aieasouoc (?) (Zykzai, v. 33)1 
aivatodsiWwaaéos (Crusius, II.8)1 
aipnrotnes (Duport, v. 2)1 

aivaAnOng¢ (Aponte, v. 25)1 

akAnpos (Mayr, v. 426) 1 

akuovetoc (Porzio, v. 4)1 
akpatoxavdorotns (Ménage, v. 2)1 
aAAoTIPOGaAAOKOAAE (Ménage, v. 1)1 
aAposotns (Ceporinus, v. 8)1 
aupiayntos (Bonamico, v. 5)1 
avaypaypatotexvortointns (Ménage, v. 3)1 
apaBnutyns (Melanchthon, v. 3)1 
apyupoOrits (Leopardi, v. 3, 30)1, 2 
apyatpoxtnh (Mayr, v. 445)1 

dputyé (Alander, v. 10)1 

apxtyovetns (Philaras, v. 19)1 
avutoBoUc (= ‘autobus’) 142 (Rissa, v. 133) 
dnyos (Aquilonius, 1.3)1 

axopnyos (Scaliger, v. 6)1 
Bakxowovos (Foreestius, v. 59)1 
BapUvoucos (Tolomei, v. 3)1 
BiBAoSotetpa (Estienne, v. 1)1 
BiBAoBEouMuyas (Crusius, II.10)1 
Bio8aAutoc (Brunnerus, v. 3)1, 2 
BAooupww (Barnes, v. 58)1 


BouBapdSoéiwectoxotveyxeoumupStaAektne (Crusius, II.9)1 
Bpaxuteptts (Maxim the Greek, v. 367)1 
Bupodvwtoc (Barnes, v. 42)1 
yevvatoppwyv (Vitelli, v. 63)1 

yevvapxns (Cnapius, v. 3)1 

yAukivas (Vitelli, v. 58)1 

you*ortaynes (Charopus, I.54)1 
YpauYatoAnpoAdyoc (Ménage, v. 4)1 
ypaupotoKos (Chrestien, v. 14)1 
ypaoooBng vel ypaoodBos (Richter, v. 281)1 
ypu@ac * (Swiecicius?, v. 21)1, 2, 3 
yutapkn (Allacci, v. 734)1 

SatdadAdqwvoc (Cnapius, v. 4)1 
detvoAoyew (Cnapius, v. 4)1 

S5etol8eoc (Tzechanes, II.10)1 
SEUTEPOTIOTHOS (Heinsius, V.5)1 
S5taBoAoorteprs (Crusius, II.11)1 
SLaAANAWs (Gaurico)1 

diKoppartnes (Belleau, v. 9)1 

dutupitng (Vitelli, v. 58)1 

SoAiyauaAos (Mayr, v. 474)1 
So0EottaAatopaGrnc (Ménage, v. 3)1 
SopitoAyos (Wyrffel, v. 15)1 

S0pka (= &€Sopka) (Notaras, v. 3)1 
Suo€Ettoc (Graefe, 1.36)1 

Suopiynua (Milton, v. 4)1 

eyyAarttw (Marti, v. 13)1 

eyeporyuvaté (Poliziano, III.5),(Paulinus, v. 130)1, 2 
eiSwAooeBaotng (Crusius, II.3)1 
eluatoAeuKO@opos (Crusius, II.1)1 
ékdtavUoG8at (Rodriguez de Castro, v. 11)1 
éuttaye (= €utta ye) (Barberini, v. 5)1 
é€artatnotasne (Crusius, I1.5)1 
éttavoiktpta (Headlam, I.1)1 

émtaw (Lavater, v. 14)1 

emttarteTtAoc (Richter, v. 273, 275-277) 1 
épimtAayktoc (Kondos, v. 7)1 


€o8Aortovoc (Rhodoman, II.16)1 

éoonv (Aponte, v. 14)1 

eupecitexvoc (Ioannou, II.7)1 

EUpwrtta (Charopus, II.9)1 

e0@pos (Kollar, v. 15)1 

éx8popovoc (Wassenaer, v. 435) 1 

CaAoouva (= CnAooUvn) (Rhodoman, I.949)1 

CntodtepyoPtoc (Crusius, II.2)1 

rduyéAatos (Marti, v. 10)1 

nepottAayktos (Ioannou, I.6)1 

ruEpowottoc (Thun, I.11)1 

rpakAELoBupos (Wilamowitz, I.10)1 

SBayRortabEew (Saint-Martin?, v. 2)1 

BELoypayikoc (Molyvdos Comnenos, v. 37)1 

BepittAEktoc (Baffi, v. 17)1 

Bepiotwp (Niegossevius, v. 8)1 

Beoteuyns (Mariner, III.7)1 

B8eoppooUvn (Retellius, v. 18)1 

Beoxptotouaxos (Zykzai, v. 33)1 

O8npntetpa (Foreestius, v. 50)1 

8paouuNnxXavosc (Ioannou, I.9)1 

immoyévng (debuit immoyevris) (Camerarius, I.3),(Rhodoman, crit. 
ad 1.1-5)1, 2 

iMITIOTPEXESELTIVOGOMLOTIS (Ménage, v. 1)1 

Ttadinev (Forteguerri, v. 6)1 

kakowpdduwvy (Paulinus, v. 136)1 

KaAALTpLXLTTTtOBatNs (Crusius, II.6)1 

KaAopwvwe (Correas, v. 20)1 

Kattwyv (Mayr, v. 403)1 

kataAutne (Bérauld, v. 15)1 

KatavttBoAew (Charopus, II.32)1 

KeAtoSouaAsia (Wilamowitz, I.12)1, 2 

kepdSadeowpovipos (Crusius, II.8)1 

kEpHatoOnpaoisnes (Crusius, II.6)1 

KnAndwy (Dorat, II.27)1 

Knpowwy (NUfez Vela, v. 127)1 

koTtpoSaktuaos (Fehér, I.1)1 


KOOHOBEWPEW (Kresadlo, II.8)1 
KoouoKpatng¢ (Lassala y Sangerman, v. 4)1 
KOGHOLATALOGO®os (Crusius, II.10)1 
KOOUOTEXVNG (Mousouros, v. 9)1 
KOOHOUTIavtntteportteutis (Crusius, II.5)1 
kpadinve (Garbitius, III.3)1 

kpavtopin (Molyvdos Comnenos, v. 30)1 
KpeLomayatvoBdpoc (Ménage, v. 2)1 
KUKAoTEpNs (Mayr, v. 469) 1 

Aaynp (Kresadlo, I.16)1 

AauTtortuyos (Chénier, v. 2)1 
AEKTPOSLKaLOMUyos (debuit -StKaLopvyos) (Crusius, II.4)1 
AgEtKopartns (Vulcanius, II.3)1 
Aeovtndov (Koressios, v. 243) 1 
AeovtortaAns (Bonamico, v. 2)1 
Auttapoxpoos (Leopardi, v. 10)1 
AutoKoooc (Sambucus, I.1)1 
AoyeuTtopos (Erasmus, III.10)1 
AogoSikneg (Belleau, v. 4)1 

Avouttaiypwv (Dawes, v. 19)1 

Uaotiktwp (dér Mouw, I.54)1 

Ueyado€os (Palladoklis, II.115)1 
UEeyaAoBpEvEtns (Weiser, v. 5)1 
UeAayyxetp (Chapouthier, v. 8)1 
UnsSopopos (Ceporinus, v. 9)1 
ULodyeAwe (Geddes, v. 4)1 

ULoOvUU os (Binnart?, v. 15)1 
UovortuAos (Richter, v. 277)1 
Uovoweyyncs (Mousouros, v. 13)1 
Uouoavae (Dorat, II.51)1 

HouotKktn (Charopus, II.26)1 
MouoodSotoc (Grotius, v. 153)1 
UWpETtLUWwpOotatos (Ménage, v. 4)1 
vauoittouttoc (Robertson, v. 12)1 
vnnttevOn¢ (Scaliger, v. 1)1 

VONnULt (Darvaris, v. 59)1 
vuktTAabpato~payos (Huet, v. 3)1 


vuktioeuvoc (dér Mouw, I.67)1 
VUKTOHAGEW (Winstrup, I.2)1 
vuktortovew (Winstrup, I.1)1 

VUKTOTtOTEW (Winstrup, I.1)1 

vuKtotapdoow (Winstrup, 1.2)1 

VvUKTOXAapaoow (Winstrup, I.1)1 

OAEOITITOALG (Jeckelmann, v. 3)1 
oAooMpEVviAaSpawuteutis (Crusius, II.7)1 
OpSowpevurtAavng (Crusius, II.12)1 
OpPoppovew (Chrysogonos of Trebizond, v. 5)1 
oupavosdetktoc (Wettstein II, v. 4)1 

Trayyapietc (Marti, v. 24)1 

TtatnooUvn (Cortona, v. 15)1 

Ttau@Baptos (dér Mouw, I.73)1 

Ttavayputivos (Bilberg, v. 7)1 

travSotrp (Grotius, v. 174)1 

Navitaaisne (Pascoli, v. 6)1 

TIavoxkoTtoc (Rhodoman, I.956)1 

Travtaya8oc (Maxim the Greek, v.Wettstein II, 1)1, 2 
TravtoSauac (Garbitius, III.2)1 

TravtoAEBpoc (Camerarius, II.4)1 

TlavtdoEuvos (Jebb, v. 14)1 

TrapaAEiBw (Dawes, v. 7)1 

Tax UOGKOTOEPYOStWKTNS 170 (Crusius, II.11) 
Tlauoaviac (Wilamowitz, IIa.4)1 

TleAApYOXPWC (Wilamowitz, 1.9)1 

TIEVLYPaAEos (Herrichen, I.171)1 

TiInyldtov (Gezelius Sr, v. 2, 6)1 

TILVUTOMPpOOUVN (Norrmannus, v. 14)1 

TtuttiGw (La Monnoye, v. 9)1 

TILOTLSOtELpa (Garbitius, III.8)1 

TtAoLapxoc (Kresadlo, II.7)1 

TtoL\K\Aoyapus (= -ynpus) (Baffi, v. 44) 1 
TIOAUKUSNG (Rhodoman, II.14)1 
TlopvoAaPpatotpow@*os (Crusius, II.4)1 

TtOtvLoc (Wettstein I, v. 74)1 

Tlotvoc (Retellius, v. 22)1 


TIpeuVvobEv (dér Mouw, I.64)1 
TIPOMUAAKTLKOV (Rissa, v. 140)1 
TItOAEBpov (= TItoAiEBpov) (Wells, v. 1014, 1026) 1 
TtupoSaiotov (Wassenaer, v. 428)1 

Oasdvov (= ‘radio’) (Rissa, v. 135)1 

Ontpevw (Charopus, II.44)1 

podduaZoc (Chénier, v. 1)1 

oavoe (Herrichen, I.165-167, 169, 171-171)1, 2, 3 
oavotov (Herrichen, I.164)1 

oKkotosepki¢ (Poliziano, III.11)1, 2 
oultydnv (Tolomei, v. 2)1 

otepedc (= ‘stereo’) (Rissa, v. 135)1 
ouvev@eoc (Ivanov, III.5)1 

tayatoc (Charopus, II.20)1 
taptapeptvvuuopos (Crusius, II.12)1 
TEKVLKOC (Casaubon, v. 2)1 

tEABoc (Martinengo, v. 10)1 

tepttoyuvis (Dorat, I.2)1 

Teutovikoc (Reuchlin, v. 10)1 

TnAeypagos (Ioannou, ILtit.)1 
TNAETIOUTIOG (dér Mouw, I.68)1 

TnAEgaviis (Mayr, v. 488) 1 

TnAegwvia (Knox, persona)1, 2 
TNAEQWVLATw (Knox, tit.)1 

tnEtwEANs (Cortona, v. 3)1 

Tptoepaotos (Pyrrhus, II.1)1 

TPLoNALoc (Margounios, v. 5)1 
Tptooowars (Philaras, v. 16),(Hypischiotes, II.6)1, 2 
TpoxaAtotpta (Mayr, v. 432)1 
TUpTIaVvodséyuwy (Chrestien, v. 15)1 
UBANtNs (Charopus, II.46)1 

UtteKttivetv (dér Mouw, I.65)1 

Ueteing (Mousouros, v. 13)1 

UpepTtUGW (Cajanus Jr, v. 3)1 

UWLKOAWVoOG (Wassenaer, v. 445)1 
atvaytopBaAyos (Crusius, II.7)1 
atvookUpwrtomtpdownttos (Crusius, II.1)1 


pavdSnv (Baldani, v. 29)1 

peWarow (dér Mouw, I.79)1 

oxkavtoc (dér Mouw, II.21)1 

AouOArtos (Aurivillius, v. 30)1 

tAoTtoipvtos (Herrichen, 1.149)1 

lAottupos (Scaliger, v. 8)1 

piAuuvos (Boivin, v. 6)1 

pAoy.OaaArtns (Tolomei, v. 1)1 

pAoyortvoos (Palladoklis, 11.25)1 

potBouavie (de Baif, 11.2,4)1 

OLVLKaVOELOG (Jebb, v. 6)1 

ppadspovue (Allacci, v. 723)1 

xaAkoypdwos, XaAkoypayin 262 (Binnart?, v. 8), (Chrestien, v. 
27)1 

XAAKOHETWTIOG (Chrestien, v. 26) 1 

xapuogpwv (Dawes, v. 59, 64, 70, 74)1, 2 

xaptortwang (Rissa, v. 137)1 

xtovouop@oc (Rhodoman, I.953)1 

XPNvatouLoooripatne (Crusius, II.2)1 

Xptotoyevrys (Sambucus, I.2)1 

Xplotoka8npattootaupos (Crusius, II.3)1 

XptotortoAoc (Garbitius, III.13)1 

XptotooeBnc (Gessner, II.3),(de Saint-Martin?, v. 9)1, 2 

XPLOTOPLAEW (Wyrffel, v. 20)1 

xpovodetyya (Kresadlo, I.13)1 

WuxdAoyos (debuit PuxoAdyos) (Fehér, I.1)1 

WuxXowuns (Mousouros, v. 6)1 

wkuypawocs (Melanchthon, v. 13)1 

WHWESnN¢ (Filelfo, v. 15)1 

wpodoyoc (Kresadlo, I.8,12)1 


